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Lucas, Geoffry: Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition, 79. 
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Macwrtcax, G. A.: The Excavations 
at Delphi, 41. 
Congress of 


International 
Architects at. Svre Coxonrsa, 
~— Memorial to Alfonso XIL, 345. 
| Manchester Society. See Attinp 


Socurris. 

—— in Art, Evolution of the, 
249, 

| stathows, J. Douglass: The Fellow- 
ship Question, 245. 

Ma A. R.; Suggestions re Con- 
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Members newly preety 82, 140, fein 

—* 446 ; Objection raised to Can- 
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invalid, 446, : 

Metal, Architecture in. See Leay 


Ancurtectvnn. 
Mexico, The Ruins of Mila. See Mrria. 
| Mie’ as Architect [Baron von 


widdlown, GA. 
G. A. T.: The Fellowship 


Question, 241. 

Millard, Walter: How to read a Build- 
ing (review), ais Architects out of 
Office Hours: Tie Drawings at the 
President's * At Home,” 461. 

Miller Arcade, Preston, Allegations 


against Members, 453. 
Mixcres.—Nov. 1 (Ordi . 23; 
Nov. 16 (0 }. 47; Nov. 30 
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Business), 82; Dec, 14 — eign 
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\ ), 164; Feb. — 
79; Hebi (Special and 
March 


7 (0 
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8 yet on, Pood Meeting), Site 
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—— Jane 16 (Special and 
ry), 464. 

Mrrta, Micaco: ‘Tae Rois or (C. G. 
Johnson}.— General Plan, 513, 
514; Mensured Drawings, 515, 516; 
Description of the various Groups, 
B17; East Hall and Hall of 
Monoliths, 618 ; Constraction, 519; 
Characteristic ‘Mosaic-work, 520; 
Repeat Decoration, Adjustment of, 


—— 8 ib. ; —— 523; 
| painting, Doorways, Roof, 
624; and Standards of Mea- 


— ib. ; The Mexican Codives, 
rpc — Architecture. Sew 
Monkinan, T.: Registration of Archi- 

tects, 26 
Moseley —e Commission. See 

CATION, 
rn Alan E.: Plenum Ventilation, 


Municipal House-owning, 508. 
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Murray, Dr. A S.;: — at 
Delphi, 41; Death of: obituary 
274, 
Myres, J, L.: Excavations at Delphi, 
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Nervi, Raven: Richmond Palace, 177. 
Newoastle Improvementa, with Plane 


(J. Walton oul 136. 
Newcastle-on- Proposed Visit 
and Annual at, 482, 506; 


Norwich, Vandalism ut, 23. 

Norns, Qurates, &o—Leadwork at 
Nonsuch Palace and Stuceo Duro, 
176; at Richmond Palace, 177; 
Lead Fanlights, 177 ; Buib Laws 
of Babylon, 177; L.C.C, By-laws re 
Deposit of Duplicate Plans of — 
age — 248; Sir John Van 
brugh, 245. 
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Onrrcany.— William Henry Arber, 557; 
Il. C. Pedro dAvila, 459; Perey 
William Barrett, 484; George Henry 
Birch, 396, 445; James William 
Brooker, 459; Norman Michael 
Brown, 396; Charles Fowler, 115; 
Richard Knill Freeman, 484; Po 
Christian Gibbs, 371; John B 
nere, 445; Arthur Green, 454; 
William Warlow Gwyther, 116; 
Frank Manoah Kent, 454, 607; 
Edward Baldwin John Knox, 557; 
Waker Simpson McClelland, 140; 
Alexander Stuart ee , 274, 278; 
William Pain, 130; Alfred 

m, 484; 


557; Silvanus Trevall, 47; Natha- 
nie! "Young Armstrong Wales, 118; 
Thomas John Willson, 46. 

Ornice or Wonna: Correspondence 
with the Council re Architect for 
British Museum Extension, 527 
Oglesby, Robert P.: The Homes of 

Elizabeth, 170; Sm Jous 
axneven, Ancntrect ann Dasa. 
———— Registration of Architects, 


Pp 
Pars, Vixaaax: obituary notice, 180. 
Painting and Decorating, 446, 
Parker, A. S.: Address aa Retiring 
President of the Devon and Exeter 
Society, 399. 
: Plenum Ventilation, 437. 
: The late Mr. Bireh, 


Peach, CG, Stanley: Norms ox tam 
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INGS CONNECTED Wire THE GENERATION 
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as Cenrnat, Stations, 280, 317. 
—— 4 —— Exhibition of his 


Pontoll, fe: Bi 52 Biological Dixposal of 


Sewage, 204. 

Penrow, The late V. C.: M. Homolle’s 
Tribute to, 29; Memorial to, at 
Athens, 130; Unveiling of — 
rial to, at St. Paul's, 435, 

Perth, Australia. See Avwrmatsa. 
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Architects, 44 

Planing of Collegiate’ “Buildings. 

See Cottzaiure. 

Pussten Deconstiox J. D. Craeel.— 
The Mud-built House of Barbaric 


Decorative Use of 


Knossos, ib; Decorative Stueco- work 
in ancient Rome, Herculaneum, and 

255; at the Vin Latina 
and Villa Farnesinu, ib,; Plaster 
Decoration under the Mohammedan 
Conquerors, 256; Mosque of Ton 
Tooloon, Cairo, 257; Mosque of El 
Hakim, id.; Palace of the Albam- 
bra, ib: Oruarnent designed ex- 
preesly for Casting, 258; Decora- 
tive Stucco in Medlmyral Times, ih. ; 
Pintariechio’» Work, ,; Braman- 
te’s Work at St. Peter's, Rome, ¢6. ; 
Giovanni da Udine’s Reproduction 
—— — oe 
acopo Tatti’s , 1b, ; Pierino 
del Vaga's Work at the Sala 
Vatican, and the 


Period, 
#6,; The Classia Work of Inigo 
Jones and Wron, 205; Elaborate 
Modolling of Fruit, Flowers, «e., 
ib.; Various Examples of the Wren 
School, 266; Kent's Work, ib.; 
Mid-eighteenth Work 
——— ib.; The Brothers Adam, 
ib. 5 The Fibrous-plaster Method of 
later years, 267; Owen Jonea and 
the Author's Pather, 4h: The Jus. 
trations, 268; Other Papera on the 


wubject, id, 
Discussion: BR. Phend —— 
wnt G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 269 
Aumonier, 270; The Author, ib, 
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Plaster Decoration at Sta. Maria delle 
Grazie, Milan, 460-61, 
Piexow Syeren or Vewritatios: its 
a tion at the Royal Victoria 
ospital, Belfast, 10 et seg., 427,480; 
ct 2 sotarire: ian i banda 
— — — Discussion ut the Inati- 
tute: 8. Perkins Pick, 431; A. 
Saxon Snell, 434; Rev. J. B, Lock, 
456; Kaye Purry, 437; Harold 
Griffiths, 484; E. W. Hudson, . 
RB. Langton Cole, id.; Alan E. 
Munby, 440; Max Clarke, ib.; 
— tent oeeee H. Bibby, 
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pis ert, Proposed 

am Rogistration of, 
44, 130, 160. 

Plumbing, 168. 

Portlund Cement: W. Cubitt & Co.'s 
Specification, 50. Sve alsa Cox- 
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Porrvaat, A Honmay cx [W. Crum 
Watson}.—Sketch of the History 


Cathedral, Coimbra, id.; Cistercian 
Abbey, Aleobauya, 467; Cathedral of 
Evora, 468; Churches of Thomar, 
Leiria, and Leca de Balio, 469; 
Ecclesiastical Buildings at Batalha : 
Work of Affonso Domingues and 
Matheus Fernandes, 470; The 
Capellas Imporfeitas, 472; The 
New Parish Church and the Tem- 
Church, Thomar, id.; Joiio de 
itho’s Works at Thomar, 473; 
Sta. Cros, Coimbra, 474; Dom 
Manoel’s Buildings at Evora and 
Belem, i5.; Old Palace at Cintra, 
476; Santo Vicente de Fora, id. 
Portuguese Architecture. See Por- 


THOAL, 

Practice Committee: Annual 
363; Annual Votes 
— 443; Council Appointments, 


Paesipesr’s Orextyo Anpaess [Aston 
Webb, I.A.).—The Institute and the 
Profession, 1; The Fellows Ques- 
tion, ib.; Evente of the provions 
Session, 2; The “ At Hotmes,’’ 2b. ; 
The Architectural Association, 3; 
The Institute Premises Question, 
ib,; The Form of Contract, ib. ; 


ib.; Some against 
tration, 4; Architectural Education, 
Geinebica thi Dernoesd Rowek of 

thee, 26,5 © 
Education, 7; Traro anit Liverpool 
Cathedrals, ¢.; Preservation of 
London Squares, 8; Control over 
public improvements: American 
practice, i.; The Fronoh System, 
9; Seg SPF Authoritative Control 
needed for London Improvements ; 
Some Cases in point, 10; Study of 
tho Paat, 11; Ruskin on the Mission 
of the Architect, id, 








Vote of Thanks: Loni Windsor, 
11; Henry T. Hare, 12; Reginald 
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brat? See ie of J. L. Pear- 
son's wings, 158; 18th Jnne, 
437: Mr. Walter Millard’s Review 
of Drawings exhibited, 461, 
Presidents R.LB.A., Past: Album of 
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. of, 483. 

Prior, Edward §.: Tue States or 
Weis, wrrt somm Contxmronany 
FPonstax Exauries, 325; College 
Planning, 392. 
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of Award, 158; Revrew or Wonns 
sumurren ron [James S. Gibson), 
169; Mr, Saxon Snell's Bequest, 
174; Award of Prizes, 180; Draw- 
ings for Exhibition in the Provinces, 
211; Subjects set for 1905, 246. 

Professional Defence, Board of, Pro- 
posed Establishment of, 895. 


Pp . G. H. Fellowes: Plaster 
"Decoration, 269. 
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Qvanxtrrres, Taking out, 533. 
Queen Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, 
m4. 
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Reomreatton oy Ancurrects [Pro- 


Dual Quality, 225; The Scope of 
Scientific Examination, 226; Busi- 
ness Examination, 228; Examina- 


tion in Artistic ion, ib, ; 
Ineffectiveness of atration, 231; 
Effect of Registration on Education, 


ib.; Risk and Limitations of Ex- 
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Present need for Freedom without 
tion, 233. 
Discussion, 240. 

— — — Srarctony Tranaxa axp 
TW. Howard Seth-Smith).— ‘The 
Main Point of Agroement, 234; 
Artistic Qualification essential to 
an Architect, 235; Can Artistic 

uatitications be tested by Examina- 
ié.; What the Pablio require 

in an Architect, id. ; Injustice of 
Competition with the unqualified, 
236; Closer Relationship of Archi- 
tecture with the Sister Arts would 
result from Registration, i ; The 
Character of the Training required 
for Architects, 237; The Value of 
Examinations, i; Art Testa to be 
im: on Architectural Stadents, 
ib; The A-A. Students! Memorial 
for an Architectural Diploma, 235; 
Alleged disastrous Effects of Regis- 
tration, i.; Effects of Registration 
on the Institute, 16,; Possimistic 


Views not borne out by Precedent, 

ib, ; The Royal College of Sargeons 

and the Law Society, 239. 
Discussion, 249. 

Reormrnatiox or Ancurrects—The 
President's Views, 8; Mr. G. AT. 
Middleton on the Existing Bill, 27; 
Mr. Butler Wileon on, 86; Discus- 
sion at the Institute, 126; Mr. H.R. 
Bromhead on, 178; Papers on, by 
Professor Beresford Pite, 221, 234: 
Discussion at the Leeds and York- 
shire Society, 250; Mr. W. HL Seth- 
Smith on, 820; Statement by the 
President, 342 ; Reference to, in the 
Annual * 356; The First 
Meeting of the Institute Committee, 
374; Corr between 

Messrs. W- Gillbee Seott and Charles 

395; Professor Beres- 


Heathcote, ; 

ford Pite on, at Cardiff, 447. 
Reilly, Professor C. H. > 

at Liverpool University, 212, 
Reinstatement of Member, 115, 
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Oyrictan Year 1903..04.—Obituary, 


lations, id.; British Moseum Ex- 
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jatration and Education, 356; 

lic Works and Municipal Offi- 
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Standing Committees, 16,; Balance- 
sheets, 305; Auditors’ Repart, 567. 

Discussion: John Slater, 363, 
>; Wm. Woodward, 368, 371; 
H. T. Bonner, 870; Professor 
Berestord Pite, ib; Mfr. Re F. 
Chisholm, i4,; Edmund Wimperis, 
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{Arthar 5. Flower}, 68. 
Bernard, Rev. J. H.: St, Patrick's, 
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Choisy, A. ; 
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Clark, T. M.: Building Superin- 
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Clarke, J. W.: Leotures to Plumbers 
(F. Chattorton)}, 163. 
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Don, J. W.: — Archilec- 
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— [Paul 
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[Lewls Solomon), 3 
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estan Ave Quarterly Survey- 
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Thrusts (Lewis Solomon), 377. 877. 
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27. 
of the City 
| Jones), 163, 
#3 Terms 
= Building [(W.E. V. Crompton), 
379. 
Perkins, Rev. T.: St. Albans [A. W. 
fle, TMs E 
Reade, T. M. —— of Earth 
perl Bag, 
Rowe, —— ——— 
—— —* 
son 
Sturgis, Russell: How lo J 
Architecture (Walter M 4 
B70. 
Thateher, A. G. H.: Scaffolding 
{Frank Caws), 378. 

Richmond Palace [Ralph Nevill), 177. 

Roman Forum, Exploration of, by 
Comm Boni, 484. 

Rome, British School at: Annual Re- 
port, 45. 
ae Academy £200 Studontehip, 

Ror At Gold Medal 1004; Election of 
it. Choiay, 240, 251; President's 
Address at the Presentation, and 
M. Choisy's Reply, 449; 

Professor Aitchison, 452; R. 
é Splers, 458; Sir L. Alma- 
| Tadema, RA. 454; M. Choisy's 
further acknowledgments, 483, 
B.A. Recommendations re London 
Building Acty Amendment Bill, 
181, 360, WS, 

Rovan Vicrouta Hoxwvrran, Bunrasr: 
Tes Inrrmation, Destox, axp Equir- 
mexr [Wm. Henman and Henry 
Lea], §0.—The Dosign, 90; Plenum 
Ventilation, #.; Mr. Henman’s 
Letter in The Builder, 92; Plan, 
8; Plenam System personne: 

Professor Byers’ testimon 
Architectural Treatment, * 


Turteis ib.z The Extern, 94 
Oparating Hoom: Plan and Sec. 


tions, 00; — 100; Adminis- 
trative Buildings, ib.; Furniture 





and Fittings, 101; Caution re Adop- 
tion of Plenum System, 102.—Tue 
Esorsxxntsa Wone, 102; Fans and 
Air-ducts, 104; Plans and Sections, 
105 ; Cleansing Screena, 106 ; Heat- 
ing, 107; Hot-wator * ply, 108 ; 

Cold-water — Water 
Bteriliser, 4h. ; Laundry, 110; 
Electric Lighting, 1. 

Diseussion: Sir John Holder, 110; 
Dr. er Childs, 111; A. 
Saxon Snell, 112; Aston Webb, ib.: 
The Authors, 112, 113, 487, 508, 

Royle, William Alfred: obituary 


7. 
ityan-Tenivon, A. ght School- 


rooms (review), 536 


Ss 

Sr. Aunan's, 66. 

St. Andrea, Genoa [John Hebb), 487. 

St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 321, 

Satchell, H. A.: American Archi- 
tecture (review), 534. 

Seaffolding, 378. 

School of Art Wood-carving, 557. 

Science Committee; Annual Report, 
864; Annual Elections, Votes polled, 
444; Council Appointments, 483. 

Scott, B. Kilburn: Electric Generating 
Stations, $47. 

** Gilbert : se a Cathedral 


foe We Ole: The Registration 
——— BUS, 
Scottish Architecture, Anclent. See 
Boruwens Casrix 
Scnmmxe axv Scuexswonx ix rhe 
Exotsn Cnvncn.—Part lL Pam. 
Revonmariwnx [F, Bligh Bond].—A 
Landmark of Christian Worship, 
687; Origin and Development of 
the Screen, 588; Early British 
Churches. ib.; Survival of Bart 
British Type ‘of Church ent 4 
Roman and Saxon Times, 594; 
Screens at Reculver, St. Pancras 
Canterbury, and Brixworth, {b.; 
Use ot the Veil or Wall in the Early 
Churoh, 540; Tripartite Division of 
the ecclesia, 540, 541; Reversion to 
Britlah Modele in later Saxon 
Church, i, ; Illustrations of Arcades 
of Early and Later Perioda, 540, 
Bal; The Norman Influence, 542; 
Altars of the ——— The 
— — noient Use Ms 
Canoelli in Chancel Opening, th. 
The Solid Barrier Sereen, 544 ; Pull 
Development of Double Screen, 
—— —— — oe 
Com Beasett 
W sn —— —5 
Century, ib.; Stonework Omament 
imitated in Wooden Screens, 547; 
Wooden Ornament imitated in 
Stone Screens, t.; The Double 
Screen of Liancliou, 648; Progress 
of Wooden Screenwork, ibe: Weat- 
country Groined Screen, 549; West 
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651; Painted Panels, 552; Position 
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work summarised, i),; 

dividing Parieh —— tee from. 


Monastic —— 553; —— 
Soreens, pi ls over 
Sanctuary and 


—— 564; 
Principal Function of Rood ay 
555; Tester over the Altar, i+ 
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Writs, a or. 

Sculptures, Foreign, contemporary 
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Secretary RLB.A and the Spanish 
Architects, 445, 

Sessional Papers 1004-5, Arrange- 
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Sesstoxas ann ornen F 

A Holiday in Portugal [ SW. Crum 

Wateon), 465, 
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{Walter Millard), 461. 


Armoured Concrete Column, Test ) 


of an 
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+ Dunn), 48. 
well Castle (G, 8. Aitken), 


Biological Disposal of Sewage 
from Isolated Buildings [Profesor 
Frank Clowes), 193, 


* Coloured Glass : Royal Academy 
Lectures (Professor Aitchison), 53. 

Criticism of Works sent in for 
Prizes 7 ————— {James 8. 
Gibson), 

Delp te Trésor de Qnide ot 
les Monuments do lArt Tonlen & 
Del +. T. Homolle), 22. 

Architecture of the do 
teenth Ceri Century (W. H. Wood), 489 

Lead Architecture [/, Starkie 
Gardner), 14L. 

Landon Building Acte Amend- 
ment: The Institate Recommends. 
tions, 181. 

Mitla, the Ruins of [Charles 
Grove Jobnaon}, 513. 

Modern Domestic Architecture 
{Alfred E. Corbett), 117. 

Newonatle, Development of ce 
vo id Pe ——— 

Note sur deax Epures 
tonservées 4 Edfou (A. —— 508. 
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8 on the Stresses in hy 
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Woot i 165. 
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‘Easton Webb, BA., and M. Choisy], 


— Victorian Hospital, Belfast : 
its » Design, and Equip- 
ment [Wm. ‘Henman and Henry 
Lea}, 89. 

Screens and Screenwotk in the 
English Church up to the Reforma- 
tion [F, Bligh Bond}, 437. 

Smoky Chimneys (Hastwell Gray- 
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tural a Baucation and Examination 
suggested by the Pernaal of the 
Reports of the Mosley Education 
——— on 1903 (W. Howard Seth- 

th), 371 

— “Training and Registm 

—— IV. #. Seth. 


Vania, Sit Jon e— 
a 
Wells, The Statues of, with some 
—— Foreign Exaniples 
S. Prior and Arthur Gard- 
— 

Seth-Smith, W. Howard : Leal Archi- 
tecture, 156; Somx Rerixorioxs on 
Ascurreervast, Evecarios axe Ex- 
AMINATION SUOORSTED ny THe Pexyest 
or run HRevorrs or tae Moanxx 
Epreatwox Comuseuox, 371; Tum 
Srarvrouy Taalxixd ano Reorserna- 
tion or Ancurreers, 234. 

Sewane, Brovocrcan Daroa c. or, rxca 
Isonures Burnprxos{ Professor Frank 
Clowes].—The System adopted at 
Christ's Hospital, Horsham, 193 ; 
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ment, e Method ting 
it, a6. 5 te ‘oblalneds 
105; — at — 106; 
Pun of Septic Tanks at Horsham 
foldin, — Views of Tanke at 

198; Details of Construc- 
tion and Treatment, 100; Adyano- 
tages of the —— 200, 

Discussion : Gilbert Fowler, 
201, 205, 206; *3 Griffiths, 
203; F, J. Willis, 208; BR. Langton 
Cole, ib. ; HE. Penfold, 204; Dr. 
Armstrong, ib. ; Oshorme Smith, 1b. ; 
E. Vincent t King, ib.; Max. Clarke, 
i&.: Frank Lishmnan, ih.; Aston 
Webb, 205; The Author, 206, 207 ; 
KE. B. Pike, 207; D. J. Ebbetts, 208. 

* Treatment of, by Bacteria, 

Sheffield Society of Architects, See 

Auuep Socrerims. 


— Churches, 162. 
Slater, John : i omelie Paper on 
ter, . 
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Smith, Osborne : Biological Disposal 
of Sewage, 204. 

Smith, Percival Gordon : 
notice, 247. 

Smoke Abatement, 51. 

— Cunomys [Hastwell Grayson), 
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Snell, A. Saxon: Plenum Ventilation, 
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Francais, 174. 

— Lewis: Stresses (review), 
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Cor , 126, 360, 

Spiers, R. Phené: M. Tournaire’s 
Delpht Drawings, 44; Lead Archi- 
teoture, 155; Egyptian Architectare 
(review), 161; Nonsuch Palace and 

Duro, 176; Plaster Deeo- 


—— researches, 453. 
Stained Glass at the Abbey, 131. 
Standing Committees: Annual Re- 

ports, 350; Elections, 448 ; Council 

tmonts, 483, 

Stannus, Hugh: The Fellowship Ques- 
tion, 243; The Welle Statues, 540. 

Statues of Wells, See Watts. 

Statutory Examinations. See Exaut- 
NATIONS. 
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Stresses, $77, 
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Symmetrical Loads be 401; La- 
eal Foroea and Irregular Loading. 
407. 

Srepents, Apnunss to [Aston Webb). — 
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Seulpture, ib. Travel, ib. ; —— 
ing cad Drawing, ib; 

Geology and Chemistry, ibs 
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THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Astos Wens, R.A. (elect), 
ES.A., at the First General Meeting, Monday, 2nd November 1903. 


Couueaaves, Lapres, an> GENTLEMEN,— 

OR a second time it is my privilege as President to address you on matters of interest 
and importance in confection with Architecture and this Institute. But first permit 
me to express a hope that all present have been able to take, since we last met, some 

change of air and scene so necessary for the due performance of our work. 

During the last twelve months there has not perhaps been any very striking development 
to chronicle. Our work is of such a character that twelve months is but a short period. 
Still, events have oceurred which may have far-reaching effects in the future, as regards both 
our Art and this Institute, and it will be my duty to refer to some of them in my address 
this evening. 

As regards our membership, 97 new members have been elected during the year, and we 
have lost 53 by death or resignation. Of our new members, 26 are Fellows and 71 Asso- 
ciates, and, in addition, 18 Associates have been elected to the rank of Fellow. All this is 
satisfactory, as far as it goes, but you will all agree with me that it does not go nearly far 
enough; we must not be content until the Institute includes among its members all 
reputable practising architects, or, at any rate, until we are satisfied that we have thoroughly 
investigated and removed as far as is possible all reasons for this not being 80. 

One matter concerning the affairs of the Institute, which I feel must shortly be dealt 
with, is the question of the election of Fellows, which, under existing rules, can hardly be said 
to meet the views of anybody. It is not very satisfactory to the Fellows on account of its 
indefiniteness and uncertainty ; and it is even less so, 1 have reason to believe, to Associates, 
who, not unnaturally, object to find admission to Fellowship less difficult than entrance to 
Associateship, And yet it is by no means easy to devise a remedy for this state of things. 
It is easy to say that everyone wishing to join the Institute must do so as an Associate, but 
under our Charter everyone desirous of becoming an Assoviate must first pass an exami- 
nation, but there are, admittedly, many whom we should like to join us, who, from their age, 
or standing, or want of leisure, could hardly be asked to submit themselves to the examina- 
tion qualifying for Associateship. 
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How is this difficulty to be overcome? The only way that occurs to me is to do as was 
done in the case of Associates ; and fix a date, say four or five years hence, after which, exeept 
in very exceptional circumstances, entrance to Fellowship otherwise than through the Asso- 
ciateship is absolutely closed. The fact that this would make the Fellowship somewhat more 
difficult to attain would increase its value in the eyes of the profession and the public, and 
would, in my opinion, rather attract than diseourage membership. It was distinctly so in the 
ease of the Associateship, and I believe would prove to be the same in the higher grade. 

But, if this were done, it would be necessary, during the intervening period, to open the 
doors to the Fellowship wider than at present, so that no reputable practising architect 
desiring to join us should be debarred from doing so. 

This is a question for the members of the Institute themselves to settle, and the Council, 
I am sure, would be glad to hear a full expression of opinion on a subject that must affect 
the future welfare of the Institute. L hope that an evening may be found during the Session 
when this matter may be fully discussed. 

One event of last Session, that I hope may lead to good results, was the meeting of the 
Presidents of the Allied Societies on the day after our Annual Dinner, when, together with 
our Vice-Presidents, Past-Presideuts, and myself, we informally discussed matters of interest, 
amongst these being the facilities for architectural education at present available in the 
various centres (especially in regard to the establishment of day schools); the question of 
the compulsory registration of architects; the admission to Fellowship of Presidents of Allied 
Societies, and of members unanimously proposed by an Allied Society. No resolutions were 
moved, but valuable information was exchanged. 

Another interesting event was the visit of Mr. C. F. MeKim, of New York, to receive the 
Royal Gold Medal. Mr. McKim brought with him a large number of illustrations of the 
work of himself and his colleagues, and has left behind him, I am sure, an enhanced opinion 
of the progress of architecture in America at its best, and a pleasant reminder of the public 
spirit which is alive in that great country to ensure the beautifying and ennoblément of her 
cities. May I also add that Mr. McKim has left amongst those he met a very high apprecia- 
tion of the man himself, his personality, and a desire to see him some day again amongst us? 

1 have to thank you for the encouragement you gave, by your presence in goodly 
numbers, to my experiment of informal * At Homes.” They afforded us an opportunity of 
seeing for the firat time a large number of the working drawings, sketches, and designs of two 
very distinguished architects, John Francis Bentley and William Eden Nesfield (which could 
only be shown in some such informal way), and at the same time of bringing many professional 
friends together for a short time in friendly intercourse ; and they bave not, therefore, I hope, 
ended altogether in smoke! { propose to continue the experiment this Session, and trast 
you will sgain contribute to their success by your presence. One evening I hope to have the 
drawings of another eminent architect, the late John Loughborough Pearson, through the 
kindness of his son, Mr, Frank Pearson; and it has occurred to me thut the exhibition, on 
another evening, of the water-colour sketches made by ourselves during our holidays might be 
of interest —painters of course being excluded on that occasion ! 

Another event in which this Institute has taken a keen interest is the acquisition of a 
permanent home by the Architectural Association. : 

It is w striking testimony to the high appreciation in which the work done by the 
Architectural Association is held that the Architectural Museum buildings and their contents 


should have been handed over to the Association as a free gift by the unanimous wish of the 


subscribers to the Museum, accompanied, 1 believe, by the full approval of all members of the 
profession. ; 
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But the Association have a serious work in hand to adapt the premises to their present 
and future requirements, involving them in an outlay far beyond the means at present at 
their disposal. Your Council felt sure they were interpreting your desire to show the interest 
of the Institute in the work, and have voted a sum of £500 towards the building fund. 

The day-school so successfully started by the Association seems destined in its new 
premises to work almost a revolution in our arehitectural education (or want of it); but as I 
went through the spacious courts of the Ecole des Beaux Aris, the other day, with their full- 
size models of columns aud entablatures, together with examples of Renaissance and Mediwval 
work, I said to myself the Architectural Association are only at the commencement of their 
work ; they cannot stop, but must go on, and when they have completed their schools must 
complete and extend their museam, and we older architects mast take eare to see them 
through with it. It has been a pleasure to the Institute for many years to lend this room 
to the Association for their meetings, and we shall miss them when they go; but we hope 
often to have their presence amongst us, for we need the energy and initiative of the younger 
men, 

Tn this connection I may briefly refer to the question of our own premises, mentioned in 
my last address. I then ventured to express my own opinion that this question of premises, 
though very important, could hardly be considered an immediately preasing one; and the 
question of a joint building has now been solved by the gift of premises to the Association. At 
the same time your Council and officers have not lost sight of the matter, and it is possible they 
may have some proposals to lay before you in connection with this subject later in the Session. 

Another event must be noted, (ec. the adoption and issue of a Form of Conditions. of 
Contract, which has been accepted by both the Institute of Builders and ourselves. (It is 
some indication of the importance of this document, and the complicated nature of some of an 
architect’s work outside his art, that it has taken some eight years to arrive at this result.) 
This contract, while recognising the absolute authority of the architect over the workmanship 
and materials used on the works, has defined, as far as is possible, the relative responsibilities 
and duties of the client, the architect, and the contractor ; and though itis, of course, too much 
to expect that any document could be drawn that would meet every case that may arise, we 
believe it will be found of great use to all engaged in building operations. 

The Inet Council election was made the oceasion of bringing before us again very pro- 
minently the question of the compulsory registration of architects, a subject which also made 
its appearance in the columns of the Times and in the list of Bills which were presented to 
Parliament during last session. 

As stated in a circular sent round to members of the profession, it is some sixteen years 
since this matter was first formally brought forward and « Bill prepared; but in reality the 
subject was mooted by members of the Institute as long ago as 1854, and brought upin 
subsequent years, without, however, any action being taken. I mention these dates to show 
that inaction on the part of the Institute has been deliberate and intentional, and does not 
arise from any want of due consideration of 80 important a matter. 

For myself, 1 was Honorary Secretary of the Institute from 1889 to 1892, when the 
question of registration was bronght most prominently forward, and thus became well 
acquainted with the details of the proposals and the arguments for and aguinst them. 

Those arguments appear to me to remain much the same to-day, on both sides, as they 
were then. Then, as now, there was a considerable body of opinion in favour of the proposal, 
and I certainly do not wish in any way to minimise the amount of it. Then, as now, 
there was a considerable body of opinion strongly agninst it, and under these cireum- 
stances I venture to say, Gentlemen, the thing for the moment is outside the realm of 
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practical polities ; for any experienced politician will tell you that Parliament would never 
grant compulsory powers of the sort proposed, except at the general request of the members 
of the profession interested, and at present there can be no doubt that the profession is 
sharply divided on the point, 

1 think I onght to say to you quite frankly, as your President, that personally I am not 
a supporter of the proposal at the present time, though I agree that the large body of opinion 
in favour of it cannot and must not be ignored. Evils there undoubtedly are, which should 
be removed; but, personally, I would try every possible alternative before applying such drastic 
remeilies as those proposed by this compulsory registration, which, I believe, must be repugnant 
to every artist, even if he be a supporter of the proposal or not. 

I am well aware that there are a large number of architects, especially amongst those 
practising outside the Metropolitan area, who are in favour of compulsory registration; but 
1 find, amongst the leaders of our profession, those whose work we admire, and on whose 
judgment we rely, that they are, as far as 1 know, almost to a man, strongly against the 
proposal; and I say again, therefore, we should hopelessly divide the profession by pressing 
the proposal at the present time. Consideration it is bound to have, but acceptance is 
hardly likely to be obtained by putting a pistol to the head of the Institute and demanding 
registration or our life. 

Remember, this proposal would not only register certain architects, but would decline to 
register others. A registration which gives one man a right to call himself an architect, and 
refuses it to another, is a very difficult and serious matter ; and I must say 1 should be sorry 
myself to have to pronounce judgment, for while “A.” may think “ X." a good architect, 
« B.” may not consider him an architect at all. Who, then, is to decide ? 

1 think I clearly understand the grievance against which registration is proposed as a 
remedy. Put quite shortly it is this: an architect, let us say, in a country town, is endea- 
vouring to carry out artistic work and to uphold the honour of the profeasion; but he finds 
much of the work he considers should go to him taken up by others who he knows are not 
artists in any sense of the word, and are untrammelled by any notions of honourable profes- 
sional conduct, and have no right to be called architects at all. So he says, let a law be passed 
that every man must pass a prescribed examination before he can call himself an architect, 
and then will the public be able to separate the sheep from the goats. I admit the grievance, 
and sympathise most sincerely with my friend ; but I doubt the wisdom or efficacy of the pro- 
posed remedy. 

I would ask this question of those who favour registration. Is it proposed for the benefit 
of architecture or architects? I know they will say and believe it is for both, 

Well, then, take the benefit to architecture first, as it should be taken. It will be 
admitted, I think, that good architects will do just as good architecture whether they are 
registered or not; it will therefore make no difference whatever to our best architecture. Our 
friend replies, That may be so, still it will prevent an enormous amount of bad architecture 
being perpetrated throughout the country by incompetent men. I take leave to doubt this; 
I fear that when registration became compulsory, though you would register much ability, ae 
would also register much inadility. That is the danger, and I fancy our friend would find 
himself worse off than before. Much of our building (it cannot be called architecture) is done 
by speculating builders, auctioneers, &c., who very properly do not now call themselves 
architects, and registration would not affect them as far as I understand it. 1t is trae th 
would not be able to recover their charges as architects in a Court of Law, but builders “% 
not paid by fees, and they would not call themselves architects. They will continue their 
work, and be perhaps even helped, for probably some of the best amongst them would work up 
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and pass the examination and carry on their poor buildings under the full authority and sanction 
of a Government diploma, and we shull see on the window blind “ Estate Agent and Govern- 
ment Architect,” and many suchlike combinations, Will this improve our architecture, or 
help our friend ? 

Then, again, we have generally thought a man who has the right to call himself an 
architect acquires the right by the buildings he has designed and whose erection he has 
superintended. ‘This is the test we ask of our own Fellows, but this compulsory registration 
would require that he be hall-marked “Architect” by Government examination, probably 
before he has designed or superintended a single building. Surely this is putting the cart 
before the horse, and cheapening the title of architect! We admit Associates by examination, 
but reqnire seven years to elapse and evidence of actual building before he becomes a 
Fellow. Suppose a man obtains the Government diploma, and his buildings turn out 
unsatisfactory, what will happen then ? In fact, is it possible to decide on paper whether a 
man is an architect, or on the same evidence to deny him that honourable name ? 

Another difficulty is, What standard of architectural excellence is to be fixed for the right 
of this Government diploma? It must, apparently, be the same for the practitioner in a 
distant country district as for our larger cities. Is this fair or desirable ? 

Again I would ask, sympathising as I do all the while with this grievance, is all this 
ticketing and docketing compatible with our art? Protection is in the air, | know, and I am 
not rash enough to express any opinion upon it. But I do know that Art has always been free. 
Let us not be the ones to shackle it. An artist is born, not made; no questions or answers 
admit him into the fold, only his work. We are constantly being told that doctors and 
lawyers have these Government diplomas, and so ought we; and if we venture to suggest that 
painters, sculptors, and engineers have none and require none, we are told that has nothing 
to do with it. But why not? Are not painting, sculpture, and engineering more nearly allied 
to architecture than law and medicine? 1 should have thought so. 

Then, as regards its benefit to architects, we are told that this diploma is essential in 
order to make the lazy ones work; the Institute examination, they say, is not sufficient 
inducement, and we must therefore compel them to come in. I can only say again, I do not 
think so. The lazy men we should admit for this reason had far better remain outside. 
Again, as regards the benefit to architects, I would ask you to remember that if this proposal 
were legalised to-morrow, the engineer, the borough surveyor, and surveyor, if members 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers or the Surveyors’ Institution, would be exempted from all 
restrictions, and would continue to practise architecture precisely as they do at present; 
the registered architect would come to be looked upon more as a luxury or as # consultant, 
to be called in on very important matters only, and so a large part of the work, which 
is already so greatly encroached upon, would finally slip away from architects altogether. It 
would also be necessary that all those calling themselves architects at the time of the passing 
of the Bill, whatever their qualifications, would receive the Government diploma, so T am 
afraid our friend in the country town would receive no relief in his lifetime. 

The words of the Memorial addressed to the Council in 1891 appear to me as true now 
as then—* That a Diploma of Architecture would be a fallacious distinction, equally useless as 
a guide to the public and misleading as an object for the efforts of the student,” And, 
further, that “no legislation can protect the public from bad design.” 

While saying this, I would like those who are in favour of the compulsory registration of 
architects to believe that we are entirely in sympathy with every effort to raise the status of 
architecture and the architect in this country, and it is on this very account that I have 
ventured to discuss the matter at some length this evening. 
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It seems to me we must first come to some agreement amongst ourselves as to the 
standard to be set up, and how it is to be tested, and until this is defined registration would 
be useless and fallacious. 

I am reminded of a story you will probably all remember, told by the late Bishop of 
London at one of our Dinners, of an Oxford Don leaning over a wall and watching two under- 
graduates trying to induce a tortoise to put his head out of his shell by holding out some 
tempting bait, but without result; and at last the Don quietly saying to those undergraduates, 
“Don’t you think, gentlemen, you had better try the other end?" And 1] would venture to 
say to you, gentlemen, don’t you think we had better try the other end? If, as I think, there 
is no probability of getting what we all want—a higher appreciation of architecture by legisla- 
tion at the present time—would it not be better to redouble our efforts to gain the same resalts 
by raising the standard of architecture amongst ourselves, by encouraging the higher education 
of our young men, so that in time superior attainments may make membership of this Institute 
a recognised qualification in the eyes of the public, as | believe is the case already, to a great 
extent, not only at home but in the Colonies also ? 

Professor Kerr, in a very interesting address on registration, said if was open to question 
whether, when this Institute started standing committees on Art, Literature, Practice, and 
Science, it should not have added a fifth on Edneation, and | think he was right, 

Eduesation is everywhere the cry, and if the Institute is to take a more prominent part 
in architectural education, it will be necessary toe depart, to some extent, from the position 
it has taken in this matter up to the present time. 

Up to the present we have been satisfied, and 1 think rightly so, by endeavouring to 
arrive at and suggest a standard of architectural education by means of our examinations, 
leaving the preparation and education of students to others. During the las} Session your 
Council had laid before them for their consideration certain draft proposals on architectural 
education, drawn up by a body of well-known architects interested in this question, though 
not at present members of this Institute, including sach well-known names as Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, and Mr. Halsey Ricardo. These 
proposals set forth the proposition that neither the system of articled pupilage nor the 
training in polytechnics and art schools had proved satisfactory, and that a combination of the 
two systems was desirable; that architectural education at present suffers from want of 
organisation, and should be taken up by a representative body of architects—such as this 
Institute—which shall be accepted by the public and profession as authoritative. 

The proposals suggested a preliminary course of training in schools and workshops, and a 
subsequent course in the office of a practising architect, an endeavour being made to eo- 
ordinate and bring into line existing institutions, by the adoption, in conjunction with these 
institutions, of a uniform system, with a central body such as this Institute at the head. 

This, omitting all details, which are, of course, important, gives a fair idea of the 
proposals, und, I believe, commended itself to the Council as not only a desirable proposal 
but also an eminently practicable one. ‘ 

; The Council having ascertained that the authors of these proposals would be willing to 
nasist the Institute in working them out, by appointing some of their number to act on a 
Committee, the Council have appointed an Education Committee ; and amongst those outside 
the Institute who have accepted an invitation to join our deliberations are Sir Arthur Riicker, 
Principal of London University; Mr. T. G, Jackson, Treasurer of the Royal Academy ; 
Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C.C.; Professor Perry, of the Board of Education; and Mr, Basil 


Champneys; while the authors of the draft proposals nominated Mr. inald B Z 
Profeesor Lethaby, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and Mr. Macartney. nen — 
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This Committee has met and discussed the matter and, with the aid of a Sub-Committee, 
has drawn up and adopted « report which is now under the consideration of the Council, and 
I am not, therefore, in a position to bring it before you, though I hope to be able to do so early 
in the course of the present Session. We are encouraged to hope that we may be enabled 
to obtain the co-operation of the various teaching bodies in London in the scheme, and in 
course of time to extend our operations to the chief cities of the kingdom. 

We also hope to constitute a Board of Architectural Education, bringing upon it 
distinguished men interested in the subject, whether members of the Institute or not, its 
main duties being those of an advisory board on the courses of architectural studies in the 
various schools and their examinations. 

As the scheme develops we hope to have the assistance of our Allied Societies, and to 
offer facilities to their members to participate in the advantages of these improved methods 
of education, and first and foremost we hope to unite in one great effort for the improvement 
of the education of our younger brethren and give them advantages we sorely miss ourselves. 

I feel I must apologise for having detained you so long on purely technical points on such 
an occasion as this, leaving me, unfortunately, but little time to deal with architectural matters 
of more general interest. 

The past year has seen some notable events in architectural history—the opening of 
Truro Cathedral, completed in the course of fifteen years, with the exception of its western 
towers ; the selection of a design for the new cathedral of Liverpool ; the opening up of a large 
portion of the Strand improvement by the London County Council, and the erection of an 
important building on a portion of its site ; the adoption of a design by the same body for the 
new Vauxhall Bridge; and the selection of a design for the great university at Cardiff. 
Further progress has been made with the great Government buildings in Whitehall and 
elsewhere, including, it is understood, the purchase of the remainder of the Great George 
Street site; while the Government have completed their great Post-Office building at West 
Kensington. 

It has been my good fortune to see Truro Cathedral since it was completed, and all who 
huve done so will, | am sure, agree with me that the new nave is a noble addition to the 
building, and that, accepting the literal use of a previous style in which its designer was so 
thorough « master, the result is impressive and worthy of the great effort made by Cornish- 
men for its erection. The deflection of the main axis of the nave, some six feet, 1 believe, 
in a length of 800 fect, and mainly caused by the necessities of the site, lends, I cannot 
doubt, advantage to the general effect, both internally and externally. Externally one could 
wish the material had been entirely granite, but probably the cost of this would have been 
practically prohibitory. 

Since last we met Liyerpool has also decided upon a cathedral, designed on mediwyal 
lines by a young man bearing an honoured name in the architectural world, whose success 
must be a mutter of enconragement to young men and demonstrate once again the 
immense opportunities open to young architects of ability by the competitive system. It 
does not come within my province at this stage to refer critically to the design ; but 1 am 
sure you will join with me in wishing Mr. Gilbert Scott success in his great. and responsible 
undertaking. The appointment of Mr. Bodley, one of the assessors, as joint architect with 
Mr. Scott to carry out the work is not in accordance with our “ Suggestions,"’ and must not be 
looked upon as a precedent. The circumstances were very exceptional. I understand it was 
done with the complete concurrence of Mr. Scott, and was only agreed to by Mr. Bodley after 
great. pressure had been put upon him, and when it became evident that the award would 
otherwise be put aside. 
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A note of warning greatly affecting London has been sounded during the last few days 
by the advertising for sale, tor building purposes, of one of the principal squares in Kensington, 
which, if carried out, would greatly interfere with the amenities and healthfalness of the royal 
borough ; and if the same process were carried through London it is almost impossible to 
realise the havoc that would be wrought. Fancy Berkeley Square, Belgrave and Eaton 
Squares, Bloomsbury and Gordon Squares, and many others, all covered with huge blocks 
of flats! This, of course, is not likely to happen at present; hut as long as they are in 
private hands it might happen at any time. 

Gardens with the backs of houses looking upon them are not so vulnerable, as they are 
difficult of access, and the houses themselves have considerable rights over them. I was 
myself offered the freehold of one of these gardens as a free gift some years ago, the owner 
being anxious to be free of its management and maintenance. But these gardens, as I 
pointed out last year, do not give to London what the squares do—a sight of grass, trees, and 
sometimes flowers. Truc, they might be kept much better than they are, and be made much 
brighter than they are; but as they are we are grateful for them. It has been suggested that 
Parliament should obtain some control over these open spaces, which would not interfere with 
landlords’ and frontagers’ rights, beyond the disability of covering them with buildings ; and 
we must earnestly hope that Parliament and the County Council will lay their heads together 
to this end, 

The widening of London Bridge is in fall progress, and the temporary covered footways 
on either side suggest what picturesque and welcome adjuncts they would be to our bridges. 
These, the most exposed portions of our roadways, cannot be crossed in wet and windy weather 
without great discomfort, which those covered ways would entirely obviate. 

While on the subject of our streets, we may be permitted to wonder what is to be the 
end of the forest trees planted on the verge of so many of our footways, delightful when 
young, but now they are up to the tops of our houses rather darkening and obstructing to 
the view of handsome buildings. The huge electric standards, also, now being planted down 
the centre of our streets, seem to require immediate attention, both as regards position, design, 
and the curious colour they are painted. 

The visit of Mr. McKim last summer naturally brought into prominence American 
practice in matters connected with our art, and especially with the control exercised in 
America over public improvements, and he left in our Library a book containing a report 
which deals with the improvement of Washington by laying it out on a large and compre- 
hensive seale; I commend a study of this book to all interested—and what architect is not ? 
—in the laying out and improvement of our great cities. 

This book recounts how a small body of experts were appointed to prepare and submit 
a general plan for the development of the entire Park system of the district. This Committee, 
1 understand, virtually put aside their large and profitable private work for nearly a year and 
devoted their time and experience to the service of the nation, a sacrifice made without any 
pecuniary reward. 

The Committee consisted of two architects, Mr. Burnham and Mr, MeKim, a leading 
sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens, and Mr. Olmsted, whose untue is identified with what is best in 
garden architecture in America. 

For the proceedings of this Committee 1 must refer you to their report, merely stating 
here that a short tour to the principal capitals of Europe was made, and then a comprehensive 
plan for the laying out of Washington was produced and laid down on the noblest and 
grandest lines, folly illustrated by drawings and models. 

The Committee describe the realisation of the scheme as a stupendous task, much greater 
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than any one generation can hope to accomplish; but they add that the hearty and intelligent 
co-operation with which the plans have been received by the officers of the Government, the 
Committees of Congress, and the public generally, makes it practically certain that the 
development of the national capital will be prosecuted on the lines proposed. 

Since this was written I understand a large sum has been voted, which will enable a 
substantial start to be made. 

Again, at our Annual Dinner I ventured to give some particulars of a Commission 
appointed under the Charter of New York, composed of experts, who also act without fee or 
advice in all art matters in connection with New York. 

This is carrying out to some extent the more complete system in existence in France, 
where the care of all public buildings in Paris is entrusted to (1) the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts ; (2) the Minister of J ustice and Publie Worship; (3) the Prefect 
of the Seine; and (4) the Prefect of Police. Each of these Ministers is advised by a Council, 
mainly formed of architects of distinction. ‘The duties and constitution of these Councils are 
very fully set out in a book by our late Secretary, William H. White, entitled Architecture and 
Public Buildings, published in 1884, which contains a great deal of most interesting information 
on this subject. It is under this direction that Paris as we see it to-day has been produced, and 
the same system is followed all over France. As the author says: “ None, having an under- 
standing of these matters, can traverse Paris without feeling that the authority which initiates 
and controls the great works of architecture in that capital, is a real and competent authority, 
to which the State turns for guidance and on whose judgment the Parisians rely." 

Every public building throughout France, great or small, has an architect attuched to it, 
and, where necessary, an assistant architect, who, commencing in some humble eapacity at 
the Council of Civil Buildings, in due time is admitted as assistant to this Board, or Council, 
which gives him right of presentation to a publie building in course of construction, as sub- 
ordinate to the architect who is carrying it out, spends his days on the works, and may rise, 
if he conducts himself well, to be assistant architect or joint architect to a building, and ulti- 
mately arehitect-in-chief. In course of time he is summoned to take the place of Councillor 
on one of the various Boards, and ultimately the Academy of Fine Arts, who educated him, 
will hear of him again, and finally elect him to their body. 

Thus the State not only assists in providing an efficient system of architectural education, 
but also provides itself with an efticient body of trained architects to undertake its public 
buildings, all working on a well-defined tradition, and producing works of great excellence, 
which we cannot but admire. I do not propose to compare these systems with the course 
adopted in this country, partly because you are all well aware what that is, and also because 
I am afraid the comparison could hardly be in fayour of this country. Not that I mean, for 
4 moment, that the French system in its entirety would be suitable here; it tends no doubt 
to a loss of individuality, which would hardly be tolerated here, for though we talk a good 
deal of working on traditional lines, I am not sure whether we have yet learnt the lesson of 
sinking our own individuality sufficiently to do so. 

I have mentioned these systems in force in France and America to draw attention once 
more, as I ventured to do last year, to the pressing need there seems to be in Great Britain, 
and which I think most of us feel, for some authority to whom schemes of public improve- 
ments should be submitted, not necessarily for sanction, but for consultation and advice. 
The work could hardly be entrusted to any single individual, but there would. surely be no 
difficulty in finding men of skill, taste, and authority enough, and with patriotism enough 
to form such a Commiesion as that established in New York, and on the same terms, if asked 
to do so by His Majesty's Government. — 

e 
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And how enormously such a body would strengthen the hands of the authorities carrying 
out great works and the architects designing them ; public confidence would be increased, and 
schemes would be exeeuted which are now often either dropped altogether or carried through 
in a half-hearted way as a compromise—a method desirable no doubt in many concerns of 
life, but absolutely fatal where art is concerned. The essence of a work of art is its com- 
pleteness, and there compromise can find no place. Ido not mean necessarily high finish 
or elaboration, but the expression of a complete idea; take something away from it or add 
something incongruons to it and it is destroyed as a work of art, and though this is understood 
as regards painting and sculpture (for who would venture either Lo add to or take away from 
a fine picture ?), it isin no way understood or recognised as regards buildings. A house is 
designed to stand on a broad terrace, the terrace is eut out and surprise expressed that the 
house does not look as was expected. A building is arranged with certain approaches which 
are entirely omitted, or in matters of detail the windows are divided with bars giving scale 
to a building, and these are cat out. 

But I have wandered from my snbject, viz. the need of some authority to whom to 
refer our public improvement schemes. A case in point bas lately arisen on the question 
first raised by Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft, on the alignment of the eastern end of the Strand 
Improvement Scheme. All who have taken part in that controversy will acknowledge the 
great consideration shown by the London County Council in the matter, first, by putting 
up boards to show the varions proposals; and, secondly, by inviting representatives of your 
Council to meet their Committee and diseuss the matter on the spot, which we did with great 
advantage, I believe, to both sides. But now who is to decide on the merits of the various 
plans? Would not the deliberate opinion of an independent body carry great weight with 
the public, who I believe are willing enough to pay, if assured they will thereby get a good 
thing? Since these words were in print the County Council has decided, and we have been 
officially informed that in the opinion of the Council not one of the proposals made (inelud- 
ing that I presume of their own adviser) offers sufficient advantages to justify the Council in 
incurring the great expense which would be involved in increasing the already adequate 
width (100 feet) of the portion of the thoroughfare in question; and so what appeared to 
many brought up to consider such matters a great opportunity is lost to London. Public 
bodies appear to consider that the point on which all matters of public improvement have 
finally to he settled is the one of cost. No matter how good the suggestion, if it can be shown 
to cost more it is doomed. In other countries, where land in great cities is equally costly, it 
is recognised that spaciousness and dignity bear interest to a city higher than gold, by in- 
creasing the dignity of its life, the pride of its citizens, and the addition of a beauty that 
cannot fade. The decision may be right or may be wrong. My point is, and I speak with all 
respect : Are we satisfied with the competency of the tribunal to decide so important a matter ? 

Then, again, the solution of the Vauxhall Bridge design, which dragged on for so long, 
and was so happily settled as soon as collaboration. between engineer and architect was esta~ 
blished, would have been still further greatly accelerated had there been some such Commission 
to which the matter could have been referred. 

Again, there is that most thorny question of the control of the 
Holborn to the Strand. The Committee of the County Council 
consulting us in the early stages, while the laying out of the street was under consideration 
and also with regard to obtaining designs, with every intention, we fally believe, of carrying the 
accepted one through ; but nothing has been done, so far, and this, as we firmly believe, not 
from want of will on the part of the Committee and officials, but from want of power which 
the strong opinion of a generally recognised competent authority would have supplied. 


: great new street from 
paid us the compliment of 
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Gentlemen, I venturé to think the formation of such an authority should be advocated 
by this Institute, in conjunction with the public bodies concerned, and that finally something 
might be done fo place this matter on a more satisfactory basis, The interest that architects 
naturally take in our cities, and London in particular, is my reason for bringing it forward. 

The public are singularly apathetic in the matter. We have so long preached to them 
the beauty of old work that they have apparently taken our view and regard modern work 
with comparative indifference. They resent, and no doubt in many cases rightly, the least 
interference with ancient buildings, but treat with unconcern the vast modern changes now 
taking place in our cities. The study of the past, invaluable to the student, essential for 
instruction and refreshment to all of us, must not take the place—for us at least—of the all- 
absorbing present and future. Last century was spent by us in research and retrospection, 
let us now show the result of our studies and spend this one in action and progress. Let us 
see that our buildings are beautiful, as beautiful as we can make them, and with a beauty that 
tells of our time; not original, perhaps, but at least distinctive; let us see that they meet 
the present complicated requirements, that they are well placed for sun and air, cheerful, 
wholesome, gladdening ; that we put something of ourselves into them, in order that they 
may give out something to others, and Jet us remember how great a responsibility rests upon 
us architects in our work. Ruskin, addressing the Architectural Association, once said : 
* What a peculiar importance and responsibility are attached to your work when you consider 
its permanence and the multitudes to whom it is addressed. We frequently are led by wise 
people to consider what responsibility may sometimes attach to words which yet, the chance 
is, will be heard by few and forgotten as soon as heard. But none of your words will be heard 
by few, and none will be forgotten for five or six hundred years, if you build well. You will 
talk to all who pass by; . . . . all those littl sympathies, those freaks of fancy, those jests 
in stone, will occupy mind after mind of utterly countless multitudes long after you are gone; 
you have not, like authors, to plead for a hearing or to fear oblivion. Do but build large enough 
and carve boldly enongh, and all the world will hear you ; they cannot choose but look.” 

Let us, then, resolve that we will go straight forward, adding our little something to the 
yreat story of our noble art. 


** Guests of the ages at to-morrow’'s door, 
Why shrink we? ‘The long track behind us lies, 
The lamps gleam, und the music throbs before, 
Bidding us enter; and I count him wise 
Who loves so well man’s noble memories; 
He needs must love man’s nobler hopes yet more," 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Tue Riawr Hor. LORD WINDSOR, P.C., 


D.1L., First Commissioner of H.M. Works, who an with reference to what had fallen 


rose at the instance of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Alex. Graham, asked to be allowed to express his 
thanks for the privilege accorded him to be there 
that evening and to propose a vote of thanks to 
the President for the remarkable Address they had 
just listened to. He also wished to say how very 
deeply he appreciated the honour—the distin- 

ished hononr—which had been conferred upon 
him by the President and the Council and the [n- 
stitute in having his name read out as the receiver 
of an honorary di tion from the Institute. He 


should have hesitated very much indeed in saying 
from 


the President if the subject had been treated 

a more technical point of view than it had been, 
but though in the early part of the Address re 
ference had been made to matters relating to the 
administration of the Institute and concerni 
the registration of architects—matters on whi 
he should not for a moment express any opinion 
—towards the end of the Address the President 
had dealt with matters that did not affect the 
Institute alono, but affected very deeply indeed the 
whole population of the kingdom, who had their 
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own share in the architectural work of the great 
towns and cities. There wore one or two points 
he craved their indulgence to say a word or two 
about. The last subject that the President dealt 
with, was, he ventured to think, to the world in 
general, the most important perhaps—viz. his 
reference to the advantages and the importance 
of having some recognised body of competent 
persons who conld be referred to and who could 
udvise those who were responsible for obtaining 
designs for great architectural improvements. 
Some of the proceedings in other 
countries had been given, and that of the United 
States was of very great practical importance. It 
had been shown that the foremost architects and 
artists of America gave up their time and abilities 
freely to help the State in the great work of 
beautifying their cities, and he had no doubt that 
the foremost artiats in all branches of Art in this 
country would not hesitate for a moment to give 
their services to the State in such honourable 
work, There was no doubt that London—and he 
mentioned London because it was the Metropolis, 
and was naturally foremost in their thoughts 
—had suffered terribly in the past from the 
want of a broad view of the manner in which 
their chief architectural works should be de- 
signed in order to make their city a magnificent 
city. Take for instance a part of London 
directly under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment—Whiteball; if the design and the plan 
for dealing with Whiteball had, from the very 
commencement of the rebuilding of their public 
offices, been laid out on broad lines, a most magni- 
ficent approach to the Houses of Parliament 
could have been made. The blame for the failure 
to bring this about in no way attached to the 
architects, but to those who had instructed them. 
The architects had built fine buildings, but 
they had been cols itted to consider the 
actual work upon which they were engaged ; there 
had been no particular reference w any building 
which was there before, and no reference what- 
ever to any one that might follow. Though, 
however, they had lost many great opportunities, 
it was sare too late —— he wished * 
express his entire sympathy and concurrence wit 

the President when he hoped that some such 
udvisory body of competent should have 
# voice in the Inying out on @ large scale of the 
streets and buildings of London. He might go 
one step further. He had no right’ to express 
anything more than his own personal concurrence 
with the President's views; but he might say 
this, that if the views of the President were, as 
he believed them undoubtedly to be, the opinion 
of the Council and the Institute, he wonld gladly 
undertake to lay those views before His Majesty's 
Government, and whether it might be possible 
for anything to be done or not—for some time, 
at least—those views should be placed for con- 
sideration before the Government and no time 
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should be lost in having this expression of 
opinion fally considered. ‘The President had re- 
ferred to an important building for which the 
designs had been made, and with which he (Lord 
Windsor) had been rather intimately connected— 
viz, the new University College buildings at 
Cardiff—and he was glad to have the opportunity 
of saying that to the fonr architects who assisted 
them in South Wales and Monmouthshire to 
obtain designs for those important buildings, 
they were deeply grateful. The pity of it was 
that they had only money enough to erect a por- 
tion of one of the buildings, and the chief thing he 
felt as he looked at those designs was that 
should all be built, that they shonld all take a 
concrete form, He trusted that South Wales 
and Monmouthshire would before long provide 
the money for a very much larger portion, if not for 
the whole of the selected design. The President 
had referred to the trees that had been planted in 
London along the streets. This raised rather an 
important question to those living in London: 
what was to be the future of the forest troes 
growing in the streets. His nal opinion was 
that they were too much afraid of the pruning 
knife. ‘Trees in towns and cities should be made 
entirely subservient to the architeetural features 
of the streets. Forest trees with branches 
that grew a they listed, suitable as they were 
for open parks and open spaces, wore certainly 
not the kind to form the surroundings of archi- 
tectural buildings. They had, he knew, a great 
difficulty to contend with in London—viz. the 
inevitable smoke question, Hardly any tree bat 
the plane—al h it might have grown beauti- 
fully when planted a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years ago—conuld now stand the London 
smoke, and the plane was not easily to be dealt 
with with the praning knife. There were difficulties 
to be got over, but he ventured to think that they 
must in some way troat the plane (ns it could grow 
the best in London) to make a beautiful green sup- 

to the architecture of their streets. Touch- 
ing this question of their trees and parks, he had 
seen recently an anxious letter in the newspapers, 
from which it a there was an idea 
afloat that the Office of Works were about to make 
a new road across the Green Park which might 
be detrimental to its present character and beauty. 
He might say that there was no intention what- 
ever, So far as he know, of making a new road 
across the Park. Such a work would not be 
carried out until it had been sufficiently ¢on- 
sidered by Parliament, and, in fact, the public 
generally. There was no intention whatever, and 
certainly not in connection with the Queen's 
Memorial, of cutting a new road through the 
Green Park. In conclusion he begged to ropose 
a most hearty vote of thanks to the President for 
— and — Address, 

x. HENRY T. HARE, President of the 
Architectural Association, London, said it was a 


pleasure and privilege to him to have the 
onour of seconding the vote of thanks so ably 
and eloquently proposed by Lord Windsor. The 
Annnal Address of the President of the Institute 
was always looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipations for a réswmé of the events of the past 
year. In the present instance their President, Mr, 
‘Aston Webb, had the happy faculty of crystallising 
and ex ing the thoughts which were in their 
own minds, and of expressing the thoughts which 
were also in his mind, in a manner at once con- 
cise, clear, and instructive. The Seer covered 
by the Address was considerable. The question of 
registration, which had been dealt with in a more 
exhaustive manner than ever * in their 
Presidential Addresses, was, and would be, he 
fenred, for some time, a very burningone. There 
could be no doubt that the state of affairs which 
had given oceasion for the promulgation of the 
Bill brought before Parliament last session was a 
very lamentable one, and on many grounds one 
could not fail to have considerable sympathy with 
the promoters of the Bill, although one might not 
sympathise with the exact means by which they 
proposed to sttain their wishes. Perhaps the 
most interesting and most important point touched 
upon in the Address was that of the control of 
public buildings and important public improve- 
ments. That was one of the largest questions 
which concerned the architectural profession, 
and one of the most serious with regard to the 
—* mt and — — and 
other large cities. It was particularly gratifyin 
to them to hear the manner in Cinch Lord 
Windsor had accepted the suggestions made by 
the President in his Address, and it was 4 matter 
for congratulation to the Institute, and to the coun- 
try at large, that a nobleman with such large atid 
sympathetic ideas concerning architecture and the 
arts shonld be at the head of the Office of Public 
Works ot the present time. That some such 
control must be instituted in the future—in the 
very near future he hoped—was evident to any- 
ons who looked around him and compared the 
state of onr own country with that of other coun- 
tries on the Continent and in America. No one 
who had travelled could have failed to notice the 
way in which great public improvements were 
carried out in other countries, and to feel a sense 
of shame when comparing it with the way they 
were carried out in this country. The reason 
generally given for the small and mean spirit with 
which our public improvements were carried out 
was that it was the spirit of commercialism, and 
therefore the cheapest course was —— 
adopted. That was the most narrow-minded an 
the worst course that could be taken. The 
scheme which was controlled by the greatest idea 
and —— by the largest lines was the one 
which in the run would prove to be most 
remunerative. ‘That was sufficiently evidenced by 
the great schemes for improvement carried out in 
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Paris daring the last generation or two. Almost 
all such schemes had been remunerative both in 
the narrowest monetary sense, and much more so 
in their general advantage to the city, It was, 
however, on another footing that he wished to add 
a few remarks in seconding the vote, viz.—as Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association. Mr. Aston 
Webb was one of the most honoured of their Past- 
Presidents, and it was highly gratifying to him (the 
er), 1s having the honoar to be President at 

e present time, to hear the very sympathetic way 
he had referred to the workof the Association and 
to what had been alluded to as “the great de- 
rture " about to take place in their removal to 
ufton Street. The Institute and the Association 
had for many years been more or less in touch 
with each other, and the sympathy and support 
the latter received from the Institute had increased 
as the years went by. The association between 
the two bodies was becoming more and more 
intimate. For some years the junior body had 
had the privilege of using the Institute room for 
their meetings, a privilege — appreciated 
very highly indeed; and now they were re- 
moving to their new home in Tufton Street they 
had the advantage of the counsel and advice of 
the President and of the Council of the Institute 
in the steps which had been taken, and this had 
been crowned by a most generous donation towards 
their building fund. The work the Association 
was earrying out must appeal to all architects; 
it was that of the education of the next generation 
of architects. Everyone agreed that the education 


of architects under the pupi system was not 
all that could be desired, and that much improve- 
ment could be made. This they were endeavour- 


ing to bring about by a system of teaching in a 
day school preparatory to pupilage. This da. 
school had now been in force for two years, an 
the results so far were most gratifying. What it 
might lead to in the future was impossible to 
say, but he looked forward to the time when this 
work would be expanded to something very much 
larger than it was at present, and anes some 
day supersede the system of pupilage altogether. 
That, however, was looking too far ahead; they 
must go slowly and step by step. There was, he 
believed, practically no system of pupilage in 
America; they were, he thought, endeavouring to 
make their training entirely a collegiate one. At 
all events, the step the Association was taki 
in the way of education must be for the benefit 
the profession, and must command the sympathy 
and support of all those interested in the Arts. 
Mr. REGINALD BLOMFLELD, MA said 
that the President had touched admirably in 
every case On & { many exceedingly interest- 
ing subjects, but he (the speaker) could not quite 
agree with Mr. Hare in thinking that the control 
of public buildings was the most important 
— now before architects. The education of 
young architect, he thought, was a much 
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more important affair. ‘They had to look to the 
future. They themselves who were now wrestling 
with their respective practices were now in action, 
and had to make the best they could of the 
training they bad received, but they were moat of 
them dissatisfied with that training and felt there 
was inuch more to be done, and which ought to 
be done. The President had sketched the general 
programme that was now before their Council. 
Some who were outside the Institute had been 
very glad to co-o to the best of their 
ity i paring that programme. The 
ey saw it was that the present 
state of architectural education was very unsatis- 
factory, and it failed — in two ways. 
The system of pupi to which they had been 
used and which been going on for years 
had many excellent points, but half the value 
of it was wasted becanse the student, when he 
went into an architect's office, did not know 
how to learn. He recollected when he went 
into his uncle's office abont the age of twenty- 
three or so, after he had been there three mon’ 
his unele was much surprised because he 
had not the slightest idea whata “ mitre’* meant; 
but there was no reason why he should know, as 
he had bad no experience and no chance of know- 
ing what a “mitre” meant before. That was not 
the right state of mind in which to enter an 
architect’s office; the student ought to know 
what he was to look for and what he was to learn, 
and that was where the shoe pinched, snd 
what, it seemed to him, they to remedy. 
The idea was that the best solution would 
an introductory training in «a thoroughly well- 
equipped school. In that regard be thought the 
Architectural Association bad done wonders. He 
never had been a member of the Architectural 
Association, but he had the highest possible admi- 
ration for it. For years, for two or more genera- 
tions, it had pursued its way through good and ill 
report on its own resources and had done admir- 
able work. It seemed now to be going stronger 
than ever, because it had taken fresh premises, 
and they hoped to see it become the nucleus of a 
school of training; but it was practically on its 
own resources. -They, the educational reformers, 
would like to see it reinforced. It seemed to them 
that the Association required more equipment 
than could ever be provided by an individual body 
working on its own resources, and that was the 
point at which the reformers—he would not say 
attacked it, but wanted to develop and organise, 
80 that the system of technical education might be 
advanced to a further point than it had at 
present reached. They would like to see the 
school system, as administered by the Architec- 
tural Association, supplemented by a v 
system of training in what was roughly called 
“the workshop,’ but which in connection with 
modern technical training was generally called 
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the laboratory.” The in the case of an 
architect was not a place to man tire chemicals, 


but a place where the student would come in 
contact with the actual facts with which be would 
have to deal for the remainder of his career: that 
is to say, when he had to design « building and 
draw up a —— he would have some 
rudimentary of what the work was, und 
would not specify timber with impossible seant- 
lings, or things of that sort, which one had known 
young architects to do, The pupil had very little 
opportunity of learning this in his master’s office; 
he saw the drawings pasaing before him, but very 
often he had no idea what he was doing; be drew 
away bravely, but did not grasp the thing. Now 
they wished to enable the student to visualise the 
matters he was dealing with. That was one point 
with regard to this la idea ; another point 
was that it should give the opportunity of research 
into the constructive problems they all had to 
solve. That was a point in the st 
architecture which had been altogether neglected 
since the days of Wren. They had had a snccea- 
sion of excellently skilful architects who had 
pursued one manner after another since the days 
of Wren, but be doubted if any of them had 
studied construction; they had Ae ee con- 
structors incidentally, but had ei taken 
it for — aio ——— omselves about it, 
except wi to the particular question 
at the time. They had been for — nearly 
two centuries working on that line, and it seemed 
to him, and indeed to all of them, that it waa 
about time to get out of it. The 

in front of them was undoubtedly a very large 
one, but it was not revolutionary; the idea was to 
develop and co-ordinate existing « 


ystems, and 
that was « programme, he thought, which should 
appeal to all architects. Those senior members 


of the profession who were past masters in the 
art, and who also enjoyed the advantage of being 
on the right side of the table, sho: put their 
shoulders to the wheel as well us the rest of them, 
and to the members of the Institute he would par: 
ticularly a « The Institute had in its Presi- 
dent an architect of rare sagacity and tact, who 
more than anyone was likely to lead this scheme 
to a good issue, It was, be thought, the daty of 
all architects to co-operate in this scheme, din 
connection with any programme put before them to 
give it at least a candid and impartial hearing. 
Tue PRESIDENT, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said that their Shtigations really lay 
more to their visitors, They were much honoured 
* pare a a Winter with them, and much 
iim for the sympathetic way in which 
he had entered into the —— brought forward 
in bis Address. They were also very much obliged 
to the other distinguished men, painters and 
architects, who had honoured th * 
sence that evening. 





THE CITY OF PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By R. M. Hamiuron [A.), 


ERTH, the eapital of Western Australia and the seat of government, is at the present 

P moment the most flourishing town of the young Commonwealth, It is a rapidly 

increasing community; within the city limits there are about 40,000 inhabitants, 

while without there ure four or five smaller municipalities with growing populations. These 

boroughs in two eases are only separated by the artificial limit practically of the width of a 

street, causing clashing of interests, which friction will most probably increase when it comes 
to the consideration of a completer water supply and a proper system of drainage. 

Perth is very prettily situated on the north side of the Swan River, which expands out 
into a small lake on the south side of the town, and also bends round to the north to form the 
eastern limit of the city. The streets are oriented nearly according to the four points of the 
compass, most of them fairly wide, but by an unaccountable lack of foresight Hay Street, 
which has become the principal busy street, was reduced in width a good many years back, 
The disadvantage of this is now fully seen, and the false economy realised, Though the town 
has been a municipality a long while, its progress was very slow up to the time of the great 
gold finds at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and further inland nearly ten years ago. In common 
with the country ut large, it has happily prospered since the goldfields have been opened up. It 
must be admitted, too, that city councillors have been alive to their responsibilities, and have 
kept pace with the expansion as far as funds would carry them. It has been a period of 
constructing works, the making of streets, the laying out of squares and gardens and recreation 
grounds which had only lain as reserves in a state of nature— mostly sand—on the city maps. 
Now the city possesses a fair number of lungs prettily laid out and cared for, notably the 
Queen's Gardens, which four or five years ago were ugly scarred excavations and clay pits 
deserted by brickmakers. They have been transformed by the gardener’s spade into a 
favourite beauty spot. 


While on the subject of the beautifying of the city, mention must be made of the 
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King's Park, on the west side, lying on elevated ground, on one side of which runs the 
Swan River. It is a reserve of nearly 1,000 acres, mostly covered with the natural bush, 
and in the springtime carpeted with native wildflowers of varied sorta called into a sudden 
and brief existence by the returning warmth which converts the sandy soil into a foreing 
bed. A high cliff of between 180 and 200 feet dominates the river for some distance, and 
from the winding drive along the summit charming views are visible of the city and the 
distant reaches of the river below, where it expands again into lake-like stretches of water, 
quite salt. It may confidently be said that few cities are more happily situated amidst 
picturesque surroundings ; for from the same point of view may be seen the bine slopes of 
the Darling ranges, lying about ten miles east of and inland from the city. 

Since the influx of population attracted to the State by the goldfields the old city has 
heen going through a steady process of rebuilding in the hands of capable architects who 
came from the eastern States. They brought a good style with them, and the new city 
started from the same point as that reached by the older parts of the colony. The street 
architecture is equal, and the domestic villa of the modern Eastern style suitable to a hot 
climate. The exteriors, too, are not at all behind what may be seen in the East, though of 
course the large majority are of no great size. Many of the best villas are to be found at a 
suburb—Claremont—on a lower reach of the Swan River, about five miles from Perth. 

At the present time the building trade is very active, with indications of continuance 
during the present year. Dwelling-houses are in great demand, as the population is still 
rapidly enlarging, and the outer ring of the city, especially to the north, is rapidly being 
built upon. The business portion is centred in Hay Street and Barrack Street for shops 
and retail businesses, and St, George's Terrace for financial companies and banks. ‘This 
latter is the finest thoroughfare—broad, with a boulevard appearance owing to its well-grown 
trees on either side, In it are situated the Post Office, which has quite an early French 
Renaissance feeling about it, and most of the large Civil Service departments. Close to 
these, and somewhat back from the terrace on a slight elevation, is the plain brick Cathedral. 
It has nothing very noteworthy to remark upon. The plain red brick interior is not relieved 
in any way. Lately the tower has been raised as a Jubilee memorial, and hung with a 
rather poor peal of bells, 

Nearly opposite the Cathedral, standing in spacious well-laid-out grounds, is Govern- 
ment House, looking out on the river down to which the gardens slope. It is an old-fashioned 
rambling brick edifice, of a poor Tudor style of architecture, to which lately a large addition 
hus been made of a spacious bnll-room and supper-room, to provide for a numerous 
company, such as the old house could not accommodate at the later receptions, All the 
Government buildings, such as schools, post-offices, court-houses, and the varied buildings 
necessary for the administration of the government, are designed in the architectural depart- 
ment under the charge of the Colonial Architect. The latest of these official buildings to be 
earried out are the Supreme Courts, near Government House, overlooking the river, now 
almost completed, and the new Legislative Houses. The latter are situated at the west 
end, near the King’s Park, on a fine lofty position. They will overlook most of the city, 
and be seen from it. They are being built on the unsatisfactory system of a portion at a 
time, with other temporary buildings to make shift with, and will be completed as money is 
voted for that purpose by the Legislature. Neither of these important undertakings can be 
said to have had money wasted on it as far as the external design is concerned, 

The centre of the city may be considered as at the intersection of Hay Street, running 
east and west, with Barrack Street going north and south, At this point stands the Town . 
Hall, including the Municipal Offices. A lofty square tower abuts on the intersection of these 
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thoroughfares. I[t is not 
unpleasing in outline, but 
the whole buikling was 
erected at a time when the 
knowledge of detail among 
local architects was very 
poor. Itisinconvenient for 
the present requirements of 
the city administration, and 
a new home for the City 
Fathers will at no distant 
dute be built elsewhere. 

The style of buildings 
has kept pace with the 
growth of the town and the 
influx of ideas from the 
eastern cities, and all large 
businesses when rebuilding 

PRE EHO RC GReTL Hel are erecting very creditable 
brick buildings. There is 
very little stone work to be seen, except in bases and stringeourses, in some instances, for no 
good local stone has yet been unearthed. ‘There is plenty of limestone, of a poor soft nature, 
which is used for rough rubble work, and to a certain extent in villa architecture, but it has 
little to recommend it. The bricks, again, are of a very poor description, badly shaped and 
ill burnt by a large majority of makers. While the present busy demand for any sort of 
brick continues, there is not much probability of improvement taking place. An attempt 
is now being made to form n company to take up the new German patent for making 
a compressed brick of nearly pure sand and lime: it would certainly be a cheap article 
here where sand and lime- 
stone exist together along 
the coast in limitless quan- 
tities. 

Of late much better 
attention has been paid to 
the streets, and in the 
eentre of the city jarrah 
wood-block paving has been 
laid down over # large part 
of Hay and Barrack Streets, 
and others contiguous to 
them. The advent of elec- 
tric tramways induced this, 
as the opportunity was 
taken while the solid road- 
bed was being laid for the 
tramways to bring the 
streets up to modern stand- 
ards. tt is costly for a Af TROROMETON REET CE AND OnE ATOR, 
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young municipality to do this, as the first charge is heavy; but if kept well looked after it 
will no doubt be economical in the end. 

The style of most of the edifices here is a free Classical, or Queen Anne, common to 
all the colonies, the banks and large financial institutions keeping more closely to Classical 
features. Of those lately erected the most successful probably is the Bank of New South 
Wales, in St. George's Terrace, designed by the late Mr. Salway FJ. This was carried out 
by him shortly before he returned to Victoria, where he died. The materials are red brick, 
of a good deep colour, imported from Victoria, and good sandstone from Sydney. 

All the ornamental features to buildings are done in cement ; foliage is cast and pressed 
in moulds and stuck into place. No moulded bricks can be obtained locally, and a high pro- 
hibitive import tax was 
placed on those coming 
from the eastern States, 
which has effectually 
barred the use of them. 

Labour is very dear 
in the building trades. 
As an example, plasterers 
of any sort have lately 
been receiving 11s. 3d. for 
a day of eight hours, while 
a carpenter may get his 
£4 a week. A good deal 
of soft timber for flooring 
and clear timber for joinery 
comes in Seandinavian 
ships from the Baltic, while 
for joists, rough and large 
pieces, American ships 
bring the largest balks of 
— tamnaat pee Oregon from Puget Sound. 

Mons CHANEENA, COMYER OF ©T shonOt's Tenbare 45h Hanmare vIuREKT. A great deal of jurrah is 

of course used, especially 

for any work on or near the ground, on account of the attacks of the white ants. They will 
very soon riddle any piece of soft wood on or near the ground, if they can get to it, and their 
instinct for making their way to such wood is really marvellous. ‘They suddenly appear in a 
spot isolated to all appearance from anything in the shape of wood by which they could 
connect themselves to their new habitat, having unerringly made their way below ground, 
Here they do not make any tunnel above ground. ‘They attack karri very freely, but not jarrah. 

A very good type of villa, as I mentioned above, is now being erected. ‘The smallest 
has a verandah of some sort, generally on two sides. In the larger houses the verandahs 
are wide and roowy, and perhaps will extend all round. There will generally be found 
an good wide one at the back, whieh is fully made use of during the heat of summer when 
work in the kitchen is anything but « pleasure. French tiles from Marseilles are used A good 
deal on the roofs of the better class of house, but galvanised corrugated iron is the ordinary 
—— This is generally given two coats of white paint, or of refrigerating compound, to 
reflect some of the summer heat. The roofs are poorly constructed to withstand heat us a 
rule, for the iron is laid on the battens, without the intervention of boarding or felt of any 
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sort to intercept the heat. The roof space 
becomes very heated, therefore, in spite of 
most gables being provided with louvre 
ventilators of some description. 

Coming to the question of those ser- 
vices generally undertaken by a corpora- 
tion, that of the water supply is not under 
the control of the city. The reason is that 
the service was originally a private venture, 
which supplied water to parts outside the 
city proper. This service being very in- 
differently managed and unsatisfactory, the 
Government bought out the company and 
established a Metropolitan Water Board, 
which controls the service. It supplies 
water toa large area, continually extending, 
outside the city boundaries, among those 
amall boroughs growing up whose existence 
was earlier referred to and regretted. The 
reservoir and catchment area is among the 
Darling ranges, about twenty miles cast of 
the city, but the storage capacity is be- 
coming inadequate to the rapidly growing 
requirements. The supply is partly in- 
creased by the flow from some artesian 
bores put down in different localities, 
but their water is not of very good quality. It is said that it is difficult to 
filter the water efficiently 
owing to a very fine clay 
suspended in the water 
rapidly clogging the filter 
beds. An experiment is 
being made at the distri- 
buting reservoir in the city 
with filter-cloths to improve 
the quality of the water. 
Fair success is apparently 
being met with, though 
the water is not up to a 
high standard. The ques- 
tion is being discussed for 
providing an ample supply 
from the same neighbour- 
hood, which shall provide 
for a large district embrac- 
ing Fremantle, twelve miles 
south of Perth, and the 
HAY WIMEET, MOWING THVEN Balt TOWER whole intervoning district 
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Fremantle is the port of Perth, with a population of about 20,000. It has a very indifferent 
water supply, about which much outery is made. 

There is no system of sewage or deep drainage, nor would the water supply at present be 
sufficient to admit of one. The removal of excreta by the pan system is contracted out by the 
City Council. Storm-water drainage is only partly provided for and being extended, The 
heavy winter rains for the most part find their way into the sand and percolate away 
anywhere. ‘This does not apply, of course, to the centre part of the city. 

The streets, on the whole, are fairly well looked after, considering the heavy drain on the 
city purse for the formation of new streets, as a large part of the city is in the stage of 
construction. Owing to the sandy nature of the ground no good bed can be obtained for 
road-making ; and this entails a somewhat high cost of formation. 

Gas and electric light are used for lighting purposes, both supplied by one company 
having a monopoly. The city contracts with the company for the street lighting, which, 
consequently, is very indifferent, as is the quality of the gas. Most of the large shops and 
wholesale businesses and most of the large private houses give preference to the electrie light. 
To meet the growing demand the company has had to increase its power, which will soon be 
fully utilised. 

The electric tramways have been lately established, and are still being extended. They 
have been well put down, and are very good, as they include most of the recent advances made 
in that direction. For this reason they may be taken as being on a par with the best any- 
where. 

Owing to the exertions of public bodies such as the Local Board of Health the city and 
neighbourhood are in a much better sanitary condition than a few years back, when the 
resources of the services broke down under the sudden strain put upon them by the sudden 
influx of population. The health returns are fairly good. The city is situated in one of the 
finest climates in the world. Although this great country has no great assets like New 
Zealand in the shape of natural beauties to attract the tourist, I can confidently assert that 
for delicate people the climate can rival the Riviera for health-giving and health-restoring 
qualities. All the amenities of life can now be obtained here, and civilisation in no wise 
lags behind the rest of the world. There is a fine public library, continually crying out for 
elastic walls to provide for its congested growth, and an ever-extending museum, which 
contains a very fine collection of gold specimens. 

It would have been of interest to refer to one of the goldfields towns, such as Kalgoorlie, 
nearly 400 miles inland, but I am afraid it would have extended this article too much. 
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Exhibition of the ‘'Dessins Tournaire” 

By the courtesy of the French Government and 
through the good offices of the British Ambassador 
at Paris the Council have been able to arrange 
for ati exhibition of the drawings known as the 
* Dessins Tournaire " belonging to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts. The drawings will be on view 
on the occasion of the reading of the Paper by 
Monsienr Homolle on the Treasury of Cnidas 
and the Monuments of Jonian Art at Delphi, on 
Monday, the 16th inst. It is hoped that a large 
number of members will assemble on the occasion 
to welcome Monsieur Homolle, who is coming 
from Athens to London expressly to deliver this 
lecture. : 

The Opening Meeting. 

The proceedings at the Opening Meeting last 
Monday wore of more than ordinary interest. The 
subjects brought forward by the President con- 
cerned not merely questions of local and profes- 
sional interest, but matters of pressing moment 
to the entire community. The main heads of the 
Address were the of the election of 
Fellows. the registration of architects, 
architectural education and the appointment 
by the Council of an Education Committee, the 
preservation of the old London gy the great 
public improvement schemes, an the need for a 
competent authority to deal with them, The pre- 
sence of the Firet Commissioner of Works lent added 
interest to the meeting. Lord Windsor pro 
the vote of thanks for the Address, and in doing 
so frankly confessed his entire sympathy and 
concurrence with the President's views as to the 
establishment of an authoritative body who 
should advise on schemes of public improvement. 
His Lordship added that he would gladly under- 
take to bring these views before the Government, 
and no time should be lost in having them fully 
considered. The brief outline given by the Presi- 
dent of the education scheme now before the 
Council, the proposals to establish a permanent 
Board of Architectural Education, and to develop 


and co-ordinate existing teaching systems, were 
warmly applanded. Besides Mr. Regi d Blom- 
field, who spoke at the meeting and gave some 
details of the scheme, there were present Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and 
othera responsible for the education proposals 
referred to. 


The Strand Improvement Scheme. 

The action taken by the Institute Council in 
the matter of the alignment of the eastern end of 
the Strand in the improvement scheme now in 
progress is sufficiently sclosed in the subjoined 
report of the L.0.C. Improvements Committee, 
which was communicated to the President on the 
22nd ult., together with the official notification of 
the County Council's decision. The first letter 
from the Institute, dated 21st May, is fally set 
out in the report, and reference is made to 
interview between representatives of the Institute 
and the Improvements Committee, when the In- 
stitute P 3s were fully gone into. This meet- 
ing took place by invitation of the Improvements 
Committee on the Aldwych-Strand site, near St. 
Clement Danes Church, on the 8th July, and the 
President, Hon. Secretary, and some members of 
Conneil were present on behalf of the Tnatitute. 
Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft, R.A., who was prepared 
to withdraw his own tions in favour of the 
proposals put forward by the Institute, was also 
present. A plan was afterwards prepared show- 
ing definitely the Institute scheme, and in sub- 
mitting it to the Improvements Committee it was 
pointed out for the Institute that some — 
in land could be obtained by reducing the width 
of two cross-roads from 50 feet to 45 feet, which 
could be done without detriment to the scheme. 


Council had the advantage of the presence of 
Mr. T. G. Jackson and Mr. Thornycroft, who en- 
tiroly conenrred in their proposals. 

The final report of the Lc. Improvements 
Committee is as follows -— 

We roported on 28th Jaly 1:03, that we were giving 
careful consideration to several suggestions whieh had 
been made to ua for the alteration of the line of frontage 
alrondy adopted by the Council for the northern side of 
the Strand, between the Chureh of St, Mary-le-Strand and 
that of St. Clement Danes, and we sre now in « position 
ty «abit. « definite recommendation to the Connell upon 
the anbject. 

‘As stated in our former report, the Holborn to the Strand 
improvement now being carried out by the Council re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament by the London County 
Council (Improvements) Act, 1899, and it will be within 
the recollection of the Council that before the scheme ax 
submitted to Parliament was approved by the Council, we 
constilted the Royal Institute of British Architects, with 
the rewutt that the seheme which was finally adopted by 
the Council was one which embraced the suggestions made 
by the Royal Institute after we had slightly modified the 
Tnetitute’d plan in order to make the crescent road 
(Aldwych), connecting the new main atroet with the Strand, 
more aymmotrical. By this scheme ⸗ minimum width of 
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of vaults, paving, te., 
i ; while the lose to the Council 
if the suggestion made by the Council's superintending 


2 of the same line of 
—— —— feet is considerably —— of 
for street improvements past. 

— fen sige magenta litan Board of Works 
the # for thoroughfares wae 60 
foot, which in our opinion was in some cases not mufficient. 
Cc Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue should, we 
think, have been made more than 60 feet wide; but there 
is a very considerable difference between the 60 feet pro- 
vided for thove thoroughfares and the 100 feet to which tho 
Council has widenod the Strand at that part which shortly 
will be relieved of aome of the traffic. Very few streets 
con the Board were as wide as 60 feet, and the 
only thoro' which oxceoded that width (50 feet) 
were Northumberland Avenue (00 feet) and the Victoria 
————— (100 —— he Couneil when —— 
count provements whenever possible, a 
width of 70 feet and 60 feet. With these facts before us, it 
appears that an for increasing the width of 100 
feet for the of the Strand hetween Wellington 
Strort and the Law Courts cannot be made merely on the 
ground of meeting the needa of the traffic, but must par- 
take almost entirely of the nature of an msthetic pro fs 
the chief argument in support of the proposal to 
svoure better architec effect by bringing into — 
rominunoe the charel of St, Mary le-Strand and the Law 
urts. We have — been convinced that by throw- 
ing open to view ¥ariotis portions of the Law Courts 
buildings the architectural effect in the Strand would he 


28 
considerably enhanced; but, whether this would be so or 
not. we feal that the Cousell would not be justified in 
incurring so large an ex ture as would be involved in 


recommendations to the Council 
aig Meas Ma ——— 
line of from in the 
Wellington Street and Law Courts, aa in 
uion of the Council not one of the proposala made 


already adequate width (100 feet) of 

os That rae testator and the 
a 

— resolu — Niewng oye di seh to the 


Writtan Davies, Chairman 


The October Statutory Examinations. 
Examinations of candidates for the offices of 


and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by ‘dis: Fnstitute —— statute, took 
place on the 22nd 28rd ult. Of the five 
candidates in the District Surveyors’ Examination, 
four passed, viz. : 

has Goprrey Green, 3 Heathfield Road, 

cton, 

Eexest Wruis Lees, 35 Mecklenbargh 

Square, W.C. 
Anraun Groxen Monnicr, Beechcroft, Upper 
Tooting Park. 

— Sroxes, 1 Addington Road, 
In the Building Surveyors’ Examination there 
were two candidates, the following passed : 

Wiriam Davip Jusxrxs, 12 Frederick Road, 

Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
The Council have granted the successful candidates 
Certificates of Competency to fulfil the duties 
required in the offices referred to. 


Vandalism at Norwich. 


Mr. Walter Rye, a well-known archwologist, 
now residing at Norwich, has issued an illustrated 
leaflet detailing acts of Vandalism at Norwich 
perpetrated by the Dean and Chapter of that city, 
to which he desires to draw public attention. 

Fronting Bishopsgate, and enclosing the lower 
precinct of the Cathedral, is a massive flint wall, 
2 feet 6 inches thick, and probably 600 old, 
ay geaphsiy foe yoy toon been pulled dows 
and a row of red-brick villas are in course of 
erection, which form « bad to the 
cathedral in the rear. The -rent obtained 
by the erection of these villas is ——— 
annum, and it is contended that small sum 
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does not justify the destruction of the ancient wall 
and the substitution of incongruous buildings. 

The Dean has, it is said, cemented the lower 
portion of the interesting flint house in which he 
lives, and the precinct wall opposite St. Helen's 
hospital is used as an adyertisement station by 
the Dean's tenant. 

A cast-iron urinal has been erected on Tombland, 

y obscuring and degrading the Erpingham 

Gate, but this erection is, we assume, to be 
attributed to the action of the local authority and 
not to the Dean and Chapter.—Joux Hene. 


The late H. W. Brewer and the late Dr. Corfield, 


Mr. Auexanpen Grawam, F.S.A., Hon. Secre- 
tary, at the meeting last Monday, in making 
formal announcement of the losses the Institute 
had sustained by death since the previous meet- 
ing, dwelt specially on the late Hon. Associate, 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, and his unique contributions 
to art by the pictorial representation of architec- 
ture. Mr. Brewer, he said, was a man of great 
research, and possessed of high imaginative 
powers. Vo younger men he was perhaps little 
more than a name, but to architects familiar with 
his work in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies of the 
last century he stood pre-eminent as a draughts- 
man of the highest order, and those who were 
acquainted with the illustrations in the pages of 
Tie Builder could look back to the splendid 
drawings he executed for that journal for more 
than forty years. He alluded to Mr. Brewer as 
a draughtsmun of high quality, and especially to 
his knowledie of mediwval work, not only in this 
country, but also in France and Germany. He 
seemed in his interpretations of the great works 
of the medimval masters to have caught the very 
spirit of the men who designed them. His 
imaginative powers were shown particularly in a 
—— view of Old London in the time of 

enry VIIL, published some fifteen years ago in 
The Builder. This was followed a similar 
view of Old Paris, and others of a like nature. 
Mr. Brewer's death was a distinct loss, not only 
to them as an Honorary Associate, for he was 
elected only six years ago, but to the whole pro- 
fession of Architecture, In the days when photo- 
graphy was in its infancy, and when the processes 
of reproduction so familiar to us now were un- 
known, Mr. Brewer's drawings as exewuted by 
himself on the wood were regarded as remarkable 
productions, Through the kindness of the editor 
of The Builder, Mr. Statham, and the proprietor 
of that journal, several had recently been ex- 
hibited in Catherine Street; but it would be very 
desirable, and would be greatly appreciated by 
members, if on some evening early in the Session, 
when there was a large gathering of students and 
younger men, Mr, Brewer's drawings and his 
powers of draughtsmauslip were exhibited in 
that room. Mr. Graham concluded by moving 
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that a message of condolence be sent to the 
relatives of the deceased ————— 
sympathising with them in the loss they had sus- 
tained, and expressing on the partof the Institute 
not only their sense of the great. interest Mr. 
Brewer took in their art, but also the part he 
had taken in architectural progress during the last 
forty years. 

Referring to the death of Dr. Corfield, another 
Honorary Associate of the Institute, the Hon. 
Secretary said that the name of Dr, Corfield was 
so familiar to them all, and the work he had done 
had been so fully — that it was scarcel 
necessary for him to dilate upon it. Dr, Corfie 
was a pioneer in matters connected with hygiene, 
and those amongst them who had, either from 
choice or from necessity, to make a study of sani- 
tary science had always found in Dr, Corfield a 
man who could assist and help them in eve 

ible way. His labours were not aly teehee 
re, but they met with fall appreciation in foreign 
countries, and it was very satisfactory to them as 
a body to know that Dr, Corfield had worked with 
them as a friend and colleague for so many years, 
He asked the Meeting to nccord to the memory of 
Dr. Corfield a similar expression of sympathy to 
proposed with regard to their late friend Mr. 
rewer, 


The iate James Martin Brooks [4.). 

Mr, J. M. Brooks, whose death occurred re- 
cently at the age of fifty, was elected an Associate 
in 1881. He was the eldest son of James Brooks 
(itoyal Gold Medallist 1895), with whom he 
entered into partnership, under the style of James 
Brooks & Son—afterwards James Brooks, Son & 
Godsell. Mr, Brooks made the designs for the 
three iron screens inserted between the archos 

into the Lady Chapel of St. Faith's 
Church, Stoke Newington, as a memorial to his 
father. He was architect of the new church at 
Sandford Hill, in Staffordshire, and for the resto- 
ration and enlargement of the fifteenth-century 
chapel of the pie pire of SS: Mary and Thomas 
of Canterbury, at Lford, 


REVIEWS, 
ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME. 
The Architecture of Greece and Rowe: A Shetek of its 

Historical Development. By the late William J. Ander- 

von and R. Phond Spiers, F.S.A. 80. Lond. 1902. 

Price Wks, net. (BT. Bataford, 4, High Holborn. 

This book is just such an epitome of classic 
architectare as has been yery much wanted both 
by amatenra and jonior students for quite a 
number of years past. 

Hitherto those in search of the more essential 
known facts relating to Greek and Roman arehi- 
tecture have had either to content themselves 
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with such scant crumbs of information as are to 
be found in those comprehensive sketches mis- 
called histories of architecture, or to laboriously 
glean what they wanted from a whole library of 
ponderous volumes, where it lies buried in masses 
of superfluous and irrelevant matter, and from a 
searcely less voluminous mass of pamphlets and 
papers which, if more reliable, are often less acees- 
sible. This labour has now been undertaken for 
them by Messrs. Anderson and Spiers, and the 
presented in an easily digested form, made 
abundant seasoning of 
illustrations. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book at the t time is that devoted to the 
“ Mycenman " Ttis an admirably clear and 
concise account of what was known of the archi- 
tecture of that period at the time the chapter was 
written; and the reference on page 8 to the 
* Legend of Minos" should ‘serve to place Mr. 
Anderson among the — Dr. Evans's re- 
cent discoveries in Crete have made it desirable 
that this section should be somewhat enlarged in 
future editions; but the only correction required 
will be the omission of the passage which questions 
the inference from known, but not quite conelu- 
sive, examples that the wooden columns of the 
—— Order’ were of the table-leg type— 

er at the bottom than the top. This doubt 
was never very “ philosophic,” and would robably 
not have arisen but for the narrow vedantey of 
the late Mr. Fergusson, who could believe nothing 
but what sq with bis own preconceived ideas. 
The attempt to make the Hermon at Olympia a 
witness in She case cannot have been very seriously 
meant, That temple must have been erected, at 
earliest, several centuries after Mycenwan civilisa- 
tion had been destroyed, and we cannot even 
assume that the original wooden columns were 
necessarily of the same form as the stone ones 
that replaced them in still later times. 

In dealing with the origins of the Doric Order, 
the authors seem to mo to set aside, on rather 
insufficient grounds, the possibility of Egyptian 


columns—such as those in the Beni 
tombe — been the prototypes of the Greek 
Doric form. ‘The presence of echinus im the 


latter, and the stunted proportions of the earlier 
examples, are no doubt difficulties ; but they are 
not irreconcilable ones. On the other hand, it 
is as difficult to suppose that the rade Dorian 
conquerors brought an architecture with them 
from their northern mountain as that they de- 
veloped so dissimilar a form as that of the Doric 
shaft from the columns of the “ Mycenwan Order" 
which they found in the country. ; 
There is no difficulty, it is true, Im supposing 
that a fairly obvious form like the fluted shaft 
might be developed independently in two countries. 
Bat in this ease the countries are known to have 
been in frequent, if not regular, communication, 
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The adventurous conquerors of Greece traded with 
Egypt and must have soon become acquainted 
with its buildings—solid structures of stone and 
granite, already venerable with age, which must 
have filled them with admiration. When, st the 
ond of three or four centuries from their conquest, 
they had risen to such a state of civilisation that 
they themselves ventured to tear stone temples 
for their gods, they imitated, we know, to a large 
extent at any mate, the traditional wooden archi- 
tecture of the country. But we know, too, that 
they did not imitate the form of the columns; it 
was a form that was obviously inapplicable to 
stone. 1s it not, to say the lesst, more likely that 
in their difficulty they tried to imitate the stone 
columns of Egypt than that they were prepared 
with, or designed independently, a form im its 
main feature so similar? The probability would 
be even greater if, as has been more than once 
suggested, the first idea of building a stone temple 
was imported from Egypt, the source upon which 
every surrounding nation drew for much-of its art. 

The early history of the lonie Order is still 
obscure, and will probably remain so until ancient 
sites in Asia Minor are more readily accessible for 
exploration. But there is matter enough for a 
moderate expansion of the very useful chapter on 
this subject. As it stands, it is chiofly valuable 
for a sensible and critical comparison of early 
capitals and for the note which points out the 
absurdity of calling the volute capitals of Perse- 
polis “ proto-lonic," an absurdity for which Mr. 
Fergusson again was responsible, and which a mere 
comparison of well-authenticated dates should 
have exposed long ago. 

In dealing with the curious temple at Bassw, 
Mr. Spiers for once allowed the interest of the 
subject to overcome his usual reserve and brevity ; 
as well as the consideration that in a book of this 
kind it is the normal rather than the exceptional 
that should be dwelt upon. Yet one cannot “ye 
the interesting and critical account given. & 
most strikingly usefal point made is the —— 
well-sup su ion, new to most Engli 
readers, that the rimmed angle of a roof opening 
discovered by Professor Cockerell was the angle 
of one of a number of small openings, each con- 
fined to the area of a single tile, and not of a 
large one in the centre of the roof. Mr. Spiers 
seema to accept the suggestion conve, in 
Cockerell’s vignette of the interior ; and to believe 
that the cella was ceiled with o segmental vault. 
Pausanias says pointedly that the temple was 
“bail of stone, roof and all"; which appears to 
indicate something more unusual than marble 
tiles, which must have been familiar enongh to 
travellers of his day. Yet a segmental vault does 
not fully explain the peculiarities of the plan; to 
do that it would bave to be returned at the ends 
in dish form. And the fact that the many experts 
who have examined the site have all agreed in 
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saying there are no remains whatever of any cella 
ceiling (though fragments of the coffered ceilings 
of the porticos were found) seems fatal to any 
theory of » stone yault, 

The efforts made by most modern authorities to 
reeoncile known political and architectural facts 
with the statement of Pausanias, that this temple 
was built by Ictinus, the architect of the Par- 
thenon, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
have to me much the air of apology to themselves 
for faith in the incredible. I am disposed to think 
that the late Mr, Watkiss Lloyd must have been 
right, and that it would be as easy to believe that 
the friezes of the two temples were the work of 
the same sculptor as that the temples themselves 
wore designed by the same architect. Mr. Lloyd 
seems to have been considering mainly the pro- 

rtions and details of the Doric — which 

held to be of an earlier period; but there is 
uite as much difficulty in believing, either that 
the cella is of so early a date, or that an Athenian 
architect» would have found employment at 
Phigalia during the Peloponnesian war, Pau- 
sanias is no doubt a more reliable guide than 
many of his contemporaries in matters which 
camé under his own observation; but there is no 
reason for accepting implicitly his assignment of 
& particular ancient building to an itect who 
lived more than six centuries before his day, and 
who, as a celebrated exponent of his art, was pro- 
bably credited with many more works than he 
actually had anything to do with. - 

In the part of the book devoted to Roman 
architecture the mixed phical and chrono- 
logical arrangement, which gives to the Greek 
section much of its clearness and interest, is 
abandoned for the customary classification of 
buildings according to their —— This is to 
be tted; but it was perhaps inevitable, not 
only for the reason assigned, namely, that their 
purposes were so diverse, but even more because 
the chronology of Roman architecture has never 
been fully made out. It has never, like Greek 
and Medi«val architecture, been subjected to a 
careful examination directed to the discovery of its 
historical development. The dates of the first 
foundation of most of the great buildings of Rome 
under the Empire are well known to within a 
year or two. But it is still uncertain in most 
cases whether the existing remains belang to the 
origina! structure or to one of the innumerable 
subsequent restorations or rebuildings due to fires 
or to the policy or mere caprice of the emperors. 
This uncertainty was startlingly illustrated by the 
recent discovery that the existing Pantheon is 
built throughout of bricks stamped with dies 
of the time of Hadrian, and cannot possibly be, as 
was always supposed, the original Pantheon of 
Agrippa. As to the numerous, and, as a rule, 
better preserved structures in the Provinces, it 
is in most cases impossible to assign any date at 
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all to them with an a to confidence. 
Another difficulty in the way of an historical 
treatment is the doubt every inquirer must feel 
whether an more than a few fragments can 
be ppc frag Be important period in the de- 
velopment of Roman arebitecture when Greek 
influence was unt; when Vitruvius was 
writing a book, and the Greek Tonic —— mee 
apparently a fashion not yet superseded by 
Corinthian ; and when the system of i 
great buildings in concrete, and casing them wi 
marble, stucco and mosaics, had not yet developed 
into the imperial Roman style, or, possibly, was not 
even thought of. 
The chapters on Roman architecture show a 
eg — of —— those = — work, 
including the principal examples and varin- 
tions from all parts of the inces; but they 
suffer in clearness and pad stig od) excessive 
condensation, And one must regret that under 
such circumstances so much space is taken up by 
descriptions of a structure of so little architectural 
interest as the “ Pont du Gard“ and a detail of so 
little im ee as the variations in the 
of the Corinthian — The most weleome 
chapter is that devoted to a sketch of palatial and 
¢ architecture; bot here again a sixth of 
the whole is given to a description of a “prix de 
Rome " restoration of Hadrian’s villa, while such an 
important piece of evidence ax the “ marble plan” 
is not referred to at all, A point of considerable 
interest, especially to architects, is brought out on 
page 214, where it is shown that, in certain casea 
at any rate, the whole design of complicated 
buildings, including structural decorations, mast 
have been thought out and arranged by the archi- 
tects before the walls were built—a lifting of the 
veil which reveals a vision “ working drawings.” 
There is evidence in various parts of the book 
of hasty preparation for the — The Lycian 
tombs, to which a section of Chapter VI. is given, 
had already been described in Cha TIL, and a 
long passage on page 50 is repeated, with a rather 
important slteration in dates, word for word, on 
page 52. There are also some obvious sraller 
errors, — in technical terms derived from 
the Greek. In the glossary, and occasionally in 
the body of the work, the authors have bravely 
tried to improve our confused and unsatisfactory 
terminology of Classic architecture, but, unfor- 
tunately, with little success. Many definitions in 
the glossary are far from satisfactory ; and such 
defiances of etymology as * epinaos ”* for “ posti- 
cum,” and “ peristyle ” for the portico on one side 
only of a building, cannot be necessary. In the 
list of books one wonders at such a klip as the 
attribution of Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens to“ Margaret de Vorrall. Trans. 
Inted by Jane E. Harrison,” which is the more 
curious since, on page 117, it is attributed (more 
justly, if still inaccurately) to Miss Harrison only. 


REVIEWS 


And why should that most useful of all general 
works on Greek and Roman antiquities, Dr. Wm- 
Smith's Dictionary, be omitted ? 

In conclusion : if I have been led by the interest 
of the subject to contest one or two conclusions 
and point ont what I conceive to be errors, Tam 
not the leas conscious that the work is a very 
—— and successful attempt to bring to- 
gether within a moderate compass the most 
reliable and inent information available on 
the subject of Classic architecture. In particular 
I admire the strength of mind which has enabled 
the authors to confine themselves, on the whole, 
to o concise and ordered relation of facts, and to 
resist the temptation, which has overcome almost 
all other writers on the subject, to aim at literary 
grace—an attempt which usually ends in mc 

ic and loose and fanciful theories. Thi 
must have been determined by choice and not by 
lack of literary skill on Mr. Anderson's part, for 
the —— press of the book are a particularly 
eloquent persuasive piece of special pleading 
that brings home to one the loss architecture has 
sustained by the premature death of the writer. 
Frank BaGGanuay, 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 
A Book of Country Houses. By Ernest Newton, Archi- 
teet, d. 1903. Price Qs. net. [B. T. Botsford, 

4 High Holtorn, W.C.) 

In view of the great number of publications 
dealing with buildings of the domestic class which 
bave been issued in recent years, and the almost 
bewildering profusion of new houses, great and 
small, with which the countryside has during the 
last two or three prosperous decades been so 
liberally sprinkled, some courage must have been 
needed on the part of author and publisher to 
attempt this further venture, and one might feel 
inclined to look somewhat critically for the special 
reasons which could constitute the need for its 
publication. 

No special justification is pleaded by the author, 
who disclaims the idea of putting forward his 
designs as “examples” to be copied, and merely 
offers the selection of plans — etive views 
contained in — — — his matured 
experience in building during the past ten years 
or so, and in the hope that they may prove sugges 
tive to that section of the public who would be 
interested in the subject. 

Housoe-building is, however, a progressive art, 
and the raison d'étre of the present work must be 

t in the fact that it presents a phase of 
miodern practice which marks a distinct and un- 
deniable advance upon much that immediately 
preceded it, since its objects are purity of principle 
in use of material, and a recognition of the para- 
mount value of practical common-sense, comfort, 
and convenience in planning, and the evolution on 
these lines of a simple and natural architecture. 


a7 
It is to be hoped that we are permanently 


growing out of the weakness for over-elaborate 
and detail which has been so marked a 
failing of modern days, and that a refined sim- 
plicity may become more and more the rule. To 
this end Mr. Newton's work has doubtless con- 
tributed in no emall degree, and a careful study 
of the present volume will tend to the 
conviction that the simplest elements of form, 
when skilfully blended, are capable of yielding the 
most durable satisfaction. 

The works illustrated are of very varied cha- 
racter, with great diversity of plan, and the eleva- 
tions range from a quite rustic a co too 
certain degree of stateliness. 1 are marked, 
however, by the same commendable restraint in 
detail which is the keynote of the work. The 
Sis s tcrkingly exemplifed in House No. 10 

is fs strikingly exempli in House No. 10 
(Plate XXXIIL). 

No. 11 is restful and pleasing, Venetian shutters 
being introduced with good effect. No.9 is worthy 
of note from the clever and effective grouping 
shown in Plate XX VU 

No. 14, with its range of semi bays 
and the bold cornice broken around has a 
decidedly good effeet, but the tout ensemble seems 
rather marred by the gabled dormers with their 
weather-boarded fronts. No. 19 is algo very good. 

A few, such as No. 15 (Plate XLIX.), are less 

py in conception, and Nos. 1 (Plate TL.) and 
5 (Plate XI) exhibit a mannerism in the gables 
and cornice which is unfortunate, 

The plans do not call for criticism. They are 
without exception well arranged and economical, 
and — make most — —* They 
are clearly reproduced, jc repro- 
ductions and black-and-white drawings are also 
good, and the latter are so drawn as to exhibit as 
clearly as possible the nature of the material 


employed. 
Briatol. Freep. Brien Bonn. 


LEGAL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS, 


10 Craven Street, Strand, W.C., 22nd October 1908. 
To the Editor of the Joonxay or tux Rorau 
Ixerirere or Abcurmers, 

Sin,—The majority of the clauses of the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill, to which I have made 
no direct reference in my previous letters upon 
this subject, deal with the admission of colonial 
and foreign practitioners to the register under 
— restrictions. That such provision would 

necessary is obvious, and in a general way the 
Medical Act has been followed, while there is no 
need, perhaps, at the present time to go into this 
matter in detai! 

More important to most of us would be the 


⸗ 


prohibitory clauses. After the 
measure none but registered practitioners would 
be entitled to describe themselves as architects, 
using the title either alone or in combination with 
other words—execept in the case of naval architects 
—under severe monetary penalties. 

This is stren — y precluding any but 

i itioners from the right to recover 
charges for professional services rendered in the 
capacity of an architect; or from holding public 
appointments involving either the performance of 
work as an architect or the examination and 
ap of plans for building work. The present 
holders of such appointments are necessarily 
excepted, however, and members of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and Fellows and Professional 
Associates of the Sury " Institution, are allowed 
to be appointed to such posts on producing certain 
certificates of competency. 

Even more searching is Section 30, which would 
render invalid any certificate given in accordance 
with any Act of Parliament by such an officer 
unless he were a registered practitioner, 

Certain penalties are necessarily introduced to 
enable the Bill to be enforced; and its final 


sections are devoted to constitu the Privy 
Council as a court of appeal in case of necessity. 
Yours, &c., 


G. A. T. Minpteroy. 





MINUTES. I, 


At the Pirst General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1903-64, hold Monday, 2nd November 1008, at 8 p.n., Mr, 
Aston Webb, RA, F.S.A., President, in the chair—Pre- 
sent: 55 Fellows (including 18 members of the Council), 
88 Associates jincluding 8 members of the Council), 4 Hon. 
Associates, and tinmerous visitors: the Minutes of the 
Meeting held 22nd July 1008 X 16, Vol. Xj 
were tuken as read and signed as carrect, 

The following Fellows, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted and signed the 
regliter—viz. Henry Jones Lanchester, Marry Redfern, 
and Henry Whiteman Hising. 

The Hon. Seeretary announved the decease of the fol- 
lowing members :—Henry William Brower and Professor 

entry Cortield, M_D,,. Hon. Associates; Herbert 

Ford, Fellow; Arthur Job Barlow and Jamea Martin 

Brooks, Associates. The Hon. Secretary having made 

sume obeervations appreciative of the work of the lite 
Mr. H.W. Brewer, moved, and the Meeting thereupon 

Resorven, That a message of condolences be sent to 

the relatives of the late Henry William Brewer, 

Hon, Associate, xympathising with them in the loss 
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they had sustained, and expressing on the of 
the Institute not only their sense of the great interest 
Mr, Brewer took tn thelr Art, but also the part he 
had taken in architectural progress during the last 
forty years. 


A similst expression of sympathy and regret at the death 
oh Ds. Ocetiei wan: sles ontared 40! ber entered ome thee 
——— 


Secretary announced the names of the successful 
cundidates in the recont Statutory Examinations held by 


the Institute (p, 23]. 

The following candidates for membership, foand by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified sccording to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election >— 
As FELLOWS, Llewellyn Kitchen [4.) (Holl); Brook 
* Kitehin, Architevt to the Loval Government Board ; 


Sydney Perks, P.AS1.(4.); Basil Alfred Slade; Melville 
Seth Ward. As ASSOCIA’ Ed 


Maxwell Ayrton (Special Examination 1903); Heury 
Arthur Battley (Probutioner 1894, Student 1895, 

1903); Thomas James Boe (Probationer 1804, St 
1898, Qualisled 1903) (Sidenp); Harry 'homas Bill (Pro- 
hationer 1898, Student 1394, (uatified 1003) —— 
Herbort Black (Probationer 1900, Student 


1003) (Cape Town, S. Africa); Gay Chureh ( 

1898, Strident 1000, Qualified 1903); John Daniel Clarke 
—— 1897, Student 1002, Quatifled 1003); William 
Edward Couch ——— 1897, Student 1800, Qualified 
rie A Perey yi Dannatt (Probationer 1897, 
Student 1001, Qualified ver H Edmunml Davey 
Probetioner 1892, Student 1894, Qua. 1003); Robert 


( 

Robb Gall (Probationer 1808, Student 1899, Qualified 1908) 
(Aberdeen) ; Jordan Green (Probationer 1900, Student 1901, 
Qualified 1903) (Birming + Thomas Frank Green 
(Probationer 1805, Student 1 Qualified 1903); Ernest 
Martin Joseph (Probationer 1899, Student 1809, Quali: 
1903); Albert Edward —————— 1895, St 
1898, ifled 1008) (Ash 1 kam: Toseae Magee 
Riohards (Probationer 1000, Student 1902, Qualified 1908) 
(Barry, 8. Wales}; Tom Simpson (S Examination 
190%); Harold Bayldon Smith (7 tioner 1800, Student 
——— 1903) Age Elizabeth, S Afriva); George 

( 


Probatiower 1897, Student 1898, Qu 1908); 
— 5— Warwick (Probationer 1897. Student 1 
ahi 


rn 002, 

— Richard Wylie (Probationer 1900, Student 
1901, Qualified 1908) (Gateshead). As HON. ASSOCIATES, 
Lord Baloarres, M.P., P.S.A., Junior Lord of the Treasury; 
The Right Hon. Lord Windsor, PC., D.L., First Commis. 
sioner of His Majesty’s Works. As HON. CORRE. 
SPONDING MEMBER, Charles Pollen McKim, President 
of the American Institute of Architects, Royal Gold 
Moedalliat 1904, 

The Ovexrxy Avpmess oy Tun Neston having been de- 
livered by the President, the subject-matter thereof waa 
discussed by the Iight Hon. Lon Windsor, F.C, Mr. H. 
T. Hare and Mr, Reginald Blomfiold, M.A,, whore. 
—— the motion of Lord Windsor, seconded ly Mr, 

A Vote of thanks was acconted the 
acclamation 


ig The Proceedings then closed, and the Meeting asparated 
pam. 
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DELPHES.—TRESOR DES CNIDIENS: FACADE OCCIDENTALE RESTAUREE, 
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LE TRESOR DE CNIDE. ET LES MONUMENTS DE L’ART IONTEN 
A DELPHES. 


Par J. T. Homoute [2/m, Corr. M.\, 


MEMMEK FE CUMETIIUT DR mma, hee TED De PECULE PANGAN warutxx⸗ 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th November 1903. 


hommage a la mémoire de l'illustre Penrose, dont Vaffectueux patronage m’en 4 

ouvert I'entrée, J'ai eu l"honneur de le connaitre en Gréce, dans sa robuste vieil- 
lesse que lage semblait ne point toucher, pas plus qu'il ne refroidissait |’enthousiasme de son 
cour, sa foi dans Vart et sa passion pour la vérité. Je le vois encore plein de feu, Vcxil 
brillant et le geste animé, quand il conversait des beantes de l'architecture antique. Alerte et 
gai comme un étudiant, il courait la Grice 4 dos de mulct, gravissait les montagnes, bravait 
les journées de soleil et les nuits de Khani, pour controler une mesure ou déterminer 
lorientation d'un temple. Le-nom de Penrose est attaché au Parthénon; il durera aussi 
longtemps que sera goiitée et Otudiée cette merveille de l'art; nul n’en a pénétré ses secrétes 
délicatesses avec plus de conscience et de sagacité, nul n'a plus contribué par ses adjurations 
pressantes et son ingéniosité pleine de ressources A conserver i humanité les restes admirables 
de cet édifice. I] I'a aimé fidtlement pendant plus de cinquante années, et, jusqu’d sa derniére 


heure, le sentant menacé de raine, il en fit l'objet de sa gollicitude. Ce dont se souviendront 
Third Series, Vol. X1, No. 2.—21 Nor, 1908 F 


‘ Teas permettre que ma premiére parole dans cet Institut soit un souvenir ef an 
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aussi tous ceux qui ont eu, comme moi, la bonne fortune de l'approcher, c'est 88 bonté si 
simple, si accueillante, et cette affabilité dont le charme était rendu plus touchant encore par 
ga couronne de cheveux blancs. Excusez-moi, Mesdames et Messieurs, de n'avoir pu vous 
cacher le chagrin que j'éprouve A ne plus rencontrer ici son sourire amical et sa cordiale 
bienvenue, 

Pour vous, Messieurs les Membres de |'Institut, qui m’avez fait votre confrire, je suis 
heureux de vous renouveler devant cette brillante assemblée mes remerciments reconnaissants ; 
j'ai contracté envers vous une dette que je voudrais pouvoir acquitter ; mais je crains bien, au 
contraire, d’en contracter une seconde, quand yous me conviez 4 parler dans cette salle, devant 
vous, aprés d'illustres maitres de la science et de l'art. 

J’aurais voulu répondre beaucoup plus tot & votre invitation, je vous demande pardon da 
retard, j‘oserais dire pourtant que je ne le regrette point, pnisque ces délais ont Inissé se 
dissiper les facheux malentendus qui avaient pour un temps trop long siparé nos denx pays, 
et qu'il m’est permis aujourd’hui de m’abandonner sans la moindre arriére pensée i 
Y'admiration profonde que j’éprouye, avec tous les amis de la paix et de la liberté, pour ce 
grand et noble pays. 

L’honneur que vous m’avez fait ne s’adresse pas A moi seul, c'est surtout un hommage 
rendu a l’euvre accomplie dans le sanctuaire de Delphes par l'Ecole Francaise d’Athénes et A 
laquelle j'ai eu le bonheur de présider ; c’est donc, si vous le voulez bien, des découvertes de 
Delphes que je vous entretiendrai aujourd'hui. 

Le sujet est trop riche pour étre exposé en son entier et j'ai di choisir parmi les 
monuments qui sont sortis du sol, celui qui m’a paru le plus digne de vous étre présenté: 
c'est le T'résor de Cnide. Aucun n'est plus original, plus complétement conservé en ses 
éléments essentiels, aucun enfin ne m’a paru plus approprié 4 cette chaire et 4 cette ville. Vos 
architectes et vos archéologues ont réuni dans le British Museum une incomparable série de 
monuments de l’art gréco-asiatique ; ils les ont interprétés et restaurés avec une pénétration 
singuliére et un remarquable talent ; j'ai pensé que vous accueilliriez yolontiers un spécimen 
achevé de l'architecture ionienne du sixiéme sidcle avant notre ére. 

Je me propose 1° de le décrire et de le restituer devant vous, par l'analyse et l’assemblage 
des morceaux qui nous en restent ; 

2° d’étudier la riche décoration, qui en est le plus frappant earactére et le plus original ; 

8° de marquer la place de ce monument dans I’histoire de l'art, et celle de lionisme lui- 
méme dans l'histoire de l’antiquité. 

Toutefois il ne sera pas inutile, ce me semble, pour replacer Je Trésor en son milieu, de 
décrire le plus briivement possible, l'ensemble du sanctuaire de Delphes, et d'indiquer au 
moins en quelques mots, l’'abondance et la varitté des monuments et des offrandes qui se 
pressaient A Ventour. Ce sera justice envers mon architecte, M. Tournaire, dont vous voyez 
ici exposés les magnifiques dessins, de vous expliquer ces plans et ces restaurations, et j'ai 
peut-étre aussi A |'égard de mes collaborateurs et du gouvernement Francais lui-méme le 
devoir de vous faire connaitre l'importance de notre wuvre et la grandeur de notre effort. 

Les fouilles de Delphes ont été coneédées i la France, en vertu d'une convention 
diplomatique, ratifice par les parlements francais et hellénique en 1891 ; elles ont été préparées 
par l'expropriation totale du village de Castri, établi sur Je site de Delphes, qui n'ont pas 
demandé moins de deux années ; car elles portaient sur un pays de mille habitants environ, 


sur quatre cents maisons et prés de huit cents parcelles. Cette opération a elle seule a oxigé 
une dépense de 268,000 f£.; la somme totale des erédits extraordinaires votes par les — 


frangaises de 1891 à 1896 a été de 790,000 f., et il y faut encore ajouter les crédi rma 
- , ’ “7 is 
du budget de I'Ecole Francaise d’Athénes, qui depuis 1897 ont été affectés a — * 
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Delphes. Ona employé jusqu’d 400 ouvriers, 72 wagons Décauville et plusieurs’ kilométres 
de voie ferrée; les déblais atteignent et dépassent méme 400,000 métres cubes. Les recherches 
se sont étendues du village actuel de Delphes jusqu’aux environs de Ja source de Képhaloorysi, 
sur une longueur de plus de deux kilometres, elles ont porte non seulement sur le temple et 


st patateter 
* 
— 1 
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toute enceinte consacrée & Apollon Delphien, dont yous avez sous les yeux l'image, mais 
encore sur toutes les dépendances du sanctuaire ; le stade, la célébre fontaine de Castalie, le 
gymnase, les temples compris dans l’enceinte d’Athéna Prona, groupe d’édifices d'une rare 
élégance, dans un site poétique et charmant. Dans tout ce vaste périmétre, les recherches ne 
se sont arrétées qu’au sol vierge et nous avons encore exploré, i l’est et a l’ouest du sanctuaire, 
une partie des anciens faubourgs et les deux nécropoles qui bordaient les routes. 
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Si, nous enfermant dans les limites de l'enceinte sacrée, vous voulez bien parcourir avee moi, 
sur le plan [fig, 2], !’élévation en état actuel et l’élévation restaurée, dessinées par M. Tournaire, 
la voie sacrée qui serpente en lacet sur les pentes de la montagne de Delphes, de la porte au 
temple d’Apollon, du temple au theatre, A la fontaine inspiratrice de Cassotis et & la Lesché 
de Cnide, yous rencontrerez tour 4 tour les offrandes énumérées par Pausanias, quelques-unes 
mémes, et ce ne sont pas les moins belles, qu'il avait omises ou trop négligemment décrites. 
Voici, dés l’entrée, le taureau de Corcyre, les ex-voto des Arcadiens, des Argiens, des Tarentins 
et, fave a face, continuant jueque dans le sanctuaire l’antagonisme des deux peuples rivaux, 
le trophée des Athéniens vainqueurs 4 Marathon, et celui des Spartiates vainqueurs des 
Athéniens à Aegos-Potamos. Puis commence la série des trésors, serrés au carrefour de la 
yoie sacrée, au voisinage du vieux sanctuaire prophétique de la Terre et des Muses, trésors de 
Corinthe et de Sicyone, de Siphnos et de Cnide, de Thibes, de Syracuse, de Potidée, d’Athénes, 
de Cyréne, peut-étre de Clazoméne. Sur la haute et puissante terrasse que forme le mur 
polygonal, repose le temple, dominant de sa masse le sanctuaire et toute la vallée. Autour 
de lui se dressent, au sommet d'une colonne ionique le Sphinx de Naxos, sur une haute tige 
d’acanthe le chwur gracienx des Caryatides, sur une haute base triangulaire, la Victoire 
offrande des Messéniens, réplique de celle d’Olympie; tout prés enfin du grand antel des 
sacrifices, le trépied de Platées et la Victoire d'or consacrée par Gélon de Syracuse, ex-votos 
des denx grandes victoires des Grecs sur les ennemis de la civilisation hellénique, les Perses 
et les Carthaginois. En regardant ces monuments, il semble que l'on y lise toute l'histoire de 
Yantiquité. Les sculptures, les bronzes, les offrandes de tout genre, nous montrent 4 leur tour 
le développement des industries et de l'art, depuis l’époque mycénienne jusqu’a celle de Rome 
et de Byzance méme; et quelques-unes de nos découyertes, comme les sculptures du Trésor 
de Cnide, comme les métopes du Trésor d’Athénes, ou celles du temple rond de Marmaria, 
comme I’Agias de Lysippe, ou l’admirable conducteur de char, don du syracusain Polyzalos, 
sont de véritables chefs-d'euvre et des documents capitaux pour l'étude de la plastique 
ancienne. Les inscriptions dépassent de bien loin le millier. 

Comblés par la fortune de tant de faveurs, nous avons eu conscience de nos deyoirs envers 
la Greece et les savants du monde entier. Aprés avoir exhumé les monuments, nous étions 
tenus d'en assurer la conservation, d'en faciliter l'aceés, d'en rendre l'intelligence nisée aux 
amateurs, comme aux savants. Grace a la libéralité de fea Syngros et de Madame Iphigénie 
Syngros, 8a veuve, nous avons pu installer i l’aise dans un grand et clair musée les statues, 
bas-reliefs, bronzes, terres cuites, inscriptions et morceaux d'architecture. Sur le terrain 
méme, nous avons rassemblé les débris épars et relevé les ruines toutes les fois que Ja chose a 
été possible; en ce moment méme, avec le concours généreux de la municipalité d’Athénes, 
nous reconstituons, pierre par pierre, des soubassements au faite, le trésor de cette ville, 
trophée de la victoire de Marathon. Quand la restauration n’était pas possible en original, 
nous l'avons faite en moulages, afin de parler aux yeux et de replacer les quvres d'art dans 
les conditions ot leurs auteurs avaient entendu qu’elles fussent vues. Ainsi ayons-nous fait 
dans le Musée de Delphes pour le Trésor de Cnide, qui se dresse aujourd'hui dans toute la 
splendeur de son décor, avec ses frises, son fronton, ses acrotéres, ses caryatides enfin, 
habilement restaurées par le sculpteur Louis Convers, 

Le Trésor de Cnide a Ja forme d'un petit temple de 8 mitres 90 sur 6m. 30 ; il se compose 
d'une petite cella carrée précédée d'un prodomos, tourné du cété de l'ouest; on y acetde par 
une petite terrasse que soutient un mur polygonal. Il est assis sur le mur d’enceinte, au 
bord et 4 la premiére boucle de la voie sacrée, dans une situation favorable pour étre vu de 
tout cote. La photographie [fig. 1] le réproduit tel qu’il existe aujourd'hui, réduit a des 
soubassements, qui portent i peine quelques fragments de l'ancien édifice ; si j'en rapprochais 
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brasquement la restauration qui orne aujourd'hui le Musée de Delphes [v. frontispiece] vous 
seriez en droit d’étre surpris et presque de douter d'une transformation si compléte et en 
apparence peu justifiée. 

Je yous demanderai done la permission, de démonter Je monument pitce a pitce et de le 
remonter ensuite devant yous, en vous décrivant chacune d’elles et en vous montrant par quels 
liens nécessaires elles sont évidemment et inséparablement unies l'une a lantre. 

Nous commencerons par l'entablement, dont les divers parties nous sont arrivées les plus 
complétes et dont l’ajustement est le plus manifeste. Il comporte @abord une architrave, qui se 
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présente & nous sous deux formes: l'une pour la facade principale plus épaisse, puisqu’elle avait 
A soutenir dans Vintervalle des colonnes le poids du fronton, l'autre moins élevyée, réduite a la 
hanteur des assises courantes pour les fagades latérales, qui étaient pleines; toutes deux 
portent au sommet un chapelet de perles et l'architrave de la facade principale est en outre 
décorée aux angles de fleurons. Au-dessus regnait ane frise, sculptée sur les quatre faces, 
encadrée en haut et en bas par des rais de cceur et des oves, trouyés en abondance autour du 
monument avec la frise elle-méme, mais dont les proportions sont si peu d’accord, semble-t-il, 
avec les dimensions du monument et les types de l’architecture ionique classique, qu' on eit hésité 
i risquer l’assemblage, si l'on n’en avait constate la preuve manifeste. Cette preuve consiste 
dans les traces laissées au-dessous de la plinthe de la frise par les rondeurs des oves, et dans 
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des entailles qui entament les rais de cceur (avec cette liberté dont les Grees étaient coutu- 
miers), pour donner place aux cimiers des casques de deux guerriers combattant dans la frise. 

Sur la frise ainsi encadrée reposent les larmiers dont la face inférieure est richement 
décorée de rinceaux, de palmettes et de fleurs de lotus [fig- 3]; un larmier semblable court tout 
le long du rampant du fronton. Le fronton Ini-méme, divisé en trois piéces et tout rempli de 
figures sculptées, a éte retrouvé au pied des fondations, comme aussi le chéneau qui surmontait 
les larmiers sur les facades latérals [fig. 4] et au-dessus du fronton [figs. 5 et 6], les sphinx et 
les victoires ailées qui en couronnaient Je sommet et les angles. 

Ainsi nous arrivons sans une solution de continuité de l’architrave jusqu’au faite. 

Passons maintenant au socle du monument ; il nous est possible de le restaurer en partie 
soit avec des morceaux qui lui appartiennent en propre, soit sur le modéle d’un autre monument 
similaire, le Trésor de Phocée. Les pitces originales nous donnent le degré qui porte la 
dédicace du monument et une des pierres terminales du pilier dante ; le Trésor de Phoeée nous 
fournit le chapiteau de ce méme pilier, d’une largeur identique et avee un décor de rais de 
eceur tout semblable a celui de la frise; il nous indique aussi la place qui doit étre attribuée 
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au-dessus du degré ’ inscription, sous les antes et tout autour du monument sauf la facade occi- 
dentale, i un chapelet de perles de forte dimension et qu’on n’aurait su autrement on placer. 

Il nous reste maintenant A reconstituer la facade principale du monument et 4 en calculer 
la hauteur. Nous avons pu le faire avec certitude en recomposant, a l'aide de fragments 
épars, une figure de caryatide en posant sur sa téte une petite base ronde, considérée jusqu’ici 
comme un petit autel et qui était en réalité un polos, parfaitement adapté i la tete de cette 
figure ; en placant enfin au-dessus du polos un chapiteau en forme de calathos concordant 
exactement avec Ini par le diamétre et Ia disposition du scellement. L'abaque de ce 
chapiteau est égal en largenr et en hauteur a l'abaque du chapiteau d’ante et 
démontre l’attribution de la caryatide’ au monument. La figure était placée sur une 
hase composée d'un dé de marbre, pourvu en haut et en bas de deux tenons qui s’emboitaient 
dans les mortaises appropri¢es de deux piéces de marbre moulurées en forme d'oves et de rais 
de cor, et qui formaient, l'une le socle, l'autre la corniche de la base. La largeur du dé est 
égale A celle du pilier d'ante, la largeur du socle et de la corniche est égale i celle de l'abaque 
du chapiteau. La base est elle-méme, dans son ensemble, toute pareille 4 l'autel figuré sur le 
cété sud de la frise; elle est donc bien conforme au style du Trésor. Ainsi se trouvent reliés 
entre eux, par des liens indissolubles, le socle, la figure, et l'un et l'autre avec le monument; 
ainsi nous est donnée également la hauteur de I'édifice entre le degré et l'architrave. 

On peut dés lors considérer comme achevée et démontrée la restauration du Trésor, telle 
qu'elle est exécutée dans le musée de Delphes |v. frontispiece]. 

Une des particularités les plus frappantes du Trésor c'est la richesse, on pourrait presque 
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dire la surcharge, de la dédicace; la sculpture s'y prodigue sous forme d'ornements, de 
statues et de bas-reliefs sur toutes les moulures, sur toutes les surfaces du monument oũ elle 
a pu trouver place. 

Le décor proprement architectural se raméne A trois types: chapelets de perles, oves, 
rais de cour, sur les moulures; rinceaux de palmettes et boutons de lotus, fleurons, sur les 
surfaces unies ; mais ces motifs, en petit nombre, sont variés par l’adaptation ingénieuse qui 
en est faite & chacun des morceaux oi ils s’appliquent; ils s‘allongent, se raccourcissent, 
s'élargissent ou se resserrent, se simplifient ou se compliquent, se gonflent ou s’éyident, avec 
une souplesse merveilleuse, un sentiment délicat des nuances, une appropriation intelligente. 

Ii ne nous reste plus que la porte: la belle piéce du linteau [fig. 7] décoré de rinceaux et 
de chapelets nous en fait connaitre I'aspect ; la console a conserve le dessin de la moulure qui 
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la surmontait, du larmier orné en avant de rosaces, au-dessous de palmettes et de boutons de 
lotus qui lui servait de couronnement, et nous en pouvons calculer trés approximativement la 
hauteur et la largeur A l’espace a oceuper ou ii l'effet 4 produire. Ce qui se soutient partout 
avee une égalité admirable, c'est la perfection rare de execution précise sans sécheresse, ni 
maigreur, ample au contraire, vigoureuse ef méme un peu lourde, mais d'une magnifique 
richesse. 

Le décor sculptural a les mémes qualités de prodigalité somptueuse, d’élégance, de force, 
d’exéeution. Tl comporte d’abord une frise seulptée qui se continue sur les quatre faces, et se 
partage en quatre sujets. 

Sur la facade occidentale, au dehors du prodomos, l'apothéose d’Hereule; le héros est 
introduit dans l'Olympe par Athéna portée sur un char attelé de cheyaux ailés et ailée elle- 
méme, tandis qu’au bord opposé Hébé entre aussi dans l’assemblée des dieux en descendant 
de son char [fig. 8]. 

Sur la face sud, l’enlé-vement des filles de Leukippos par les Dioseures. Auprés de l'autel 
ou se célébraient les fiangailles des jeunes filles, le pere monte sur son char et s’élance a la 
poursuite des ravissenrs. Trois chars précédes et suivis de cavaliers semblent comme un 
premier essai du détilé des Panathénées sur le Parthénon [fig. 9}. 
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Sur la face est (elle est reproduite au complet et restaurée dans la restitution de la facade 
de Vouest, comme étant la mieux conservée), le combat des Grecs et des Troyens autour du 
corps d’Euphorbos, sous les yeux des dieux assemblés dans l'Olympe, qui suivent avec émotion 
les péripéties de la lutte et encouragent chacun les guerriers de leur peuple favori. Cette 
assemblée des dieux à son tour rappelle ane scéne analogue sur la frise du Parthénon, une 
conversation des dieux suivant les cérémonies de la féte eélébrée en l"honneur d’ Athéna [fig. 10}. 

Sur Ja face nord, le combat des dienx et des géants, ce sujet que la sculpture greeque 
répéta sans se lasser depuis le septiéme sitele avant notre ére jusqn’a l'epoque des Attalides 
de Pergame [fig. 11}. 

Pour le style et la technique les bas-reliefs forment deux 4 deux des series différentes et 
attribuables 4 deux artistes différents au moins. La facture tris serrée, trés soignée y est 
partout archaique, siche, mais les contours sont cependant beaucoup plus durs, le modelé 
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beaucoup plus sommaire dans les frises de louest et du sud, plus adorné et plus arrondi, 
plus fondu dans les deax autres. 

La composition est soumise 4 des lois rigoureuses de symétrie; les figures se distribuent 
autour des motifs principaux en nombre égal et dans des attitudes analogues et inverses. Elle 
manque parfois gauchement aux lois de l'unité, coupant eu deux moitiés égales et indépen- 
dantes un des cdtés de la frise (le combat des Grees ct Vassemblée des dieux). 

Jai désigné jusqu'ici le monument que nous étudions ensemble sons le nom du Trésor de 
Cnide ; cette appellation doit ¢tre justifiée d’autant mieux qu'elle n’a pas été adoptée dis 
l'abord, qu'elle est contestée encore aujourd’hui par quelques archéologues. Le Trésor de 
Cnide se cache en quelque sorte sous une allusion dans nn chapitre de Pausanias, tandis que 
le Trésor de Siphnos s'y étale en pleine clarté, et j'avais moi-méme subi d'abord I'illusion. 
Un examen plus attentif du texte m'a montré que le Trésor de Cnide était immédiatement 
contiga ’ celui de Sicyone, et qu'il répond par conséquent) aux dessins du plan de Delphes 
Celui de Siphnos venait ensuite, soit plus loin A J’ouest, soit en face au nord sur le bord 
opposé de la route. L’existence du Trésor de Cnide est démontrée par deux especes d'in- 
scriptions : 1° lu dédieace gravée sur le degré du trésor, en un alphabet que nous savons par 
des inscriptions de Naucratis avoir été celui de Cnide; 2° des déerets gravés sur la en 
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antérieure de l’ante, et qui avaient été rendus par Ia ville de Delphes en faveur de personnages 
cnidiens, bienfaiteurs du sanctuaire et hotes publics de Delphes. 

Vous sentez, Mesdames et Messieurs, qu'elle est l'importance de cette conclusion: le 
monument est donc l’offrande et I’ceuvre d'une ville d’Asié, d'une cité ionienne, d'une de celles 
qui avaient porté le plus loin au dehors leur activité commerciale, qui avaient participé a la 
fondation du comptoir de Nauecratis, dont la curiosité s'était excitée au spectacle suggestif 
des civilisations antiques de l'orient et en particulier de TEgypte, dont Vart avait recu 
l'impulsion et rapporté les modéles de I'étranger. Nous savons donc la provenance du monu- 
ment, et quand nous reconnaitrons dans le type du décor, dans le style de la seulpture, les 
inventions et la force de l'art gréco-oriental, de l'art ionien pour l'appeler par son nom, nous 
ne ferons pas — hypothése, nous ne risquerons pas d'éêtre le jouet d’appréciations 
subjectives; nous éon- 
staterons un fait évident 
par des évidences mate- 
rielles. 

Par Tonie, quand on 
parle de l'art ionien, il 
ne faut pas entendre 
@ailleurs _strictement, 
vous le savez, la région 
peuplée par les colonies 
premiéres ioniennes, le 
pays d’Ephése, de Milet, 
des Magnésiens, mais 
toute la céte asiatique 
occupée par les Hellénes, 
a quelque branche de la 
famille qu’ils appartien- 
nent, dua golfe d'Adra- 
mytte jusqu’’ Rhodes. 

Parlant ici, 4 quelques centaines de métres du British Museum, je n’ai pas besoin 
d'insister longtemps. Je n’‘ai qu’d vous rappeler vos souvenirs. Dans la richesse somptueuse, 
un peu exubérante, de la décoration, dans la rondeur un peu lourde de la sculpture, dans 
l'élégance recherchés des ajustements, la vigueur des formes un peu courtes, des modelés 
durement ressentis, des contours séchement découpés, vous avez reconnu les défauts 
comme les qualités des sculptures monumentales d'Ephése, de l’Avenue des Branchides 
i Milet, du monument des Harpyes ou des Néréides & Xanthos. C'est la méme puissance, la 
méme fougue d'invention, c'est la méme habileté rare d’exécution, avec je ne sais quoi 
d’outré, d'excessif, qui est dans l'art comme dans la rhétorique la marque propre d'un génie 
ionien ou asiatique, volontiers excessif, et déeclamatoire. Le Trésor de Cnide n'est pas 
seulement un édifice de provenance ionienne, il est de travail ionien, il est ionien d’esprit. 
Et ces dons mélangés de force intempérante, de goat mal réglé, de puissance originale, mais 
immodérée, forment si bien le fonds permanent de l'art ionien qu'ils reparaissent 4 toutes 
les époques, qu’ils éclatent, si j'ose dire, ayee force dans les compositions des périodes 
hellénistiques, dans les sculptures décoratives de Priéne, dans les colossales machines des 
écoles de Rhodes ou de Tralles, dans la Gigantomachie de Pergame. Je me bornerai a deux 
rapprochements empruntés & des monuments beaucoup plus simples mais peut-étre d’autant 
plus typiques; deux sarcophages, @uvres moins rares, plus soumises par conséquent aux 

a 
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habitudes usuelles de la pensée et de l'art. Sur le sarcophage de Clazoménes qui est un des 
ornements de votre musée, comme sur celui d’Alexandre, qui fait la richesse de celui de Con- 
stantinople, vous retrouverez le meme décor d’oves et de rais de cwur, formant en haut et 
en bas la composition, et ce décor y est, comme dans le Trésor de Cnide, hors de proportion 
avee la sculpture qu'il resserre un peu dans son cadre: tout au moins il dépasse la mesure a 
laquelle nous sommes habitués et qui nous parait la plus juste ; sur les cétés c'est le meme 
listel indiqué par une ligne dans la peinture, par un relief dans la sculpture qui limite et 
encadre le champ, ainsi que nous le voyons encore dans les bas-reliefs lyciens ou celui da 
monument des Harpyes. La composition et les formes sont tellement semblables dans le 
sarcophage de Clazomenes et le Trésor de Coide, qu'on ecroirait que l'apothéose d'Hercule 
entre le char d’Athéna et celui d’Heébé, et le combat auquel prennent part deux déesses 
descendant le leur char, ont été eongus et exéeutés dans un méme atelier, On ne peut 
s'attendre a l'identité de deux ceuvres aussi éloignées dans le temps que la chasse d’Alexandre 
et les combats du Trésor de Cnide, mais on n'aurait pas de peine & y retrouver le meme esprit. 

Le Trésor de Cnide, s'il était isolé parmi les monuments de Delphes et unique en son 
genre, aurait déja, Mesdames et Messieurs, une importance considérable et par sa propre valeur 
d'art, et comme représentant un art gréco-oriental; entouré, comme il l'est, d'autres offrandes 
des villos de I'Ionie et des iles, d'autres édifices batis dans le méme temps, dans le méme style, 
snivant les mémes principes, parfois imités ou copiés sur lui, il prend une signification his- 
torique bien plus haute, bien plus large encore. 

Et d'abord la ville de Cnide elle-méme avait consacré dans Delphes au point le plus 
haut du sanctuaire, à l'angle nord-est de lenceinte sacrée, un autre monument de sa dévotion, 
de sa richesse et de son gott artistique, la eélébre Lesché, dessinée par Polygnote, de Thasos, 
ot nous n’en avons retrouvé malheureusement que quelques pierres avec des positions tracées 

‘un enduit bien soulevé qui peut n’étre pas trés ancien. Mais nous connaissons assez 
bien un autre trésor pour qu'il ait pu nous servir de modéle en quelques parties de notre 
restauration : e’est celui qu’avait élevé dans l'eneeinte d’Athéna Pronaia, au lieu dit Marmaria, 
la grande métropole des colonies de la Méditerranée occidentale, le fondateur de Marseille, 
Tionienne Phorée. Je vous en ai montré les ruines et vous avez peut-étre gardé la mémoire de 
ce tore cannelé surmonté d'un chapelet de perles qui forme au socle une ceinture élégante, 
et qui ingénieusement se transforme sur la facade en un degré dont la partie inféricure 
seule soutient les cannelures. Les oves et les rais de cur en composent l'ornement 
principal; ot le chéneau est, comme celui du Trésor de Cnide, décoré de palmettes et 
de lotus, d'un dessin plus simple, seulement d'un contour plus see et d'un arrangement plus 
severe; des gargouilles en couples de bois, des acroteres qui avaient la forme de victoires, un 
fronton rempli de figures, une frise continuée de bas-reliefs représentant des seénes de combats 
iui composaient une parure aussi riche que celle du Trésor,de Cnide, bien que sans doute d'une 
maniere un peu plus rude et archaique. Les restes sont, hélas! plus faits pour exciter nos 
regrets que pour satisfaire notre curiosité; ils ne laissent du moins aucun doute ni sur 
Yorigine ni sur la date du monument, ni sur sa splendeur luxueuse. Intéressant par 
ses ressemblances avec le Trésor de Cnide, il ne lest pas moins par ses différences : la 
principale est la substitution de sa colonne 4 la Caryatide, et cette colonne est clle-méme d'un 
type tres particulier. Elevée sur une base, semblable a celle de la colonne d'Ephése, trés large 
et trés haute pour le monument, en déséquilibre, si j'ose le dire, avec les proportions canoniques, 
comme nous V'avons remarqué a propos d'autres éléments du décor, elle est couronnée non pas 
@’un chapiteau 4 volutes, mais d'un chapiteau à larges feuilles épanouies en corbeille, qui 


rappelle a la fois le chapiteau a feuilles de palmier des Egyptiens et le chapiteau en corbeille 
des édifices persépolitains. 
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Ce chapiteau a été vu et dessiné autrefois par Cockerell; nous V’avons retrouvé en bien 
plus mauvais état que lui: mais il nous a été facile de le restavrer, griice aux cing fragments 
du méme genre que nous avons retrouves & la gymnase et dans diverses parties du sanctuaire, 
en particulier au voisinage de la petite porte du mur oriental, auprés de angle SE. du mur 
polygonal autour et au-dessous des ruines du Trésor de Cyréne et presque dans l'angle S.E. 
de l'enceite elle-méme au voisinage de l'entrée du sanctuaire. Ils étaient associés A des 
bases de colonnes ioniques de dimensions égales a celles du Trésor de Phocés, A des débris de 
chéneaux, de larmiers décorés de rinceaux, de palmettes et de lotus, comme ceux des Trésors 
de Phocée et de Cnide, et nous en avons pu conclure existence en ces parages d'un troisiéme 
trésor érigé par une ville ionienne; ce devait étre celui de Clazoménes, & en juger par le 
témoignage d’Hérodote. Il s’élevait sans doute sur des fondations en tuf dont In largeur 
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et la solidité supposent l'existence d'un monument disparu, et qui pourraient avoir été 
coupées quand on avait une porte dans le mur oriental, ef une voie pour y conduire. 
Enfin ce trésor qu'Hérodote nomme seul semble avoir été détruit aussitot. Jappelle votre 
attention sur ce type de chapiteau; je vous en indiquais tout & I'heure ses origines 
égyptiennes ; je vous en signalais l'application fréquente dans les monuments de Ia Perse au 
sixieme sidele, ot ils pourraient bien avoir été introduits par des artistes ioniens. Nous 
sayons qu'il n’en manquait pas a cette cour, et nous connaissons précisément le nom d'un 
d’entre eux, Telephanes de Phocée ; beaucoup d’entre vous se rappellent certainement avoir 
yu un chapiteau du méme type & Athéenes ou les Attalides l'avaient importé dans les 
portiques dont ils décoraient cette ville aprés avoir souvent employé dans les édifices de 
Pergame elle-méme. Ici encore nous pouvons constater loriginalité et la perpétuite du type 
dans le terroir ou il est né. 

Voila donc au moins trois monuments contemporains, semblables dans leurs traits 
généraux, profondément sains dans leurs détails, pour attester la vitalité, la richesse, ou, 
pour bien dire, aussi la beauté et la souplesse de l'art ionien; voici encore un signe plus 
manifeste de son rayonnement et de sa force d’expansion, c'est une imitation, on pourrait 
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presque dire une copie, du Trésor de Cnide décoré prés de lui cdte a cdte, sur le bord opposé 
de la voie, par les habitants de Siphnos. Enrichis par leurs mines d'or, presses pur le Dieu 
de Ini consacrer Ja dime de leur gain, désireux de briller comme tous Jes parvenns, ils veulent 
avoir aussi leur trésor et pareil au plus beau. Quel modéle prennent-ils? Celui de Cnide, 
et ils lui empruntent avant tout la plus grande nouveauté, son plus magnifique ornement, 
les Caryatides. Rien de plus curieux que cette imitation, rien de plus instruetit que la 
comparaison des deux wuyres jumelles. Ce sont deux sceurs que ces Caryatides, mais combien 
elles different par la physionomie, ici plus béate, li plus intelligente et plas fine; par les 
formes, ici plus rondes, plus pleines, hi plus sévéres et plus raides ; méme différence dana les 
ornements ; et ainsi le voisinage de ces deux tresors nous révéle, avec la prédominance des 
types ioniens, l'indépendance des Grees occidentaux qui déja presque a son insu se dégage et 
qui se glisse presque dans l'imitation. 

C'est encore a l'orient qu’est empruntée la corruption artistique de la colonne de Naxos: 
le fit aux cannelures multiples, le chapiteau aux amples volutes, au gorgerin saillant d'oves 
plates et larges, vient en droite ligne de I'Ionie ; et c'est l'Asie qui par I’lonie encore a fourni 
le modéle de ces animaux ailés placés au sommet d'une colonne. 

On voit quelle place tenaient & Delphes a la fin du sixieme siecle les créations du 
genie ionien ; jen multiplierais indéfiniment les exemples si au lieu de me borner aux wuyres 
de arehitecture j’énumérerais les offrandes de moindre importance en marbre, en terre 
cuite, en bronze surtout, qui affluerait de lorient 4 Delphes aux septiéme et sixiéme sidcles 
et dont nous avons exhumé les restes en abondance bien pauvres auprés de la réulité. 
Pour ce qui est des constructions, elles égalent en nombre, dépassent en splendeur Jes autres 
édifices élevés dans le méme temps; l’ordre ionique prévaut pour ce temps sur le dessein, 
I} impose ses formes, il impose son luxe jusque dans les temples, si l'hypothése est fondée 
que l'emploi du marbre dans le grand temple d’Apollon Jui-méme ne soit qu'une imitation 
de la somptuosité des Cnidiens et des Siphniens, 

Ces constractions, ces objets de tout genre sont les témoins de la provenance de création 
et d'expression de la Gréce asiatique. Il y a véritablement a Delphes une période que t'on 
pourrait appeler ionienne, et les faits artistiques que nous avons cités ne sont que des exemples 
et des cas particuliers d'une isolation historique beaucoup plas large ; l'intluence artistique va 
de pair avec l'influence morale et politique. Les Ioniens et les Asiatiques hellénisés, cités 
rois et tyruns sont les plus empressés adorateurs du dieu, les plus fidéles croyants de Voracle, 
les plus généreux donateurs. S'agit-il d’orner Je sanctuaire de magnifiques offrandes, de 
rebatir le temple incendié, un Alyatte, un Crésus, un Amasis rivalisent de zele, et se fient a 
des artistes ioniens qui sont leurs camarades. Veut-on inscrire sur les parcis du temple 
d'Apolion des maximes capables d'inspirer aux hommes la yertu, la sagesse pratique, e’est la 
pensée ionienne qui Jes produit, car on les emprunte aux sept ages, en majorité Grees d’ Asie 
et des iles. 

Aussi bien, Mesdames et Messieurs, Ia civilisation hellénique tout entiére a-t-elle eu sa 
période ionienne. Excité par le commerce, soutenu par les dons affluents et Ia richesse, 
inspiré par les moddles des civilisations antiques avec lesquelles il est en contact, le gtnie 
ionien, invente, unit, crée, emprunte, et de ce contrecoup d'actions et de réactions sortent en 
foule les émotions de tout genre: procédés industriels, art plastique, littérature, poésie épique 
lyrique, philosophie et morale, il résulte que tout naisse sur les rivuges favorisés des diate: 
Et comme les colons, les commercants, Jes artistes et les podtes de l'lonie portent * 
Join toutes ces inventions, tout le monde gree subit Vintluence de l'esprit ionien, L'art 
sortout prend une espéce d'unité; les fils d’Archermos, les exilés de Samos et de Milet 
emportent avec eux leurs procédés techniques et leur style, et l'unité de l'art grec se con- 
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stitue pour la premiére fois de |’ Asie a l'Etrurie, peut-étre jusqu'a l'Espagne méme, sous la 


forme ionienne. 


Voila de quel mouvement intellectuel, de quelle éclosion artistique le Trésor de Cnide est 
pour nous le témoin; i] fait époque dans l'histoire de l'architeeture et de la sculpture greeque, 
il marque aussi une date dans l'histoire de la civilisation hellénique, qui est celle méme 
de Vhumanité. J'aurais youlu yous parler plus dignement d'un sujet si capable de vous 
intéresser ; excusez-moi si la crainte des longueurs et la défaillance du talent ne m’ont pas 
permis de répondre a votre attente et a votre bienveillance. 


DISCUSSION OF M. HOMOLLE’S PAPER. 
Ma. Jonx Siarer, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Da. A. 3. MURRAY [H.4.}, who was asked b 
the Chairman to propose a vote of thanks, pry 
After the cordial reception you have given 
M. Homolle, I need not assure him how sensible 
we are of the great compliment be has paid us in 
. ig —— way from —— to give us this 

dress on one of the most ¢ i 

Greek buildings that I or that —— — 
seen—the Treasury of Cnidos—followed by his 
Interesting discussion of its relationship to the art 
of Ionia, Bat at this hour I mast not attempt 

or to ex any opinion except 
that of the greatest iration for everything 
M. Homolle has said. I woald much rather 
your attention to the fact that 
obligations —— him much * — ———— 
“ppearance here to-night. From the beginni 
the end he has been the head and spirit of those 
excavations of the French at Delphi, which in our 
time have no equal. He has now before him the 
task of completing the publication of the splendid 
work recently begun to be published, and we may 


fore, 1 pro a ve 
, Home ry warm vote of thanks to 
_ Mu, G. A. MACMILLAN: Thave much pleasure 
im seconding the vote of thanks proposed by Dr. 
urray. I feel that the honour of being asked 
to second this vote has been assigned to me 
merely us the representative of the Hellenio 
Society in the humble capacity of Secretary. I 
most cordially agree with all that Dr. Murray has 
said as to the pleasure it has given this distin- 
guished gathering to Jisten to M. Homolle’s lucid 
*xposition and eloquent description not only of 
the general plan of the site of Delphi, but in par- 
Heular of this exquisite monument which he has 
revealed to us step by step. Perhaps I may be 
allowed also in seconding this vote of thanks 
to congratulate the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on their brilliant success in inducing 


M. Homolle to come over to this country, and for 
the first time to give an account here of his great 
work. I am only sorry that the idea did not 
occur first to the Hellenic Society; but I might 
be permitted in this company to say to M. 
Homolle, I am sure, in the name of the other 
members of the Council of the Hellenic Society, 
that we hope very much that next year, when our 
— its twenty-fifth anniversary, we 
may able to persuade M. Homolle to make 
another visit to this country, and perhaps to take 
uP another point in his great work before the 


c Society. 

De. ARTHUR J, EVANS, F.R.S.: I may 
perhaps say a few words in association with what 
has been already said by Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Macmillan. I think perhaps that only those who 
have been over the site of Delphi in its ald state, 
who remember a rustic village covering all that 
wonderful mass of remains that has been brought 
to light by M. Homolle and his associates, can 
thoroughly realise the magnitude of the work 
which * been carried out there. It was a great 
thing to undertake. I speak rather ass “ Mindan" 
—an outer barbarian—and as one who has hardly 
a right to speak on the subject of classical Greece; 
but one feels that in Delphi we have the very 

ings of Greek religion, and that we see here 
points of union with the still older religion of 
which we have been finding traces in Crete. We 
have the old Omphalos, which fits on to the same 
cult as that of the Cretan Zeus, We bave oven, 
as I gather from M. Perdrizet, one of M. Homolle’s 
assistants, the fact that one of the most remark- 
able early subjects found, the marble mouth and 
part of the face of « lion—the spout, perhaps, of 
a fountain—is the actual reproduction of one of 
the most remarkable objects found at Knossos, and 
must go back to remote antiquity. There, on the 
site ot one of the earliest cults of Greece, where 
the most brilliant of the Greek gods waa wor- 
shipped, monuments were raised which brought 
the whole civilised world together. Not only were 
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there here monuments recording the Defeat of the 
Persians, but those of the great Western power of 
Gelén and his associates, who triumphed over the 
Carthaginians—monuments that ———— 
* eternal struggle” of the West against ast, 
which modern Greece seems inclined at this 


moment to belie. It was on this spot —— 


French Government, under the i 
M. Homolle, undertook the great work of excava- 
tion. When one remembers that have had 
not only to move a whole village and to 
vast sums of money, but to conduct most difheult 
negotiations with a very jealous Government 
(which, however, of course appreciated the results 
to be obtained), one can only the more admire the 
work that M. Homolle and his associates have 
carried through. And I think one must also ad- 
mire the great public spirit of the French Govern- 
ment in undertaking it. We have heard a good 
deal of the rapprochement of France. I hope one 
side of that rapprochement will be that we shall 
take a leaf from the French book, and that the 
Ok cor soghious: Tks tt only 
our not * 
the greatness of the — is not only the actual 
excavation of these monuments—though it is 
that indeed which shows the public spirit of the 
French people and the patience and devotion of 
those who like M. Homolle have carried out this 
work—but it is more than that: it is the pains- 
taking and scientific reconstitution of the disjecta 
membra—the fragments that have been brought 
out, and the piecing together of important monu- 
ments—it is that process which has been so 
brilliantly illustrated by M. Homolle this evening, 
which shows us that even beyond the greatness of 
the undertaking we before all must pay homage 
to the genius of the explorer. 

Mn. J. L. MYRES: We all of us feel an 
immense interest in the investigation of which 
M. Homolle has given us so full and so detailed 
an account. In this place it is no paradox to say 
De minimis ourat arclatectus. Putting aside the 
great importance of the pediment and the frieze 
and the Caryatides, one of the things which must 
have struck us all is the extraordinary genius dis- 
played in the adaptation of small means to small 
€ in the little details of those ornaments 
in which the Ionian artist clearly felt so very 
keen and living an interest. When we saw that 
little palmette among the lotus in the corner 
Sprouting as it were, and not merely altering the 
contour of its leaflets, but sprouting out as though 


even the bigger leaf were not going to be quite 
enough, and we saw the little leaflet io the : 
and when in the adjacent fragment we saw the 
lotus which could not quite reach to the corner 
and sprouted a little lotus bud in the corner itself, 
I think we felt that here we have one of those cases 
where what at first sight looked like a conventional 
art was in a very sense a living art: that the 
architect had only to play his tune and the stones 
fell into their place, as Orpheus played his lute 
and the rocks followed: that here was one of the 
indications of a —— —— man over ene 
of a living art, in the details, as in great things ; 
and when we watched to-night the way in which, 
out of that apparent heap of rubbish, which I re- 
member so well in the days before M. Homolle 
waved his magic wand over Delphi, from one chip 
— ———— there, such a result follows, wo 

ve ere again, in archwology as in art, 
we havea living school—the Ecole Francaise. 

Sm LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, B.A. 

H.F.): I hardly know what to say. I have been 
i and following the various phases of 
development of art fetched out of the ruins, 
it has made me feel that I should like to go 
dig too—it must be so delightful to reconstruc: 
the Temple of Delphi. What a great boon it is 
for us who have dreamt so long of that centre of 
civilisation and that people that lived for the 
beautifal! But I am so full of what I have beard 
that I have nothing else to say, but to tender my 
sincerest thanks to the man who has come from 80 
far to gladden us with so many phases of beauty. 

The vote of thanks having been put from the 
Chair and carried by acclamation, the 
addressed M. Homolle as follows :-— 

M. Homolle, c'est avec le plus vif plaisir que j'ai 
lhonneur de vous offrir de la part de cet Institut 
nos profonds remerciments de ln conférence que 
nous avons suivie avec tant d'intérét. Il y a 
—— ang nous avons recu ici dans cette salle 
Schliemann, le oélébre explorateur des ruines 
a'Llion, ville 4 demi légendaire, & demi historique. 
Et aujourd’bui nous sommes fiers, nous autres 
membres de l'Institut Royal, d'accorder un accueil 
bien reconnaissant i vous, monsicur le révélateur, 
le reconstructeur de ces temples classiques de Cnide 
* sont, pour l'archéologue et pour l’architecte, 

‘unintérét supréme. Il ne faut pas oublier notre 
dette de reconnaissance an gouvernement frangain 
qui nous a prété cette collection superbe de dessins 
— dont on a décoré nos murs. 
M. Homolle briefly replied in acknowledgment. 
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Monsieur Homolle’s Paper. 

M. Homolle, accompanied by Madame Homolle, 
arrived in London from Paris on Monday morning, 
the 16th inst., and came at once to the Institute 
to complete the arrangements for his lecture that 
evening. He brought with him the water-colour 
drawings by M. da Fons+ca shown at the meeting, 
and the series of photographic slides which added 
so much to the enjoyment of the audience, The 
illustrations given with the text on foregoing pages 
are here published for the first time. They are 
printed from blocks processed for the great work 
on Delphi which M. Homolle is preparing for 
publication, and the Institute is y indebted 
to him for his kindness in lending them for the 
Jourwat. The lectare was deli in F . 
but with so clear and distinct enunciation that any- 
one with a knowledge of the language had no 
difficulty in following it. The sympathies of the 
andience were enlisted at the outset by the feeling 
tribute paid by the lecturer to the memory of the 
late Mr. Penrose, and his reference to the happy 
———— — — 

itain. ang di guests present be- 
sides those who spoke were Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. Walter Loaf, and others who 
have assisted in bringing to light some of the 
great monuments of the past. 





Monsieur Tournaire’s Drawings. 
The magnificent series of drawings exhibited in 
the Institute rooms last week wore kindly lent 
the French Government, at the 
onsieur Homolle, in order to illustrate his paper 
on the Treasury of Cnidos and the monuments of 
Tonian artat Delphi. ‘The drawings were the work 
of Monsieur J Set mars Tournaire, the architect 
attached to the mission appointed to conduct 
the excavations and researches. 

Monsieur Tournaire was born at Nicé, and came 
to Paris in 1879, when he entered the well-known 
atelier of M. André, and commenced his architec- 
tural studies, In 1882 he carried off the second 
Grand Prix, and in the following year passed the 
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examination for the architect’sdiploms. In 1883, 
at the age of twenty six, he carried off the Grand 
Prix de Rome, and for the four following years 
puraned his studies at Rome and elsewhere. His 
“ Envoi-de-Rome,” viz., the work of the last year 
of his travelling studentship, was devoted to the 
Temple of Juno Lacinin at Girgenti, in Sicily. 
The drawings which are required for the ** Envoi" 
are of two kinds, viz. a complete set of plans, 
elevations, and sections showing the remains 
actully found (dat actuel) on the site selected ; 
and a second setshowing theconjectural restoration 
of the building or buildings on the site. Both 
sets of drawings are shaded and tinted with that 
marvellous dexterity and accuracy which are based 
on traditional custom and can acquired only 
by long and continuous study—a study whic 
virtually con:mences with the stadent’s first de- 
sign, it being the custom to shade and tint every 
study made either as a sketch or for the rendu, or 
finished set of drawings. 

The present writer has dwelt upon these con- 
siderations because otherwise it would have been 
dificult to understand how M. Tournaire could 
find time to measure all the remains of the 
buildings ‘as uncovered from time to time, aud to 
recurd them, in some cases year by year, in draw- 
ings of a most exact nature; to produce a second 
set of drawings in which the conjectural restora- 
tion of some forty buildings with all their sculp- 
tured accessories is represented, and in the most 
marvellous manner; and that notwithstanding all 
this work, and inelading visits to Delphi for two or 
three months each year, he has been enabled since 
1892 to start and maintain an active practice in 
Nice, Bordeaux, and Paris. 

To have been able to portray and suggest as M. 
Tournsire has done ina single drawing (to take 
one example only, viz. the elevation of the sanc- 
tuary and its surroundings at Delphi) a series of 
buildings and monuments in various planes, éx- 
tending from the foreground in front of the sacred 
enclosure to the theatre cut out in the rock behind 
the sanctuary, in which, besides the temple of 
Apollo and its terraces, are some forty to fifty 
treasuries, porticoes, colossal statues, monumental 
columns, &e., all of which take their proper post- 
tion amidst the trees, shrubs, and other accessories 
— 4s « feat of which the artist may well be proud. 

We here in London are most grateful to the 
French Government for lending us so magnificent 
and valuable a collection, and regret much that 
owing to the Institute rooma being required at the 
endof the week for the Examinations it was found 
impossible to keep open the exhibition of these 

jficont drawings after Wednesday. ‘Those who 
areiied themselves of the unity to study 
thom must bave been ed, not only at the 
stapendous nature of the work, but at the great 
power shown in the composition and dra of 
the figure senlpture throughout, and the om. 


At 


knowledge, and facility evinced in its representa. 
tion, as well as in that of the numerous treasuries, 
porticoes, and other buildings. 

It is much to be regretted that the younger 
members of the profession, viz. the Assoviates and 
Stadents, ‘hisatd on Monday evening have made 
themselves conspicuous by their absence. 

R. Purxét Srreus. 


*,” The following is a list of M. Tournaire’s 
drawings above referred to :— 

1. Excavations at Delphi: state of the works, 
Novetuber 1893. 

2. Plan of the Village of Castri, showing che pro- 
frese of the excavations and the site of the 

emenos of Apollo. 

3-4. Old houzes of the Village of Castri in course 
of demolition : state of the works, November 
1893 and November 1894. 

5. Ruins of the Temenos of Apollo. 

6. Plan of the Temenos of Apollo: present condi- 
tion of the excavations. 

7. Plan of the Temenos of Apollo, «3 restored 
according to the existing remains and an- 
cient M58 

8, Restoration of the Temenos of Apollo. 

. Treasury of the Athenians, Delphi, 

10, Ditto, Facade on the Sacred Way. 

11. Ditto, Principal Facade. 

12. Ditto, Restored Pediment and Friexo. 

18. — en ee 

14. Treasury o Cnidians, Delphi: Facade on 
the Sacred Way. 


18. Column of the Naxians. 
19. — (1) Present state, (2) Plan as re- 


stored. 
20. Monument de Paul Fmile, 


The illustrations to M. Homolle’s Paper in- 
eluded also rubbings of four blocks of stone on 
which are carved the musical scores, in the ancient 
Greek character, of hymns to Apollo, here dis- 
tinguished by the names “First Hymn" and 
“Second Hymn.”” Each hymn ocenupies the face 
of two stones. Photographs were exhibited show- 
ing the present appearance of the stones, and also 
& print of the scores in modern notation, 


A Proposed Registration of Plumbers, 

conference between the Plumbers’ Com, A 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, iad tie 
representatives of the larger water authorities of 
the country, was held on the 17th inst, at the 
Guildhall to discuss the question of the technical 
education and registration of plumbers, and the 
efficiency of plumbing work enerally in connection 
with the public supply of water. Dr. Robert 
Crawford (Warden of ‘the Plumbers" Company) 
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occupied the chair, The Royal Institut® of British 
Architeets was —— by Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood F Mr. Thomas Blashill [F.), and Mr. 
W. D. Carée [F.], and the British Association of 
Waterworks Engineers by its secretary (Mr. Percy 
Griffith), There were present also delegates from 
the water aathorities of Birmingham, Glasgow,* 
Sheftield, Hull, Bradford, Carditf, Dublin, &. 

Dr, Crawford remarked that the Plambers’ 
Company had done a great deal towards stima- 
lating public interest in the matter of good plumb- 
ing, more particularly feom the health point of view. 
Undoubtedly the country had been thoroughly 
aroused to the advantage to be derived from an 
increase of responsibility and skill on the part of 
the plumber. On its sanitary side, much that was 
of value had been done in the training of plambers, 
and the attitude of local authorities towards 
plumbing had greatly changed as compared with 
what it was a few years ago. Of late, however, 
another department of the plumber’s work had 
come into prominence—that relating to the pre- 
vention of the waste of water in domestic use, In 
convening the conference to consider this subject 
in particular, the Plumbers' Company did not 
suggest that the water authorities did not know 
how to manage their own affairs, but it was 
thought — that the Company might act as 
a sort —— = diseussion of the 
means to in order to secure greater 
uniformity in respect of by-laws, fittings, and the 
reap and — umbers. He concluded 

moving a ation approving the efforts of 
the Plumbers" Company to seoure the more effi- 
cient training of plumbers and the registration of 
qualified men, and pledging the conference to 
support the Company's endeavours to obtain the 
— — in furtherance of that object. 

Mr, Hind, in seconding the resolution, pointed 

out that the effect of the Company's efforts was 
visible in the improvement which had taken 
in plumbers’ work daring the last twenty-five 
years. He hoped that architects and others would 
support the company by employing registered and 
q ed plumbers in preference to others, 
Dr. Crawford mentioned that the Bill promoted 
by the Company for the registration of lumbers 
had been vie favourably by the 
— rate, Bae ort Government had not seen 
us way 0 necessary time to secure 
its passage through Parliament. 

The renclution was carried. 

Mr. Searles-Wood iF) ~~ —* as arehĩteots 

y sym wi ¢ movement for 
the better —— of plumbers. He did not 
think, however, that they could pledge themselves 
to the sole employment of red plumbers, 
because architects did not interfore between the 
contractor — —— pro : 

“That, wi object of givi Tactical 

effect to the previous —— e repre- 
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sentatives of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the water authorities present 
recommend that preferance be given to the 
employment of registered plumbers to 
out and inspect plumbers’ work execu 
under architects and water authorities.” 
*In the course of further remarks Mr. Searles- 
Wood said that the Royal Institute deprecated 
any interference with the apprenticeship system. 
Tt was one — execute specimen joints and 
other things the direction of a master in a 
highly fitted-up shop at a technical school, but 
— it under the con- 
itions in which the work had to be done in a 
building. 
; — (Bradford) seconded the reso- 
a 

Mr. E. A. Lees (Birmingham) said that in 
Birmingham there were a good many firms of the 
highest repute who had not allied themselves with 
the registration movement, and the Water Board 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that those 
firms carried out their work in a way to which no 
exception could be taken. 

Mr. Atkinson (Hull) said that the same diffi- 
culty would arise in his town. If registration 
was to be adopted, it should be optional for a 
period, and compulsory only after the lapse of 


se 
Mr. Houldsworth observed that registration gave 


a status to a plumber, and was an inducement 
to men to register themselves. 

Mr. Hind said that they could not at present 
hope to make registration compulsory, but they 
could make it desirable and to the advantage of 
plumbers to register themselves. 

The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The questions of uniformity of ations and 
the standardisation of fittings wore afterwards dis- 

among the being Mr. Thomas 


Blashill [F.). Mr. Gale (Glasgow), Mr. Askwith 
(New -on-Tyne), Mr, O'Dowd (Dublin), and 
others, and it was decided to appoint a small 
committee from the Plumbers’ Company, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the water autho- 
rities, and the water company engineers, to con- 
sider the questions. 


The Bnitrsh School at Rome. 


The Committee of the British School at Rome, 
in their report for the session 1902-03, their 
great regret that Mr. Rushforth, who has rendered 
such important services to the School, has been ob- 
liged, for reasons of health, to resign the Director- 
ship, Itis largely owing to Mr. Rushforth’s scholar- 
ship, tact, ready courtesy that the School has 
won the position it holds in Rome, and aes 
the estimation of the other foreign schools. 
Committee haye appointed in his place Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
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Oxford. The high reputation of the new Director 
both as scholar and teacher isa guarantee that the 
Ree of the School will not suffer in his hands. 

inity College has elected Mr, Stuart Jones to a 
research Fellowship, which will bring a very wel- 
come addition to the somewhat meagre stipend 
which the Director at present receives. 
liberality of a friend of the School has enabled 
the Committee to appoint, as Assistant Director 
for two years, Mr. Thomas Ashby, who has been 
& Student at the School for the last two years, 
and who, after Mr. Rushforth’s de re from 
Rome in March last, di duties of 
Direetor for the remainder of the session to the 
cumplete satisfaction of the Committee. The 
Report continues :— 


There have been four students daring the past seasion, 
Mr. Ashby has continued his researches in the Campagna, 
and at the International Historieal Congress he opened the 
aed matting the archwological section with a paper on 
an unpublished collection of drawings of monuments along 
the Vis Apple, whieh Ste — ot 
Mar. eane in the Mélanges of the French School. 
Mr. Ashby has also lectured in the Amerioan School, at 
the reqnest of the Director. The School is, moreover, 
much indebted to him for the care and attention which he 
has bestowed upon the library. Mr. Cuthbert Biakiston 
continued his study of the fourth century 4.0, He visited 
Dalmatia, and also examined Roman remains in Austria 
and Germany. Unfortunately ill-health not only obliged 
him to return to England early in the spring, but has pre- 
vented him from getting the results of his work into form 
for publication. . MeIntyre came out for the first time 
with a bursary from the University of St. Andrews. His 
main work wns the collation of the eleventh century MS. 
of Plato in the Vatican, with the object of defining its 
relationship to the Vienna MS. known as" WW." His col- 
lation has already been used in the new Oxford text of 
Flato now in course of publication. The foarth student 
waa Mr. Webh, Gold Medallist and Travelling Stadent itt 
Architectare of the Royal Academy, Mr, Webb haa for more 
than a year been resident in Italy, making careful otudios 
of Renaissance Buildings. He spent the winter in Rome 
working up the literature of his subject. He also devoted 
special attention to the Palazzo Linotte, the Cancelloris, 
and the Renaissance tombe in the Churches. Tt —— 
that some of the results of his work will be pa in 
an early volume of Papers issued in connection with the 
School. Another architectural stadent, Mr. V. Hodgson, 
was granted permission to work in the library ol the School 
doring « stay of some weeks in Rome. 

The second volume of the Papers of te British School 
at Rowe is now in jon. It will contain 
graphic reproductions of a volume of Roman studies (mainly 
but not solely arch ) by Andreas Coner, an. artist 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century. The facsimiles 
will be accompanied by « commentary by Mr, Ashby. On 
aecount of the heavy expense involved in the 
of more than 160 plates, it is to issue the volume 
in return for subscriptions for the two years 1902-3 and 
1003-4. 


In drawing attention to its finances, the Report 
says that the discontinuance of several subscrip- 
tions has been notified, and that the future deve- 
lopment of the School is likely to be seriously 
hampered, unless a considerable addition is made 
to its resources. 

u 
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Holborn-Strand Improvement: Building Sites, 

The absence of offers for leases of plots of land 
in the Strand, ——— , and Aldwych having 
been ‘attributed to the fat that disputes as to 
buildings were to be settled by the architect to 
the County Council instead of by arbitration, the 
matter has been referred to the L.C,C. corporate 
—— committee to consider whether the 

ilding conditions should be modified. The 
committee report that there is no provision made 
for arbitration, and go on to say :— We have 
made inquiries as to the practice which obtains in 
regard to the letting of land on the estates of the 
large ground owners of London, and we are 
advised that the conditions in use on these estates 
are generally more onerous than those im 
by the Council, and that no proyision for arbitra- 
tion is made in the conditions. It does not appear 
that the Council's conditions have hitherto re- 
stricted building operations on its land. From 
figures which have been submitted to us it appears 
that the building work on the Council's freehold 
has increased nearly sevenfold since the year 1897, 
and we are of opinion that the inability to dispose 
of more surplus land is not due to the conditions, 
which have been practically the same for many 
years past. We are further informed that while 
the standard of work insisted upon is sufficient for 
its purpose, the Council does not press this beyond 
what is believed to be consistent with the ciroum- 
stancesof thecase. That the tendency is towards 
leniency rather than the strict letter of the condi- 
tions is in a measure confirmed by the large in- 
crease in the building work on the Council's land. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, we do net 
think that the Council would be well advised to 
make any alterations in its building conditions, 
and we ure of opinion that, although there were 
no bidders for the plots of land in connection with 
the Holborn to Strand improvement at the last 
auction, the Council will not experience any diffi. 
culty in eventually disposing of the plots under 
the existing conditions.” 


Erratum, 

With reference to the notice of the late Mr. 
Martin Brooks in the last number of the Jounwan, 
Mr, A. R. Groome {4.] writes that the style of the 
firm in which Mr. Brooks was partner is “ James 
Brooks, Son, Godsell & Groome,’ Mr. Groome 
having joined the firm about a year ago. 


The late Mr. T. J. Willson, 


Thomas John Willson, who died on 22nd Octo- 
ber 1908, at the close of his seventy-ninth year, 
was the elder of the two sons of Edward James 
Willson, the distinguished antiquary, and was 
rallage ool eae * * at Oscott 

olleze, comme’ is éssional i 
in his father’s office in —— Castle — 
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The close intimacy between Mr. E. J. Willson 
and the two Pugins, Augustus and his son, A. 
Welby, together with the facilities he enjoyed of 
study in the Cathedral, naturally turned his studi- 
ous and critical mind to research in our national 
medieval architecture, and he planned a work on 
the choir stalls of the Minster, making many 
careful sketches and drawings. He, however, was 
not encouraged to to publication. He 

ursued his studies on the Continent. His 
rawings of the metal screen in the Church of 
Santa Croce, Florence, and of several beautiful 
objects from the —— St. Marks, Venice, 
were published by Sir M. Dighy Wyatt in his 
Specimens of Ornamental Metal Work. In 1846 
he accom Mr. F. CO. Penrose to Athens, to 
assist him in the researches then made for the 
monumental work on The Principles of Athenian 
Architecture. 

Mr. Penrose, in his preface, speaks of “the 
beautiful drawings" from which the plates were 
engraved, as eee “by my friend and com- 
panion, Mr. T. J. Willson,” who also “ rendered 
valuable assistance in many other respects.’ 
Other illustrations are scattered in various publica- 
tions; for instance, the plates of the pulpit in the 
Refectory of Tupholme Priory, Lincolnshire, in 
Collings’ Details of Gothic Architecture, were by 
him, although not signed. The general practice 
in his father’s office made him a specialist in agri- 
cultural —— the plate illustrative of thi 
subject in the Dictionary of the Architectural 
Publication Society was contributed by him. 
This special knowledge led him to reside for some 
time at Burnley, in Lancashire, where he acted as 
pare - —* —* —— Townley. 

er on, he also erec at Acton- 
Burnell and elsewhere, — 

In 1854 circumstances led him to work with 
me in the ment and renovation of the 
Catholic Chapel at Lincoln (an interior view of 
this edifice was given in the Building News of 
June 1861), and on his return to London in 1859 
we commenced to work togethor, and continued to 


do so till 1869. 
During this the public buildings we 
erected included the Chapel and Lodge, of 


St. Patrick's Cemetery, Low Leyton, consecrated 
in 1861: the Churches of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Ogle Street, London; of the Sacred Heart, 
Accrington; St. Mary, Turnham Green ; St. Cathe- 
rine, West Drayton, and at Bilbao, in Spain; 
Schools of St. James, ——— Place, Wapping, 
Little Crosby, and at North Hyde, Middlesex ; and 
additions to the Convents at Atherstone and 
Chelsea. The last work he undertook was, in 
1896, the Girls’ School attached to the | Jominican 
Priory, Haverstock Hill; in the preparation of 
the drawings for this work I, at his request, wag 
sein joined with him. To this list must be 

ed two memorials erected at Portsmouth in 
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1862, from our joint designs, that to Sir Charles 
Napier and of the Cruise of the Chesapeake. 

. J. Willson was an Associate of the R. LB. A. 
from 1854 to 1900, when he —— but of late 
he gave up much time to the office of Honorary 
—— to the “Aged Poor Society and the 
Guild of SS. Gregory and Luke," an ecclesiologi- 
cal society, and, above all, toa work of filial piety, 
the collation of his father’s “ Lincoln collection "*; 
to this he added many of his own careful drawings, 
hoping that some public body would have acquired 

kept intact the entire collection. In this he 
was disa) ate and several collections have 
been enriched by what was intended by the 
original projector to form .the basis of a history 
of the County of Lincoln. 

S. J. Niewons [4.1 


ALLIED SOOLETIES. 


The Sheffield Society, 


In an address on “ Architectural Education,” 
delivered by Mr. Hugh Stannus [/’,] before the 
Sheffield Society of Architects on the 12th Novem- 
ber, Mr. Stannus said that the ideal curriculum 
for architectural students, which should fit them 
not for — the Institute Examination only, 
but for their whole Profession, might be divided 
into Science, Art, and History. They must teach 
the Science or knowledge of Materials, and of 
the Construction proper to each. They must 
teach the Art or practice of Planning, to provide 
for the requirements of each building ; and the 
farther Art (termed Design) to arrange their 
masses in pleasing Proportion, to emphasise their 
construction, and to impart Expression to their 
buildings, They must teach the History of the 
Evolution of Style, that the student shall know 
not only what has been done in the past under 
varying conditions, but also towards what each 
state of environment tended; and, inasmuch as 
our clients in these —— easy travel will have 
seen many of the celebrated Works of Architee- 
ture in this and other countries, they must at 
least have such a general knowledge from Books 
and Photographs of the typical buildings as will 
enable them to grasp their clients’ references or 
adduce other examples, The literary ability 
which will enable the young Architect to write a 
x 3a ga a Committee must not be lost 
sight of. 

Thore are three Institutions in the City which 
deal with some — of such a scheme of Edu- 
cation :—The University College, the School of 
Art, ond the Technical Schools; and it apparel 
to him that the first step would be the 
teaching of these should be co-ordinated, to avoid 
overlapping; and then that those portions for 
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which provision has not been made should be 
dealt with by some gentleman of their Society 
who would be willing to undertake the duties of a 
Director of architectural education. 

Mr. Stannns advocated the establishment of 
& Professorship of Architecture in Sheffield, in 
connection with the higher educational institu- 
tions of that city. Scch a Professor, he said, 
ought to be responsible for the teaching of Archi- 
tecture, and should bave a proper status among 
his colleagues, the other Professors, and among his 
fellow-citizens. He would give lectares not only 
to those who were going to be architects bat also 
to those who were going to be their clients, By 
that means the general body —— would 
realise that Architecture had evolved through the 
centuries without a break, and that the work of 
an architect was not merely the arranging of 
extra — with a builder. 

If the City Authorities were to realise their 
duty in this matter, the advantage to the City in 
the improvement of the buildings and streets of 
the City would be very great; and thas Architee- 
ture would repay to the City, by its increased im- 


portance am other cities, for the necessary 
expenditure. Public Improvement will always 
lag behind until Architecture takes its proper 


place in the councils of the citizens. ‘The qués- 
tion before the citizens was, then :—Will they 
endeavour to help this along? and, if so :—How ? 

An interesting discussion followed in which 
some of the leading Architects and Professors of 
the City took part. 


MINUTES. II. 


At the Second General Mooting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1908-04, held Monday 16th November 1003, at 8 ro1— 
Present: Mr. John Slater, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
84 Fellows (including 14 members of the Counsil), 32 
Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. 
Fellow, 4 Associates, 1 Hon. Corres ing Member, 
and several visitors: the minutes of the Meeting held 
2nd November [p. 25) were taken as read and signed as 


correct. 

The Hon. Secretary armounced the decease of Silvanus 
Trevail, of Truro, Fellow, elected 1803, 

Tho following Fellows attending for tho first time since 
their lection were formally admitted and signed the 
register—yiz.: Alexander Hunter Crawford, President of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association; Arthur Henry 
Ryan-Tenison. 

A Paper by Monsieur J. T. Homolle, Director of the 
French School at Athens (Hon. Corr. 3}, on Ln Tuéson 
ox Cxmpe et Les MONUMENTS DE 1 Anr Tosren A Detrnes, 
having been read by the author and iflustrated by lantern 
slides and by a series of drawings lent for the oceasion 
the French Government, the cord 
tute were accorded to M, Homolle by 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was 

to the French Governtent for the loan of the 
— then dlobsd, wok the 
a ns , an Meeting separated 
— e 
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TEST OF AN ARMOURED CONCRETE COLUMN. 
By W. Duss. 


N Le Génie Civil for November and December 
1902 M. Considére, Inspecteur-Général des 
Ponts et Chaussées, in France, published an 

exceedingly interesting and valuable series of 
articles on the resistance to compression o' 

armoured concrete columns. In these articles he 
discusses the theory of resistance and gives the 
results of numerous experiments on prisms or 
columns of plain concrete; of concrete armed 
with longitudinal wires, and bound with wires at 
intervals in the manner usually adopted by the 
makers of armoured concrete constructions ; and 
of concrete having longitudinal wires bound with 
@ continuous spiral wire wound round the longi- 
tudinal wires. His — made on pieces 
of octagonal section about 5) inches to 6 inches 
across and 1 foot 7] inches to 4 feet 3 inches 
long, show clearly the enormous gain in resistance 
due to the use of the spiral wire; a gain which 
theory certainly leads us to predict. M. Considére 
gives full iculars of the materials used and 
other details ; but these need not be quoted here, 
save to note that his small, carefully-made speci- 
mens bore compressive stresses as high as 2°8 to 
8-55 tons per square inch, or 408 to 51] tons per 
square foot, before total failure. 

The construction of armoured concrete columns, 
viewed in the light of M. Considére’s researches, 
seemed to the writer of great practical interest, 
and when Messrs. Cubitt & Co. kindly offered to 
make and test a full-size column such as would 
be used in a building, be gladly accepted the offer. 

The drawing, fig. 1, shows the construction of 
the column. Phere were eight vertical wires, } inch 
diameter and of the full height of the column— 
10 feet—bound round by a continuous wire 
4 inch diameter full and 227 feet long. is wire 
was first wound closely round a drum, and was 
made to spring out exactly to the required pitch 
of 1} inch (the wireworker had no difficulty in 
arranging this). The wires were of mild steel, 
and the vertical and spiral wires were bound to- 
gether at the crossings with fine wire to keep them 
in position while the column was being 

© framework being ready, it was placed in 
a deal mould of an octagonal section. Sufficient 
concrete was then put in to make a layer of about 
6 inches thick ; this was well rammed down by a 
wooden rammer of about 8 inches diameter at the 
end. The mixture of the concrete is given in the 
test sheet which follows (1 of Portland cement 
to 2 of Leighton Buzzard sand and 24 of 
gravel). The column was kept in the mould for 
five days, and was then removed and kept in wet 


sawdust for a further period of fifty-six ba It 
was then taken to Messrs. Kirkaldy’s Testing 
Works in Southwark, and tested with the results 


given in the Table. The column was placed in 
the machine horizontally, but in order to eliminate 
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The figures which show the gradual shortening 
of the column under the increase of load are very 
significant, and the writer has eavoured to 

these moro readily anderstood by plotting 
on the diagram, fig. 2, page 49, the shortenings or 
strains in terms of the stress uare foot of 
the section within oars va wire, S$ area is 
choven as the part outside the spiral wire is not 
“ grmoured™ concrete, nor does it add materially 
to the strength of the column to resist compression, 
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broke in two places, showing the characteristic 
reduction of area at the point of fracture of mild 
steel, and the longitudinal wires bulged outwards 
at the point of failure. The concrete, when ex- 
amined at that point, proved —— friable 
and easily rubbed out by the fingers. seomed 
that the sand was not as sharp as required in 
good concrete work. The ultimate breaking stress 
was 180°9 tons por square foot. 

Two samples of the cubes described above were 


FIG. @. 





STRESS IN TONS PER SOUARE Foor 


though required as a protection against fire and 


rust. (See fig. 2). 
Pom this dingrasn it will be seen that at first 
i load, due 


against the wire. At about fifty tons per square 
foot the shortening became regular, i.¢. the stress 
and strain were proportional. This continued up 
to about 130 tons per ny Ns foot, when the outer 
casing of concrete outside the binding spiral wire 
began to erack; the shortening then increased 

pidl than the load. When failure 
occurred it was local, and near one end, where the 
outer casing flaked off (see fig. 8); the spiral wire 


tested in the form of 12-inch cubes, and bore 84 
tons and 131 tons respectively. Suppose that, 
instead of being in the form of cubes, these samples 
of unarmoured concrete had been in the form of 
pillars of the same proportion of len dia 
concrete column tested, 
—— would undoubtedly have failed under a much 
ess load. 

Bauchinger made very interesting series of 
experiments on Swiss sandstone columns of vary- 
ing proportions up to about five diameters. From 


moter as the srmou 


these it stpens t if a cube (say 12 inches b: 
12 inches by 12 inches) of a certain material fails 
with a load of unity, a prism of the same base and of 
the same material, but five times the base in height 
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(say 12 inches by 12 inches by 60 inches), would fail 
under about *82 of that load. Accordingly, we should 
expect to find a 12-inch by 12-inch 4 60-inch 

rism of this concrete, unarmoured, to fail under 84 

y °S, or 67°2 tons, and 181 by “8, or 104-8 tons. No 
experiments with which the writer is acquainted 
enable him to predict with any acenracy the load 
at which an unarmoured concrete column of the 
same proportions as that in the test we have been 
disvussing (#.¢. ten diameters) would fail, The ele- 
ment of bending introduced by the impossibility of 
getting the load trnly axial, by the varying elasti- 
city of the material itself on each side of the centre 
line, and other causes, cannot be accurately allowed 
for, and acts with especial effect on a material, 
such as concrete or stone, not adapted to resist 
those tensile stresses which the longitudinal and 
spiral wires are introduced to overcome. 

This armoured column began to yield under a 
load of about 130 tons per square foot where the 
diagram shows « change in the ratio of stress and 
strain. It was a gradual, and nota sudden failure, 
and even after the failure the two parts of the 
column were held together by the eight longitudinal 
wires sufficiently to permit of the column being 
slung out of the machine as one piece by means 
of a rope slung round the centre of it. 

This column was made, by the writer's desire, 
by men — no special experience in armoured 
concrete work and under no specially skilled 
supervision; in fact, under such conditions as 
would apply in work not done by a concrete 
specialist. What would have been a safe load to 

ut on it? The writer suggests one-third the 
oad at which failure began, ic. 43" tons per 
square foot, ora total safe load of 19-0 tons—about 
the same load as we should use for » 6-inch by 
5-inch rolled steel joist weighing 24) Ibs. per 
square foot, and et a8 a stancheon 10 feet long. 
This load might be nsed at the end of two months 
in full confidence that the strength and the margin 
of safety would increase with age. 

The cement used was manufactured by Messrs. 
Martin, Earle, & Co., of 189, Queen Victoria 
Street, E..C., to the following specification :— 


W. Crnrrr & Co.'s Sreciuriwarton you Portas Cement 
ror THe yxau 1003, 


Hy “Portland cement’ ie anderstood an hydraulic 
cement, setting under water, produced by heating to inci- 
pient vitrification an intimate mixture of chalk and clay. 
accurately proportioned, and then finely grinding. To 
retard the setting, gypium may be added to the extent of 
2 per cent., but no more. With thie exception, foreign 
bodies are not to be added during any part of the process 
of mantufactare, 

Fineness of Grinding.—All the cement to pass through 
# standard 50 by 50 sieve, and not more than 5 percent, by 
weight of residue to he left on a standard 76 by 76 sieve, 

Specific Gravity.—The specific gravity of the cement to 
be not less than 4°06 after aration, 

Time of Setting —Pats made with the minimum quan: 
lity of water to set in not leew than five hours when the 
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temperature ie 34°F, and in not lesa than twenty minutes 
when the temperature is 75° F., and proportionately in 
time between the temperatures 34° FP. and 75° F. The 
cement is to be considered as set when a needle having « 
point J, of an inch square and weighing 24 lbs. makes no 
impression. ; 
Soundness.~A_ Faija’s apparatus for testing soundness 
is to be used. The water in the bath being kept daring 
the experiment at a temperature of 110°-115° P, ‘Two 
cement pats gauged neat, and then put on a piece of glass, 
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and then tapped out into a circular dhape 3 inches diameter 
by } inch thick at centre, and huving thin edges, are to 
be placed first in the warm moist ait of the Apparntus, 
and when hard they are to be placed in the water at the 
bottom of the vessel for twenty-four hours; after that time 
the pats must be perfectly free from ericke anil thelr shape 
unaltered. 

Strength.—Briquettes mude with one part of Portland 
coment and three parts by weight of standard Leighton 
Burzard sand, with the minimnom quantity of water, at a 
temperature of not less than 56°F. and not more than 
60° F., thoroughly mixed by hand for not fev than one 
minute and for not wore than five minutes, placed in 
moulds, but not unduly ramined, kept for twenty-four hours 
in & moist atmosphere, and afterwards kept in water for 
six days at a temperature of not lees than 40° F., shall 
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stand a tensile strain of not leas than 150 Ibe, per square 
ineh, und similar briquettes kept for twenty-seven 
under water shall not break under 230 Ibs. per square inch. 

The contractor shal) bulk the cement spread it ani- 
formly to « depth not exceeding 3 feet in a dry, well- 
ventilated on his promises. It must be entirely 
turned over at the expiration of seven da spay so 
— ore acted Hee peven Geeta ehecsolier, Goa 
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or another week, If necessary, or three weeks in all. The 
ement is not to be filled into sacks until it has been 
horoughly cooled and afrated. 


The wire used was also tested by Messrs. 
ir Sead a the results are given in 
a 


TABLE IL 
RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS TO ASCERTAIN THE TENSILE STRENGTH AND TORSION OF THRER 


PIECES OF STREL WIRE, RECEIVED FROM MESSRS. WM. CUBITT « CO, 
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COLOURED GLASS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES 1903.—VI. 


By Professor Arrenison, R.A. 


PAST PUBSIDENT, NOYAL GOLD MEDALIST. 


reserved for the diamond, though in point of translucent colour glass is probably 

almost equal toa gem. I do not know that glass has ever been used structurally, 
though it might be. Nero built a temple of diaphanous marble, and the shutters to San 
Miniato outside Florence are, I believe, of Pavonazzetto, and give a most marvellous red- 
dish light; and thin pieces of onyx have been used by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema instead 
of glass with great effect. It is, however, absurd to compare diaphanous marble with glass 
unless you haye the marble cut into very thin slices and stuck on the glass, which gives an 
original pattern in charming colour, as may be seen in Sir Lawrence’s house. In glass 
you can get the apotheosis of colour that outrivals the rainbow and vies with the flame, that 
plunges you into ecstasies and suggests ineffable bliss, effects so lovely and marvellous that 
for a time they banish the thought that they can be the result of man’s endeavours. 

The medieval glaziers evidently felt the rapture of colour, and knew the fascination it 
had for the multitude, and they made their churches and cathedrals mere picture galleries to 
display this heavenly light, Unfortunately for us, we mostly see these galleries without their 
pictures, through former outbursts of iconoclastic fury. 

Although stained glass is not architecture, I do not think it out of place to speak of it, 
as I not only hope you will hereafter have to build for it, but it has the making or marring of 
a building in its power; in fact, I may say more, if the stained glass is of the finest quality it 
will, like charity, cover a multitude of sins. 

I propose to give you a short account of what is known of the origin and history of glass, 


a substance that has added so much to our comfort and to our health, and to offer you my 
Third Series, Vol. XL No. 2.—t Dee. 1908, J 


WwW can scarcely call glass the most perfect transparent material ; this probably must be 
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‘ 
opinion on the merits of the different sorts of stained glass, to drop some hints on its 
employment in buildings, and to say something about its future prospects. 

How glass was discovered is hidden in pre-historic darkness, for the chemists tell us that 
we may dismiss as fabulous Pliny’s well-worn story of how it was first made in the open air; 
but as tradition has so hallowed the story that no treatise on glass is without it, I will repeat 
it. Some merchants had moored their vessels on the seashore by the mouth of the river 
Belus, and supported their cooking pots with some of the blocks of cubic nitre with which 
their vessels were laden; the fires melted the sand and the soda, and the fasion resulted 
in glass. 

A more probable account is given by Josephus, who tells us that the art of making glass 
was discovered by some Jews who set fire to a wood on a mountain, that the heat melted the 
sand and potash and made it ran down the vertical face of the mountain. We have all heard 
of lumps of dark glass being found amongst the ashes of burnt haystacks, and in large fires 
I have seen the face of brickwork fused, so that dark green tears had run down it. 

After the burning of the Armoury at the Tower of London the gun flints were found 
partially fused into masses which, on cooling, agglomerated, and these were covered with a 
green glaze. As it would have been too expensive to burn down a forest every time glass was 
wanted, we may rather suppose that the constituents and qualities of glass became known in 
the pre-historic furnaces where metals were smelted and new fluxes tried. 

Glass was not only known to the ancient Egyptians, but the Egyptians became very 
skilful workers in it, and haye left most beautiful objects in parti-coloured glass, besides the 
representations of glass bottles with wine in them 2.000 years before our era. The Greeks 
knew glass ; they could scarcely fail to do so when they had so much intercourse with Egypt, 
although I do not think it is mentioned in Homer. 

Herodotus, who died about 408 x.c., speaks of the columns he saw in the Temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, each of which was cut out of a single emerald, and at night threw out a 
marvellous light. These columns were probably of hollow green glass, into which the priests 
had put lamps. We know that the Santo Catino, or holy grail, now at Genoa, was an 
engraved dish of green glass, though it was for many centuries believed to be an emerald. 

Glass cups are spoken of in “'The Acharnians” of Aristophanes, “ We drink against 
our wills from cups of glass and golden chalices " ; and “the burning glass” is mentioned 
in “The Clouds.” Aristophanes is supposed to have been born 444 8.c., and to have died 
u.c. 380. Glass was also known to the Assyrians, and probably to the Chinese, for Pliny’s 
description of the glass of India made out of broken crystal corresponds to a Chinese method 
of making glass, which was imported into India for enamels. 

In our version of the Old Testament glass is not mentioned, but Michaelis, writing in 
1754, says the word “ crystal" in Job, ¢. 28, 17, is “zechuchith,” which all learned Rabbis 
before Christ translated ag glass. The date of Job is said to be 1520 nc. 

It is needless to say that the Romans used glass, for every boy who has learnt Latin is 
familiar with Horace's lines, “ O fons Bandusiw, splendidior vitro” (“0 Bandusian fountain, 
more brilliant than glass"). Horace is said to have been born ».c. 65, and to have died in 
the year 8 n.c., aged 57. Vitruvius speaks of glass called dados by the Greeks, Shortly after 
our era glass mosaic was used to decorate vaults, ceilings, and other portions of buildings at 
Rome and in the Roman Empire, but the exact date is, I think, unknown. 

Pliny tells us that Sulla’s son-in-law, M. Seaurus (58 p.c.), “ during his Aedileship, and 
only for the temporary purposes of a few days, executed the greatest work that has ever been 
made by the hands of man, even when intended to be of everlasting duration—his theatre, I 
mean. This building consisted of three stories, supported upon 360 columns . . . The ground 
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story was of marble, the second of glass—a species of luxury which ever since that time has 
been quite unheard of—and the highest of gilded wood.” (Lib. 36, cap. 24.) 

It is curious that Pliny gives us no hint of how this glass was used, whether structurally, 
as windows, or as wall ornaments, but it is believed that slabs of opaque glass were used in 
this theatre as wall linings; at any rate, opaque glass slabs came into vogue for that purpose 
later, and were even used as paving in the shape of tiles, and glass mosaic was occasionally 
used among marble mosaic. 

Pliny also says: “‘ There is an artificial obsian stone (Obsidian) made of coloured glass 
for services for the table ; and there is also a glass that is red all through and opaque, known as 
‘hematinum.’ A dead white glass, too, is made, as also other kinds in imitation of murrhine 
colour, hyacinthine, sapphire, and every other tint; indeed, there is no material of a more 
pliable nature than this, or better suited for colouring.” (Lib. 36, cap. 27.) 

That the Romans brought glass to such perfection need hardly surprise us when we hear 
that Nero paid £50,000 for a pair of cups. There is great doubt about all sums of money 
mentioned by Roman authors, as a very slight difference in the letters of the MSS. would 
change the value of the sestertium into sestertia, i.e. from 2hd. to £8. 

‘As far as I can find out no one has as yet been sufficiently interested in stained-glass 
windows to dig out the accounts of their first introduction from the writers of antiquity, or of 
the dark ages. We learn from Pliny that almost any colour could be given to glass, and in 
his description of gems he says, speaking of the opal, that “ there is no stone that is imitated 
by fraudulent dealers with more exactness than this, in glass.” If the Romans set their 
gems transparently in rings this might have suggested stained glass, or the holding up of a 
perforated slab with a pattorn in which glass had been put to show the effect of mosaic. The 
late Dr. Middleton was of opinion that the Romans were acquainted with stained-glass 
windows and used them. 

Pliny uses a strong argument to prove that glass mosaic was not known in 8.c, 27, when 
Agrippa built the original Pantheon, and either glass must have taken a rapid stride between 
that time and Pliny’s death in 79 a.p., or else glass mosaic must have been introduced from 
some country where this mode of decoration was practised, for we find glass mosaic used m 
fountains at Pompeii. 

Mr. Nisbett, quoting from the Chronicles of the Singhalese Kings, about 386 n.c., says: 
“Windows with ornaments like jewels which were as bright as eyes.’ This may mean 
stained-glass windows, but it may not. We know from Pliny that tale and various trans- 
lucent substances were used for windows, and traces of tale have been found in the rabbets of 
the windows at S. Prassede at Rome. I give you Martial’s* epigram on the subject of 
windows and conservatories :-— 

Your oranges and myriles, with what cost 

You guard against the nipping winds and frout! 

The absent sun the constant stoves repair ; 

Windows admit his beams without the alr. 

My gurret too hath windows, bat not glasses, 

Where Boreas never staya, but often passes, 

For shame ! to let an old scquaintance freeze! 

I had mueh better live amongst your trees.— (Lib. 8, Epig. 14, Hay.) 

But we have ocular proof that uncoloured glass was used in Pliny’s time for windows: the 
pane of glass found in a bronze frame in the House of the Faun at Pompeii; the large square 
in the bath, 3 feet $ inches by 2 feet 8 inches ; a window described by Sir W. Gell as containing 
four panes divided by cruciform bars of copper fastened with nuts and screws, to remove the 


* Marens Valerins Martialis, born at Bilbilin, Spain, 43-104 4.0. 
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glass ; and in a Roman two-storied villa on the Herculanenm Road a large glazed bow-window 
was found—the glass was very thick and greenish, and srt in lead like a modern casement, 
You know that Pliny the Elder was stifled at Pompeii when it was destroyed by the eruption 
of Vesuvius, 

Prudentius, 337 a.p., says of St. Paul's, beyond the walls of Rome: “In the windows are 
displayed glass of varied colours as brilliant as the fields of flowers in spring.’ And in 3%, 
St. Chrysostom praises the high glass windows of various colours. It is believed that Jus- 
tinian, who had Santa Sofia built in 582 a.p., ornamented it with coloured windows of cast glass. 

Iam loth to quote from the “ Arabian Nights,” because it is supposed to have taken its 
present form in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, though some of its stories are as old as 
Homer, but in the “City of Brass,” a story supposed to be of the time of the Caliph Abd-el- 
Melik, the son of Marwan, who reigned from a.p. 685 to 705, there is this passage, which 
may mean coloured glass: “ Around which were lattice-windows, decorated and adorned with 
oblong emeralds, such as none of the kings could procure.” * 

Mr. Hendrie, the English translator of Theophilus, informs us “ that Fortunatns of Poitiers 
in the sixth century 4.p. praises the bishops who ornamented their churches with stained 
glass windows; and Eraclius, of the eighth, ninth, or early part of the tenth centary, gives 
directions for making coloured glass ; there is also a MS. given by Muratori, and said to be of 
the eighth century, where directions are given for making it. Theophilus, of the eleventh 
century, or, as Viollet-le-Duc thinks, of the twelfth century, in his essay “On the Various 
Arts,” gives directions for making and painting coloured glass, and was evidently well versed 
in the art of enamelling it; unfortunately, his recipes for coloured glass have been lost, 
ulthough from the Index to his MSS. he must have given them. Yellow and purple glass he 
speaks of, but only as found accidentally when white glass was being made; but he speaks of 
blue, white, red, green, and all kinds of colours, and gives the receipt for making gold mosaic, 
He also tells us that the opaque glass of the pagan mosaies was melted and mixed with white 
glass, and says that ‘‘ the French melt some of this mosaic sapphire in their furnaces, adding 
to it a little clear and white glass, and make costly plates of sapphire very useful in windows.” 
In his recipe for white glass he tells us it was made with washed sand and the ashes of dried 
beech wood. 

In a MS. on the subject the following notice is found: “This book pertaineth fo me, 
John Elyot, which was written outof an old copy of Anno 1572, which copy seemeth to be 
above 200 years old." In it is given the recipes for making blue, violet, emerald, pale ruby, 
ruby, carbuncle, sapphire, hyacinth, topaz, garnet, chrysolite, turquoise, and carnelian glass : 
the blue owes its colour to cobalt, the violet to manganese, the emerald to copper, pale ruby 
and ruby to copper and iron; gold is used for the carbuncle—(a stained glass manufacturer 
told me he remembered his father going into the melting shop and putting twenty guineas 
from his purse into the melting pot to make the finest ruby glass, but that the price for it now 
was too low to admit of gold being used)—lapis lazuli for sapphire, gold and iron for hyacinth, 
gold and lead for topaz, gold and hematite for garnet, zinc for chrysolite, gold and lapis laxuli 
for turqnoise, tin, mercury, and golden marcassite for carnelian, 

Coloured glass windows may be divided into two grand divisions—the Baste 
Western ; the Eastern formed by the insertion of thin unshaded coloured glass — ache 
patterns cut in stone, marble, or plaster ; and the Western, where the glass is fitted into 

rames an x u believe the clear ae tt 
sr uabars listibie cs ac tel —* glass roundels of the lower windows 








* Lane's Translation of A Thousond-und-One Nights, vol. tii, p. 194. 
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In Oriental work the chamfered bars of plaster form the pattern, and not only act as a dark 
separation confining the radiation to their own chamfers, but when seen at a proper angle the 
effect of shading is produced: one bright jewelled spot of the pure glass is seen, and the 
remainder of the colour is but the 
reflection on the chamfer, The 
ground is formed in this wise: the 
plaster is thinned and pierced 
with small “round holes, which are 
glazed with glass of one colour, 
though often modified in tint and 
tone ; from the small size of the 
holes you would expect the radia- 
tion to be more confined, but the 
light reduces this large blank area 
to a fine network. You can see 
some of these windows of pierced 
plaster in the late Lord Leighton’s 
Arab Hall. 

A most superb window in one 
of the mosques at Constantinople, 
said to have been done by Per- 
sian glaziers, was copied by the 
late W. Burges, A.R.A. [fig. 1). 
Although I have never sean it 
done, I should think this mode of 
glazing might even be adapted to 
figures. Of course, in Mussulman 
countries figures are inadmissible. 
| believe no complete coloured 
glass window in the West is older 
than the twelfth century, though 
some of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries are spoken of. 

It seems a contradiction to 
speak of grisaille windows under 
coloured glass, but in old glass 
the grisaille was not white, but of 
various light tones, such as sea- 
green, pale blue, fawn, pink, pale 
brown, and other pale tints, and 
the glass was more like onyx, 
agate, alabaster, or thin mother- 
of-pearl, than clear glass. The 
Cistercians eschewed colour, but 
tried to make amends for its ab- 
sence by the choice of rich pat- 
terns in the leadwork. In many cases the early grisailles are almost equal in beauty to the 
finest coloured glass, 
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I once had a glimpse towards dark of the grisaille windows in the Cathedral at Poitiers, 
and the impression of the soft and varied loveliness of their pearly hues impressed me only a 
degree less than did the windows of Florence or Chartres, 

When grisaille is made of pure white glass, even if it be ground or rough and full 
of bubbles, nothing more vapid can be imagined, and the introduction of one such window 
among coloured ones utterly spoils their effect in a building. Even where the glass was of the 
thickest and best quality, and was greatly varied in tint and tone, it was found advisable to 
insert coloured bands and jewels, so as to lead the eye to the coloured windows and to prevent 
a sudden break of continuity; but there was a general inclination to mingle coloured subjects 
with jewelled grisaille, or to alternate it with them. We hear from Theophilus that he bad 
seen, admired, and tried to imitate the coloured-glass windows of Santa Sofia, and we may 
well believe, from what we know of the mosaics at 8. Vitale, S. Apollinare, and the tomb of 
Galla Placidia, that the stained-glass windows were not less lovely in colour but more heavenly 
in their effect. 

To whatever cause we may attribute it, the fact remains that the glass of the twelfth and 
early part of the thirteenth century is the most splendid that yet remains to us. The 
gorgeous colour indulged in by the Romans at Byzantium had, no doubt, its effect, for that 
was the centre from which all the arts flowed. The Roman emperors found the mosaic for 
the Mosque at Damascus, as well as for the Kaabeh at Cordova ; they found the architect for 
St. Mark's; and we hardly know when Byzantine influence was absolutely at an end before 
the final extinction of the Roman Empire in 1453 by the Ottoman Turk Mahomet Il. The 
splendour, too, of the Court of the Caliphs must have had its influence on mankind, and 
doubtless the magnificent stuffs and tapestries made for it found their way into Europe, even 
if it were only in the shape of presents. Some remains of the vestments of Thomas A Becket, 
evidently Oriental, are still shown in the cathedral of Sens. The account of the presentation 
of the ambassador of Constantine IX. to the Caliph-el-Muktedir, av, 917," gives us some 
notion of the wealth and display then existing at Bagdad ; and about this time Arab art and 
learning began to affect the West, though the forms in these twelfth- and early thirteenth- 
century windows are still mainly Byzantine. The glazier's art was in the twelfth century at 
its zenith, and it is possible that at this time the colour sense was exceptionally developed. 

We know that Theophilus was a monk, and he apparently wrote his treatise for another 
monk. If he lived in the twelfth century, his being a monk may account for some of the 
excellence of the work. But whether the windows were done by monks or laymen, the same 
qualities would, and will, produce similar effects, i.c. when the natural gifts exist with grand 
opportunities for their exercise, and a passionate desire for the perfection of the art for the 
art’s sake alone, apart from selfiah considerations. 

The twelfth- and thirteenth-century windows were of the deepest and richest colours, the 
ground generally being of crimson or azure, and only rarely of emerald; the figures and 
objects in the pictures were generally paler in tone than the grounds, often strikingly original 
in their harmonies ; and between the pictures there was a fully-coloured diaper; and white 
was used as a jewel—so precious, indeed, that the narrow strips were often painted to form 
strings of pearls. 

In the aisles of churches patterned windows were generally adopted, and in the 
clerestories gigantic figures. If you stand in the round part of the Temple Chureh you will 
observe the beauty of the east windows, and particularly the marvellous effect of the main 
forms of the patterns. But it is in the nave of Chartres that we find windows that exceed in 
magical beauty any other manifestation of colour that man's hand has achieved. We look at 


* Lane's Thonwsand.and.Our Nights, vol. |. p. 219, note 91, 
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Titian’s “ Entombment,” Bonifazio's “ Finding of Moses,” or some of the pictures of Giorgione, 
of Schiavone, Tintoretto, or Paul Veronese ; we think it impossible to find greater beauty of 
colour, But these masterpieces, as far as their colour goes, leave us comparatively emotion- 
less when put in the scale with these windows of Chartres. We say what geniuses these artists 
were; but when we look at the windows it seems as if some divinity had melted every lovely 
jewel and every tone of mother-o'-pear], and poured out a cascade of coloured glory that 
flames, sparkles, and throbs, that raises us to ecstasies and makes us thankful that the 
tempter of mankind is not there, to offer us the power of making such for his usual fee ; and 
we ask ourselves if they were really made by men, and not sent down to us direct from 
heaven to give us a taste of its delights. We have the apotheosis of colour ; and though on 
close inspection we may find the composition ludicrous and the drawing childish, though the 
saints have purple or green hair, we are no more disturbed by that than a musical devotee 
is when he hears the most exquisite song sung by a woman with the loveliest and most 
cultivated voice, because she is singing nonsense in an unknown tongue. 

After this apogee of the glazier's art two or three causes combined to drag it down. It 
is undoubtedly the case that this full and rich toned glass did produce, not merely “ a dim 
religious light,"’ but almost gloom, and this rich coloured glass was probably very dear. The 
want of funds, of cheerfulness, and of light probably combined to urge the introduction of white 
glass. So long as this so-called white glass was mainly as low in tone as the coloured, only 
one object was attained ; but it was attained without a sacrifice of harmony. Directly the 
white glass admitted the light freely, the whole window was out of tone, and you are blinded 
with the patches of light. The third cause was the insane attempt of the glaziers to vie with 
the painters, when they could already produce more divine things. They lost the reality to 
seize the shadow. Accuracy of form, roundness and shadow, perspective and aerial tints, so 
proper and excellent in a picture, where the light is reflected, were absurd in a transparent 
material, where the light came through the figures, and where the sun blurred or destroyed 
every outline. But, for all that, the glaziers came down from their glory in the heavens to 
strive on earth with the painters, and to be most ignominiously beaten ; and until the end 
of the sixteenth century we gradually pass from poetry to prose. A round or a cusped line 
in the old glass was a sort of note that a niche was meant ; but afterwards the architec- 
ture was nicely drawn, and at first gilt, but gradually it beeame white, with the carving 
only in pale gold, and filled more than half the window. The figures, too, became better 
drawn, but their white mantles filled the larger part of the space left ; the under-dress, the 
background of the niches, and the little left of sky or background beyond the architecture 
were alone deeply coloured. Even the flesh became at last white. There were, of course, 
clever fellows among the glaziers, and the velvety quality of the white, like the texture of a 
cumulus cloud, is fascinating; but the art of raising emotion was gone. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries the sun adds additional glory to the 
windows; in the sixteenth and seventeenth it rather spoils them—though you must under- 
stand that this does not apply to the fifteenth-century windows of Florence Cathedral. 

By some stroke of luck Florence was to raise again the art to something like its pristine 
glory, and yet the Tuscans were no colourists. Ghiberti gave some designs for windows in 
the Cathedral; an Italian gentleman had been studying the glazier’s art at Libeck, and is 
believed to have been putting windows in Holyrood Palace, when he was sent for to execute 
these windows. He established himself in Florence and executed these and other windows in 
the church designed by other artists, those in the chapels being the most lovely; here again 
white was banished, but gold and emerald were the predominating colours, instead of crimson 
and azure. When the sunlight streams through these windows you ask yourself if they are 
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the rivers of health that cure all human ills, and fancy that the angela come to bathe their 
wings in this emerald and golden glory. Nothing is so beautiful as the windows at Florence 
—but those at Chartres. . 

I must not omit a notice of the fourteenth century windows. The most glorious I have 
seen are those of the Chapter House at York—subjects in patterns filled in between with 
jewelled grisaille of so low a tone, and so lovely and varied in colour, that it vies in beauty 
with the coloured glass. Unfortunately one window was destroyed ; it was replaced with a 
modern one copied from the old, but of such a wretched quality of glass that the light 
admitted differs but little in intensity from what would be admitted by one of ground glass, 
and makes a painful blot in the building. There are too some finely coloured subjects in the 
aisle windows of the nave, but set in white, with clear-glass borders much too wide, and 
patched with rubbish, so that the windows look like a Caliph’s coat that has been worn by a 
beggar ; you are so blinded by the sun coming through the slits, holes, and patches that you 
can scarcely see the beauty of the original stuff. The large west window and the large south 
window of the first transept of Canterbury Cathedral are glazed with panels of the old 
windows, some oblong, and some of the form of the vesica piscis, but with pure white 
borders, and apparently white tabernacle work in the tracery of the window-heads. These 
have a very good, though perhaps a curious effect: the white is not the translucent velvety 
white, but jewelled white, and at a distance the effect of the windows is that of white jewelled 
windows with a slight introduction of colour, an effect by no means to be despised. At 
Fairford Church the windows are of the end of the fifteenth century, and though of unequal 
merit contain many beautiful harmonies, and their drawing elicited the admiration of Van 
Dyck. One window on the south side is very beautiful, nearly all white, but the shading, which 
is of a rich brown, gives towards evening the effect of brown mother-o'-pearl: all the figures 
have white mantles, and only small pieces of the coloured dresses are seen— crimson, claret, 
deep yellow. There are also many beautiful harmonies in the north clerestory of the nave, 
though generally much lighter in tone; but windows of the north side must necessarily be 
more transparent, as they get no sun. 

There are beautiful and original harmonies in some of the clerestory windows of the 
choir at Cologne, in the side chapel at Strasbourg, and in the transept at St. Maurice, Angers, 
at Pisa Cathedral, in 5. Petronio at Bologna, Santa Maria Novella at Florence, and elsewhere. 

One of the most beautiful windows I have seen of the clear variety is the one of the 
fifteenth century by Vivarini, in SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice: the subject is St. George 
killing the dragon. St. George is in steel armour on a chestnut horse, transfixing the green 
dragon in a green field; behind him the blue distance, purple mountains, and blue sky. 
Commendatore Boni was amiable enough to get this copied for me by Signor Alessandri, as I 
could not find that it was published [fig. 2]. The window was being repaired when the draw- 
ing was made, and shows the blank spaces. 

In the choir at the Cathedral of St. Maurice, Angers, there is a window of the giant 
St. Christopher carrying the Infant Jesus on his shoulders, and wading through a stream. 
The sky is blue and so is the water, and the Saint has a mantle of deeper blue with a bit of 
apple-green vest showing above it, and a crimson scarf; his face and limbs are bronzed with 
the sun, his hair and beard are tawny, and with his staff of golden brown he steadies his 
steps. The Infant has a fair chubby face with Italian features, a little light gold curling hair 
and a nimbus, and is dressed in black ; the black robe cuts against the blue sky, the blue 
mantle, the bronzed face, the tawny beard, and also against the crimson searf, and altogether 
is one of the most striking and original harmonies I have seen, although it is clear and uni- 
form in tone, and consequently misses all the jewelled glow and sparkle of the finest glass, 
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Yon Linge’s enamel windows may 
be fine when strong sunshine is on 
them, but in ordinary daylight they 
are nearly as opaque as a canvas. 

If you want to see the effect of 
churehes wholly lit with stained glass 
go to Fairford, to Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral, to St. Etienne du Mont at Paris, 
and thence to Florence and Chartres, 
and to some of the mosques and houses 
in Egypt. 

As to the application of glass, it is 
needless to say we do not want a bril- 
liant light in cathedrals, in churches, 
in the halls of courts of justice—so 
pathetically called by the French the 
halls of wasted footsteps—in the halls 
and staircases of great public buildings, 
palaces and private mansions, and the 
size of the windows in such places may 
be enlarged to make up for loss of 
light. In these, stained glass of the 
most splendid quality may be put, glass 
of the quality of the finest of the twelfth 
century or of that of Florence, but, of 
course, as far as the figure drawing 
and composition go we want to have 
the best that can be got, and I may 
here remark that when this jewelled 
brilliancy and depth of colour are ob- 
tained, all decorative wall painting mast 
be kept simple and unobtrusive, and not 
try to vie with the gorgeous colours of 
the glass, but leave spaces compara- 
tively plain for the eye to rest on. I 
never saw the windows of the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris lit by the early 
morning sun, but in ordinary daylight 
the effect of the rich painting and gild- 
ing lit up by the still richer windows 
is oppressive, and we long for plain 
stonework or white windows. 

But this quality of coloured glass 
is not suitable for living-rooms: in 
these we want but little positive colour. 
If the outlook is pleasant or necessary, — 
the colouring must be confined to 
window borders, and the colours must be sober, such ag will not dazzle, fatigue, or annoy us. 

K 
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Slight colour may be successfully used where a blank wall or an unpleasant prospect is 
to be shut out. In picture gallories and other places where pure white light alone is wanted 
we must banish colour, if we cannot so blend it as to make pure white light; still there is 
ample opportunity for much to be used, if it be but to give a little interest and warmth where 
half the year the prospect is most dreary, chilling, and forlorn, Nothing is prettier than to 
turn a skylight into a pergola with vines and grapes, or to cover it with leaves of the Virginia 
creeper, or even with some pleasant pattern ; a little colour, with much human skill, is mostly 
a pleasant object. 

It is mainly owing to the Gothic revival that stained glass has been awakened from its 
long sleep, and has spread itself to such an amazing extent. Not only are our churches and 
cuthedrals being filled with it, but it is a rare occurrence to find o new building or house of 
any pretension without some specimen of stained, painted, or enamelled glass, though the last 
is mostly bad. 

Where the avowed object of the promoters of stained glass was imitation we cannot 
blame those who executed it for producing imitations ; the stereotyed phrase of one at least of 
the great deceased architects (W. Burges) was, “ What would a thirteenth-century architect 
say of this 2“ and if it was not the phrase it was the thought of many other architects. Though 
we are now beginning to deplore these forgeries, whether in stone or stained glass, we must 
bear with what has been done, at any rate when it is not too abominably bad, and only hope 
that in the future the glass as well as the stone may bear the stamp of the century in which 
it was fashioned, that the figures should at least be well drawn, and the writing be that of 
our own day ; the present European costume is so ignoble that I fear itis beyond the power of 
art to fit it fora picture. To the best of my belief I have never seen a modern imitation of a 
twelfth or thirteenth century window that could be mistaken for a first-rate old one. The 
best imitations I know are those of the Sainte Chapelle, and possibly they might be taken for 
bad windows of the time, though the whole tone is too uniform. I do not say this out of any 
love for antiquity. I would, on the contrary, much rather think that the modern windows are 
the best. “The past is nothing, and at last the future can be but the past,” but we must not 
shut our eyes to facts, and we must so use the works of the past as to enable us to excel them. 

The glaziers tell us that the glory of old glass depends on its age, the decay of the glass, 
and its being partly covered with dust and lichens. But hear this from a glass maker :— 
“ Decay undoubtedly tends to harmonise the colours of glass, but there are specimens of 
ancient glass which show no signs of decay, and which nevertheless possess a softness and 
depth of colour which have seldom been attained by modern manufacturers . . . The effect of 
old glass lies deeper than the surface, and depends upon its chemical and physical nature . . . 
Ancient glass resembles in its physical nature horn rather than glass. It is translucent, 
but neither appreciably refracts nor disperses the rays of light, merely sifting them, and 
suffering them to pass."’ * 

Viollet-le-Duc also has some more remarks to the point :— The inequality of thickness in 
the glass which renders it so hard to fix in the lead is one of the conditions of the harmony and 
vivacity of the tones. When the pieces of glass are flat and of equal thicknuss the light strikes 
all the pieces in a window at the same angle, and a uniform refraction ensues ; but when these 
bits of glass are full of knobs and unequal in thickness, they present to the light surfaces 
which are not on the same vertical plane, from which result varied refractions, adding 
peculiarly to the brilliancy of the tones and contributing to the harmony; thus it is that 
in matters of art the perfection of the product is often in inverse ratio to its effect,” + 
SACS Semele ERE a Net Sanaa — 


© ‘Phe Principles of Glass Making, by Harry J. Powell : Ball's “Techno — — 
t Viollet-le-Duc, Dict. Raisonnd, Art: * Viral. Bell's “ Technological Handbooks” Series (1888), pp. 95, 96, 
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It is only necessary to see the best modern imitations of twelfth and thirteenth century 
glass in the same building with fine old glass to be convinced that the statement that the 
superiority of the old depends on decay is the result of an hallucination: the inferiority is 
too marked, the colours are less rich and less deep, and consequently no amount of 
obliteration will raise them to the level of the old glass. 

Still, no one who has examined old glass can deny that it is generally nearly covered 
with dirt, that its outer surface looks worm-eaten, and some of it is often semi-opaque ; 
chemical changes have added to its beauty, they have changed white into opal, and stress of 
wind and gravity have bulged the surface into hills or sunk it into valleys, and so added to its 
variety of tone, and dirt has contributed to its jewelled effect. 

The most successful imitation of early fourteenth century glass I have seen, is the large 
north window in the transept at Durham, which has the throb and sparkle of old glass, but 
when we come toa later period, to the velvet white, and to the still more beautiful pale brown 
mother-o'-pearl, the imitations are excellent. 

The clergyman of a country parish, even if he be a man of taste, cannot always prevent 
an abominable stained-glass window being put up by some wealthy parishioner, but surely in 
London, with a Royal Academy of Arts for an umpire, our publie monuments should not be 
disgraced by the admission of abominations about which they are not even consulted, though 
there may not be a professed glass painter amongst them. - 

The south windows of the transept of Westminster Ahbey might well have been enlarged 
from those in the plaster churches with a candle in them that are hawked about, and must 
make us a laughing-stock to all people of taste. Are they even equalled by the modern 
stained glass in Cologne Cathedral ? 

As to the prospects of stained glass, I said before that its extension has become vast, and 
of the prose sort there are beautiful and original varieties containing new harmonies of 
restrained colour, or, to say the least, harmonies that are new to me, and, even if they have 
been extracted from minor harmonies in old glass, we should be none the less thankful: to 
bring into prominence overlooked beauties is a genius in itself. I may point to some of the 
windows in the eating-rooms of the South Kensington Museum ; graceful designs may be 
found in the Holborn Restaurant and First Avenue Hotel ; still I must say that, in comparison 
with the glorious deep-coloured glass, these prose varieties are as reading mellifluous poetry 
to yourself in comparison with hearing divine music sung by a genius. 

There is, however, one development that is absolutely new and lovely—three windows 
in the east aisles of Cbrist Church, Oxford, by Messre. Morris, designed by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. The upper tracery of one window is filled with sage-green foliage almost opaque at a 
distance, the tracery being only marked out by the white edges, so that our attention is not 
called away from the main subjects. In the lights are saints and prophets all in white, each 
one nearly filling the space between the mullions, the deepest colour being the flesh and hair, 
and all of them are crowned with streaky pink nimbuses ; the figures are walking on yellow 
gravel, and the background is of drapery in indigo and dull red, and semi-opaque. The 
other windows have angels, wholly in white, whose blue wings form the background ; below 
are slightly coloured subjects on a white ground. It is something to say that we have found 
an original genius in stained glass. 

It is scarcely necessary for a rapturous admirer of stained glass, who never looks on the 
windows of Florence or Chartres without feeling that, if the dreams of youth could be realised, 
instead of being a saint, a hero, a poet, or a lawgiver, he would be a glazier, to consider such 
a thing, but there seems to be a notion that this word has something derogatory in it. No 
artist is shocked because he is called a painter, and it seems foolish when we have the word 
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“quince to call it “an apple of Cydonia.” The master glazier was once as well paid, and 
consequently as well thought of, as the master builder or architect, and is probably very much 
better paid now than the architect. You will bear with my being prolix and discursive if 
by so doing I can save hurting any man’s feelings. 

I think no painter but Mr. Dicksee has ever given us a stained-glass window in a picture, 
and it is curious if stained glass has appealed more to the poets than the painters, but it may 
be that these have felt how impossible it is to give this divinely coloured light. It is needless 
to say that the ordinary sketches, drawings, and chromolithographs only give vague hints of 
the colours; still in a manner they are useful and occasionally interesting. Some wags have 
published books of old stained glass where nothing is given but the outlines in black and 
white; as colour is the point in stained-glass we might as well have a book of the Greek 
statues in which the colour is given without the shape. 

The poets have naturally been much struck with the beauty of stained glass. It is un- 
necessary to speak of Milton’s “ storied windows richly dight,” or Tennyson's 

And thonder-musio, rolling, shake 
The prophet blazon’d on the panes; * 
for you all know them. 

But possibly Keats's lines are not so well known: 

And diamonded with panes of quaint dovice, 
Tnnunerable of stains and gplendid dyes, 

As are the tiger-anoth's deop-damask’d wings ; 
And in the midst, ‘mong thousanl heraldries, 


And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scuteheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings.t 


Painters are nothing if they are not colourists, and I often wonder how it is that more 
of them do not turn glaziers, when I think of the delight magnificent stained-glass windows 
can bestow upon mankind ; it is not only that they can give us a feast of colour unattainable 
by other means, hut that there is an infinite field for scripture, historical, and portrait subjects 
that is unfortunately almost closed to any other form of art in which the noblest forms, the 
most subtle composition, and the most original harmonies may be indulged, if they will not 
forget that it is light they are dealing with and not a canvas, and remember Theophilus’ 
remark that he had sought “by what subtlety of art and variety of colour a work may be 
adorned and may not exclude the light of day, nor the rays of the sun.” 

Painters do occasionally give cartoons, even coloured ones, but unless the painter is a 
glazier too the colour is not much more than a hint that the colours indicated may be tried, 
to see if they will make a harmony in glass. The cartoon will neither tell him how the 
colours will be mutually affected when the light streams through them, nor how the whole 
will look fifty feet above the eye ; much less will it tell him how the window will look in sun- 
shine, If it takes ten years at least to learn the art of using oil paint like « master, it is 
unlikely that to use coloured glass properly will come by instinct. 

Although the designing and making stained and painted glass windows is artists’ 
and not architects’ work, I trust that the remarks I have made on this splendid adjunct 
to your buildings may not be looked upon by the architects as a useless waste of their 
time. It may afford too an almost unlimited scope to artists for employing their skill, from 
the slightest suggestion in enamel to the glorious richness of transcendental colour, and 
without debarring them from the use of noble form and masterly composition, if they will 


* In Memoriom, canto 87, stanxa 2. + The Eve of St. Agnes, stanza 24. 
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only-deign to consider that the paramount object, at least in the fuller variety, is lovely 
colonr and not bad pictures. 

Coloured glass is undoubtedly for the colourist the means hy which the highest effects 
of colour may be reached, and for the lover of colour the means of producing a rapture that 
can only be compared to the analogous effect on musical devotees of the finest music without 
words. 

There are some eloquent passages in the great Nathaniel Hawthorne's Transformation,* 
not only pointing out the unfadingness of stained glass as compared with fresco, but showing 
a passion for colour :—** In some of these holy edifices they saw pictures that time had not 
dimmed nor injured in the least, though they perhaps belonged to as old a school of art as 
any that were perishing around them, These were the painted windows; and as often as 
he gazed at them, the sculptor blessed the medieval time, and its gorgeous contrivances of 
splendour ; for surely the skill of man has never accomplished, nor his mind imagined, any 
other beauty or glory worthy to be compared with these. 

«Tt is the special excellence of pictured glass, that the light, which falls merely on the 
outside of other pictures, is here interfused thronghout the work ; it illuminates the design, 
and invests it with a living radiance; and in requital the unfading colours transmute the 
common daylight into a miracle of richness and glory in its passage through the heavenly 
substance of the blessed and angelic shapes which throng the high-arched window. 

At is a woeful thing,’ cried Kenyon, while one of these frail, yet enduring and fadeless 
pictures threw its hues on his face, and on the pavement of the church around him,—‘a sad 
necessity that any Christian soul should pass from earth without once seeing an antique 
painted window, with the bright Italian sunshine glowing through it! There is no other 
such true symbol of the glories of a better world, where a celestial radiance will be inherent 
in all things and persons, and render each continually transparent to the sight of all.’ ” 


* “ Transformation, or the Romance of Monte Beni," By Nathaniel Hawthorne, Vol, ii. pp. 285, 280. 


Erratum.—Mr. Francis W. Bedford [F.] writes that the pulpit with porphyry work illustrated in 
the lecture on Marble [Jounnat R.LB.A., 17 October 190%, p. 531] is not at Ravello as there stated, 
but at the Cathedral of Salerno. This correction must serve also for plate v. of Mr. Wm. Brindley's 
Paper, “ The Ancient Quarries of Egypt” [Taaxsactioss R.LB.A. N.S. Vol. TV. 1887-88), which is 
the original of the illustration in question, and which also describes the pulpit as of Ravello.—Ep. 
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NT, ALBANS CATHEDRAL 


REVIEWS. 


ST. ALBANS. 


The Cathedral Church of Saint Albans, 
Thomas Perkina, M.A. Bell's Cathedral Series. 80. 
Lond. 1903. Price ls. Gd. [George Bell & Sona, York 
Street, Covent Garden 


By the Rev. 


It is a quarter of a century since Lord Grim- 
thorpe obtained his faculiy to “restore, repair, 
and refit the church" of St. Albans, and even 
now it is difficult to write an unimpassioned 
account of the cathedral. In the volume before 
nus—one of the well-known Cathedral Series of 
Messrs. Bell & Sons—the Rey. Thomas Perkins, 
M.A., has given us a brief but clear history from 
the earliest times. The book is divided into five 
chapters. Chapter I. deals with the history of 
the building ; Chapters Il. and III. with its plan 
and architectural features; Chapter IV. with the 
history of the monastery and see ; and Chapter V. 
with some features of the neighbourhood. 

Albanus, or Alban, was o young soldier who 
was put to death by the Romans, a.p. 808, on 
account of his affording shelter to a Christian 
deacon named Amphibalus, who tanght him the 
Christian religion. He was beheaded on the hill 
overlooking the Roman town of Verulamium, 
The north transept of the present church is tra- 
ditionally held to be the site of his martyrdom. 
A — was erected over the spot a few years 
afterwards, and Bede, writing in the eighth’ cen- 
tury, speaks of the original church existing in his 
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time. It seems more probable, however, that it 
was a later building of which the Saxon balusters 
in the existing building formed a part. 

The church was rebuilt by the fourteenth 
abbot, Paul of Caen (1077-1088), largely from 
the remains of the old city of Verulam gathered 
together by his predecessors. 

Abbot John de Cella (1195-1214) pulled down 
the Norman west front and artially erected a 
new one, which was ———— by his successor, 
This beautiful Early English work was swe 
by Lord Grimthorpe. Mr. W. §. Weatherley’s 
sketch of the interior of the south-western porch 
as it appeared before restoration is given, and, if 
we remember rightly, careful measured drawings 
appeared in the Spring Gardens Sketeli-book. 
At some unknown time the church or chapel of 
St. Andrew was built to the north of the nave for 
the use of the parishioners and rebuilt by John 
of Wheathampstead some time after 1451, but wae 
destroyed at the Dissolution. 

The wuthor carefully traces the work done b 
the different abbots ; and of Abbot John of Wheat- 
hampstead (1420-1440 and 1451-1464) he eAys : 
“For the most part his work was bad: he did 
almost as much to injure the abbey as the 
nineteenth-century restorers who swept away 
much of his work have done.’ This, we think, 
is too severe a condemnation, as Abbot John put 
up the fine painted ceiling over the presbytery, 
and it was in accordance with his plan (and pro- 
bably design, as his arms Sppear on various parts 
of it) that the magnificent high altar screon was 
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erected by Abbot William of Wallingford (1476- 
1484). 

After the dissolution of the monastery in 1539 
the King granted the abbey to Sir Richard Lee, 
who demolished the monastic offices, sparing only 
the great gateway, which is 
now used as the Grammar 
School. 

From the Dissolution up to 
1856 is one long record of 
neglect and patching. A 
public footpath enclosed b 
walls was cut right throug 
the church west of the Lad 
Chapel, the Lady Chapel itself 
being used as a school. An 
account is given of the 
various repairs to the church, 
first under Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and later by Lord Grim- 
thorpe, whose puerile designs 
for the transepts call forth 
the author's well-deserved 
ridicule. 

The orientation of the 
church is peculiar, the main 
axis pointing considerably to 
the south of east, which can- 
not have been due to the 
point of sunrise on the saint's 
day, which is 22nd June, We 
might mention, in this con- 
nection, that the other old 
churches of St. Albans, viz. 
St. Michael's, St. Peter's, and 
St. Stephen's, point in a 
similar direction. 

Mr. Perkins speaks of an 
old brazen font which once 
atood in the abbey as having 
been brought by Sir Richard 
Lee from Dunkeld. The in- 
scription on it, however, 
stated that it was brought 
from Edinburgh, and Camden 
stutes that if was the font 
wherein the children of the 
kings of Scotland were wont 
to bo baptized, 

Chapter IV. contains a 
short history of the monas. 
tery, which belonged to the Benedictine order, and 
was founded by Offa Il., King of the Mercians, 
in the year 793 as an act of atonement for his 
treacherous murder of Ethelbert, King of East 
Anglia. A useful list of the abbots, with the 
various works they did, is given. 

About the year 950 Ulsinus, the sixth abbot, 
founded three churches on the highways facing 
the principal entrances to his monastery. As his 
own church was dedicated to the first English 
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martyr, it is worthy of note that he dedicated the 
three churches to St. Michael, the chief angel ; 
St. Peter, the foremost apostle; and St. Stephen, 
the first martyr. 

St. Peter's, which was Perpendicular in charac- 
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ter, has been practically rebuilt by Lord Grim- 
thorpe, and now contains very little of interest. 
St. Michael's Charch, portions of which are 
Norman, stands within the site of Verulam. 
There is much of interest in the church, including 
a particularly fine Jacobean pulpit, Lord Grim- 
thorpe destroyed the west tower in 1896 and 
erected a new one at the west end of the north 
aisle. Mr. Perkins is not correct, however, when 
he says it was a Saxon tower that was destroyed. 
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[t was a Late Perpendicular one, which had been 
built inside the walls of an earlier tower, portions 
of which were still standing when the whole was 
demolished. The old tower, though not architec- 
turally fine, was a well-known landmark and a 
beautiful bit of old colour. 

The third church, St. Stephen's, also contains 
Norman work, and has an Early English south 
chapel. The old brass eagle lectern was probably 
part of the spoil brought from Holyrood by Sir 
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Richard Lee in 1544 when the Earl of Hertford 
sacked Edinburgh. It is inacribed “Georgius 
Creichtoun Episeopus Dunkeldensis."’ Mr. Perkins 
points out that there were two Bishops of Dunkeld 
bearing that name. We think, however, it was 
wobably the George Crichton who was Bishop of 
Dunkeld from 1527 to 1548, as he had been pre- 
viously Abbot of Holyrood, and is the prelate who 
is recorded to have “thanked God that he knew 
neither the Old nor the New Testament, and yet 
had prospered well enough all his days."’ 

The book will prove a very useful and reliable 
guide to St. Albans, It is plentifally illustrated 
with specially taken photographs, many of which 
are excellent as photographs and have been well 
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reproduced. A small plan of the cathedral is 
given at the end, which shows the general arrange- 
ment sufficiently clearly. We notice, however, a 
slip in the position of the reference letter F, which 
is suppored to mark the position of the Walling- 
fcrd Sereen, which is behind the high altar at the 
east end of the presbytery, whereas the letter has 
been placed at the position occupied by the rood 
sereen, near the east end of the nave. 
A. Wurrvoxp Anxpersoy. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON., 


The Colleginte Church of Stratford«m-Acon and other 
Buildings of Interest in the Town and Neighbour: 
hood. By Harold Baker. With Fifty-cight Illus 
trations, chiefly from Sanat by the Author. 
fo. Lond. 1902. Price 1s. bd. [George Bell and 
Sona, Yorig Street, Covent Garden.) 


Messrs. Bell are following up their well- 
known and nseful “Cathedral Series" by 
uniform monographs of some of the most inte- 
resting churches not of cathedral rank, The 
church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-upan- 
Avon, is one well worthy of inclusion in this 
list. ** Stratford-upon-Avon,”’ gays Mr. Baker, 
“even if it were possible to imagine the quiet 
country town apart from the memory of its 
moet celebrated son, would still be found full 
of charm. Standing in the rich, fruitful 
* Heart of England,’ through which flows one 
of the most beautiful rivers in the world, so 
typical in its quiet repose of our English 
country life, it is also full of architectural and 
historical interest. In addition to its Iw 
and beautiful church, its Guildball, Guild 
Chapel, Grammar School, and other buildings 
connected with the guild life of the town, its 
streets of half-timbered houses, and its grand 
fifteenth-century bridge, it possesses ono of the 
most complete series of town records in ex- 
istence.”’ 

Mr. Harold Baker writes with both love and 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and has pro- 
dused quite a model guide to ull that is histori- 
cally or artistically interesting in Stratford. His 
book is both fall and securate, well arranged, and 
clearly written. It is noticeable throughout for 
qualities of good taste and discrimination which 
hift it far above the level of the ordinary local 
guide-book. It is in fuct the work of a thorough 
artist, as is further evidenced by the many 
excellent photographic illustrations, all done by 
the author, by which the little volume is enriched. 
Of guide-books to Stratford-upon-Avon the name 
is legion ; of good ones there are few, and among 
—_ the present one is, for its size and price, 

10 best. 


Axtuun 8. Frower. 
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THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS, 
Preliminary. 

A. Prelimin Examination, qualifying for 
Probationership R.I.B.A.,was held simultaneously 
in London and the provincial centres indicate 
below on the 3rd and 4th ult. One hundred and 
seventy-one candidates were admitted, and 59 were 
exem from sitting. The remaining 112 were 
examined, with the following results :— 


Sumber 
Thiwtrbot Esamingd) = Parent Relegntel 

London ‘ ⸗ 4 + oat 
Birmingham sm rere Git we 4 2 
Kristol * P a ae! v 5 
Leeds . . : P 8 & ‘ 2 
Manchester . r 7 (eS. 6D 4 
Neweastle , 7 ~ | et 5 1 

112 87 25 


The following are the names of the successful 
candidates together with (hore exempted, making 
a total of 146 newly registered Probationers :-— 


ADAMSON: James Robertson; 5, Radnor Terrace, Dum- 
barton Toad, Glasgow (Master: Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
AMSA 

AINSWORTH: Edwin; “ Hodier,” Revidge, Blackburn 
(Master: Mr. Dnerden). 

ATACK: George Albert Severne ; 4 Saunders Road, Black- 
burn (Master: Mr. FP. C. Raddle), 

ATKEY: Heginald William; “Yorfels,” West Hill Road, 
urnemouth (Master: Mr. Sydney elt}. 
BASKERVILLE : John Albert ; 58 Halliwell Lane, Cheet- 

_ Hil}, Manchester | Masters: Mesers. Chadwick * 


& Booth . 

BEAUMONT: Eugene Edward; Harbledown, Manor 
Koad, Sidoup, Kent |Meater: Mr. B. C. Beaumont). 

BEECH : Frederick William; 10, Silverdale Road, Wol- 
—— Stoke-on-Trent [Earl Granville’s Endowed 
; * 

RELL: Douglas; 61 Gladstone Street, Scarborough, York- 
shire [Masters : Messra. * & Davie *}. 

BLACKA: Charles Henry; Mayfield House, Garden 
Street, Todmorden, Yorks [ Master: Mr. J. 2. Blacka}, 

BLOXAM: Owen Astley; c/o Mr. Stallard, Horton 
Creseent, Rugby [Ragby School}. 

BOSS: Albert Henry; 108 Sewardstone Road, Victoria 
Park Gate, N.E. / Master: Mr, V. Nesbitt Kemp). 


BOYES: Willie; Clifton Villas, Love Lane, Pontefract 


| Masters : Messrs. Garside & . 

BRACEWELL: Arthur; — ——— Yorks 
| Master: Mr, Wm. Rhodes Nanna’. 

BRIDGER : Robert Owen ; 85 Goldhurst Terrace, South 
H cad, N.W. [Mosfers: Messrs. Spalding* & 

BRITTAIN : Samuel Taylor; East Bank, Si. Anne's Real 
East, St. Anne’s-on-Sea (Collegiate School, St. Anne's’. 

BURGESS ; George Douglas; 8, Freeland Road, Ealing, 
W. [Master : Mr. H, W. Hetherington Palmer}. 

BUBLINGHAM : Alfred Ciande; 22 Francis Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham | Maesters: Messrs. Mansell «& 
Maneell *). 

BURNETT; Frederick Wandlass; Jarrow House, Tonda, 
Bridgend, Glamorgunshire {Master: Mr. E. W. 
Barnett). 

CAMERON: Kenneth ; 4 Half Edge Lane, Eccles, Lanca- 
shire [Architectural Schoo), Li | University), 

CAMPEIN: Dudley James; St. Moritz, Mulgrave 
~~ Surrey [ Masters; Messrs. George Elkington 
& Son *). 

CARGILL: Campbell Featherston: 108, Blyth Road, W. 

ants Hoary Philip: — Harcld Rosd, U 

Cc : Henry Philip . 47 , Upper 
Norwood, 8,E. = 

CARTER ; John William, jun.; 47 Church Street, Rogby 
(Rugby School}. 

CARUS-WILSON : Charles Denny ; 10 Hillmorten Road, 

oy. es {Ragby School), 

CASH : wland Walker; 0, Albya Place, Aberdeen 
(Master: Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie.* A-B.5.4.), 
CATCHPOLE : Cyril; Russell House, Rugsell Road, Ipe- 

wich [Master : Mr, Raymond C. Wrinch *}, 

CHERRINGTON ; Harry ; 21 Lower Church Lane, Tipton, 
Staffs [Dudley Grammar School). 

CLARKE; Herbert, jun,, 31 High Street, Chelmeford, 
Essex | Masters: Messrs. Clare & Ross *|. 

CLARKE: Henry Holland; South View, Severn Road, 
———— (Masters; Messrs. S. T. Wilde & 

Ty). 

CLAY: — Basil; 225 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
CLUNIES-ROSS;: George Dymoke; 6 Vigo Street, W. 
Masters: Messrs. Edevund Wimperis* & Best *). 
COCKRILL: Kenneth Arthur; 139 High Street, Gorleston, 
a Yarmouth (East Anglian School, Bury St. Ed- 

munds |. 

COLLINS: Philip John Langworthy; 20, London Koad, 
Wembley, Middlesex | Maiter: Mr. G. A. T. Middle- 

* 


ton *), 

COOK: James Arrowsmith ; 87 Connaught Noad, Caniiif 
| Master: Mr, Lennox Robertson). 

COOPER ; Edward; 64, Cannon Street, B.C. | Master < 
Mr. Charles Henman *}. 

COOPER; Frederic Roland; 
| Master: Mr. A. BE. Sawday*), 

DANIEL: Francis John; 8, Lydon Hoad, Ohl Town, 
Clapham | Masters: Messrs. Henzell * & Son}, 

DAVIES: Owen: 141, Forest Road, Walthamstow. EB. 

DAY: Grahame Lerway: clo Mr. FP. Waterman, Elme- 
meade, South Noad, Taunton (Grammar School, 
Ealing}. 

DOBSON + Joseph Jobn ; Front Street, Wingate Station 
{Master : Mr. J. J. Wilson’. 

DUNCANSON: Edward Ford; Nutwood, Bickley Mark, 
Kont [ Master: Mr. John W, Simpeon *}. 

EBBS ; Ralph Bertram Hall ; “ ‘Tuborg,”’ Durham Avenue, 
Bromley, Kent (Masters: Messrs, Georje Baines * 


& Son), 

EDMONDS: Leonard William: &2 Old Park Avenue, 
Nighti Lane, Balham, S.W. [Maaters: Mesors. 
Treadwell & Martin *), 


Southdene, Kettering 


L 
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EVANS: + c/o Messrs. Young & Hall, 17 Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury { Masters: Messrs, Young* & Hall*). 

FERRIER: James Straton; 41, Heriot Row, Edinburgh 
| Master: Sir BR. Rowand Anderson,” LL.D). 

FINNING: Leonard John; Sand Rock, Pinhoe, Exeter 
{ Master: Mr. F, J. Commin), 

FLANAGIN: Hugh William; Yorkville, Summer Hill 

Master: Mr. Arthur Hill *). 

FLANIGAN ; John Gerald; Crown Hotel, Great Victoria 
Street, Belfast (Master: Mr. W. J. Moore}. 

FLOCKHART : William Stuurt; 122 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyie Park, W. St. Peter's College, Westminster). 

¥ORS' : Edward Harold; North Field, Thorne, Don- 
caster | Master: Mr. J. M. Dossor*), 

FRASER: Percy; 26, Killieser Avenue, Streatham Hill 
[Master : Mr. Thomms Arnold *). 

FRENCH: Harold; Newton Garth, Hedon, sear Hull 
'Master- Mr. B.S. Jacobs). 

FURNISS: Lawrence ; 24 St. Edmund's Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W. [ Master: Mr. T. . Whinney *). 

GABBATT: Frederic Herbert Johnson; 3, High Street, 
Burtou-on-Trent (Master; Mr, Willian: Swindell). 

GILLESPIE: James; 3, Kinborn Terrace, St. Andrews, 
N.B. (Masters: Messrs. Gillespie & Seott!. 

GLANFIELD: Ernest Budge; Fairholne, Chalvey Park, 
Slough, Bucks [University College School, London). 

GOODWIN: Bernard Maleoim; 16, South Park Hill Road, 

Whitgift Grammar School |. 

GREEN: J William ; 113 Rock Street, Pitamoor, 
Shetlield [ Moster > Mr. H. L. Potter *}. 

HALEY: Ernest; 172, Lloyd Street, Moss Side, Man- 
chester (Master: Mr. Frank W. Mee *). 

HALL: Hobert; 150 Melbourne Road, Leicester [ Master: 
Mr. A. E. Sawday *}. 

HALL: Samuel; Oak House, 196 Wilmslow Road, 
Withington, near Manchester [Masters: Messrs. 
Ma & Littlewoods *]. 

HARVEY: Walter; Cornwallis House, Cornwallis Gurdens, 

[Master: Mr, Arthur Wells *). 
HASTIE; Thomas Little; 118, Onslow Drive, Dennis. 
toun, Glasgow [Master : Mr. John Fairweather *}. 
HAWKINS: Norman; 66 Everstield Place, St. Leanards- 
on-Sen [Moater: Mr. Arthur Wells *}, 

HAYS: John Wilson; 6, Lake Bank, Station Town, Win- 
ne [Master : Mr. H. 'T. Gradon *}, 

HEP : Francia Henry; South Lodge, Park Avenue, 
Worcester { Master: Mr. A. Hill Parker). 

—— Lancelot Joseph; Egham Hill, Sary [Malvern 


HODDEH : Eric Edwin; Guildfordene, Whitehall Road, 
Thornton Heath (Master: Mr. John Wills), 
HOLLINS: George; 4 Market Place, Newoastle, Statts 
Masters: Measrs. Lynam, Beckett * & Lynam 5. 
JACKSON : Thomas Gordon; 103, Abbeville Road, Clap- 
ee S.W. (Masters: Messrs. & 
ylor!. 
JEFFERIES : Herbert George; Fowey Villa, Queen's Road, 
Springfield, Chelmsford (Master ; Mr. P. Whitmore). 
JOHNSON; Arthur William; 10, St. James's Street, 
— oe. > Mr. Chadfieltt *), 
: TA ted ontagu ; 27 Hegent Stroe i 
ives se [Master HK Mr. Ellis H. Pritchett * os 
: Stewart; 34 Bondgute Without, Alnwie $ 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun), — nascent 


KING ; George Grant; Ardvara, Cultra, Bel [ : 

— — ae. 
. FP: H al Grammar School, Lancaster, 

KNOX: Alexander Neilson t 1, Bute Gardens,. Glaagow 
—— Mr. Andrew Balfour’. 

LA en —— nich 154 South Villas, Camden 

Square, N. | Master: Mr. G Elki * 
LAY: Cecil Howard: Sehool! Bos, Bere 


Houne, Henley Hoail, Ips. 
wich (Queen Elizabeth Schuol, Ipewich}- si 


LEGGE : Benjamin; 7, London Road, St. Albans, Herts 
Master: Mr. P, C. Blow *}. 

LEIGH: Donglat Chantler; Elm Grove, 
Cheshire | Masters : Messrs. Wm. * & Segar Owen *). 

MARTIN ; John Gray; 249 Park Road, Oldham [Master ; 
Mr. Thomas Hilton). 

MASON ; Frederick Charles; Gerrard's Lodge, Banstead, 
—— A. Day School). 

MOIR: David James; 349, High Street, Perth, NB, 
[Maafers: Messrs. Maclaren & Mackay}. 

MOORE: Thomas Sydney; 11, Selby Terre, 
—— (Masters: Mesars, Oliver® and 
shun *). 

MUNNION: Harold Arthur: “ Avondale,” Sibella Road, 
Clapham, 8.W. {Masters : Messrs. Mackintosh & New- 


man). 
NASH: Bernard Owen; 2, Buxton Road, Brighton, 
Suseex | Master: Mr. Lealie W. Green *), 
NIEMANN-SMITH: Hubert; Clevedon, Lewisham Hill, 
SB. (Masters: Architectural School, King’s Col- 
1 


NURSE: Henry; 28 Northfield Terrace, Eastmoor 
Road, Waketield, Yorkshire [Afaster: Mr. Henry 
Cratchley}. 

ORCHARD: Charles Robert; 71 Peonsylyania Road, 
Exeter [Maater; Mr. James Jerman * 

PARNACOTT : Horace Walter; The Ferns, 15, Laurel 
—S Penge, S.B. [King’s College Architectural 

PARR: Edward; 23, Peel Street, Sunderland [Master : 
Mr. Saar aren 1 

PERRIS: John; * Buckwood,” 57 Underhill Road, 
Dulwich, S.E. [ Master: Mr. Charles B. Barry *}. 

PICKMERE ; Travers; 4, Alexandra Drive, Prince's Park, 
Liv | [Afaster: Mr. Thomas Shelmerdine}. 

PORTEOUS: James Vincent Roy ;_“ Avondale,” 

Lancs [Pembroke House School, Lytham}. 

PRESTWICH: Lewyn James; 25, Ampthill Square, N.W, 
{Master : Mr. W, G, Wilson *). 

RAVENSCROFT: Joseph Henry; Helston, M 
Li | [Manters: Messrs. Woolfall * & Ecoles *). 

RIGG: Arthur; Oxford Street, Carnforth, Lancs 
[Friends’ School, Lancaster), 

ROESCHER : Cecil William; 2 Wilford Lane, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham (Masters: Messrs. A. R. Cal- 
vert & William R. Gleave *). 

NOLLIN: Perey William; 28, St. Dunstan's Road, West 
Kensington [Master : Mr. U. T. Gradon *|. 

ROSE: Winter; Ivy House, Achbarnham Road, Bedford 
Muaters : Messrs. Usher & Anthony). 


SCA : Fred; “ Beckfield,” Barnes Road, Cautle- 
ford { Master: Mr. Arthur Hartley}, 
SCHO : John Frank; 49 Bow Road, EB. (AMfaater: 


Mr, A. E, Haberahon *). 

SCOTT ; Ernest Albert; 161 Old Kent Road, 8.B. [Maa 
ter: My. Alfred W. 5. Crosa *). 

——* : James Arnoldz Pembroke House School, 

arn. 

8 CK : George Brooking; 2, Green Bank, Mymouth, 
Devon (Master: Mr. B, Priestley Shires) 

SMITH : — Veron , Tonbridge [Ton- 


bridge Schoo! 
SMITH: Roland sag Alaa as Whitecross Road, 
Weston-super-Mare [Master : Mr. Hans V. Price), 
SMITH: § Perey, B.A. Oxon; ojo S. EL Smith, 
Esq., 12, South Parade, Leeds (Master: Mr. Stephen 
Ernest Smith *). 

SOUTHON: Harold; 6, Carmalt Terrace, Putney, SW. 
[mings College School}. 

STANLEY: one Weston; 2 Hyde Place, C.-on-M., 
Manchester [Afasters: Messrs. Alker & Bowden). 


STEPHENS: William Lestie; Dobwalls, Liskeard, Corn- 
wall (Master; Mr, T. R. Kitsell *), : ms 
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STEVENS: Edyar; 21 Alexandra Place, Newenatle-on- 
Tyne (Afoater ; Mr. 5. 8. Stallwoorl). 

SWALES: ‘Thomas Mason; Greenfiel Hoase, Wpper 
Holland, Wigan. 

TASKER: William Watt; Thanblane House, North Shiehls 
Masters: Messrs. Mould & Tasker’. 

TAYLOR: Robert Henry; #4, Athol! Street, Perth, XB. 
{ Master: Mr. A. G. Helton). 

THOMPSON : Thomas William ; Desfhill Terrace, Trim- 
don Colliery, B.S.O., Durham [Masfer; Mr. Fred 


Wiley). 

THOMSON : David Halton; Dartmouth Tower, Dart- 
mouth Park Hill, N.W-. [Highgate School, —— 

THORNE = Harman; Ashoroft, Barnstaple | Master; Mr. 
Arnold Thorne *). 

THORPE: Sidney Hubert; Ringwood, Anson Road, Tul- 


nell Park, N. { Masters: Messrs. Thorpe & Furniss). 
TOMKINS: Hugh Charlee; Millbrooke House, Newport, 


LW, (Master: Mr. 8. E. Tomkins’. 
TRAVIS: Arthur; 27 Todmorden Road, Littleborough, 
near Manchester (Master: Mr. F, W, Dixon)- 
VELASCO: Lucio; 170, Holland Hond, Kensington, W. 


{ Muaters ; Messrs. Banister Fletoher & Sons *). 


WADE; Albert Lavian; The Orchard, Dulwich Common, 


S.E. [Dulwich College). 

WALGATE: Charles Percival; Norwood, Beverley, Yorks 
[Masters : Sir Alfred Geldor & L. Kitchen *). 

WARRY;: John Lucas; 2 Cobham Road, Wood Green, N. 
Master: Mr. Perey Green * 

WA OUSE: Gilbert; 46 Forest Drive, Leytonstone, 
N.E. [Master : Mr. W. Stair}. 

WATSON: Walter Clarence; Lincoln House, York Roa, 
West Hartlepool [Master : Mr, T. N. Walton). 

WEARING : Stanley John ; 16, Highfield Street, Leicester 

— : Messrs. Coales Johnson), 

WEBBER: Henry Stanton; Public Works Department, 
South Africa [Masters: Messrs. J, R. Cooper & Sons). 

WEBBER: Sidney Joseph; 14, Craufurd Hise, Maiden- 
head, Berks (Masters: Messrs. Davy & Salter *). 

WELBURN : Thomas Gordon; Greenfield House, Camp- 
beltown [ Master: Mr. Andrew Balfour). 

WESTON : Ernest; 62 Egerton Road, North Shore, 
Blackpool {Master : Mr. T. G. Lamb). 

WESTON: Ernest Arthur: 15, Ainger Road, N.W. 
(Masters: Messrs. Banister Fleteher & Sons *). 

WESTWORTH : Alfred Robert; 78 High Street, Syden- 
ham, 8.E. (Master: Mr. George Tolley). 

WHIDDINGTON ; William Arthur; 71 Queen Street, 
— E.C. (Master: Mr. V. Whiddington}. 

WH ; John Edrunnd, jun.; 22, High Street. 
Sheffield [Masters : Mesars. C, J. Innocent & Son“). 

WHITTAKER: Thomas Herbert; 16 Trent Boulevard, 
W. Bridgford, Nottingham [Maoster: Mr. H. Tatham 
— 

WILLAN: William Staveley; 7 Bowling Green Road, 
Kettering, Northants [Mastere: Messrs, Gotch* & 


Saunders). 

WILLEY: Hugh Henry Scott; Somerstiehl, Reigate, 
Surrey —— Day School). 

WILSON; ur Gordon; Hill Cottage, Taypart, Fife- 
shire [Master : Mr, James Findlay). 

WILSON : Geoffrey Coeil ; carn 1k 45 High Toad, 
Streatham, 8.W. [Bastbourne College). 

WINTER : Cecil B.; 51, High Street, Hucknall Torkard, 
Notts (Master: Mr, W. D. Pratt). 

WORSLEY : Nicholas; The Gables, Park Avenue, Black- 

Master : Mr. James H. Mangan). 

YEO. : Goy Hemingway ; 10 Shrubbery Road, Streat- 
ham, S.W. [Afaster: Mr, Arthur Keen). 

YOUNG: Allan Murray Campbell; 135 Kennington Road, 
——— S.E. [Afasters: Mesars. Green, Abbott, & 

The asterisk (*) denotes mnembers of the letitute, 


Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
Studentship RI.B.A., was held simultaneously 
in London, Bristol, Leeds, and Manchester on 
the ark 4th, Sth, and 6th ult., with the following 
results :-— 


Number 
District Emin! Tee]  Helegatod 
London = : oy 98 56-988 . +85 
Bristol ‘ . : 5 8 2 
Leeds . : ⸗ * 6 4 
Manchester . 5 eee | | 5 u 
let 58 a 


The following are the names of the passed can- 
didates, given in order of merit as placed by the 
Board of Examiners :-— 


MOORE: Leslie Thomas [Probafioner 1899}; 14, Great 
Ormond Street, W.C. [ Master: Colonel Edis, C.B.}. 

BATLEY : Claude { Probationer 1898}; Ros Valley, Brent- 
wood, Essex [ Master: Mr. G. W. Leighton}. 

LAMONT: Alexander Hay [Probationer 1002); 24, Millar 
Crescent, Morningside, Edinburgh { Master: Mr. George 


Craig}. 

SOLOMON =: Digby Lewis [Probationer 1002] ; 21, Hamil- 
ton Terrmee, N.W. [Master : Mr, Lewis Solomon®*). 

STOCKDALE ; William [Protationer 100]; 10, Water- 
ville Road, North Shield« [Masfers: Messrs. Thomas 
A. Page & Son). 

SHACKLETON : Ha [Probationer 101}; 7, Redcliffe 
Street, — asters: Messrs. V. H. A. Sugden’, 

HUMPHRY: Harold Walter [P’robationer 1902) ; 2, Grand 
Parade, Bournemouth Weet [Masters ; Mesary, Fogerty 
& Parnell’. 

GOLDING: Herbert Haylock [Probationer 1902}; 36, 
—— Mamstead, Woolwich S.A. [Master: Mr. 

. we. 

HILLERNS: Oswald Hero Wilhelm [Probationer 1004); 

Oldenburg Villa, Hessle, R. Yorks [Master : Mr. It, 8. 


Jacobs). 

ATKINSON: Archibald Harvey (/yobationer 1804); 81, 
Kyrle Road, Clapham Common, SW. (Master: Mr. 
¥. G. Knight * 

WILLMOTT: Edmond Charlies Morgan [Probationcr 
1900); 197, Richmond Road, Cardiff [ Masters: Messrs. 
Habershon, Fawekner & Co.). 

DYER: Frank [Probotioner 1898); 167, Chorlton Toad, 
Brooke's Bar, Manchester { Masters; Messrs. Booth, 
Chadwick,* & Porter). 

GOULDER : Arthur Christopher [Probationer 1900) ; 
Woodbury, Woodford Green, Essex (Masters: Messrz. 
Banister Fleteher & Sons *). 

HORSPIELD; John Nixon, jun. Probationer 1001); 11, 

Road, Kingston-npon-Thames (Master: Mr. 
Nixon Horatield). 

TURPIN: Wilfrid [ Prodationer 1900) ; Park View, Roker, 


Sunderland (Master: Mr. Joseph Spain *}. 

DALE : ‘Thomas Lawrence —— 1900) ; Home 
Furm, Mildenhall, Marlborongb, Wilts [Master : Mr. 
Charles EB. Ponting). 

MUFF: Edward Brantwood | Probationer 1890) ; The Red 
House, Boxley Heath, Kent [Masters : Messrx. W, A. 
Pite* ani It, 5, Balfour*}. 

HOPE: Voter Dallingall Maleolm [Probationee 1000) ; 
111, Pentiman Hoad, Clapham Road, S.W, | Masters = 
Messrs. Houston *® & Houston *}, 

TEMPEST: Frederick William [Probationer 1901); 39, 
Kirkby Road, Sutton-in-Ashfeld, Notts (Master: Mv. 
E. Bryan Dean). 
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THOMAS: Robin Andrey [Prodationer 1001}; 60, St. 
Andrew's Road, Southsea, Hants [Master : Mr. Norman 


SWINDELLS: Cecil [Probationer 1909}; “ Burn- 
thorpe,” Fairti * near Manchester (Master: Mr. 
DURSTON : Cecil Campbell [Protationer 1901) ; “ Manor- 
dene,” Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare (Masters = 
BAMFORD : Dennis {[Probationer 1902]; c/o E Wood, 
ats 78, Cross Street, Manchester (Master: Mr. Edgar 
* 
1100} ; Etruria Vicarage, Stoke-on-Trent (Masters: 
Messrs. Lynam,” Beckett,* & Lynan:). 
Hill,” Hurst Road, Horaham {Master :; Mr. Banister 
Fletcher * 
Avenne, Streatham Hill, S.W. (Masters: Messra 
Niven* & Wigglesworth *). 
Gainsborough [ Master: Mr, Henry J. Copley 
COCKER; John [Probationer 1901]; “ Oak ” Park 
ley [Master : Mr. J.T. Ashton}. 
DAVIDSON : John [Probationer 1594) ; “ Elderalie,” 
EDWARDS: Arthur Cecil Morris [Probationer 1901) ; 
—* House, Rickmansworth [Master: Mr. 
i }. 
FORSTER: Douglas Alfred [Probationer 1000); Fern- 
lands, Chertsey, Surrey (Mfasters: Messrs. Banister 
HAYWORTH: Dudley Parkes (Probationer 1000); 1, 
Cazenove Road, X. [ Master: Mr, F. Lindos Forge). 
Wyndham Square, Plymouth ! Master: Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires *), 
Dr. Fairbank, Boulevard, Hull [Mfaster: Mr. John M. 
Dossor*). 
— Bolsover Gardens, Sherwood Rise, Notting- 
INGRAM : Thomas Frederick (Probationer 1900); 13, 
Thornton} 
JAQUES: Sydney (Probationer 1901) ; 143, Osborne Road, 
Forest Gate, E. [Master: Mr. ¥. J. Sturdy *). 
Street, E.0. 
KILLBY : Ashley Searlett (Prodationer 1901}; 10, Aber- 
Simpson *). 
MURCH: Spencer Harris Joseph (Probationer 10) ; 
Farley}. 
MYERS: John | Probationer 1899); 85, Randolph Crescent, 
MYERS: Legender William [Probationer 1902) ; 20, St. 
Andrew's Street, Cambridge [Masters ; Messrs. Mac- 


Atkins). 

Joseph Swarbrick*}. 

Messrs. Hans Price & W, Jane). 
BARRETT: Willis Theodore MeNaghten [Probationer 
BUCK: Holand James [Prodationer 1902]; “ Sunny 
BULLOCK: Arebibald [Probationer 1902}; 99, Amesbury 
CLAY: Herbert [ ioner 1901); 1, Ruskin Street, 

Road, Timper! 

Loughton, Essex [ Master; Mr. Banister Fletcher*). 

* 

Fletcher & Sons *). 
HITCHINS : Walter William [Probationer 1900); 12, 
HOHNFELDT : Arnold Pearson [Probationer 1901); ¢'o 
HEWITT: Claude Elborne {Probationer 1900); * Rise- 

— 

eld Grove, Waketlold [ Masters: Messrs. W. & D. 

JOHNSTON = Reginald | Probationer 1890); 50, Moorgate 

deen Park, Highbury, N. [Master: Mr. John W. 

“ Oakhurst,” Loughton, Essex [Master : Mr. James 

Maida Vale, W. [Master: Mr. Delica Joseph *). 

Alister* & Tench *). 


PATERSON : Willian Esson [Probationer 1900); The 
Shrabbery, Gloucester Road, Cheltenham [ Master: Mr. 
Kt. Hooper Turner), 

PETO ; Gilbert Byre [’robationer 1001); 6, Alfred Street, 
Bath [Master: Mr, W. J. Willeox), 

WIERCE: Arthur Patsizk Heetor (Probationer 1901) 
{Auckland, New Zealand); 34, Steele's oad, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. (Master: Mr. R. Langton Cole* }, 

ROBINSON : Archibald Hurley [Probationer 1001); 24, 
Soho Road, Handaworth, Dirmingbam (Masters: 

Mesers, Oliver Floyd & Fat), 
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NOE: Cyril Kenneth [Probationer 1601); 80, Lexham 
Gurdens, Kensington, W. (Master: Mr, W. D. Carin *). 


TASKER ; Francis [Prodationer 1900) ; Maryon 
Hall, F Lane, Humpatead (Master; Mr. Francis 
W. Tasker *). 


TUCKER ; Alfred Nicholson | Probationer 1000) ; fo A-S. 
Parker, Esq., 20, George Street, Mymouth (Master : 
Mr. Arthur 8. Parker*). : 

WATKINS; Thomas William [Probationer 1899); 29, 
Harri Gardens, 8. Kensington (Master: Mr. I. 
Phili Day *) : 

WICKENDEN : Arthur Fred [Probationer 1800); City 
Engineers’ ent, Town Hall, Hull, Yorks 

(Master: Mr, Wm. Harmer). 

WILSON : John Archibald [Probationter 1902); 10, Artesian 
Road, Bayswater, W. (Masters: Messrs, Stevenson ® & 
Redfern *} 

WOOD: Cecil Walter (Protationer 1903}; 19, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. [Master : Mr. F. Strouts,* New 
Zealand), 

The asterisk (*) Gowotes members of the Teetitate. 


The following Probationers who have attended 
the full two years’ course in architecture at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, and have obtained a 
first-class certificate at the College Final Exami- 
pation, were, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Examiners, exempted from sitting for the re- 
cent Intermediate Examination, and have been 
admitted as Students RI.B.A., the work done 
them during the Session having been approved 
the Board as Testimonies of Study :— 


BARMISH: Leonard [Probationer 1002), 22 Aughton 
Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
BIRCH: John Godfrey Corville (Probationer 1003), 
Chester, 

HONEYBURNE: Ernest Hardy [Probutioner 1902), 23 
Duke Street, Southport, 

LEWIS: John Norman | Propationcr 1902), 22 Gt, George's 
Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

CAMERON: Kenneth (Prodationer 1008), 4 Hall Edge 
Lane, Eccles, Lancs. 


Fisal. 


The Final Examination, qualifying for candi- 
dature as Associate #.1.B.A., was held in London 
from the 18th to the 20th ult. Forty-nine can- 
didates were examined, and the following twenty- 


two passed, the others being relegated to their 
studies -— 


ASMAN: Herbert Wilson [Probationer 1898, Stil 
1001); 30 Nandall Terrace, Heaton, Bradford. * 
BRIGHT: Lawrence Lee [Probationer 1895, Slmlent 
‘ —* % St. Peter's Church Walk, Nottingham, 
CASTELLO; Manuel Nunes [Probationer 180, Student 
me ane : he purge 8 Sydenham Hill, 8.8. 
J +: Hornee William [Prebationer 1807, St 
nivines * —— Hoad, 8. V. — 
: William Robert [Frobationer 1806, Student 
1900}; The Arehiteets’ Department, London County 
——— —— Croa Roud, V.. 
tun Jolin ae 1890, Steen 
1001); 40 Egerton Road, Greenwich, S.E, — 
DYKES: George, jun. [Probationer 184, Student 10002}; 
“ Wiston,’’ Holtnhead Road, Cathcart, Glasgow. 
FOWLER: Henry Tutty | Protationer 1892, Student 1804) ; 
Namsden Square, Berrow-in-Furness, : 
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GUNN; Edwin oe Harry [Probdationer 1809, Student’ 
1901}; 18 Lareh Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 

TEAL: Herbert Alfred [Probationer 1899, Student 1900) ; 
The Old Park, Southgate, N- 

HEMINGWAY; Willie (frobationer 1893, Student 1900) 
— House, Doraet Streot, Bolton. 

IOBBISS: Holland William [Prodationer 1897, Student 
1899) ; 6 Gordon Place, Kensington, W. 

JOHNSON: Frank Garfisld [Probationer 1899, Sindent 
1002); 27 Estelle Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

LEE: John Stevens [Probationer 1893, Student 1895]; 
28 Theobald's Road, W.C, 

MACKENZIE: Henry Blinman[Probdationer 1897, Student 
cond Lochbroom House, Senghennydd Road, Car 


ff. 
NEWMAN: Francis Winton [Prodationcr 1895, Student 
1897}; 81 Savernake Road, Hampstead, N.W- 
D: Henry Melancthon (Probationer 1900, 
Student 1901]; 16% Mackintosh Placa, Roath, Cardiff. 
ROBINSON: ‘Thomss Henson | Prodationer 1895, Student 
1896] ; 64 Redoliffe Road, South Kensington, 5.W. 
ROLLO: Andrew [Probationer 1807, Student 1900); 
11 Little College Street, Westminster, 5.WV. 
RUSSELL: George Leonarl [Probationer 1897, Student 
1899); Hainault House, Meynell Road, Hackney 
Common, N.E. 
STONE: Henry Waleott [Probstioner 1000, Student 
WOOD : Joseph Tobn {Evobationse tent 3900 
y : Joseph Jobn tioner 1897, Student 1999); 
27 Cardigan Road, —* 


The following shows the number of failures ia 
each subject of the Final ;— 


I. Design . ’ A ⸗ 7. 
Tl, Mouldings &c. - a , se 
IIT, Materials — — 
TV. Sanitation ° . F 5 — - Mm 


V. Specifications. =. 5. . . « 8 
VL. Construction: Foundations, Walls. &e. . 19 
VIL. Construction: Tron and Steel te - ll 
The Ashpdel Prize.—On the recommendation 
of the Board of Examiners the Council have 
decided to award this Prize to Mr. Francis Winton 
Newman [Probationer 1896, Student 1897), ho 
being the candidate who bas most highly distin- 
guished himself in the Final Examinations held 
during the current year. 


The latermediate Examisation 
and the Victoria University, Manchester. 


Subjoined is a minute of the proceedings of the 
Senate of the Victoria University, Manchester, a 
copy of which has been forwarded to the Institute 
hy the Rogistrar of the University, The 1¢s)lu- 
tion by the Senate has been concurred in 
by the Council of the University. 

“ Read: A letter fron the Secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects stating that the 
Institute would exempt from tho:r Intermed ate 
Examination those students who had passed 
through the Architectural course, on the following 
conditions :-— 

“(1) That a candidate should have passed or 
have been exempted from the Preliminary Exami- 
nation of the Institute. 


* (2) That the drawings prepared by the candi- 
date during his two years’ course be approved by 
the Board of Examiners of the Institute. 

“(8) That the candidate shall have obtained 
a first-class certificate at the College Final Exami- 
nation. 

“(4) Thata member of the Board of Examiners 
of the Institute be associated with the Professor 
in the Examination. 

* Resolved— 

“That the Senate expresses its satisfaction at 
the proposals and agrees to the first three 
conditions on the understanding that either 
a first-class in the Terminal Examinations 
of the final year or the passing of a Uni- 
versity Degree Examination in Architecture 
would satisfy condition (3); a8 regards con- 
dition (4) they would concur with the 
yo that a Member of the Board of 
examiners of the Institute should be asso- 
ciated with the Professor in the Terminal 
Examinations, and that if University Ex- 
aminations are included under the fourth 
condition, the Senate, while unable to 
pledge itself to carry ont the proposal, would 

it in mind, making the appointment 
of external examiners in Architecture,” 

On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers the Council of the Institute have resolved 
to comply with the suggestions of the University. 


Liverpoo! Cathedral Competition. 


At the conclusion of the official business before 
the General Meeting last Monday. Mr. William 
Woodward [A] brought forward the matters of 
which he had given notice, and which were printed 
in the Agenda of the Meeting issued to members 
on the 2ist ult.—viz. “thot at this meeting he 
would direct attention to the proceedings of the 
two Assessors in the recent Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition, and move the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

“1. That this Meeting condemns tho action of 
the Assessors in giving the first place in 
the final competition to a set of drawings 
which did not comply with the cssential 
condition of the Competition, 

“2. ‘That this Meeting views with the 
disfavour ths action of one of the Assessors 
in allowing himself to be associated with 
tho selected competitor in the carrying out 
of the work." 


Mr, Wa. Woonwan said he proposed to move and apeak 
to the Resolutions separately, and having read the first 
Nesolution he went on to say that he offered no apolopy 
whatever for introducing the subject. With auch an im- 
portant competition as that for an English cathedral, and 
with two such distingoished Assessors as Mr. Bodley and 
Mr. Norman Shaw, thero must necessarily attach more 
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interest to the subject than would otherwise be the case. 
He first to draw attention to the facts connected 
with competition. As regards the former competition 
he had nothing to say except that Mr. Bodley was one of 
the competitors. On the 28th October 1901 the Cathedral 
Committee issued an amended notice to architects inviting 
them to send in drawings for the Cathedral on or before 
30th June 1902, The notice was framed in yery 
ambiguous terms, and resulted in an exhibition of the 
most amusing collection of drawings it was possible to 
imagine. He had himself spent some hours in carefully 
examining them, and he agreed with the Assessors that 
many of the competitors had taken no pains to visit the 
site, and no pains to design a ; some merely 
sent in rough sketches of works already executed, and 
some were of A very trivial character. The Cathedral 
Committee further stated that thoy would carefully examine 
tho portfolios with the assistance of professional assessors, 
and would select a limited number of architects for the 
final competition. The jonal Assessors selected 
were Mr, G. F. Bodley, R.. and Mer. Norman Shaw, B.A. 
In August 1902 the Assessors issued their Report on the 
designs submitted in the preliminary competition. There 
were the following passages in thiv rt to which he 
desired to direct special attention. Cathedral, the 
Assessors say, “must be suitable for the services of the 
English Church, and be capable of holding a large con- 
tion.’ They add: “All this is obvious; that the 
authors of the selected design should be invited to compete 
fur the great work in accordance with regulations that 
may ba laid down for their guidance, and that the Cathedral 
mitst be fitted for the requirements of the present age.” 
The Assessors © on to state that they have selected five 
who they consider are shown by their dealgete be capable 
men; further, they state: * These five we sngyest should be 
asked to complete d for the Cathedral in 
accordance with the conditions to be laid down by the 
Committee.” Under date 6th October 1902, the Com- 
mittee issued what are headed “Instructions and Con- 
fitions to be Obserred —— Architects "’; and they 
ktute that designs will be Hable to be excluded from the 
conmpetition if * (4) in the opinion of the Committee the 
© ona or instroctions are violated, and (c) if the designs 
do. not provide substantially the accommodation asked 
for.” -« there is this important announcement under 
Clause 7<.“ The Committee suggest that the pet 
at the rene of the * cima, Ap tra choir * be 
large and fully capable of seating 3, persons hout 
any interruption of the view from evlumus), either in the 
form or plan of an circle, or other design as 
thought best by the t, due consideration being 
given to the acoustic jen of the building.” 
Clause 20 states that “it is intended that the author 
of the selected design shall be engayed to carry out the 
buildings unless the Committce see reasons to the con 
on the condition hereafter stated." Clune 21 states that 
“ench architect sending in « complete design, in accordance 
with the above instructions, will be paid un honorarium of 
400 guineas, whether selected or not. The Committes 
may st any time, on the payment of a further sum of 
2,000 guineas to any of the architects, retain the whole of 
hie drawings and — sulmitted In the competition, 
which shall then become the absolute property of the Com- 
mittee." It wauld be observed that the Committee did not 
really bind themselves to employ an architect. The design 
selected by the assessors was that of Mr. Gilbert Soott, 
® gentleman of whom he «poke with the utmout tegard and 
texpect, not only for the he gent in, bot for the 
nssociation of his talented and artixtic family, He wished 
it to be clearly understood that in whatever be had to say 
that evening was not the slightest idea of calling in 
question the honour of either Mr. Bodley or Mr. Norman 
Shaw. That was not the question. The great principle 
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they had to discuss was whether or not some laxity had 
occurred—a laxity certainly on the increase in architectural 
competitions—and whether it was not proper ut once fo 
call attention to that laxity, so that there might be more 
direct thought given by the Assessors to the conditions and 
instructions laid down by the promoters. Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, whose design was sel , Waa & young architect 
of twenty-three years of age; and it must have been ob- 
vious to the Assessors at onee that Mr. Scott at that age 
was not capable of carrying out the design for the Cathe- 
dral: a design which demanded in the architect — 
knowledge of construction and great knowledge of bui e: 
Certainly at the age of twenty-three that knowledge cou 
not possibly have been atisined by any man. However, 
his design was selected. Ax regards the action of the 
Assessors, he intended to oall the attention of the Meeting 
to one im nt point. Every architect knew that if he 
set down to desiim a cathedral where the 
was to be seen and heani by 3,000 persons, that idea must 
dominate the entire design and have great effeet upon the 
whole of his ion. Those who had seen Mr. Scott's 
plan would agree with him that it was of an ordinary charac- 
ter. It had its aisles, its nave, its ta, its choir; thero 
had been no attempt whatever in that plan to carry out the 
—— — laid i by the —— 
ere sha 4 large preaching or congregational area. 
In his view a competition of this kind was to all intenta and 
Pp 4 contract between tho Committee and the com- 
— The requirements of the Committee are clearly 
nid down in the Conditions which the Assessors had before 
them when they adjudicated y; the final competition, 
In Mr. Scott's plan, however, ¢ Was nothing like ac 
commodation provided for 3,000 persons to see and hear 
the preacher. Give Mr, Scott's plan the benefit of as much 
#pace as they liked surrounding the pulpit, not half the 
number of persons required by the conditions would be 
able to see or hear the her, That being so, he held, 
without the slightest hesitation, that it was the duty of the 
Assessors to have set aside that plan at once, however 
beautiful the rest of the Cathedral might have been. 
— —— Lee soca tight have been in his 
#, thore was only one duty forthe Assessors, and that 
was to declare that this design did not comply with the 
express conditions laid down by the Committee, and 
Mr. Scott would be entitled to the solatiam of 300 mainess. 
The Assessors, too, had this opportunity, which they might 
yery well have taken advantage of : they might have suid to 
the Committee, “Here ix a design submitted by a ve 
young man; even supposing he complied with the eondi- 
tions we know he is not — through his want of know- 
ledge of construction, of carrying out such a large 
building as this: let him have the 2,000 guineas you have 
referred to and let there be another competition, and 
restrict that competition to men who you know are 
capable, if they are selected, to carry ot thelr design.” 
That would have been a far better line of conduct than 
that adopted by the Assessors, Touching the other point 
he had referred to, the condition of this competition 
amounted to a contract with the competitors, and ihe Wits 
not sure whother the latter had not a right of action 
against the Cathedral Committee. The competitors had 
expended time and song lg responding to the Com. 
mittee’s invitation; the canted vat their part of 
the contract, and they might very fairly look to the Com. 
mittee to carry out theirs. It would br well worth » teat 
ae to whether @ committee who knowi ly broke wn 
essential condition in the contrnet between ves and 
the competitors would not be open to an action at law. 
The Committee evidently knew and found out thelr mis. 
take, bocause in The Tinws of the 16th May last it is re- 
ported: “The Committee decided that they could not 
secept any of the designs recommended by the — 
and they go on to say; “Tt is reealled that in drawing up 
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the conditions of the competition the Committee made a 

i accommodation within 
eregation in the pro- 
o. 1 approved hy the 


z 
F 
, 
BE 
“i 


to their w t as joint tects of the pro 

— Qeinedrcl sed that the design marked No. 1 

be selected, subject to the above arrangement, and to such 

alterations and modifications as may be advised by the 

architects and approved by the Committee.” That par- 
of the under his second 


Resolution, and he 


y 
in the selection of a design which obviously failed to 
comply with the most essential condition of the competi- 
The result was therefore unfair, distinctly unfair, 
——— based their designs on the 
providing large preaching or congrega- 
—— anxiety, —* — Sk eae and te 
competitors rown away 
of ; and he sincerely trusted that 
bers would show by their yotes that this lexity ought 
be allowed to continue. It was the more necessary 
they should show this by their votes, because of the 
portance of the Cathedral and of the eminent position 
by the two Assessors, Tho speaker then moved 
his Resolution 


Mr. A. W. S. Choss [A in second 


ills? 
5 


pete 
5 


Mr. Laoxany Sroxzs [Fj 
Council, and be i 
such views, 

r. Crews, continuing, said that in his opinion it was 

the bounden duty of the Council to take some decisive 
i is flagrant violation of the Institute's 


unfortunate for the prestige of the Council that it should 

be left to a member outside the governing body to show 

the Assessor in question that the Inatitute deprecated his 

action in contravening regulations framed to a equally 

to all its members, whether they be great eminent 
or young and comparatively unknown. 

Mr. Svoxxy Vacuen [4.) said be thought it most anfor- 
tunate that the Rules of the Institute allowed Mr. Woodward 
to bring forward such » motion as this, and that members 
thould have no unity of bringing forward a 
counter-motion that he be not heard. Members bringing 
forward motions had to give a fortuight's notice, and the 


he was a member of the 
certainly was not aware that they held 


paper announcing it did not i 
week of the mecting, so that they were unable to put any 
counter-motion on the pape: 


ngratulated on having settled the competition’so satis- 
{actorily; they were to be congratulated on their success 
in finding a genius; anda genius who, though he waz only 
twenty-three, was a wonderfully capable man. Especially 
were the Committee to —— on the fact that 
Mr, Bodley had been to associate himself with 
Mr. Scott. He ey. manny ocr my 
the Meeting do not farther di the matter, and that 
they pass a vote of congratulation to the architect and the 
Assessors. 


something of the matter, and perhaps might state what 


he knew. Mr. Woodward had proposed the Resolution in 
extremely temperate , and he was sorry to find 
himself at variance him. In the first place, he 


tions, the main reason for that contention was that it was 
niked that there should be a considerable «pace within 
sight and hesring of the pulpit. He had not examined 
the plans sufficiently to be able to whether that had 
been complied with or not, but he knew that when the 
Liverpool Committee first met after the award had been 
made they decided to set aside the award on 
tnd. when thin atone to the Apeneeres Ie be 


the award of an assrasor. 
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Mr, donx Wootract [F.) suid that as President of the 
Liverpool Architect: Society he thought it was his 
privilege und his duty to come to the meeting to represent 
the feelings of his own with regard to this very 
important competition of which Liverpool would have 
the benefit. So far ne the gray — —— out * 
Mr. Scott was a young man, a Liverpool man's point 
of view youth had nothing whatever to do with genius; if 
A man was smurt, jt did not matter if he was only fifteen, 
he could get w thousand 9 year; if he was fifty and was 
not amart he could go away, and that was very well known 
in Li L It wax also very well known in art, Mr. 
Elmes he designed St. George's Hall was but a novice, 
und yet they were still proud of him; and holding that 
view they were thoroughly satisfied with the award of the 
Assescors, and felt confident that, from the design sub- 
mitted, Liverpool would possess a cathedral which would 
be no disgrace cither to architecture or to the architect 
who was to erect it. He was not personally acquainted 
with cither Mr. Bodley or Mr. Norman Shaw, but ho waa 
not there to throw mud at any man. Mr. Norman Shaw 
to them in the provinces was a meteor of a very high 
order, shining wherever he went, anil they were proud to 
follow his work and to learn from it, Mr. Bodley he knew 
from his works, but not personally; and he must confess 
that he had himself learnt 4 very great deal from Mr, 
Bodley's erful aceuracy and beauty of detail, He 
(Mr. Woolfall) knew the intricate work of the Cathedral 
Competition, and the dificulties that the Committee had 
had to contend with frem the very beginning of the 
competition when their worthy ex-President. Sir William 
Emerson, got so honourably first, and they would have been 
very glad to see that design of his carried out. But that 
Committee was gone; the people who would have given the 
tnoney were dead; the whole thing had changed, and the 
thirg stood on another basis. His own opinion was, and 
he thought it was the opinion of Liv —he spoke cer- 
tainly for his own Society—that Liverpool waa very proud 
of what had been done about the competition, Speaking 
apart from this competition, and of ussessorships gene- 
rally, he knew the difficulties of the post. An assessor 
ought always to judge a competition, not on the merits 
of a design, but on the conditions Isid down; and if the 
design dd. not comply with those conditions it was the 
duty of the asseusor to say, Althongh this is the better 
design of the two, it does not comply with the conditions, 
and therefore from a legal point of view it is not within the 
competition. But in a matter like the present, whieh was 
a very difficult matter in every way—hedged about with 
difficulties he believed whieh none of them could thoroughly 
grasp—the Assessors who had had those difficulties to 
face believed that the design would be a credit to the 
country and to art after the present time had gone by; and 
they wtuck to their award, and pressed it on the Com- 
mittee ; and the Committee, because they had Liverpool 
—* Ls agreed to accept it, and were going to carry it 
through. 

Mr Thos. E. Corewrr [F.) pointed out that the words 
of the Instructions were that the competitor would bo 
“linble " to be thrown out, not that he should be thrown 
out, if ho did not observe certain instructions. He thought 
that should be taken into consideration. 

Tue Preswest sail that as Mr. Gilbert Scott was not a 
member of the Institute he (the l'resident) had considered 
that it was only fair to write and eall his attention tw the 
Kesolutions to be brought before the Meeting. He liad had 
a Jetter from Mr. Scott in reply, in which he said: “ With 

to the mutter of the Assessors for 
jecting a design which did not comply with the Conditions, 

I think, though the matter does not concern me, that the 
Conditions should be carefully stodied, IT have them before 
me as I write, and nowhere is it given né a condition that 
the central space should be large and capable of seating 
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8,000 persons. It is merely a suggestion of the Committee, 
and it ix en were it is not ex that. com. 
petitors will be able to comply literally with the whole of 
the Instructions contained in this list of accommodation, 
but they should be looked upon as suggestions to be 
adopted as far aa possible." @ letter went on to aay : 
“ And latitude is given to the competitors, to elicit the best 
posible scheme for the buildings gonerally. The Committes 
suggested that the central space at the crossing of the 
nave and transepts should be large and fully capable of 
seating 3,000 persons ae. 

Mr. Mavnter B, Avame [F.] snid he could not help 
thinking that this discussion was somewhat unfortunate. 
He could not see what practical good would arise from passing 
this Resolution. Atthe same time he thought they were 
indebted to Mr. Woodward for the extremely moderate and 
businesslike way in which he had placed the subject before 
them. There was no one in that room who would not mont 
willingly accord every consideration to both Mr. Hodley and 
Mr. Norman Shaw. Personally, he had unlimited admira- 
—* for them fo — — ar * what he rr 

em personally, and therefore he felt very sorry that 
Institute had been called upon to disewss this; and yet he 
could not help feeling that there wae a great et 
force in what been said. He realised that assessors 
did not observe, as they fairly should do, the absolute 
defined conditions which were submitted for men to work 
to. It was all very well for Mr. Hare to tell them that 
when an assessor made an award they were bound in 
honour to accept it. But a competition wus « plain, 
matter-of-fact piece of business between the promoters 
of the building and the persons who were engaged in the 
competition, and first and foremost he maintained that 
the conditions were absolutely the determining factors 
by which the award should be made, and if, as Mr. 
Colleutt kad pointed out, they were mere tions, 
then they should be treated as such; but if there wero 
defined and absolutely unequivocal instructions that «uch- 
and-stich accommodation should be provided, any design, 
no matter what its excellence artisticully, no matter how 
ingetions and adroit its planning might be, ought to be 
thrown out if it did not comply with those conditions. 
He had lately taken part in a competition where certain 
definite things were asked for, and they were told that they 
must not deviute in any material point from the instrac- 
tions laid down. The assessor appointed by the Institute 
had accepted a design which left out fundamental thing» 
which were absolutely asked for. That was unfair; and il 
this discussion only emphasise the obligations of 
assessors to conform to the regulations laid down for 
individual competitions, this dixeussion would not hare 
been in vain, ty was « thing which every English- 
man valued above everything, and if members of the 
Institute were nat loyal to the Council, and loyal to the Chair, 
chaos must rule. In anything he might say he was secon! 
to none in his loyalty to the uuthorities, But he did think 
wor oe be more cure than there had been. He had 
visited ® great many competitions in the eourse of his 
experience, and he had foand not uently by measur. 
ing up the drawings that the figured dimerisions on the 
plans did not tally with the size of the «ite, 

Mr. 8. Butnawax Rrewett [F.) asked leave to put throe 
questions, First, why did the Committee not aocept Mr, 
Scott's design in the tirst instance when the Assessors 
awarded him the firet prize? Tt was, he thought, beeause 
he did not comply with the condition as to a larger central 
area How did Mr, Bodley came in? By great presanre, 
we are told. 

Tur Prevent: That is the soood Resolution, 

Mr, Ru⸗snia. continuing, eid that the first point way 
that the Committee did not secept Mr. Scott's design 
because it did not com y with the conditions as to a 

central area, and called in Mr. Boley to assist 
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— to devise « plan so as to comply with the con- 
dit 

Mr. A. Saxox Sxeue [P.); Was this question of the ne- 
commodation a or a condition ? 

Mr. Woouwau» read clause 7 of the Conditions, which 
were headed “ Instructions and Conditions ta be Observed 
by competing Architects, with Plans of Site" &o. The 
—* a * « For the — of competitors the discs 

wing buildings are sugges t is not —5— t 
competitors will be able to comply literally with the whole 
of the instructions contained jn this list of accommoda- 
tion, but they should be looked upon as suggestions to be 
adopted as far as possible, and ts given to the 
competitors in order to elicit the best possible scheme for 
the buildings generally, the Cathedral consisting of 
nave, with all n aisles, porches, te. The Com- 
mittee suggest that the central space at the crossing of the 
nave, transepts, and choir should be large and fully 
capable of seating 8,000 persons (without any interruption 
of the view from columns), either in the form or plan of 
au octagon, cirele, or other design, ax thought best hy the 

» dne consideration being given to the acoustic 
jes of the building.” 
te Pursivext: That is exactly what Mr. Scott said. 

Mr. Joux Srarun, Vice-President, said he thought the 
discussion on this first Resolution had gone as far ae need 
be. The words read out by Mr, Woodward distinethy 
showed that these conditions were put forward as supyes- 
tions. What Mr. Gilbert Scott said in his letter was what 
any competitor might have judged from the Conditions. 
It was not laid down as a sine gia non that the suggestion 
as to space about the central portion ehould be absolutely 
observed, but that the competitors were to have a certain 
amount of liberty in construing these conditions. It 
seemed to him that Mr, Woodward could not this 
first Resolution, because if they were to it they would 
be absolutely stultifying themselves. « Times reported 
that ata meeting of the Committee on the 16th May it 
was decided that this design should not be adopted be. 
cause it did not fulfil those conditions. But within 4 week 

pparently they found out their mistake. Thut was all 
they could say, and that being so cadit queatio—tho matter 
fell to the d. 

Mr. T. H. Warsow [F.) called attention to the words 
“designs will be liable to be excluded if the competitor” 
We., and then another Clanse enid, “if in the opinion of 
the Committee the conditions or instructions are violated,” 
bat the word “s " did not occur, 

Mr, E. W, Henson (4. suggested that a middle course 

thaps would be the wisest. It would be a pity that any 

y which had not the power of enforcing a verdict either 
for or against should proceed to give that verdict. Without 
vaggesting any amendment, he would ask Mr. Woodward 
to consider whether his Resolution could not be put in 
such a form as to show the feeling of the Institute without 
conveying any nal censure. 


seis Epwix * Haw [F. s ie Sone with Mr. Hare 

expressing appreciation enin and appro- 

— wayin which Mr. Woodward had hit —— 
— He spoke with grea 


pro) 


t nm all 
ough. He was sure, however, that Mr. Woodward 
desired most earnestly to be strictly accurate, and that 
being 20, when he put before the Meeting the Resolution, 
“ That this Meeting condemns the action of the Assessors 
Mn giving the first place in the final 


essential condition of the com- 
understood Mr. Woodward, that essential 
there should be w space for 3,000 
people to hear and sce the preacher, bat it had since 


transpired that that was not an essential condition of 

the competition; on the contrary that it was not a con- 

dition as such at all. The conditions of the competition 

were other things; but clause 7 was a suggestion. No 

one was stronger than he was in the view that an sesessor 

should — the best design in the world if it were con- 
ae 


trary to spresa conditions of the But 
when suggestion mpcaadesmedsey or in order to 
iven lead. The Committee inferentially : “ We are 


ymen; we should like such-and-such done; but if you 
as a competent architect say that other cireumstances 
override those that we should like in order to get 
that noble building which we desire, are to use 
your own discretion.” Thus, ipso facto, left it to any 
competitor to reject that suggestion if he tho: right. 
Mr. Scott appeared to have done it in 
The Committee appeared, according to 
report, to have been under a misapprehension. 
thought that they had laid it down 25 « condition. 
So far from condemning the Assessors in respect of this 
Resolution they might reasonably think that as honourable 
gentlemen the Assessors went to this Committee and said, 
“ Gentlemen, you have made a mistake; you have been 
condemning a man for a breach of that which was not a 
condition. You are under the impression it was. You 
have given deliberately in print to this man the power to 
reject your suggestions if he thinks fit, and cannot 
hold respansible if, in the exercise of his ——— he 
rejects them." If that were so, the Assessors had honour- 
ably protected, not Mr. Scott alone, but eve: competitor, 
Were they to suppose that there was y else in the 
competition who might have read that clause 7 in its 
plain English, and who might in some other respects have 
variel from it, because in his ju t he could get » 
design ony awd of the city, * worthy of the 
competition, by rejecting a suggestion w coping strictly 
within the conditions? ‘Therefore he ventured to sug- 
gest, and bo thought Mr. Woodward would a= a falr- 
minded man say, that when the circumstances of that 
clause 7 were thoroughly present to hia mind, having 
regard to the extra light that had been thrown upon it by 
this discussion, he felt it would be the right course to with- 
draw the Resolution, 

Mr.C. E. Herewrssox [ 4.) referring to the remark that the 
seating capacity mentioned was merely a —— said 
it ecemed atrange to hie mind that the Committee should 
mention the specific number of 3,000 people as a pure 
soggesticn, ne it was strange again that, so far.as he had 
seen of the designs, the whole of the competitors absolutely 
struggled for jt, and appreelated that it waz an essential of 
the scheme. Now it waa said: “Yon ean simply dis- 
regard the requirement, and only provide for 1,500 and still 
win the job.”" Figures are figures: It had been said that 
it was an unfortunate thing that this meeting had to be 
called; he agreed with that, It was an unfortanate thing 
that they should have to come there and discuss the action 
of nasessors, Personally he thoaght it would be much more 
in keeping with the dignity of the Institute if they left that 
tothe Council; bot in this particular case the Council did 
not take the action which was in accordance with the views 
of most of the members of the Institute, and therefore the 
matter had hid to be brought up by an ordinary member. 
He ventured to think that overy meniber of the Council 
whould be nlive to the fact that bo is representing the whole 
body ; that he must put aside his friendships, must 
act boldly, and take matters as they came before him: he 
should remember that he was representing thoce 200 to 
400 members who had elected him to a place on the 
Council, Mr. Hure told them that he deprecated the 
attempt of members to deal with the award of an assessor, 
and almost immediately afterwards told them that if an 
award were obviously wrong the Asressor should not be 
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appointed again. But it had happened frequentiy that an 
award was obviously wrong, and he deeply regretted to say 
thatthe Council had taken no action at all; it was the 
competitora who hud hed to come to the reseue. Over 
this particular competition there had been a great deal of 
dissatisfaction expressed in the architectural Press, and it 
Was not an isolated case. A man who is generally dubbed 
“The Disappointed Competitor" writes and saya: “The 
design that haz been awarded first place is not in ac- 
cordance with the conditions.” But thoy very seldom 
hear of cases whero such a matter has been taken up, aa 
it should be regularly. If conditions are laid down and 
those conditions are of any , competitors and assessors 
should abide by them; and if they do not abide by those 
conditions, and ularly in instances where the Institute 
had appointed Assessor, then It was the duty of the 
Institute to inquire into the matter. 

Mr, H. J. Laxcursren NR] said he thoronghily agreed with 
those speakers who hid argued so ably that this was only 
a ion and nota condition. It was not befitting the 
dignity of a body such as the Institute to condemm or to 
suake any sort of question of a matter that was terely a 
suggestion. He was astonished that such a small question 
should have come before then. 

Tim Puestnest said ho believed the Comneil’s view was 

‘that when they had two such experienced men 
for whom they could not help having the 
tion, it was certainly not for them to go behind their award 
and to j the matter over again. It must be remem- 
bered that the only way they could attempt to question the 
Assessors’ award wae by having all the drawings before 
them, and the Conditions, and they must go through the 
whole thing from beginning to ond before they could 
question the decision, not only of two such distinguished 
tien as those in question, but of any man who was placed 
in the responzible and difficult position of an Assessor. He 
could not believe thut there was anyone present who woulil 
venture tocondemn this award who had not had the whole 
of the drawings before him, with the Conditions, and 
«petiding an equal time in finding out which was the best 
design and which best met the conditions and augeestions 
laid down, He agreed entirely with what had been sald 
with regard to the moderate and fair way in which Mr. 
Woodward had brought forward his motion—nothing could 
have hee better—bat he hoped ey would not countenance 
the idea of setting themeclyes up in ” matter like this to 
be judges—for that was what they were attempting to de— 
to be judge in a thing where they had not had an 
tunity of arriving at a fair and proper judgment. 
had a letter from Mr, J, W. Sinpson, who took a great 
interest in competitions and had often been a competitor 
himself. He was unfortunately Ill, or he would have been 
present; but he wrote: * rors view, if 1 may venture to 
put it before you, is that the first Resolution should be firmly 
opposed. If men enter for competitions with incompetent 
assessors, they must take the result in a sporting way, and 
not * weaken the publie valae of all assessors’ awards by 
questioning those they do not agree to." They had been 
for years saying to the public, “Have a professional 
nesresor, and we will enter for these competitions. Ifyou 
will not have a professional assessor, bat assesa them 
yourselves, we shall stan aside and we shall not enter 
into nny of your competitions.” But if now the public are 
meking todo what we have asked them, anil very generally 
appoint « professional assessor, we say, * You have ap 
te} two of the moxt distingnished assessors,” and 
tien you came here in general meeting and ey,” You 
havo tuade a wrong award, and we are going to throw it 
all over." What will be the result? He hoped that 
members Of the Institute would show mote sense of the 
gravity of the position than to act in that way. He 
would putit also on another groand—-that it wad not a 
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sportamantike thing to do. Sa they played 
cricket and were out leg before—he believed no one who 
played cricket ever thonght hw was out leg betore— 
but if the umpire said “Out,” of course, aa a sportemuti, 
out he gocs—lie walks back to the pavilion and lays 
flown hie bat und says not » worl, He might object 
to that umpire next time, bat he would never dream of 
saying, “ Oh no, I waa not out; I am going to play again,” 
Mr, Woodward even au: a thind competition, Many 
of therm thought there should not have been a second 
petition. He agreed with Mr. Woolfall—many would have 
preferred to see the first competition design carried out, 
As thelr Chairman, he had endeavoured to put befors them 
the very serious and great responsibility that rested on 
them, net ae — —— he —— to poe wer 
they w find themselves ina very improper posi 
Goat one danearatcty us evi aod eine award of the 


Mr. Woonwany said he should like to say a few words 
with regard to some of the observations that had been 
made. But first he would read « letter whieh had jost 
been placed in his hands from Mr, Sidney R.J. Smith, He 
wrote: * Dear Mr. Woodward, I amt ao sorry 1 cannot get 
to the Institute to-night. I quite with the action 
I hear you are taking with re to the Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, You haye my sympathies, and 
would have my vote. I deeply regrot I cannot come and 
support you." A groat deal had been said with regard to 
this question as to whether it was a suggestion or whether 
it waa a condition. As regards that point he know that 
some of the competitors had made provision for the 
seating within sight of the preacher of 3,000 persons. 
There was no doubt whatever in the minds of those 
competitors that that was the wish of the Committee, Let 
them hear what the Committee «aid, Mr, Hall was v 
eloquent and imagined what the Committee night have said. 
But there was something in The Timea which the Committee 
did say, and he would rend it: “It is recalled,” they aay, 
“that in drawing up the Conditions of the competition the 
Committee made a strong point.’ Thero it was. They 
could call it what they liked; they could call it p 
suggestion, or they could call it » condition or a reeom- 
mendation, but there the Committee stated that they made 
a strong point of the seating capacity for 3,000 perions; 
and muiny of the competitors mide a strong point of it and 
des their plan nooordingly. An ap hall been 
made to hits to withdraw his Hesolation, He had no in. 
tention of doing so. He had thought a great deal on the 
subject, He had heen to Liverpool and spent hours with 
the first set of drawings and also with the seoond set. He 
knew the conditions of the competition, and had carefully 
stodied all the drawings sent in in accordance with those 
conditions; and that made him stronger on this point ; 
that it must have been within the cognisance of the 
Assexsore that this essentin! condition (one of their # 
points, as the Committee eaid) was ignored by the sel 
design. He had no desire to invite another competition ; 
he was quite satisfied to let thie competition be where it 
was. There never was any intention in his mind to call 
in question the result which bad been obtained after 80 
much trouble and expense. All he desired to do was to 
emphisien the fart that the present Moeting viewed with 
considerable disapprobation any competition, and a 
— the —* ome, where an exeontial itlan 
or strong point ha n ignored by the successful 4 
petitor, He therefore —— —— aati 

Mr. Lrosanp Stokes [F.) moved as an amendment 
that the Movting pass to the next Tesalation. 

Mr. Har seconded thy amendinent, and in doing so 
said that they hnd at ot only Mr. Woodward's state. 
ment, backed ap by the first Report of the Committee 
that a condition oy muggestion was not compiliod with. 


com- 
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But what actually happened after that first Meeting of the 
Commitiee was this: the Assessors were communicated 
with, and were told that the Committee had arrived at its 
decision, and then they communicated with the Com- 
mittee again and pointed out that the Committee wus 
wrong in supposing that the secommodation had not been 


Obes Waenwsna By what authority do you make that 
statement ? 

Mr. Hank: One of the Assensors. The Assessors coni- 
munieated with the , and pointed out that they 
were ————— that the condition as to the 
secommodation not been complied with; und with 
that and other representations they suceeeded in inducing 
the Committee to go back upon thelr Resolution, 

Mr. Grorrny Lucas (A) eaid that @ great point had 
been made about the accommodation of 3,000 people. 
But one of the conditions mentioned in the Committee's 
recommendations was that thoro should be a crossing, 
with a dome or octagon, or something of that sort. But 
if Mr. Scott's design was to be rejected, another design 
ought to have been rejected which absolutely ignored any 
scheme of crossing. Bat no point had been raised that it 
was unfair to admit that design to the competition, so 
they must allow that the Assessors exercised considerable 
influence in ullowing that design to stand. He asked 
permission to move a8 an amendment: “ That, in view of 
the peneral misunderstanding which has arisen over the 
Liverpool Cathedral Competition, this Meeting desires to 
—— Assessors aril the ——— see that the 
con are more worded as soggestions 
and absolute conditions for competitions.” 

Mr. BE. W. Hunsoy [4.}: I will second that. 

Mr. U. K. Baownnap Fy said he thought there hal 
been a good deal of mistake made in the discussion thut 
evening. It seemed difficult for architects to understand 
that in a competition some conditions were condition, and 
other points were suypestions that competitors were not 
bound to follow, When acting as Assessor himeclf he 
always put ina condition that if any drawing &e, was 
oi dah ny meme — * —— —— * 
mediately di ; but then he always © the 
wvonditions, | if he ted a design as sere complied 
with those conditions, he thought no one else hud a right to 
say that the conditions were not followed, If he suggested 
that there should —— that waa oulya ugge⸗iou 
and if a competitor pro for 3,000 people he waa quite 
right in doing so. Again, if another competitor provided 
for only 2,000, he was quite right in doing so—it was 
morely. a But if it was said, “There is the 
condition, 


it must be upheld,” that was a condition 

absolutely. It was clear that Mr. Woodward and others 
who had spoken had distinctly the impression that thie 
Suggestion was an express condition that had to be com- 
plied with. As the point that the Committee 
themselves mid that they made a great point about this 
particdlar matter, supposing the Committee did after ao 
in hud been put in say,“ Wo did make « sugges- 

tion, and wo have made a great point of asking our 
netessor to make that sugyestion, but now we see better, 
anil we know better,” they were at liberty todo so. Con. 
ditions were therefore conditions, and suggestions were 


Mr, Lmoxann Srokey’s amendmont, * That the Meeting 
to the second Resolution,’ was then put to the Meet- 
ht and carried by 36 yotes to 14, 

Mr, Woouwany then moved the second Resolution —hx. : 
“That this Meeting views with the greatest disfavour the 
action of one of the Assessors in allowing himself to be aeso- 
ciated with the selected competitor in the carrying out of the 
work,"” This Resolution, he went on to say, required undor 
the circumstances very little to be aald—it earried with it 


its own conviction. They had heard one ortwo statement 
made, and the President had referred to it in his Presi- 
dential Address, that Mr. Bodloy did not consent to ocenpy 
that position until be had been very much pressed to 
do so, and that if he had declined, the competition would, 
for all practical purposes, have been a failure; but 
whether a man was eminent or whether he was not, he 
had only one undevinting duty before him as anumpire in 
such n case us this—viz. to reject all invitations to take 
pet in carrying out a competition of which he had 

en an assessor. It must be an unfortunate ent 
if an assessor was to become associated ag urck with 
the building tccaure, as in this case, of tho 
youth of tho selected man, Assume that an assessor 
was not 4 man of the high honour which attached to Mr. 
Bodley, It was obvious, if a young man wero selected, 
that he, the Assessor, in reporting to the Committee, 
might say thie—it was quite an imaginary cate, but it wax 
one he could quite contemplate : “+ Well, xentlemon, the 
best set of drawings before tis is the set of drawings of Mr. 
Jones ; but Mr. Jonos, unfortunately, is a very young man, 
and this is a very important building, and you know, 
although the drawings are very beautiful, I 'y think 
he isa man you would intrust with the carrying out of this 
large work.” Thus he said almost inferentially: “J, 
your asseasor,am a very experienced man, Now, then, 
gentlemen, here i# the suggestion: just imagine intrust- 
ing « lurge bnilding like this to this young man. Give him 
500 guineas—he will be delighted with it—and let your 
humble servant carry it out.’ That was what might oceur. 
He could only say in one sentence that he strongly depre- 
cated the action of any assessor in this or any competition 
in associating himeelf in any way whatever with the 
selected competitor; und it was on that ground that he 
begged leave to move the Resolution. 

Mr. A, W. 8S. Cross [F.] in seconding the Resolution 
submitted that it was no palliation of their fellow mem- 
her's offence against the recognised professional etiquette 
to plead that the gentleman in question was indispensable 
to the Institute, because no man was indispensable to any 
old established Institute such az theirs. In onder to 
indnee architects to enter their fold they had before to- 
day abrogated one of their greatest safeguards; and if 
they condoned this another safeguand would go by 
the beard; for though the President in his if 
Address said that this case wae not to be regarded as a 
precedent, yet be (Mr. Cross) submitted that, ipsv facto, it 
was a precedent; and if they condoned this offence they 
should be unable, consistently with the exercise of justice. 
fo take action against any other member for « similar 
offence. He remembered a somewhat similar mstance on 
the ocoasion of a cotnpetition for a small Town Hall. 
Then, ns now, the Agsessor, a member of the Institute, 
was allowed to be associated as joint architect witha 
young man whose design had been selected, uniler the 
special circumstances of the care. He remembered 
another case in which the promoters of a certain com- 
petition approached the Council of the Institute with a 
view of sacertnining whether “under the «pecial clreum- 
stances of thelr case” their Assessor— who, by the way, had 
not been appointed by the then President—would te allowed 
to carry out the work as joint architect with the «nocess 
ful man; but, w y. for him, that assessor was 
— an —— architect nor «a member of the 
Coun an promoters’ was therefore 
promptly vetoed by that body, and this despite the fact 
that the circumstances connected with that case were of 
an extraordinary and special character, The Couneil had 
issued no official protest nat the conduct of its fellow 
members, and by its co: of such offences. when 
the offenders were sembers of its own body, and by its 
prompt deprecation of the suggestion that the Assesor 
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should act as architect when that was made 
in the interest of an outside man, gave just occasion to 
imputations of ecliqueiam and favouritism. In eases 
in which competitions were won by young and invx- 
perienced mon, were there no arohitects other than those 
ined had made the awards who were capable of rendering 
‘ 
ings were con- 
to the regulation contai in clause 3 of the 
—— Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions ; and therefore Mr. Woodward and those who 
had interested themselves in this question appealed with 
confidence for the vupport of members present in favour 
ol this Resolution, which was founded upon a sound 
basis of justice and equity. If they were discussing the 
conduct of young and obseure men their action would 
certainly have been prompt and decisive. Beeause tho 
offender was an eminent architect, they were expected to 
condone his conduct; and he protested in the name of 
common sense and common honesty against such a policy 
as «imply i their great profession and as 9 
serious! to the interests of the Institate. 

Mr. HJ. Laxcuesten aaid there seemed to be rather 
a ferocious attack made on one of the members of the Inati- 
tute, and as he had been on the Town Council of Hove for a 
good many years he should like to say « few words fram 
that point of view. When the Liverpool Committee con- 
sidered this matter there was a Protestant niajority against 
Mr, Seott, and the minority then put their heads together 
and considered what would be the best means of getting 
their own way. Of course the nuinority were very intelli. 
went men, and they to choose Mr. Bodley to 
associate with Mr. Scott. Mr. Bodley was no longer an 
wesessor ; his duties as asseavor were at an end; and it 
must be remembered that the only suitable man the 
minority knew was Mr. — therefore, the minority 
were very glad to back up their case by the help of Mr. 
rave pa Bodley was ——— to * the re hut to 
secure —— of Mr. Seott he i eon- 
sented to it. Ho bad known a pinot Poe similar 
ease on his own Board, of which he had been 4 member 
for twelve years, 

Mr, Macusox B. Avawe F.] suid that it would be a preat 
pity if the Meeting were to pass this Resolution. Per. 
sonally he thought that Mr. Bodley had done the best 
thing he could under the circunistunces. As to Mr. 
Holley doing « thing which was in any way questionable 
ae an honourable man, it was quite impossible; and he 
(the speaker) was oie of the first to point out in the Press 
the invidious position in which Mr. Bodloy wae placed ; 
but be was perfectly certain that he did not accept thit 
position until he found there was no alternative. But to 
say that Mr. Bodley did it for any personal advantage was 
unworthy of them, and he could not admit it fora moment. 
He d therefore oppose Mr. Woodward. But he could 
not blame bim for — wp thin question, altha 
surely the remark made in the Presidential Address might 
havo been sufficient. He himself was very glad to hear it, 
and he thought it was stated with great moderation and 
dignity, and he should have been content for the matter 
to have remained there. But inasmuch us it had been 
raised, and they had had this diseussjon, let it rest there ; 
no doubt Mr. Bodley wonld hear that they had had this 
discussion, which would anyway hove thix advantage, that 
it would emphasise the ioportance of assessor being 
roc gd careful bow they adjudicated on other men's 
designs, 

Mr. Fruaserox [.1.) said thut ay one who condemned the 
appointment of assessors entirely, and advocated the 
appointment of juries to ducide matters relating to cam- 
petitions, he differed, no doubt, from a great many present 
that evening. He was truined in Paris, and whilst there 
he noticed how well all their competitions were decided, 
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It was very rare for one to hear in Paris any adverse 
criticisms in reference to them. But every time there wns 
& competition in this country, there was always some 
question arising oat of it; and the reason was because of 
their having such abominations as assessors. He considered 
that the sooner these were done away with the better {t 
would be for thia profession, so far aa it related to com- 
petitions, With regard to the case in point, the Assessor 
was completely hors de combat; be had no right whatever 
to take any part after he had given his decision. 

Mr. Evwr T. Haut. [F.) said that the fundamental 
Principle which was called in question had, he thought, 
not been considered, ‘The Institute had clearly laid down 
in its Suggestions as to Competitions its views in regard to 
assessors. It was laid down in those Suggestions that it 
was not right for an assessor to take part in the earrving 
out of work in which he was engaged. With that they ail 
agreed, Bot here was an exceptional circumstance. 
Assume that the member of the Inatitate is in for 
a large competition, and by his genins and ability wins it. 

—* and says, “It is y ridien. 
lous giving this man the fruit of his —he is too 
—— Mr. Bodley, a man about whose honour there could 

no two opinions, had forward and. sid, 
“ Gentlemen, you ought to give this work to this young 
man.” say, * No, we will not for various’ reasons” 
—and we know as a fact that he was to be rejected 
because he was too young. Then they said to Mr. Bodley, 
“If you will associate yourself with him we will let him 
have it; if not, we will not.” 

Mr. Woonwanp: 1 must rise to order, Sir, I should like 
Mr. Hall to give ux his authority. 

Mr, racers I —— vee at liberty to mention 
my au ty. My authority r. Bodley. Mr. Bodley 
was pressed to do this, and Mr. —— it be- 
canse he thought that no acsessor should do it. Then they 
said, “ Mr. Scott oannot then have this building,” and to 
save Mr. Scott, and to help a young man (and any one of 
ie might have been that young man), Mr. Boley 

to the breach and says, “To seeuro this — 
fruite of his labour I will assist him.’ Mr. Bodley, con- 
tinued Mr, Hall, deserved the thanks of every young man 
in the Institute infinitely more than any of the seniors 
because he stepped into the breach and secured that this 
young man should have the frait of his labour and genius. 
And that they should be asked to teproach him for it was 
simply incredible. They would low their dignity, and 
would commit a grave offence agninst the honour and 
integrity of architects in E An ever went forth that 
the Institute had condemned an honourable man for taking 
the quixotic, perhaps, but at the same time noble course of 
ping — help of this young man to get the reward of 


Mr. H.H. Laxesron AJ said it would havo been betior 
if Mr. Bodley had written a letter to the Tnstitute stat 
— ma Hall had * A soars ms 

. Woonwann permission to rise at 
withdraw his Resolution. Hat he requested tbh cingetion 
of the Meeting to his reason for doing so. He under. 
stood from Mr, Hall that Afr. Bodley had declared that 
the Committee said in effect these words, “If sou, Mr, 
Bodley, will not act with Myr. Scott, Mr. Scott whall not 
have the work of this cathedral.” If that was the aseer- 
tion made by Mr. Bodley, and if Mr. Hall declared that 
Mr. Bodley made that assertion, he at once withdrew the 
Kesolution. But he must ask that this should be sub. 


Mr. Wootra.s. said he was sorry Liverpool 
canse of all this trouble, but he : t —2 per 


over it now, He was very pleased to hear what Mr. Hall 
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had said. He (Mr, Woolfall) was somewhat behind the 
scenes, and he could corroborate whut Mr. Hall had said 
with regard to Mr. Bordley coming into the breach and 
helping to save the young man the frnit of hic labour. At 
the same time he felt sery strongly—and he had made 
it asubject of his Presidential Address—that assessors 
should not, under any — ppsager rca any in carry- 
ing out a work in regard to which they had been 
Assessors, But after all wns said, there were 
#0 many complications connected with the Cathe. 
dral Competition that it could hardly be judged 
a an ordinary competition. The members of the 
Committee were all men; they were all 
picked mon of Liverpool. They wore the friends of Liver- 
he was proud to say that they had convinced 
verpool that they were trying to do their best honourably, 
and he did not think they would go behind anybody's back, 
Mr. Bodley's, or Mr. Scott's, or anybody else’s. When they 
realised that Mr. Scott was a Roman Catholic, of course 
there was a little feeling of diffidence about it; but that 
wa® got over in an honourable way—it only wanted ex- 
planation. Then his youth cams out, and then the busi- 
ness instinct of Liverpool came up. “Ho is a good man, 
but has he experience? Is he capable of constructing thi; 
building which he has been so competent to design? He 
has put it on paper: ean he build it?” That was the point 
they put to Mr. Bodiey naturally, and could he sey that he 
was? He hardly thought hecould. Then they had plenty 
of men in Liverpool; they were not ashamed to say that 
Mesers. Paley and Austin were good men, and capable of 
holding their own with anyone, Why did the Committee 
not claim them and put them second? No, the Committee, 
he believed —be not the high authority that Mr. Hall 
had, that of Mr. Bodley himwelf, but he had it from members 
of the Committee that they made it a sine qua nom that 
Mr. Bodley should act so that this young man should keep 
the lanrels be had so ably won. He waa torry that this 
should have been brought up. He agreed with the Presi- 
dent that thie should not be a precedent, He thought the 
Institute ought to muke « special point of considering 
the position of assessors with regard to their taking up the 
—2 those people who have been engaged in the com- 
ition, 
reat Mavnice Apams observed that Mr. Bodley published 
in the Building News a letter entirely in accordance with 
what Mr. Hall eaid. 

Mr. ©. E. Horemmsox said he would move an amendment 
as follows: “ That thin Meeting views with the greatest 
disfavour the action of assessors in allowing themarlvex to 
be associated with the selected competitor in the carrying 
out of the work,” 

Mr. Laxasrox seconded, 

Mr. Suaten said the amendment was perfectly nswless— 
it was simply a restatement of what they had themvelyes 
laid down over and over again, : 

Tux Parstoest said that, with regard to his own ions 
on this particular matter, they were stuted carefully and 
thoughtfully in his Addrees, and he had nothing to add or 
alter. But when this important matter came on, he 
had written to Mr. Gilbert Scott on this point, as well ns 
on the other, Mr. Seott replied: “The appointment of 
Mr. Rodley as joint architect of the Liverpool Cathedral 
was made with my full consent and approval, und 
Mr. Bodley only consented to accept the appointment 
when he knew that I heartily agreed to the proposition. 
Although the nomination of an assessor as joint architect 
is 4 bad principle, this fx an exceptional ease, and I con- 
nider that no blame whatever should be attached to Mr, 
Bodley.” That was what Mr. Gilbert Scott himself eaid, 
and carried out very much what they had heard from 
other speakers, (hat this appointment of Mr, Bodley with 
Mr. Scott was « helpfal thing for him. As a role assessors 
should not be concerned in the carrying out of the build- 
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ing they have selected ; the Institute Suggestions especiully 

—— — 
t ft. y not t 

would have fallen , and Mr. Scott would have lost 

the fruit of the noble design be produced on that occasion. 

Mr. Bromuesy ted that they bad had a» very 
interesting conversation, and most of them. were quite 
content to leave it there. 

Mr. Sspsey Vacuxn, referring to Mr. Hutchinson's 
amendment, said it would be an extremely foolish 
it it were carried. The Meeting had no t to tell ita 
members that under no circumstances An as⸗e sor 
associate himeel{ as consulting architect with the gentle- 
man who had gained the award. The Assessor had 
finished hiy work as such, and any enbsequent arrange- 
ment was a matter between the promoters and himself. 

Mr. Laxcston submitted that as a matter of po'icy it 
might be well for such a Mevting as this to lay down (hut 
they viewed with disfavour assessors allowing themselves 
to be associated with the successful architect in carrying 
out the work. 

Tue Purstpext pointed out that there was a technical 
diffienlty about Mr. Hutchinson's amendment. The Resolu- 
tion was withdrawn ; therefore the amendment became a 
pow Tanotation, and:it weakt be necessary to give notice 
of it. 

Mr. Hetcuxsox: | anderstood Mr. Woodward to say 
that he had not withdrawn his Resolution. 

Mr. Woonwanp said he withdrew his Resolution with 
great pleasure on the distinct statement Mr. Hall hail 
made to them, The whole thing turned upon that. 
He did not wish that it ¢hould be said that he brought 
forward a Resolution here and withdrew it, unless there 
appeared to be « definite and just reason why he should 
——— it. It had been teil to them that evening 
that the Committee said, “ If pe Mr. Hodley will not act 
with Mr, Soott, Mr. Scott shall not have the work.’ 

Mr. Hane: That is right. 

Mr, Woopwaun: If that was the case be willingly with- 
drew the Resolution. They would all —— to pass 
8 Resolution of that sort when they knew it was the 
kindness of the action of Mr. Bodley which had prevented 
Mr. Seott from being ousted from the merit of his work, 
That put an entirely different com upon it, and 
therefore with that proviso he would withdraw his 
Resolution, 





Fraserburgh.—Infectious Diseases Hospital and Public 


As the conditions for this competition are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory, and as the Town Coun- 
cil have stated, in answer to representations from 
the Institute, that they do not see their way to alter 
the conditions, it is to be hoped that no member 
of the Institute will compete. 


Monsieur Homolle at Cambridge, 

At Cambridge on Saturday, the 5th inst., the 
University conferred upon M. Homolle the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. On the 
previous day the distinguished savant addressed 
the University on the subject of his explorations 


at Delphi. 
Smoke Abatement. 
The Westminster Council have asked the Court 
of Common Council to su the following re- 
solution:—* That in view of the damage to health 
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Coun ancil be urged to undertake an inquiry 
in e methods of cooking, so as to ascertain 
whether there is any form of apparatus which is 
smokeless, and at the same time practical and 
economical for general use." 


and rty caused by coal smoke the London 
oe 





MINUTES. IIL. 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1003-04, held Monday, 80th November 1908, at 8 ror— 
Present: Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President, in the Chair, 
50. Pellows {including 10 members of the Couneil), and 50 
Associates (including 2 members of the Council): the 
Mintites of the meeting held 16th November [p. 47) were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Associate attending for the tirst time since 
his election was formally admitted by the President—viz. 
Walter Watkin Ellison. 

The Hon, Secre announced the decease of Edward 
James Martin, of Caleutta, elected Astociate 1874, Fellow 
1883. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the receipt of donations 
* the Library, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 

nore. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9:— 


As Feszows (5). 
LLEWELLYN KITCHEN [.1.) (Hull). 
BROOK TAYLOR KITCHIN, 
SYDNEY PERKS, P.A.S.T. 40), 
BASIL ALFRED SLADE. 
MELVILLE SETH WARD. 


As Assoctarns (22), 
EDWARD PERCY ARCHER [/rodationer 1897, Student 


1901, Qualified 1903}. 
— M YELL AYRTON [Speciat Examination 
903}. 
HENRY ARTHUR BATTLEY [P'rvhetioner 181M, Student 
1895, Quatified 1903), 
THOMAS JAMES BEE | Probationer 1894, Student 1808, 


1903). 
HARRY THOMAS BILL (Probationer 189%, S{ndent 1999, 


HEWDERT BLACK Deen 1000, Student 190), 


Qualified 1903) (Cape Town, 8. Afrien). 

Guy out ROH [Probetioner 188, Sirdent 1900, Quali- 
‘ed 1903}. 

JOHN DANIEL CLARKE [f'robationer 1897, Student 
1902, Qualified 1903), 

WILLIAM EDWARD COUCH [Probetioner 1807, Student 
1899, Nees sad 1903}. 

PERCY BOOTHROYD DANNATT [Probatianer 1897, 
Student 1901, Qualified 1903). 

HENRY EDMUND DAVEY [Protutioner 1892, Student 
1804, Qualified 19031. 

ROBERT ROBB GALL [ Proletionrr 1898, Stotent Iso, 
Qualified 1903) (Aberdeen). 

* — —— 1000, Strident 1001, 

4, ( * 

THOMAS FRANK GREEN [Probationer 1893, Strudent 

1898, Quali 1908), 

ERNEST MARTIN JOSEPH [Probationer 1899, Student 
18%, Qualified 1903). 
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ALBERT EDWARD LACEY [Probafioner 1895, Student 
1898, Qualigied 1903), 

THOMAS EDGAR RICHARDS [Probafioner 1900, Sindent 
12, Qualified 1903) (Barry, 5S. Wales). 

TOM SIMPSON [Special Examination 1003}, 

HAROLD BAY IN SMITH [Probationer 1896, Student 
1902, Quelisied 1903) (Port Elizabeth, S, Africa). 

GEORGE W. ER [Frobetioner 1807, Student 1898, 


i 1003), 
SEPTINUS WARWICK (Probationer 1897, Student 1902 
Qual 


ifledd 1903), 
[Frobationer 1000, Stadent 1901 
Qualified 1903] (Gateshend). 


As Hoxomany Assoctares (2). 
— RALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A., Janior Lord of the 
reasury, 
THE RIGHT HON, LORD WINDSOR, P.C., D.L., First 
Commissioner of His Majesty's Works. 


As Hox, Conrzestosprxa Mesnen, 


CHARLES FOLLEN McKIM, President of the American 


Institute of Architects, Royal Gold Medallist 1903 
(New York, U-S.A.), 


The Secretary announced the results of the Preliminary, 

to and Final Examinations held in November 

The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20 the following nentlemen had 
ceased to be members of the Hoval Institute—viz, H 
Currie Creighton, Thomas Bradford Ellixon, John Frederic 
— Thomas Price Roberts, 
— Ullau ——— —— e with notice, 

i attention to the p ings of the two Assesors 
in the recent Liverpool Cathedral Competition, and moved 
the following Resolutions, which were seconded by Mr. A. 
W. S. Cross ⸗ 

1. That this Meeting condemns the xction of the 
Assessors in giving the first place in the finn! com. 
petition to a set of drawings which did not comply 
with the ecential condition of the Conipetition, 

2. That this Meeting views with the greatest disfavour 
the action of one of the Assessors in allowing him- 
self to be nesociated with the selected competitor jn 
the carrying out of the work. 


An amendment, inoved by Mr. Sydney Vacher [4.), that 
Mr. Woodward be not — failed for eine ofa — 8 

The first Resolution having been discussed, an amend. 
ment proposed by Mr, Leonard Stokes F.) and seconded 
by Mr, H T. Hare F that the eeting pass to the 
next Resolution, was carried by S6 votes to 14. 

_ The second Resolution was then discussed, and explana- 
tious of the Assessor's action having been given, Mr, 
Woodward withdrew his Besolntion on the ground of a 
— mide by Bs. Edwin T. Hall en 

© proceedings then terminated, and the Mecti . 
rated at 10,30 rox, — 
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The Leeds and Yorkshire Society. 


At the annual meeting of the Leods and York- 
shire Architectural Society, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
the president, in the chatr, Mr. H. 8. Chorle 
(bon. secretary) presented the 28th report, whic 
is an account of the proceedings of the Society 
for the t eighteen months. The aggregate 
membership, it stated, is 141, namely, 31 Honorary 
Members, 66 Moembsrs, and 44 Associates, as 
against a membership of 187 at the date of the 
last report. The Council express regret that Mr. 
(©, R. Chorley, one of the oldest members of the 
Society, and a past president, has resigned his 
membership on account of his leaving Yorkshire 
on his retirement from business. Regret is also 
expressed at the resignation of Mr. J. Tweedale, 
pa at the death of Mr, E. Birchall, » past pes 
dent. At the R.I.B.A. Preliminary and Inter 
mediate examinations for the North-Eastern 
Division of the country, in June and November, 
21 candidates presented themselves. The com- 
——— among the Associates for the prizes offered 

the Society was keener and more enthusiastic 
than in the immediate previous years, and the 
work submitted was ju to be of a better and 
more even quality than been the case in the 
three previous years. The silver medal and prize 
of five guineas given by the President for the 
best measured drawing of any ecclésinstical or 
domestic building erected anterior to a.p. 1800, 
was awarded to Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs, for 
measured drawings of Swinsty Hall, Yorkshire. 
A special prize of three guineas was awarded to 
Mr. P. A. Horrocks for measured drawings of 
Hall i’ the Wood, Bolton; the prize of three 
guineas, for the best design of an entrance lodge 
and gateway, to Mr. Ralph Thorp; the prize of 
two guineas, for the best essay on “* Modern Street 
Fagades in Leeds,” to Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs; 
and the sketching prize of three guineas to Mr. 
J.C. Procter. The Council report that no further 
steps have been taken to create a chair of archi- 
tecture at the Yorkshire College. 

Mention is made in the report of the Council's 
active interest in the proposed laying out of Vie- 
toria Square, and also in the improvement of City 
Square. In regard to the former it is pointed 
out that the first essential is the enlargement of 
the square on its southern side, the present area 
being totally inadequate to receive any architec- 
tural treatment which would be in scale with the 
Town Hall. In regard to City Square the Pre- 
sident formed one of a deputation from the Society 
to the Improvements Committee, and asked that a 
new frontage line at the south-west corner between 
Well Street and Quebec Street should be 
ado’ corresponding to and exactly repeating 
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the building line of the Standard Assurance 
Buildings on the opposite side of the — and 
also that the building to be erected on the vacant 
ground should harmonise, and as far as possible 
correspond in outline and skyline with the Standard 
Assurance Buildings. It is satisfactory to record 
that this suggestion has been adopted. The 
Council express their gratitude for the valuable 
collection of architectural works bequeathed to 
the Society by the late Mr. E. Birchall, and imti- 
mate that steps are being taken to deposit the 
Society's library with the City Library authorities 
for better security and supervision. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp (Hon. Treasurer) read the 
statement of accounts, which showed a balance in 
hand at the end of the financial year of £295 5s. 2d, 
as compared with £96 8s, 1d. the previous year. 

The report and balance-shest were adopted. 


The following Address was delivered by the 
President, Mr. Butler Wilson [/.), at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds, on 19th November 1903 :— 

Fatrow Mempnes, Lapres anp GENTLEMEN, — 
In rising, for the third time, to deliver my Address 
as President of this Society, I should be indeed 
remiss were I not to place on record my intense 
appreciation of the triple honour you have be- 
stowed upon me: an honour unique in the history 
of this Society, inasmuch as it necessitated an 
alteration in your Articles of Association. In 
electing me to fill this chair for the third succes- 
sive year you have, in no half-hearted manner, 
signalised your —— of any work I may 
have accomplished in my previous years of office. 
Rost assured that there shall be no want of 
endeavour on my part to deserve and retain your 
confidence during the coming year. For the 
ungradging assistance I have received from the 
Council and officers [ must pay my tribute of 
grateful thanks. The zealous support which they 
have accorded me during the past two years has 
not only done much to encourage me in the work 
undertaken or accomplished, but permits me to 
enter upon another year of office with an unhesi- 
tating sense of reliance upon their kind co-opera- 
tion. It is, for the first time, our especial pleasure 
to welcome ladies to our opening meeting and 
concert, and, further, to express to them the grati- 
fication which they afford us by the grace of their 
presence at our gathering this evening. 

Daring the past year two of our members have 
retired from the profession, Mr. Jolin Tweedale 
and Mr, C. R. Chorley [2.). We much regret 
the loss of two such valued members. Mr, 
Tweedale did much good service in watching 
architectural interests whilst a member of the 
Leeds City Council. Mr. Chorley was one of the 
fathers of the profession in this city and a past 
President of our Society, in the affairs of which 
le long took an active part, and of late years the 
warmest interest. Mr. Chorley has the best wishes 
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of this Society for his future health and happiness 
in his well-earned retirement. 

Our Library has this year received a handsome 
addition to its shelves by the generous bequest of 
500 volumes by the late Mr. Edward Birchall 
[#.), a former President of the Society. 

this connection there is one item of interest 
mentioned in the Report which has now become 
an accomplished fact. It has long been — 
your Council that the due maintenance and ad- 
ministration of the Library were more than the 
finances of the Society or the time of the Honorary 
Librarian would permit. An agreement has 
accordingly been entered into with the Library 
Committee of the Leeds City Council, who have 
undertaken to receive our books as an adjunct to 
the Central Reference Library. It will be con- 
tained there in our own bookcases, and a separate 
catalogue printed; and in so far as our own 
members are concerned, it also constitutes a loan 
library. It remains the property of the Society, 
which is able to claim its return on the giving of 
three months’ notice. By this arrangement our 
ks are safeguarded against loss or damage. 
The Central Reference Library already contains 
& fine collection of architectural works, and Mr. 
Hand, the public librarian, is giving his atten- 
tion to the classification of books which deal 
with distinct arts and sciences, and hopes that his 
Committee will shortly issue departmental cata- 
logues of this nature. Given these facilities and 
accommodation, our students will benefit by being 
able to consult that which, in combination with 
oar own, will be an excellent collection of archi- 
tectural works. 

Your Council has kept » not unwatehful eye 
upon such Jocal affairs as come within its province. 
A proposal was recently placed before the public 
for the architectural laying out of Victoria S are, 
plans and models being exhibited. The s eme 
embodied no new idea; it was simply 4 resuscits- 
tion of a similar proposal which was combated by 
our Society so far back as 1880, Owing to a 
protest against the scheme, which we again felt it 
our duty to make, your Council was invited to 
meet Mr. George Frampton, R.A., the author of 
the proposal, and the Chairman of the Corporate 
Property Committee, to place before them our 
objections. We pointed ont that before any archi- 
tectural adornment of the Square could be enter- 
tained the Square itself would have to be much 
enlarged on its southern side, and that until sneh 
wished-for consummation it was much better left 
undisturbed. We were fortunate in being sup- 
ported in ourcontention hy both Press and public, 
The Yorkshire Post observed: “ Tho attitude of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society is 
a reasonable and valuable contribution to the ais. 
cussion, It is,in a word, not so much the plan as 
the insufficient space for its proper display that is 
at fault. Actual demonstration would soon settle 
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this point, and the Architectural Society's sug- 
gestion of a full-sized rough model of the balustrade 
and retaininj: wall, erected on the spot, seems a 
very practical one." I am happy to say that the 
scheme was ultimately abandoned ; but tho fact 
that the City Council, instead of setting back their 
building line, aro permitting the rebuilding of a 
tavern on the south side of the Square points to 
a deplorable consequence—that our noble Town 
Hall will have to wait indefinitely for that Spacious 
foreground which is necessary to its just and 


— — 

The buildings at the junction of Quebeo and 
Wellington Streets being removed, a deputation 
from this Society waited upon the City Improve- 
ments Committee and represented to them that 
any new building should be a repeat in contonr, 
mass, material, and skyline to that of tho 
Standard Buildings. This, it was pointed out, 
would lend 4 much needed air of symmetry and 
balance to an important open Space, and was 
made plain to them through the medium of a 
composite photograph which is exhibited here to- 
night. Iam glad to state that the Committee not 
only received our suggestions in » most favourable 
spirit, but decided to endorse them in fact, which 
is further cause for congratulation. 

By the munificence of Colonel Harding and the 
genius of Thomas Brock, R.A., we now possess 
one of the finest equestrian statues in the world. 
It resembles in its general lines the famous equis- 
trian statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni in the Cumpo 
San Giovanni at Venice, which is passed on tho 
way to the — whence the island of Murano 
is reached. This statue was designed and in part 
executed by Verrocchio, but on his death the work 
was completed by Leopardi. Although based to 
Some extent upon the Colleoni, Mr. TRrock's fine 
work has a power and distinction which are all its 
own, and is an object which Leeds ma 
itself fortunate in ossessiny. The snbsidiar 
features executed by Messrs. Drury, Pomeroy, and 

chr are also fine examples of the seulptor’s art: 
but, taking the treatment of the Square in its 
entirety, lam inclined to think that it is neither 
kind nor fair to the surrounding figures, however 
beautiful in themselves, to place them xt such 
obvious disadvantage as their proximity to the 
Pricipal feature entails. Nor can it be pleaded, 
I apprehend, that the equestrinn statue is in need 


and well chosen situation ! The (out ensemble 
demonstrates the hopelessness of Altaining a sue- 
cessful result unlees the scheme is the outcome 
of individual conception carried to an ultimate 
conclusion by one guiding hand. 

During the last few years Leeds has seen tho 
Sweeping away of vast blocks of dilapi and 
insanitary property and the upraising of structures, 
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whether beautiful or not, at least fitted with every 
™m convenience and appliance. Broad 
thoroughfares have appeared, some of them lead- 
ing to nowhere in icular. The Electric Tram- 
ways have created, whether legitimately or not, 
an inclination on the part of the authorities for 
rounded street corners ; an inclination which has 
developed into » mania, born, I presume, of a 
passion for the curve of beauty. 

Whilst upon the making of new strvets, one is 
constrained to consider whether our arteries of 
traffic can be diverted by the tempting prospect of 
a broad thoroughfare which is even a little off the 
main line, The answer is emphatically No! It 
is easier to turn the course of a river than to divert 
the natural stream of a city’s traffic. That stream 
will pursue its natural tenor however restricted 
the confines. See moral —* seem gs that it 
is wiser to money upon wi the existing 
natural is traffic rather then oe the crea- 
tion of new thoroughfares in the of which 
one may stand, secure from harm, and listen, amid 
their spacious silence, to the rumble of traffic in 
the congested but natural artery only a few yards 
away. Itis pleasant, of course, to possess these 
fine streets, so quiet and peaceful, where one is 
enabled to ind in musings, so far from, and yet 
so near the madding crowd. But I submit that it 
is somewhat expensive. Piecemeal improvements 
_ re futile unless they form of « prearranged 
scheme. After the Great Fire London missed its 
chance for evermore of — its ashes and 
taking the shape of a nobly ned city, owing to 
its neglect of the admirable ake for its reformation 
which was prepared by Sir Christopher Wren. 
No such mistakes were made by Paris and Wash- 
ington. Ido not suggest for one moment that 
we are in a position to follow their example to the 
full, but surely we can do something in such 
direction. Asa means of thoroughly realising the 

ition, 1 would propose that a map of the city 

prepared with the streams of traflic shown, and 
the ing density of such traffic indicated b 
distinctive colours. Street improvements shoul 
be guided by that record. Do not railway com- 
panies, when asked for additional trains, com- 
mence by checking the number of passengers they 
are carrying, and go arrive at a decision ? 

An interesting Paper on this question was read 
before us last Session by Mr. Musto, one of our 
members, who went to t trouble in proparing 
plans illustrative of his ideas. One of these, 
ref to the widening of Vicar Lane, is ex- 
hibited here this evening, from which it will be 

y seen that this street, instead of pursuing 
its present aimless wanderings, could, with a little 
forethought, have been constructed in a perfectly 
direct line from the Dispensary to the New Markets 
without additional expense. 

Our Society has been twitted with the remark 
that it always raises its voice after the event, when 
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it is too late to adopt our suggestions. We con- 
tend that we cannot suggest improvements in 
schemes of which we have no clear and definite 
knowledge, and that such intentions should be 
frankly made known both to the profession and the 
public. The City Council reply that they must 
conceal their intentions, or owners will unduly 
inflate the price of land which it is ultimately 
intended to purchase, 

They do not work on this principle of secrecy in 
Paris. ‘They pursue a directly opposite course, 
with results the success of which is beyond con- 
tention. We will see how much secrecy enters 
into their mode of —— which is as follows : 
Plans are prepared fully to demonstrate the seheme, 
and it is announced by means of placards and 
newspaper advertisements that an inquiry will be 
held, For fifteen days the plan is publicly ex- 
hibited in order that citizens and others interested 
may examine it and record their observations in 
writing. One would think that this would suffice 
to ventilate public opinion; but they court still 
further criticism. For three additional days a 
specially appointed agent attends to — all 
verbal observations made to him regarding the 
scheme, The agent also prepares a full rt, 
giving his own opinion on the scheme, which is 
forwarded with all other documents to the Cit 
Council, and, should it be determined to modify 
the scheme, a revised plan is exhibited. The plan 
and reports are then submitted to the Ministry of 
the Interior, which controls the whole of the 
thoroughfares of France, If approved, the scheme 
becomes effective by the signature of the Chief of 
the State to a declaration of its “ public utility.” 

The iden that the — of our City Council 
can be altogether concealed is, I contend, fallacious. 
If 1 am wrong, and it is a fect that there is suc- 
en —— then — onght to showy 
proud in in the possession of a corporate body 
and an official personnel from whom nothing 
short of rack or torture chamber can drag 
turely the secrets which they have sworn to keep 
Invia 

And now a few words to our Associates, to the 

unger members in whom we place all our hopes 
Tor the future of this Society, for architecture 
respected ag an art and a profession. In my 
first Address I took occasion to speak to you of 
the value of enthusiasm, There is nothing worse 
than the lack of this quality unless it be its mis- 
application. On the second oceasion I referred 
to the difficulties which beset the path of the 
enthusiast ; and I did something more, I 
aremedy—namely, education ; «curriculum which 
will point out to the student the direction in whieh 
his enthusiasm can be best expended. Your 
Council have now provided every facility in their 
power for students in this neigh to study 
architecture and for the Examinations of 
the Royal Institute: The enthusiastic will take 
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adyantage of these facilities; but what of the 
others? How are we to induce them to do like- 
wise, and so leave behind us men who shall be 
properly qualified for their profession ? 
nts and guardians must be brought to see 
that for a youth to become an architect he mast 
pass —— a specific educational conrse of 
training. But what experience or data have such 
mentors to enable them to judge of what qualifica- 
tions an architect should — Architecture 
does not stand in the public eye with the same 
solidity as law or medicine. These professions 
stand secure, exalted —— the steps of 
which are both difficult costly to climb. And 
when I speak of the architect's status, if, indeed, 
he possess any at all, I do not allude to that 
somewhat hazy and sentimental status which is 
grudgingly given to the leading lights of our pro- 
fession | am speaking of the rank and file. 
Medical men, lawyers, and others occupy definite 
places in the world. An eminent King’s Coun- 
sel, who was cross-examining an architect of 
repute, led off by saying, “ You are a builder, I 
belicve?"" “Pardon me,” replied the witness, 
“1 am an architect.” “Pretty much the same 
thing, isn’t it?" remarked Connsel. “Not at 
all,’ was the reply. “ But," said the K (., * there 
was no architect for the Tower of Babel.’ “No,” 
nded the witness, “hence the confusion.” 
The status of the architect is less defined than 
that of o hansom-cab driver. You have to 
qualify and obtain a licence before you can 
drive a cab. Yonr vehicle must be in proper 
order; it must pass the authorities so that the 
oe msy engage it with some degree of confi- 


ce. 
~The majority of parents and guardians have no 
idea what ——— to make their sons into 
architects ; or, if they have, they do not live up 
to-it, or are unwilling to allow the time or the 
money for the necessary training, Well, under 
— circumstances, can we blame them? 
ven the youths themselves think they know a 
cleverer e than spending long years in ac- 
iri the 4 groundwork of their art. They go 
theugh a short, slipshod, aimless course of train- 
ing, and are then pitchforked into the profession 
through the inexpensive medium of a brass plate 
and a terra-cotta te. 
—— —— goes — — —— this ; 
passes the iminary termediate Exa- 
minations of the Institute, but shirks the Final. 
When remonstrated with, he maintains that Asso- 
cisteship of the Institute is not essential, and 
points in support of his contention to, at any rate 
commercially, successful practitioners who have 
passed no examination and are members of no 
Society. But we are not concerned, at the 
moment, with money rewards, What we are 


ous is not commercial success but suc- 
cessful architecture. 
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What incentive can we place before our stu- 
dents? How can we make it possible for us to 
say, “ We are going to make you educate and 
qualify yourselves before we shall allow you to 
practise ns architects"? This, I think, would be 
a powerful incentive, and I hope the time is soon 
coming when we shall be in that happy position. 
As you ure aware, the event which we believe 
would conduce to this result is registration—with 
the support of which this out of many allied 
Societies has identified itseli—the Statutory 
— of oes * —— — 

majority of the profession in the king- 
dom has voiced registration in no uncertain tone, 
and its endeavour 1s to prevent any styling 
himself an architect who is not fully qualified to 
practise as such. 

The Legal and Medical Acts were of incalculable 
benefit both to practitioner and public, and we seek 
a like recognition. This will be the incentive that 
we shal! hold out to our students. They will have 
to qualify in order to practise. The boot will be 
on the other leg—they, the students, will become 
anxious and earnest in their endeavours. They 
will have to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages which we older men have worked so 
hard to obtain for them. It will attain a glorious 
end, namely, the raising of the standard of archi- 
tecture throughout the country. It will attract 
the best men and weed out the incompetent, 

Registration, like every other progressive move- 
ment, bas its opponents, It has recently been 
declared that the leaders of the profession are 
strongly opposed to the proposal. I take excep- 
tion to this statement. On the contrary, Sir Wm. 
Emerson in his Presidential Address at the Insti- 


—— schemo emanating from us for 
a status to any qualified practising architect 
—— the favourable ———— of the 


Government.” Mr, John Slater, Vice-President 
of the Institute, speaking at Manchester in De- 
cember 1902, said; “If registration were to come 
and be a success, it could only be through the 
action of the Royal Institute. Iam not altogether 
without hope that in the not far distant futnre 
some practical means of b: that about will 
be found." The small number in the profession 
who —** registration contains no more distin- 
guish names than do the ranks of its supporters. 

} passing of the Medical Act was opposed by 
an insignificant minority, which contained emi- 
nent men, whose sole reason for opposing it was 
probably the very eminence and security which 
—— had attained, and an indisposition 
to help others to the same end. The present state 
of affairs is somewhat parallel to that existing in 
the Transvaal before the late war, whon the 
governing minority declined to hearken to the 
vast majority whose wishes they were elected to 
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represent—an situation which became toointolerable 
to be endured. 

If the anti-registrationists are as much in 
earnest as they profess to be, they could not adopt 
the do-nothing, negative policy which of intention 

© their somewhat scanty ranks, They do 
nothing, and, what is more, they don’t mean to do 
anything. But when our majority is thoroughly 
— as I hope it soon will be, they will cease 
to be reckoned with. They affirm that no amount 
of legislation and the training inseparable from it 
will — the public from a certain amount of 
bad design. Granted ; but it is equally trae that our 
scheme and its attendant education will give this 
country much better design, and so foster a taste 
and desire for much better design than at present 


exists. 
: —— doubt the feasibility of determin- 
ing what qualification should give any man a 
ight to style himself and practise as an architect. 
ey say, “Whois to decide?" The Institute 
at present finds no such difficulty; it has its own 
—E— inations —* — eal pe the same, so 
t argument is easily di of, Again, it is 
urged that no man has a claim to the title of 
architect until he has designed and completed 
buildings; but the speculative builder would fulfil 
these conditions. One might as well argue that 
no man has the right to style himself “ doctor" 
until he has killed off a certain number of patients. 
The question naturally suggesta itself, Who 
compose the —— ig & movement which 
the great majority to be in the best interests 
of architecture, and why do they oppose it? I 
will go further than say, “ They combat the scheme 
because they personally have nothing to gain by 
it,” and will suggest that they may have a ¢ 
deal to lose by such a measure ; that their opposi- 
tion is prompted by other than un and 
disinterested motives. There may also be those 
amongst them who possess an indifference to the 
general well-being of the profession which comes 
of some state of independence which we are not 
all privil to ocoupy; some who have axés to 
grind and others who wish to as superior 
persons. Then, of conrse, there is the individual 
whose only claim to distinction rests on the fact 
that he belongs to no institution whatever. The 
selfish — —— ————— —— 
is perhaps best left alone in his self-imposed isola- 
tion, When such an one remarks, * What 
would your Society be tome?" I reply, “What 
good would you be to our Society?" Our op 
nents humorously profess intense sympathy with 
every effort to raise the status of architecture and 
the architect in this country, but they do nothing 


towards that end. After a lot of stirring ee the © 


Council of the Institute come forward with a 

and borrowed suggestion for a Board of Architee- 
tural Education. This is what the mountain in 
labour has given birth to. Is the Council occupying 
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a dignified position in putting forward a scheme 
which it admits is drawn up by well-lmown archi- 
tects, not members of its own body ? 

Those who are opposed to registration are unskil- 
fally drawing a red herring across the trail in the 
shape of this proposed Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation, a suggestion which, however good it might 
have been years ago, has been too long delayed, 
and arises tow coincidentally with the recurrence 
of the registration movement to appear clothed in 
any garb but that of the most flimsy sincerity. 

of Architectural Education, in ! after 
the Allied Societies have been for years strugg 
for, and in many cases su in establishing, 
such bodies. Where was the first chair of archi- 
tecture established? London? No !—Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

The move is too trangparent. They would give 
ns any food but that which we ask for; offer us 
no more than the very sustenance which we have 
practically obtained, certainly far more in the 
—— thanin London. Ours is not a negative 

uta progressive policy. The rapidly diminishing 
tanks of the anti-registrationists on the [nstitnte 
Council are waking up to the fact that registration 
is looming very large, and that they may soon be 
overwhelmed. Having reached the end of their 
resources, they grasp at any rag which they may 
wave to distract attention from the main issue, 
and even go to the length of admitting their un- 
willingness to represent truly the feelings of their 
members. They must be fighting for their very 
existence when they have to call in outside help 
from men who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, ignore the Institute as being a factor in the 

rofession. Could anything be more humiliating ? 
We are told that there is no probability of getting 
what we want—a higher appreciation of architeo- 
ture—by legislation. Perhaps not, unless we exert 
ourselves, They would try to discourage us by 
every means in their power, but the — 
able results of our own efforts place us beyond 
the stage where discouragement can have any 
effect, 

I hope at tho next election of the Institute 
Council that the question whether candidates are 
in favour of registration or not will be rendered even 
more acute than at the last election, when, without 
organised effort, we succeeded in placing thirteen 
declared registrationists. There are still about a 
score members who are neutral. But we must 
insist on their declaring themselves one way or 
the other, so that we w which way to vote. 
You cannot get anywhere by neutrality. It is not 
@ quality whieh makes for advancement. 

‘o render the co-operation of the Allied Societivs 
effective, I shall propose an association between 
us which would make registration the erux of the 
next elections. 

Besides the large number of metropolitan mem. 
bers who are in favour of the movement, there mre 
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450 Fellows and Associates scattered amongst the 
Allied Societies. A carefully organised campaign 
should easily place the registrationists im a 
moajority on the Council. This is the work to 
which we must devote our energies during the 
coming Session. The Allied Societies should band 
themselves together and nominate candidates who 
will pledge themselves to use every endeavour to 
effect registration. We should vote solid for our 
nominees and smash up what was graphically 
described by Mr. Connon from this chair in 1885 
as “ the crab whose capacity for natural expansion 
is confined within the bounds of an unyielding 


To be compelled to expend our exertions in the 
direction of organisation and sgitation is far from 
being congenial to those who —— a peaceful 
art; but the work of the world is various and has 
to be accomplished by persons vuriously endowed. 
Work of this character may be foreign to the 
natures of many amongstus. The responsibilities 
of office fall to each in turn, and it is ordained that 
some part of our lives shall be spent in the service 
of the community, for the general well-being of 
the art which we follow. 

Our objective is the renaissance of a cult whose 
disciples shall have well studied those arts and 
sciences which make for beautiful building, and 
not until that objective is reached can we expect 
them to mould those elements into an architectonic 
entity. 


The Royal! Institute of the Architects of Ireland, 

A general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institute of the itects of Ireland was held at 
20, Lincoln Place, on Thursday, November 5th, 
at4 o'clock p.m. Mr. G. C. Asiilin, President, in 
thechair. Also present, Messrs. J. Kelly Freeman, 
R. Caulfield Orpen, C. A. Owen, Joseph A. 
Geoghegan, J. Charles Wilmot, James H. Webb, 
J. Rawson Carroll, Edwin Bradbury, W. Kaye 
Parry, Geo, P. Sheridan, W. M. Mitchell. 


[5 Dee, 1903 


The ballot papers for the election of Hi 
Seoretary and Honorary Treasurer were examin 
and the President announced that Mr. R. Caulfield 

n had been elected Honorary Secretary and 
Mr, Charles Ashworth Honorary Treasurer of the 
Institute for the ensuing three years. Mr. J. 
Rawson Carroll moved and Mr. William Mitchell 
seconded the following resolution, which was 
— — oon the — seine 
jen eeting opportunity i 
ou record its hearty a ‘ation of the indefatige 
able energy and tactful skill which Mr. Kaye 
Parry has displayed in ing out the duties of 
Honorary Secretary Tnstitute of the 
Architects of Ireland during his term of office.” 

A cordial vote of thanks to the outgoin 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Owen, was Orel 
by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, seconded by Mr. R. 
Caulfield Orpen, and carried unanimously. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

At the opening of the Session on ——** the 
16th November, the President (Mr. Joseph Wood 
FM entertained the members of the Council at 
dinner, after which a smoking “ At Home” was 
held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton. The Pre- 
sident’s hospitality met with a gratifying response 
in the presence of a very large gathering of mem- 
bers and architectural assistants and pupils, who 
inspected with the greatest interest a large collec- 
tion of admirably executed sketches and measured 
drawings, the result of the work of a long period 
of years by the President and his late partner, 
Mr. Foster. Many of the sketches dated from the 
early “ forties,” and illustrated bits of old Bristol 
that have now disappeared. After refreshments 
had been partaken of, the President addressed a 
few words more especially to the student members, 
impressing upon them the desirability of main- 
taining enthusiasm in their studies by sketching 
—— good examples of old and modern 
wo 


ik. 
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ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST: ITS INITIATION, DESIGN, AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


By Winuam Heyman [7] and Henry Lea, M.Inst.C.E. 


I, By WILLIAM HENMAN, 


VENTURE toappear before you this evening, trusting that some particulars of the Royal 

| Victoria Hospital, which was opened by their Majesties the King and Queen when they 

visited Belfast on the 27th of July this year, may be of value to those interested in 
hospital development. 

There is much that is unique in its inception, original in its design, and novel in its 
equipment which has naturally attracted attention to this hospital; but being located in the 
Sister Isle it is not easily accessible to all who may desire to understand it, and therefore it 
appears to be advisable that an authentic description should be published of the reasons which 
led up to what has been termed a “ revolution in hospital design,” as well as of the methods 
and means by which it has been accomplished. 

Incorrect description or misapprehension of what prompted so radical a change in plan 
is liable to prejudice improperly those who fail to realise the objects aimed at. The tendency 
is to follow beaten tracks, and only those who have good reasons for departing therefrom should 
venture to cut out a path for themselves; but having done so, they alone are able to describe 
what was observed and encountered by the way; consequently it may depend upon the 
ability of observation and power of description exercised by pioneers whether a new way may 
become 4 beaten track or will remain neglected. 

Independent action doubtless has its dangers, and frequently arouses alarm in the minds 
of those simply content to follow in the footsteps of others—never venturing to question 
whether there may not be a better course to pursue. 

I make these remarks because since the buildings have been seen in their completed 


condition surprise has been expressed at their internal airy cheerfulness, several visitors 
Thind Series, Vol. XI. No. 4—19 Deo, 1008, 0 
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having remarked that believing them to be only lighted by “skylights,” none of which could 
be opened, they expected to find the wards dreary and stuffy. Prejadiced as they were by 
imperfect and incorrect description, some had evidently come expecting to condemn, but I 
have good reason to believe that none went away failing to approve. 

Although I cannot show you the actual buildings, by an inspection of which you would he 
the better able to judge as to their merits in the directions aimed at, yet by the aid of 
drawings and photographs, together with some explanation, you may, I hope, realise that even 
if the plan is revolutionary in its tendency, it is no unreasoned fad, but a serious endeavour 
to simplify and, if possible, improve hospital design. 

Whether it is destined to secure permanent approval or be pointed at as an example to 
be avoided depends—first, whether the essentials in hospital design have been properly 
appreciated and applied; secondly, whether those having the care and management of the 
institution will maintain it in efficiency—for it must be remembered that the more perfect an 
instrument is for accurate and effective work the more worthy it is of careful upkeep, and the 
more easily it may be rendered faulty by neglect or improper usage. 

As the subject may be new to some present, it is necessary to revert to what may be well 
known to others ; 1 therefore crave indulgence while referring to what led to the development 
of this design. It is, I believe, acknowledged by those who have studied the subject that 
distinct variations in hospital-planning have been principally brought about as knowledge has 
increased of the necessity for efficient ventilation, and of the means by which it can be secured. 
If that be granted, then it ought not to be surprising that with mechanical means at our 
disposal an attempt should have been made to design a hospital suited to be efficiently 
ventilated by such means, and that at the same time good engineering skill should be brought 
to bear, so that the mechanical appliances may be of the best, and thoroughly suited to the 
requirements of the building. 

I have not the least desire, at the present time, to raise controversy on the subject of 
mechanical rersrs natural means for securing ventilation, for it must be evident to all that 
without mechanical means it would be impossible properly to ventilate such a block of 
building as this which we are considering. I enter no plea now for the adoption of mechanical 
means for securing ventilation. ‘Tomy mind, and that of many others, judgment has already 
been given upon the principle, and it would now be as unreasonable to condemn the employment 
of mechanism for securing ventilation as it would be to assert that sailing vessels can compete 
with steamships for speed, carrying capacity, or punctuality, and would suffice for the com- 
merce and navies of the world. Yet, although the principle has been conceded, there are many 
questions as to the best methods and appliances to be employed. It is over twelve years 
since Mr. William Key, of Glasgow, proved the possibility of securing efficient ventilation on 
the “Plenum " system, and as that is undoubtedly the most suitable for hospital purposes 
Iam greatly indebted to him for devising the means by which it can be practically accom- 
plished. Discrimination and increased knowledge are still wanting aa to what constitutes 
efficient ventilation under varying circumatances ; but, judging from the advance in favour 
accorded to the means and methods introduced by Mr. Key, “ Plenum " ventilation has come 
to stay, and in my opinion it behoves us as architects to master its details, and apply them 
with judgment for the benefit of the public. 

When the Committee decided to employ “ Plenum” ventilation throughout the large 
General Hospital at Birmingham, ten years since, the opposition which faced me was, to say 
the least, disquieting, and it was somewhat unfortunate that the building was designed 
before it was determined it should be mechanically ventilated, for it entailed many econstrae- 
tional difficulties which had to be overcome. I have reason also for regretting that, contrary 
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to my opinion, the residential staff and nurses’ quarters were included in the scheme ; for 
although I believe efficient ventilation is secured throughout, the cost of upkeep is unduly 
increased by mechanically ventilating a large section of the buildings consisting of numerous 
small rooms, occupied only for a few hours at a time, which could have been reasonably 
ventilated by simpler methods, and by opening the windows when the rooms are unoccupied. 
The temperament of people in health varies so greatly that, when deprived of the right to 
open or close a window at will, it is next to impossible to persuade them their rooms 
are efficiently ventilated, and however good the system may be, some will unreasonably 
condemn it. ; 

In the wards of a hospital, however, the conditions are entirely different. Ovcupied 
throughout both day and night by a number of patients in a low state of health, continuous 
change of sir with an equable temperature and freedom from draughts, secured without noise 
or dirt, is an ideal state in which health and strength may be regained. The question con- 
sequently resolves itself into, How can hospital wards be designed and arranged so as 
economically and effectively to secure those desirable conditions? Such was the problem 
which for some time had occupied my mind when correspondence appeared in The Builder 
suggesting that, “in consequence of the proved success of * Plenum’ ventilation, combined 
with antiseptic treatment, it might be possible to dispense with the ‘ Pavilion’ arrangement 
of wards,” such change being principally advocated in the interests of more effective archi- 
tectural treatment of the buildings. To this end were advocated double wards divided 
longitudinally by dwarf partitions. This suggestion appeared to me to be altogether wrong, 
so I wrote the following letter which appeared in The Builder of the 8th August 1896 : 


Sre,—Althongh the time may be at hand when it will be possible, by the employment of scienti- 
fically-applied means of ventilation and of the antiseptic treatment, to adopt an arrangement of plan 
differing from single-ward pavilions, the question demands closer examination than “ F.R.C.S."" and 
“ Architect" appear to have devoted to it, for fear of a retrograde movement. 

The point upon which they place so much stress—viz., architectural effect—is of slight importance 
to the welfare of patients and ease in administration, which in a hospital ought to receive first consi- 
deration, and other reasons given for reverting to double-ward pavilions are trivial. In fact, I venture to 
say that by far the majority of those who have had practical experience in hospital work will condemn 
the dwarf central division, because it obstructs a full view of the beds, and because it is not possible 
to so thoroughly light a wide ward; for it must be remembered that, although in a single ward a 
patient now and then may be inconvenienced by glare of light, that light is, in effect, the great health- 
giver to by far the majority. Ventilation, by whatever means secured, becomes more difficult in a large 
area, and a central division must retard free circulation of air; moreover, such enlarged spaces would 
demand greater height, which would further increase the difficulty of securing efficient ventilation, 
and add to cost as well as to labour in getting from one floor to another. 

The real disadvantage of the pavilion plan, particularly in some of the large and recently-erected 
hospitals, is that of administration, in consequence of the great distances which have to be traversed 
by the staff; the direction, therefore, in which advance should be sought is concentration of wards, 
which becomes possible with an efficient system of ventilation and the employment of antiseptics. 

Hospitals and infirmaries may be considered “health factories,” and the arrangement of plan 
should, as in an ordinary manufactory, principally be considered with a view to perfection of work and 
its accomplishment with ease and Feu 

What I would suggest is that, instead of erecting detached pavilions of several stories, it mi 
better to spread out the wards on one story only, placed side by side and lighted by —— near 
lights. Buch an arrangement would secure greater comfort to the patients, simplify ventilation by 
mechanical means, and very considerably reduce corridor communication, as well as dispense with the 
inconvenience of staircases and lifts, thereby facilitating administration. 

For the accommodation of the staff there would be no objection to buildings of several stories, 
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but with all the patients compactly arranged on one floor level their wants could be easily supplied, 
and other difficulties of the pavilion plan would be overcome. 

I am fally aware that only those who study what is possible with the plenum system of ventila- 
tion properly applied can realise the practicability of such an arrangement ; yet by its employment I 
feel convinced that some such revolution in hospital planning will be accomplished, and do not doubt 
that in time it will be demanded, partly in consequence of the great cost of the pavilion plan, but more 
particularly in consequence of the excessive labour thereby involved. 

Winns Hesmas, FR. LB.A. 


It never occurred to me, when that letter was published, that it would ever fall to my lot 
to design such a building for execution. Yet some three or four years later I was requested 
to meet the Committee of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, funds for a new building 
having been collected as a Jubilee Memorial to our late Queen, mainly through the untiring 
energy of Mrs. Pirrie, whose husband, the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, was at the time Lord Mayor 
of the city. When discussing the general arrangement of plan with the Committee, reference 
wus made to the suggestions contained in the above letter, and I was questioned as to the prac- 
ticability of constructing a hospital such as I had proposed. A majority of the Committee being 
favourably impressed with the assurances I was able to give, sketch plans were demanded. 

On attempting to fit together, on entirely new lines, the intricate requirements of a 
complete hospital for 800 patients and a large staff, I began to realise the difficulties I had 
imposed upon myself. After several attempts and minor compromises in respect to some of 
the accommodation thought to be necessary, and with the able assistance of my partner, Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the plan in time assumed the generally symmetrical arrangement in which it 
now appears an erected building ; but ere it reached that stage, opposition was raised by some 
members of the Committee, and outside influence was brought to bear against the scheme. 
Of this we had no reason to complain, for we learnt that Belfast men can be jast and consi- 
derate in opposition and are open to conviction. Some we know went to considerable trouble, 
visited other hospitals, and consulted supposed authorities to obtain evidence against the 
adoption of the plan. It was an anxious time when the Committee met to decide the question. 
The Chairman (Mr. Pirrie), the late Dr. Cummin, and others who advocated the scheme, after 
careful study of the proposals, stuck to their guns, but there was a strong opposition and 
some waverers ; the matter hung for a time in the balance until Professor Byers, a member 
of the Council of the British Medical Association, and an hon. member of the medical staff, 
rose and spoke to this effect: “When first he heard that it was proposed to place all the 
wards side by side without intervening open spaces, to light them principally from above 
and to have no windows to open, it appeared to him so contrary to all his preconceived 
ideas on hospital design that he determined to oppose the carrying out of such a plan by 
every legitimate means, and, to enable him to do so effectually, he set about independently to 
study the subject in all its bearings; but, to his surprise, the more thoroughly he probed it 
the more and more convinced he became that Mr. Henman was right." He then went over 
the principal arguments for and those advanced against the scheme, and it was proposed 
that, subject to the general requirements of accommodation, “ the architects be requested to 
develop the plan in such a manner as in their judgment would best meet the demands of 
the principle of a one-story hospital, with the wards compactly arranged side by side,” * 





* No record was kept as to what Prof. Byers said on “ The ‘ Plenum ' y kag of ventilation and ng worl 
that occasion, ro l sent him a draft of what 1 have just admirably, and whether from the acmiyt tape ye deat 
read and axked for his personal experience of the working tration, eas# and comfort of patients, or adaptability to 
of the hospital, to which he kindly replied thus; "I re- clinical teaching, I know no hospital equal to it, We Ls 
member quite well th e incident, and may add that, after a = had many visitors, and all the New Roval Victoria 
trial of two months> the new hospital has more than ful- Hospital as unique of its kind.” : ? 
tilled my expectations . 
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Such forcible advocacy from a medical man of standing, until then absolutely unknown 
to us, took everyone by surprise, and the resolution was almost unanimously adopted. 
Thereupon several advoeates of the scheme became enthusiastic with regard to it; ideas 
as to the accommodation to be provided enlarged, and we were led on to elaborate the 
architectural character, but again we experienced a check. Tenders for the erection of 
the buildings were received in the early spring of 1900—just when prices had run up 
abnormally, and little was thonght of but the disasters of the South African war; the cost 
came out at a higher figure than was expected, and beyond the funds at disposal. No one had 
heart to appeal to the public for increased subscriptions, and no course seemed open but to 
bring down the accommodation to original requirements and to simplify the architectural 
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treatment. This gave opportunity to a section of the Committee for reopening the question 
of the arrangement of plan, and, in addition to repeating objections previously raised, they 
urged it must be expensive; but fortunately the majority held to the principle of the scheme. 
In due course the design was modified, and on fresh tenders being procured the work fell to 
Messrs. McLaughlin and Harvey, contractors of Belfast, who have carried out the buildings 
in a very satisfactory manner, Mr. G. A. Flower acting as clerk of works. 

Although one can but regret losing the chance of carrying out a large building of good 
architectural treatment, I am now inclined to believe that, in the interests of hospital develop- 
ment, things have turned out for the best: for not only would the additional cost have been 
put down to the particular arrangement of plan, but it is now realised that the annual cost 
of maintaining a larger establishment would have been beyond the means procurable. The 
buildings are not unsightly, though novel in character and simple in architectural design, 
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and when the grounds around are laid ont and planted, time being allowed for trees and 
shrubs to grow, their appearance will doubtless be improved. 

The cost of the buildings, including all engineering requirements and a complete steam 
laundry, is only « trifle over £800 per patient’s bed; which is clear proof that the arrange- 
ment of plan is capable of being carried out at an economical figure. 

The site is an excellent one, being a portion of the grounds of the old Asylum: it was 
granted by the City authorities with the sanction and, I may say, the approval of the rate- 
payers. It is six acres in extent, to which another six acrea is to be added on the completion of 
a new asylum which is being erected elsewhere. The hospital stands comparatively high, has 
a pleasant outlook in every direction, and is readily accessible from most of the large manu- 
factories and works, and from the poorer parts of the city, whence the majority of the patients 
will come. From west to east there is a fall in the level of the ground of over twenty feet, of 
which advantage bas been taken ; 
by keeping the main floor level 
well above the ground adequate 
height is secured for the prin- 
cipal fresh air-duct, which runs 
under the main corridor, and for the 
branch ducts conveying fresh air 
to the several wards and accessory 
rooms. There is also a pipe-duct 
running parallel with the principal 
air-duct—a necessary provision, 
so that heat from the steam and 
hot-water pipes may not penetrate 
the buildings during the summer 
months, and that convenient 
access may be obtained to all 
piping. 

The entrance to the site is 
on the north side from Grosvenor 
Road, which at that point was 

Pio, (2 SANITARY THRE, several feet above the average 

ground level ; consequently by 

making up an entrance roadway to the street level the buildings are approached on the flat 

and the basements of the east and west administrative wings are retained clear of the ground. 

These are the only portions of the buildings which are of more than one story, and being on 
the north side there is no overshadowing of the patients’ departments. 

The official entrance is centrally placed between the east and west wings. Through 
an open porch, surmounted by a bronze statue of Queen Victoria executed by J. Wenlock 
Rollins, sculptor, of Chelsea, is a domed entrance-hall lined with Irish marbles and alabaster. 
On the right is the Board room, on the left the Superintendent's offices and waiting-room. 
Opening directly from the hall opposite the porch entrance runs the main corridor from 
east to west, some 450 feet long and 9 feet wide. Branching southward are seventeen 
short corridors, giving access to as many wards, each for fourteen beds, with their accessory 
rooms, all practically under one roof. The eight wards to the east are for medical cases; 


then come eight wards for surgical cases, and one for gynecological cases. To the north are 
two wards for ophthalmic cases. 
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The arrangement of the wards is on the “ unit” principle—i.c. each honorary physician 
and each honorary surgeon has control of a male and a female ward, with their accessory 
rooms. To each group of four medical wards there is a class room, approachable without 
the necessity for passing into the main corridor, and two clinical rooms. To each pair of 
surgical wards there is an operating room, and, in addition, separate operating rooms for 
gynecological and ophthalmic cases. A ward kitchen serves for each pair of wards 
(except the gynecological, which department is self-contained). Small wards of two beds 
each are provided in connection with each large ward; linen cupboards in the branch 
corridors, also store rooms for patients’ own clothing, and conveniences for nurses as well as 
cleaners’ rooms, with slop sinks at-the-ends-of the main corridor. 


— — = 
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Sanitary conveniences are in a turret at the south end of each ward; bath rooms and 
lavatories at the north end. I may here direct attention to the fact that intercepting lobbies 
between wards and conveniences are dispensed with. Open windows with “Plenum” yentila- 
tion are objectionable, and without open windows intercepting lobbies are an anomaly. By 
simple wjustment it is possible to ensure that air from sanitary turrets shall not enter the 
wards, air pressure in their direction being maintained from the wards outwards. This is a 
matter of importance, because on examination I have frequently found that, notwithstanding 
intercepting lobbies, when natural means of ventilation are relied on, air is drawn or forced 
into the wards from the sanitary turrets. This, as I haye said, is obviated when “ Plenum” 
ventilation is employed, in addition to which the service of the wards is facilitated, for there 
is no real necessity for doors, which at busy times are frequently fixed open, and then the 
intercepting lobby is useless. For the sake of privacy, however, doors are supplied, hung folding 


Pr 
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with light spring hinges, through which it is easy to push one’s way, even with hands fully 
occupied, for it often happens that nurses and ward maids have to pass into and out of the 
sanitary turrets with hands fall of breakable articles. Similar doors hung on light spring 
hinges are provided to all entrances to wards, bath rooms, class and operating rooms, to 
facilitate the passage of ambulance and other trollies. To the ward kitchens no doors are 
provided, for with “ Plenum ™ ventilation an equable temperature and freedom from draught 
are secured; consequently inner doors are required only for the sake of privacy or where difference 
of temperature ir desired to be maintained, such as between the main and branch corridors. 

The “Extern,” or out-patients’ department, is situate between the administrative 
buildings and the ophthalmic wards, with a public entrance at the north end, right and left 
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of which are rooms for a charge nurse and the registrar, receiving room for casualty cases 
and room for minor operations. Centrally is a large waiting hall, around which are — 
surgical, and specialists’ consulting rooms, with several examination rooms. The dispensary is 
placed near the medical wards, for at this hospital medicines are not dispensed to out-patients 

Students, both male and female, are provided for in the basement of the Extern building, 
with a stairway up to the main corridor. The Extern waiting hall also connects with the main 
corridor, as all patients are admitted through the ** Extern”; an arrangement which in 
practice is found to avoid delays and inconvenience, which often happen when there are two 
or more entrances, and patients go to the wrong one. 

Two small detached buildings at the west end of the site are for isolation purposes : they 
receive fresh air by a continuation of the main duct underground, and, although at least 600 
feet away from the fans, are amply supplied with fresh air. 
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Sections through a portion of the ward block give a general idea of the method of lighting, 
and of the construction adopted. Tie-beams, which would form objectionable lodgment for 
dust, are dispensed with, support being obtained by means of rolled steel joisting within the 
roof space, arranged to the form required, strengthened by angle-plates, and riveted together 
continuously from end to end, resting on the walls dividing the wards, the extreme ends being 
held down by bolts built into the piers of the outer arcadings. 

Only the two outer wards have side windows, not really necessary, but inserted because it 
was possible to provide them. All the principal wards have large south windows, with case- 
ment doors opening on to balconies, and lantern or clerestory lights from end to end on both 
sides. These are not skylights, as generally understood, but are more properly defined as 
elerestory windows, slightly sloping, and glazed with half-inch plate glass. All accessory 
rooms are similarly lighted. So are the main corridor, the extern waiting hall, and the 
laundry. The result is most perfect lighting to every portion of the building. We were led to 
adopt an angle of 60 degrees with the horizon for these clerestory windows, in consequence of 
the researches of M. Trelat, a well known authority on hygiene, his opinion being that, not 
only is an abundance of light necessary for maintaining a healthy state within doors, but 
the best light is that which is admitted at an angle of 80 degrees with the horizon. Conse- 
quently, it is that good light which is admitted at right angles to the glass, and passes through 
without being refracted. Surgeons who have seen and utilised the operating rooms inform us 
that nothing could be better for their purpose, because the light is ample, well diffused, and 
practically free from shadowing. A proof of this is afforded by a complaint of the photo- 
grapher, when he first essayed to tuke views of the interior, that they came out flat and devoid 
of proper shadowing ; but by darkening the windows on one side better photographic results 
were obtained. 

An advantage of “Plenum”’ ventilation, not always appreciated, is that the cubical 
contents of buildings may be very considerably reduced. With ordinary haphazard means for 
securing ventilation, there is a continual demand for more and more space in hospital wards 
but given sufficient floor area for nursing and teaching purposes, the height of wards need be 
no more than appearance demands, and when lighted as they are in this instance the cubical 
contents are much reduced, being not more than two-thirds of what is ordinarily required 
thereby effecting considerable saving in cost. ’ 

The arrangement of lantern lights and flat asphalted roofs also facilitates window 
cleaning, by which @ considerable saving is effected, not only in actual outlay, but in damage 
to the buildings and surroundings by the constant moving about of lofty ladders. 

The administrative buildings need little detailed description. In the basement of the 
west wing is the kitchen department, with serving room on ground floor, about central to the 
main corridor, to facilitate the distribution of meals. Store rooms cecupy the basement of the 
central block and east wing, and on the upper floors is sleeping accommodation for the super- 
intendent, the matron, 8 resident medical and surgical officers, 76 nurses, and 32 male sn: 
female servants, sitting and meal rooms being principally on the ground floor. The corridors 
are all well lighted, warmed, and ventilated. Each room is provided with a flue carried 
above the ridge of the roofs, and all windows are constructed to open. Gas fires ar 
provided in the sitting rooms to obviate the necessity for conveying coal about the building ; 

Having, I hope, given you a general idea of the arrangement and appearance of th 
buildings, let us turn to the fittings, for I hold that no detail, however insignificant, should be 
ignored by the hospital architect; he must meet all reasonable requirements of the oat 
surgical, nursing, and domestic staff. Unfortunately, —— 


one and all of them may di Say 
portant points; but if the architect has had varied practical experience, his — 


‘a, 
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constructional requirements, sanitary appliances, and plumbing work should enable him to 
reconcile divergent opinions, decide what is really necessary, discriminate between the traly 
useful and merely fanciful fittings at times demanded or put forward by interested manu- 
facturers, and by careful design, judicious selection, and securing good workmanship, the 
annual expenditure on repairs and replacements may be confined within reasonable limits, 
and the necessary daily work in a hospital may be performed without excessive labour or 
irritation. 

Our endeavours in this direction were encouraged by the Committee, and the hospital owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the indefatigable labours of Mr. and Mrs. Pirrie ; for not only have 
they, in their frequent travels abroad and in America, sought out the latest and best furniture 
and fittings which could be procured, but Mr. Pirrie's intimate knowledge of shipbuilding 
and fitting has been freely brought to bear on what may be termed the domestic fittings in 
the hospital, so that a suitable place has been found for every requisite, and everything is 
suited to its place. 

The increasing difficulty experienced in securing adequate funds for the upkeep of 
hospitals is a serious drawback to many institutions, and, although by no means an advocate for 
the cheap and nasty, I am convinced that greater economy could be exercised in hospital 
design und equipment in a way to reduce annual expenditure; and if our endeavours at 
Belfast tend to that end, one object we have had in view will have been attained. Work 
carried on in hospitals is of vital importance, often severely taxing the skill and energies of 
those who labour therein ; consequently, the work of the architect should aim at securing the 
reas nable comfort and convenience of the medical, surgical, nursing, and serving staffs, as 
well as of the patients. 

In each sanitary turret is a w.c. with lift-up teak seat having the back and front 
cut away to avoid soiling, the flushing cistern being of glazed earthenware; a slop sink 
with similar flush cistern, and special contrivance for bed-pan washing, supplied with hot 
and cold water; a large flat sink for washing utensils and macintoshes, above which are 
teak rails where the latter can be hung to drain, other rails being provided for them to 
hang on wher dry. Under this sink is a stand, also of teak, with draw-out trays for utensils, 
and fixed to the wall are racks for bed-pans. 

The bath rooms are supplied with a slipper-bath of white earthenware, glazed inside and 
out. The waste is on the screw-down valve principle, of large bore to discharge quickly into 
a floor-trap, and the overflow is simply an opening at the side, which also discharges into the 
floor-trap. Hot and cold water are of course laid on, and there is a single lavatory bracketed 
from the wall. 

The fixed fittings in each operating room comprise two lavatory basins, with treadle taps 
and lever arrangement, worked by the elbow, for securing either a jet or spray of water; a 
large sink and slop-hopper, with flushing rim and cistern; a “ Berkefeld” aseptic irrigator 
with steam supply, so that sterilised water can be at once obtained to any required tempera- 
ture. The sterilisers for dressings and for instruments have been specially designed and 
made for this institution: the general form was suggested by Professor Kirk, who devoted 
& great amount of attention to securing a perfectly effective and safe arrangement. 
After many inquiries nothing could be procured at a reasonable price which would answer 
to requirements, so experiments were instituted. These were undertaken by Messrs. Millin, 
of Belfast, who devised an inner coil instead of a double jacket as usually employed, steam 
being the heating power. Other improvements are a simple wheel action for opening and 
closing the lids; an indicating valve by which all danger resulting from having separate 
valves is avoided; and a large dead-weight sufety valve to each apparatus. Condense-water 
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and waste steam are taken into a cast-iron drain placed in the pipe-duct below, so as to 
avoid nuisance therefrom in the operating rooms. 

A stand for aseptic fluid bottles and the instrument case are bracketed from the walls. 

Electric switch connections are provided for surgical use, and triple-balanced electric 
lights are suspended over the operating table —single lights elsewhere. For teaching purposes 
there is a fixed blackboard and raised seating for students. 

In the post-mortem room, special sinks with various valves and wastes, lavatory 
basins and slop-hopper, are provided, also raised seating for students. 

The pathological and microscope rooms have special fittings for the class of work which 
will therein be carried on. 

Throughout the administrative buildings the same care has been bestowed on all the 
sanitary appliances, the whole of which have been carried out from our designs by Messrs. 
Morrison & Ingram in the most satisfactory manner, and fixed by Mr. John Dowling, plamber, 
of Belfast. 

As my friend Mr, Henry Lea, who so ably seconded our endeayours by designing all the 
engineering details in accordance with requiremenis, has kindly undertaken to explain them, 
I leave to him to describe the contrivances by which this hospital is lighted, ventilated, 
warmed, and provided with a continuous supply of hot water. 

In conclusion, however, let me say that I have always deprecated the use of the term 
‘model ” to any class of building: each should be designed to meet special requirements. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose we bave designed a perfect hospital, one which is to be 
held up as a model for the future; nevertheless, an entirely new departure has been made, 
and judging from the favourable opinion already accorded to it by those who have to work 
therein, or have thought it worthy of careful inspection, we believe it will repay all who are 
interested in hospital design to study it closely, and should others see fit to follow in our 
footsteps and, maybe, to improve upon our endeavours, we should consider it a flattering 
compliment, I must, however, add a word of caution. Good and useful as I thoroughly 
believe Plenum" ventilation to be, particularly for hospital purposes, it is essential it 
should be applied with full knowledge and by those competent to deal effectively with it ; 
distrust every engineer who will give a scheme for ventilating any building indiscriminately 
on the “ Plenum” or * Extraction" system, or by what are termed natural means ; but try 
to realise that every building should be designed for the particular method of ventilation 
intended to be employed, ani that the means for procuring ventilation must be specially 
designed on scientific principles to meet the actual requirements of the building. 


Ul. THE ENGINEERING WORK. By HENRY LEA, M.1.C.E., M.. M. . M.LELE. 


1. VENTILATION. 


R. HENMAN has truly said that the adoption of the Plenum system of ventilation 

\ enables the architect to design a hospital on lines entirely different from those which 

are commonly accepted ; and, on the other hand, I would say that the design which 

Mr. Henman has originated does in its turn facilitate to an extraordinary degree a simple 

arrangement of air-ducts of ample proportions. I do not think that the importance of this 
point has been sufficiently realised; and to emphasise this view I would mention two 

buildings now ventilated by mechanical means, each requiring about 13 million eubie feet of 

fresh air to be driven through them per hour. In each of these buildings electricity, taken 
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fromthe public supply mains, is the motive power used for driving the fans. In one building, 
owing to the liberality with which the air-ducts are proportioned, the total amount of power 
required to drive the fans is 19 e-h.p.; in the other building, owing to the air-ducts being 
restricted and very crooked, the total power required to drive the fans is 53 e.h.p. Now, in 
hospitals where the ventilating operations bave to be carried on day and night all the year 
round, the cost of driving the ventilating fans becomes a matter of serious importance. If we 
convert the above-mentioned amounts of power into money-value, we find that, taking the cost 
of electricity at 1}d. per unit, the power required in one case is costing £766 per annum, and 
in the other £2,164 per annum. If it be contended that air-ducts of ample proportions and 
of simple design are too vostly in capital expenditure, I would point out that, capitalising the 
difference, £1,888, between £2,164 per annum and £776 per annum at 5 per cent. interest, 
we obtain a sum of £27,760. If the whole of this amount were to be expended upon larger 
and more direct air-ducts, the interest on the extra outlay would balance the saving in 
electricity, and no particular advantage be obtained. But it would be impossible to devote to 
the improvement of the air-ducts anything like so large a sum as £27,760; and assuming for 
a moment that the sum of £3,760 were devoted to the air-ducts, there would still remain a 
clear saving equivalent to £24,000 capital, or at the rate of £1,200 per annum, in the cost 
of driving the fans. 

Mr. Henman’s drawings show the general arrangement of the air-ducts, and it will be 
seen that as regards simplicity they leave nothing further to be desired. As regards their 
size, the main air-duct at the end nearest to the fan chambers has a height of 20 feet and a 
width of 9 feet. The full width is preserved to the far end of the wards block, a distance 
of 443 feet; but the bottom slopes upwards, so that the height is diminished to 6 feet at the 
far end. ‘The total cubical eapacity of the hospital buildings ventilated on the Plenum system 
is 703,000 cubic feet. With seven changes of atmosphere per hour in the winter the velocity 
of the air entering the main duct is 7-06 feet per second, and with ten changes per hour in the 
summer the velocity is 10°85 feet per second. The proportions of the branch ducts and of 
the vertical air-flues are based upon similar liberal lines, as are also the air-ways through the 
fan chambers and the water screens. Herein lies the secret of the reduction of power for 
working the system. In the case of the Royal Victoria Hospital the expenditure of power per 
million cubic feet of air per hour is very considerably lower than in any other instance that 
has come under my notice. 

The particulars of the power required will appear later on. 

Another point in relation to economical working is that the fans are driven by a steam- 
engine, the exhaust steam from which is utilised for heating the water for the baths and 
lavatories throughout the building. The quantity of exhaust steam issuing from the engines 
is hardly sufficient for the purpose, and has to be supplemented by a small quantity of live 
steam. The economical effect may therefore be regarded thus; If electricity from the public 
supply mains had been used for driving the fans, there would still have been required steam 
for heating the hot-water supply. As the steam for this purpose is now first of all passed 
through the steam-engines on its way to the calorifiers, it may fairly be said that the saving 
effected is the cost of the electricity which would have been used if the fans had been driven 
by electric motors instead of by steam. Taking the mean power required throughout the 
year at 5} h.p. and the cost of electricity at 14. per unit, there is a saving under this head 
of £214 per annum. 

Having thus alluded generally to some of the main engineering features of the hospital, 
I shall now proceed more into detail. 

There are two Lancashire boilers, each 7 feet 6 inches diameter by 28 feet long, and there 
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is room for a third boiler to be put down, if necessary, upon some future occasion, between the 
boiler-house and the laundry. The steam is led from these boilers through the steam-pipes 
to the various points where steam is required. The boiler seatings and the steam-pipes at 
the back of the boilers are arranged so that superheaters may be added. The author fully 
realises that these appliances would be of very great value, but at the time when the specifica- 
tions were drawn it was impressed upon him that almost the most important thing of all was 
to keep the cozt of the work down as low as possible, and the superheaters have therefore 
been omitted for the present. It is hoped, however, that it will not be long before so valuable 
an accessory is provided. At the back of the boilers are the stack; the condense-water 
tank, into which all the steam-traps in the building discharge their condense-water; and the 
pump-house, containing feed-pumps in duplicate for pumping the hot and pure econdense- 
water back to the boilers, together with so much fresh water as may be necessary for making 
up for steam used for cooking and for some purposes in the laundry, where it is not practicable 
to recover the condense-water. To the right of the boiler-house block are the north heating 
chamber, the north fan, the south heating chamber, the south fan, the north and south 
heating-coils and the north and south washing-sereens, the engine-house, and the air-ducts 
leading from the two fans to the main air-dact. 

Fig. 10 shows in sectional plan the arrangement of the engines and fans; fig. 11 shows a 
vertical section taken on the line er. There are two steam-engines, each of the horizontal 
type, having cylinders 9 inches diameter by 16 inches stroke. One of them, marked » pe, lies 
to the north; the one marked 5% lies to the south. Either or both of these two engines 
can be made to drive the pulley p by means of the clutches so, xc. The belt » drives the 
fan-pulley rp and the clutch-shaft cs. By means of the fan-clutches rc either or both fans 
can be connected to the clutch-shaft cs. he north fan is marked wr, and the south fan is 
marked sr. Each fan is 110 inches diameter. By this arrangement the north engine ean 
be set to drive either the north fan or the south fan, and the south engine can also be set to 
drive either fan, or either engine can drive both fans, or both engines can drive either or 
both fans. One engine and one fan are amply sufficient for changing the air throughout the 
hospital seven times an hour, with the expenditure of 5} ih. p. or at the rate of about 1-07 
ih.p. per million cubic feet of air, 

In summer-time, should ten changes of air per hour be required, both fans are set to 
work, with an expenditure of 10} i-h.p., or 1°45 h.p. per million. These figures are, as I have 
already said, the lowest which have yet come before my notice; and, as previously stated, 
this power is supplied at practically no additional cost to what would necessarily be incurred 
to secure a continuous hot-water supply. 

The north fan-shaft Nes and the south fan-shaft srs revolve in bearings which are 
bolted to the girders 0. These girders are movable, so that should either of the fans ever 
require to be taken out the removal can be easily accomplished, the doorways pp being made 
sufficiently large to allow of the fans being taken through them. [See fig. 12.] 

The north nir-duct x 4» and the south air-duct s 4 p converge to the main air-duct wap. 
The air-door ap is hinged at un, and can be swung into either of the positions shown, 8o as to 
shut off the fan which is not working and allow of a clear passage for the air from the fan 
which is working. When both fans are working the air-door is placed in the position shown 
by the dotted lines. The pulley 2 fixed on the clutch-shaft cs drives a line-shaft, marked 
Ls, and from which is driven the circulating pump for the hot-water supply to be described 
later on. Fig. 12 shows one of the fans and one of the removable girders, 

The external air on its way to the fan enters the heating chamber through openings in 
the outer wall. The entering uir first encounters a series of vertical pipes; kept tiesten by 
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steam. These pipes rise from hollow base-boxes, which are supplied with steam through 
suitable pipes. Each base-box has a longitudinal division cast m 1, 80 that the steam 
which enters one side of the box is compelled to rise up one vertical leg of the outer coils 
and to descend in the other leg before it arrives at the outlet side of the base-box. The 
condense-water is drawn off through drain-pipes and steam-traps connected to both sides of 
each base-box. The air, slightly warmed by the outer coils, next passes through the cleansing 
sereens. ‘These consist of timber framing, the vertical portions of which are strengthened by 
being bolted to tee-irons. The horizontal portions are removable, and each panel comprises 
two strong wooden rollers, one at the top and the other at the bottom of the panel. Cocoa- 
nut fibre in the form of a yarn is wound from one roller to the other, over and under, and the 
fibres are stitched together close to each roller to prevent them from moving. The two ends of 
the upper roller rest on two chocks on two of the 
uprights, and the two ends of the lower rollers are 
then sprung underneath two similar chocks on the 
same uprights, so that the fibre of the sereen thus 
formed is held in tension. In former installations 
of this kind the screens consisted of continuous 
yarns extending from the top of the sereen to the 
bottom ; but it was found that in course of time 
the upper portions of the screens became rotten 
and gave way, when the whole of the vertical 
length fell to the ground, and had to be renewed 
long before the lower portions had become un- 
usable. By dividing the screens up into panels, 
and by making them in the manner already 
described, it is quite easy for the attendants to 
make up a few from time to time and keep them 
in stock, and the operation of taking out an old 
panel and putting in a new one is the work of a 
few minutes only. 

The cleansing screens are kept continuously 
wet by means of horizontal perforated sprinkler- 
pipes. These pipes are fixed outside the screens, 
near the tops of them, and about 12 inches away 
They are supplied ‘with water from a series of 
automatic flushing tanks, similar to those commonly used in lavatories, and each is set to 
discharge the requisite quantity of water about once every ten minutes. The water issuing 
from the perforations in the sprinkler-pipes strikes the tops of the sereens and runs down 
the yarns to the bottom, thus keeping them thoroughly wet. After passing through the 
cleansing screens the air encounters the inner steam-coils, which are constructed in the same 
manner as the outer ones, and differ from them only in the number employed and in the fact 
that the steam passes from one base-box to another, so that the vertical legs are all heated 
in series by the same current of steam. This arrangement was devised in order to get rid 
of the very large number of regulating steam-valves which had been employed in previous 
installations, in some of which the valves may be counted by dozens, whereas in the 
author's arrangement there are only two regulating valves for each heating chamber— 
namely, one for the onter coils and one for the inner coils. These valves are placed in the 
engine-room, and by their use the attendant can adjust the temperature of the air with the 
greatest facility, being guided by the indications of a large seale thermometer, the bulb of 





from them in a horizontal direction. 
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which projects into the fan-chamber, while the scale is visible in the engine-room. The 
object of the outer coils is to prevent the cleansing screens from freezing in very cold 
weather, the inner coils being used for raising the air to the required temperature after it has 
been cleansed by passing through the washing screens. The base-boxes of the inner coils rest 
upon strong wooden framing, the top of which is covered with 3-inch planks, The vertical 
spaces are closed by means of wooden louvre doors, which can be opened to allow cold air to 
pass direct underneath the inner coils on the way to the fan-chamber, should it be necessary 
to make a sudden reduction in the temperature of the air being supplied to the hospital. 
The occasions, however, on which this requires to be done occur very seldom. The condense- 
water drain-pipes from the base-box of the inner coils deliver into one condense-water-pipe 
main, which is led to a large cast-iron tank in a basement chamber near the boilers, which 
chamber also contains the duplicate boiler feed-pumps by which the condense-water is pumped 
back into the boilers hot and pure. 

The surplus water from the cleansing screens falls upon the floor of the screen-chamber, 
which is laid to fall, as shown in the front and side elevations of the coils, and the foul water 
runs away to the main drain, special provision being made to prevent the possibility of drain- 
air being drawn into the air-chamber. 

The function of the outer and inner steam-coils in the heating chambers just described is 
tu raise the whole of the fresh air which enters the hospital to a temperature of about 58° F., 
which is a suitable temperature for the entrance-hall and the corridors. For the wards the 
temperature has to be raised to about 62° F., and occasionally for the operating-rooms to 
about 70° F. Supplementary steam-coils in the branch air-ducts are provided for this 
purpose. A winter steam-main, conveying steam from the boilers, runs along the whole length 
of the main air-duct. This pipe is not covered with non-conducting composition, because it 
is never used excepting when the temperature of the air requires to be raised in the main air- 
duct ; and by leaving this pipe bare the heat from it contributes to the warmth in the main 
air-duct, to the extent, approximately, of compensating for the loss of temperature in passing 
along the air-duct. There is another steam-pipe, which is in constant use all the year round. 
This pipe runs along the pipe-duct, and is clothed with non-conducting covering. Under- 
neath it rans the condense-water drain-pipe for returning the condense-water from the 
supplementary coils, to be desvribed, back to the condense-water tank. The supplementary 
coils consist of vertical pipes connected to a base-box, as already described for the main coils. 
All the air that enters the branch duct has to pass across this supplementary coil. A branch 
steam-pipe conveys steam from the main pipe to the supplementary coil, and also feeds a 
j-inch wrought-iron steam-pipe, running the whole length of the branch air-duct, and 
returning ata slightly lower level. The condense-water from this pipe is conveyed to the 
condense drain-pipe, which runs along the whole length of the pipe-duct, and conveys the 
condense-water to the condense-water cistern already described. Other supplementary coils 
still farther raise the temperature of the air going into the operating-rooms, and are under 
the control of those members of the staff who are using the rooms, the handles of the 
regulating valves being extended upwards so as to be adjustable from the operating-rooms. 
It was necessary to have a separate regulation for each branch air-duet, and therefore it was 
impracticable to effect this regulation from a central position such as the engine-house. As 
the main air-duct is 20 feet high where the air enters it, and as the winter steam-main runs 
very near the ceiling of the duct, a special form of regulating valve was designed by the author 
for the purpose. From the two ends of each valve lever depends a light chain hanging down 
in a loop to within easy reach from the floor of the main air-duct. A cast-iron quadrant, 
painted black with white figures upon it, is clipped to the steam-pipe, and when the end of the 
valve-lever, also painted white, nearest to this quadrant points to any number on the quadrant, 
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that number shows how many of the small holes in the valve-seat are uncovered to allow 
steam to pass, The admission of steam is therefore exactly proportioned to the position of the 
lever, and the quadrants themselves, being so large, are casily read from the floor of the main 
air-duct when the latter is moderately illuminated by means of the electric lamps provided 
for the purpose, or by means of the light from # hand-lantern directed on to the quadrant. 


Il. HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 

A line shaft drives a rotary pump, which is used for accelerating the circulation of 
hot water throughout the entire hospital, It is introduced between the return-pipe in the 
engine room and the flow-pipe. Soon after leaving the pump the water passes through two 
calorifiers, of which the lower one heats the water by means of the exhaust steam from the 
steam-engines, and the upper one adds whatever supplementary heat is required by means of 
live steam direct from the boiler. The live steam calorifier has an automatic arrangement 
whereby the temperature of the water controls the admission of steam. The maximum 
temperature proposed to be allowed is about 160° F, This question of maximum temperature 
is a very important one, because upon it depends the durability of the hot-water taps 
throughout the building. Taps which work very satisfactorily at 160° are found to give an 
excessive amount of trouble if the temperature of the water is allowed to attain 200° and 
212° F. There are two thermometers in the engine-room, namely, one on the flow-pipe and 
one on the return-pipe, so that the engine-room attendant can see at any time what the 
temperature of the cireulating water is; and, there being no other means of heating the water 
besides the two calorifiers in the engine-room, the whole system is under easy central control. 

The supply of cold water is brought from the cold-water cistern in the roof of the east 
wing, und is connected to the return-pipe, so that the cold water, after passing through the 
rotary pump, enters and is heated by the two steam caloritiers before it passes to the various 
portions of the building. There are stop-valves on the various pipes for the purpose of 
enabling the pump and the calorifiers to be attended to without emptying the circulation 
mains, and a provision is also made whereby either of the calorifiers may be removed in a’ 
comparatively short space of time, and its place taken by « plain pipe. During the time that 
either calorifier is absent the water continues to be heated by the remaining calorifier. A 
spare pump is also provided which in a comparatively short time can be put into the place of 
the acting pump, in the event of repairs being necessary, This arrangement was made in 
order to save the expense of a duplicate plant, and the complication of valves and pipes which 
would have been necessary in connection therewith. 

The general arrangement of the hot-water circulation includes two hot-water cylinders, 
each containing 900 gallons of water. To the system of circulation are connected eight 
subsidiary circulations under the wards block, for the purpose of supplying the baths and 
lavatories in that block. Other subsidiary circulations are also provided for the ophthalmic 
block, the extern, and the administrative block. 

At every necessary point is provided a tee-piece, containing an American pattern scoop 
for intereepting a portion of the water flowing through the main and directing it into the 
subsidiary branch. ‘These scoops, taken in conjunction with the forced circulation produced 
by the rotary pump, are most important adjuncts, as they make quite sure that a rapid 
circulation of hot water shall pass through all branch pipes, even when the latter are laid on 
the same level as the main pipes. From each of these tees, which in the contract were called 
plumbers’ tees, a service pipe is led to a bath or lavatory, as the case may be. The general 
principle of the whole arrangement is that there shall be a circulation of hot water imme- 
diately underneath every point at which hot water is required in a room above, so that when 
a hot-water tap is opened the water issues hot almost instantly, without waiting for a discharge 
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of water from a long pipe which has cooled down since it was last used, This arrangement 
is greatly facilitated by having « lofty basement under the hospital buildings, which, as you 
have been informed, are only of one story. Looped pipes are used for the purpose of allowing 
for the expansion and contraction of the mains, the mains themselves being firmly anchored 
to the walls of the building close to each loop, so that the expansion and contraction take place 
between each two points of anchorage, the extent of the movement being thus determined so 
as not to affect injuriously any of the branch pipes. All the hot-water mains and the branch 
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circulations are covered with non-conducting composition, The effect of the rotary pump is 
such that the hot water is caused to circulate through the whole system about once every 
fifteen minutes, which ensures that the temperature throughout shall be practically uniform, 
the loss of heat through the coated mains being comparatively small, and amounting only to 
a few degrees difference between the flow and return pipes in the engine-room. 


Ill, COLD-WATER SUPPLY. 

The system of cold-water pipes follows substantially the course of the hot-water pipes, 
with the exception that no circulation arrangements are provided. Wherever the cold-water 
mains and pipes are exposed to cold air, as is the case in the open basement underneath the 
ward block, they are covered with non-conducting composition in the same way as the hot- 
water pipes, in order to prevent them from suffering from frost. 


Iv. WATER STERILISERS, 


In each of the operating-rooms is an apparatus for sterilising water for surgical purposes. 
The subject possesses considerable interest, but the author feels that he has already trespassed 
too far upon the time of the Meeting. and will only mention that the water for these parposes 
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is first warmed by means of a steam coil, and is then passed through a Berkefeld filter, 
whereby it has been proved to be absolutely deprived of every kind of microbe, and is thereby 


rendered innocuous for surgical use. The temperature is regulated with the greatest facility. 


v. THE LauNDRy [fig. 13]. 

The laundry was carefully designed so that the articles to be cleansed should progress 
through all the consecutive stages of treatment without being carried over the same ground 
twice. The ordinary type of machinery is employed. The exhaust steam from the laundry 
engine is used to heat the drying closet and water for the washhouse. A fan draws air from 
the ironing room, forces it through the heating coils of the drying closet, and thence into the 
washhouse, upon the steamy atmosphere of which it has a beneficial effect. 


VI. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Electricity for lighting the hospital is supplied from the town mains, and is delivered 
into the hospital on the 8-wire system, at a pressure of 440 volts between the outers. The 
meters, the main switch, and the distributing boards are placed in a room in the basement. 
The system of wiring is that which is now well known and generally used, but which the 
author believes he was the first to use, namely, placing a suitable number of fuse-boxes about 
the building; using the same-sized sub-mains throughout for supplying the fuse-boxes; 
using the same-sized fuses in all the fuse-boxes ; placing not more than five 60-watt lamps on 
each fuse for 100 volts, or eight lamps on each fuse for 220 volts; and using the same-sized 
lamp leads throughout the whole building. The total number of 16-c.p. lamps, or equi- 
valent, installed in the establishment, is about 1,100. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
The President, Mr. Astox Weus, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Sir JOHN HOLDER, Bart., said he had been acknow the letter and took no more notice 
asked—and he rose with great pleasure—to pro- of it. en he received another very stron 
pose a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Henman letter begging him to go and see the hospital 
and Mr. for their interesting and instractive He went, and took Mr. Henman with him; and 


descriptions of this unique and novel hospital. It 
was his privilege to be chairman of the Building 
Commitéee of the General Hospital in ——— 
which had been designed and built by Mr. Hen- 
man. When they decided to build that hospital 
they had a limited competition, und they had as 
their adviser a gentleman whose portrait hung 
in that room, viz. Mr, Alfred Waterhouse. It 
had been a great pleasure to him to be connected 
with Mr. Waterhouse—a more charming man he 
had never met. That competition took place, and 
Mr. Henman’s plans were far superior to any 
of the others sent in. They had given him the 
work, and had every reason to be proud of what 
he had accomplished in connection with the 
General Hospital. The building was designed 
for a system of natural ventilation. After the 
plans had been accepted, a friend of his—a civil 
engineer in Birminglham—wrote and asked him to 
and see a hospital that was ventilated on Mr. 
ey’s plenum system at Glasgow. As he was 
very much against the plenum system, he simply 


when he (the speaker) saw the ventilation of the 
hospital he became a convert to the system. 
Returning to Birmingham he called a mee of 
the — —— took up Z. * 
gow three or four honorary surgeons y- 
sicians and some laymen, fe they were even 
more pleased with the he was, 
What convinced him more than anything else 
was that the second time he went to Glasgow, on 
a dark, muggy, rainy day in November, after they 
bad been over the hospital, Mr. Key showed 
the party over some Board schools, with about 
1,200 children, where the system was installed, 
Generally the atmosphere of such places, with 
children from a very poor neighbourhood, was 
most disagreeable, especially on a wet, m 

day. He was, however, greatly struck with 

sweetness of the atmosphere of these schools. 
There was no smell at all, although the 
children had been there for two or three hours. 
He asked one of the mistresses if she ever 
had headache, she used to 


teacher's No: 
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have it at her old school, she said, but never at 
the tone. The master said he liked the 
ventilation immensely; the only fault he found 
with it was that between 11 and 12 o'clock in 
the day he became so hungry that he wanted 
his lunch! Although they had nothing to 
complain of in the natural system of ventilation 
Mr. Henman had provided, they decided to 
change it for Mr. Key's system of plenum ven- 
tilstion, and they were very pleased indeed that 
they had done so. On the coldest days of winter 
the lowest temperature he could find in any = 
of the hospital had been 59°, when they 

14° of frost outside. On the hottest days in 
summer, with the temperature at 84° in the 
shade, the highest temperature he had found in 
the hospital was about 68° or 69°. Patients and 
nurses were breathing fresh air the whole time. 
If a case of measles or scarlet fever broke out in a 
ward, they rarely had to close the ward. There 
was 50 little contamination; one patient did not 
breathe emanations from another, and the foul air 
was carried straightaway. Before the Birmingham 
hospital was built the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore was always held up to them as 
a model. When he was in America he went 
over the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and, though it 
was a fine ital, it was nothing to compare with 
theirs in Bi gham. He had also gone over the 
new hospital of the McGill University at Montreal, 
and the new Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
—the latter quite a modern building—and he 
was still more pleased with their own at Birming- 
ham after seeing these. From the time Mr. 
Henman sent in his competition drawings to the 
present time there was not a single room, passage, 
or door altered in the whole main block of the 
building. The late Sir William McCormack, who 
visited it, said he had been over hospitals in Eng- 
land, and almost everywhere else in Europe, and 
he had never seen a finer or a pap, ay 
than that st Birmingham. The building is on 
the pavilion plan, heated and ventilated on Mr. 
Key's. system, perfected by Mr. Henman, He was 
glad to find, however, that Mr. Henman, and 
Mr. Henry Lea particularly, had gone in for a 
much better system of heating and ventilation. 
At the Birmingham Hospital there were four 
stations for the intake of air and two fans to 
each place, the fans being driven by electricity. 
They got electric power at a low rate, but the 
cost of driving the fans was £600 8 year. With 
only one station at Belfast they were able to 
economise greatly the upkeep of the heating and 


yentilatin ents, 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER CHILDS, who was asked 
af the President to give them his var aa 
not come prepared to speak, if id, 
he was afraid must strike a discordant note; 
but a discordant note in a discussion was per- 
haps rather a necessity. i 
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have heard a little more from Mr. Henman 
about the question of inlets and outlets. He 
did not pretend to be an expert, but he had 
given what time he could to the study of the 
plenum system, and was strongly convinced 
that it was the best method they had for venti- 
lating crowded buildings of any kind. He had, 
however, come across a great many defects with 
regard to the position and the relative size and 
shape of the inlets and outlets; he had not had 
an opportunity himself, at any rate, of finding out 
that any principles had been laid down with regard 
to those details, which were certainly most im- 

rtant, because in the ventilating of « room or 
yuilding they had not merely to supply a sufficient 
quantity of proper air, but must distribute that air 
in such a way that each inmate should have his 
proper share of unpolluted atmosphere. Those 
who had had opportunities of studying various 
systems of plenum ventilation in schools or else- 
where found that there was frequently a distinct 
want of method; that there were many defects by 
which the air was either short-circuited in some 
cases, or distributed to certain parte; while in a 
considerable amount of cubic space the air was 
quite stagnant. He hoped Mr. Henman might 
be able from his large experience, and ially 
from the experience he had acquired in this new 
hospital which they all admired so much, to give 
them some hints as to these details. As a physician, 
however, he must throw in his discordant note. We 
all recognised the necessity of having » sufficient 
quantity of pure air, and it was the oustom to 
gauge the purity of that air by certain phe- 
nomena: the amount of carbon dioxide, the 
amount of organic matter, and also, in addition to 
that, the — of microbes in the atmo- 
sphere. ey knew that if air which was being 
—— by human beings contained too much 
carbon dioxide, or too much organic matter, that 
air was not to their benefit. These conditions 
could be ganged by means of the chemist’s 
balance: they cou gauge also the number of 
microbes by bacteriological methods with the aid 
of the microscope, But there was one quality of 
air they knew very little about, viz. the quality 

*— ly ascribed to what — * * — air.” 
Jid the plenum system con invigorating 
essence which they recognised as given by fresh 
air? To his mind that was the one thing wanting 
in the air provided in hospitals by the plenum 
system. The benefit derived when they threw open 

e window in a close room and got the fresh air 
from outside was no imagination, saw it 
illustrated in the effects of exercise ; for instance, 
after riding on a bicycle or a motor. Or, again, 
if one were in a valley or, on a rather close day, 
below the brow of a hill, if there were no moye- 
ment of the air, everything was an effort to one— 
there was a want of energy, which was supplied 
the moment one surmounted the brow of the hill 
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and encountered the breeze. What was the dif- 
ference? He did not think this had been suffi- 
ciently considered in estimating the benefit of 
ventilation. The difference apparently was due 
in some way to the movement of air over the body ; 
_and one would like to point out that in what 
they called natural ventilation they asked for 
8,000 cubic feet per individual when they were 
within four walls under a roof, and they were 
very lucky if they got it. But in the open air 
on a moderately calm day they had not 8,000, 
but 800,000 cubic feet ing over the body; 
and there was some effect that they had not yet 
gauged, due to this air moving over them. t 
this was not fanciful was again shown by the won- 
derful effects produced by the open-air method 
recently introduced in the treatment of —— 
It was true that the plenum ventilation did away 
with draughts and produced a uniform tempera- 
ture; it was true that they could control the varia- 
tions of the air. But was that the best thing 
for the patients? Was not that variation of 
air from time to time a stimulus to patients 
which conduced to their welfare? Anyone who 
had tried the fresh-air treatment, as op to 
the closed-window treatment, would tell them how 
much more free they had been from colds and 
eatarrh, Consumptive patients, when admitted to 
the open-air treatment, and even to dranghts, 
felt better than when they were within the closed 
walls of a room. Before they said absolutely that 
the plenum system was the best for hospital venti- 
lation, those things ought not to be lost sight of. 

Mr. A. SAXON SNELL F said that the 
subject was of extreme importance, in that the 
advocates of the plenum ventilation were intro- 
ducing to the public ——— and to architects, 
a system which had the great attraction of some- 
thing novel and something complicated. Those 
who felt that the plenum system was a huge 
mistake should do their best to have it well 
argued out; and he suggested that as the hour 
was so late the debate should he adjourned to a 
fature occasion. 

Mr. H. T. HARE F seconded the proposal 
to adjourn, as further discussion he thought would 
be instructive and useful. 

Tux PRESIDENT said that they had been 
extremely interested in these papers; the subject 
must appeal to all architects, and to those who 
were en in the erection of buildings of a 
large public character, to which he sup 
the plenum ventilation must be co 
they could arrange for another meeting they would 
do 80; but it was always a little difficult to get 
the same audience together, and to pick up the 
thraads of a discussion where it had been left. 
He had been very much interested in the plenum 
system, and especially in Mr. Henman’s novel 
and bold effort to meet the diffloulties which a 
long extended hospital undoubtedly presented to 
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many people. They all knew examples of hos- 
pitals which were extended to such a length that 
supervision of them became almost impossible. 
Mr. Henman’s idea of bringing the wards all 
together on the one floor, and under the easy 
control of the staff, must be an enormous advan- 
tage in hospital planning. The question was 
whether this plenum system would sufficiently 
ventilate the wards—that he understood to be the 
main difficulty—and whether the ene would 
allow of their being — — 8 not 
seen the hospital, but only the ph phs shown 
that evening; and one naturally felt how bold a 
acheme it was to light these wards from the top. 
But with regard to the ventilation system, and 
with regard to what Dr. Childs had said of the 
advantage of passing through air, the plenum 
system in a building seemed to him to have the 
advantage at any rate of passing air over the 
occupants. One could not, of course, in bed pass 
through the air, but by the plenum system the 
air passed over one more rapidly than by any 
system of heating by radiators or pipes; and one 
advantage of pees Sy air under mechanical pro- 
pulsion was, it enabled them to some extent to con- 
trol and regulate the amount of air passing in and 
out of any particular room. As regards the dis- 
advantages of the system, he agreed that the more 
they could talk the matter over the better, and 
they would endeavour to have another meeting so 
as to have it well thrashed ont. He was sare 

were all pleased to see Mr. Henman among them 
that evening. Ho (the President) was with him 
in the Class of Design at the Architectural 
Association a great many "om ago, anil he had 
often seen him since. e had also had the 
pleasure of working with Mr. Lea, on and off, for 
a many years too; so that they were both 
old friends of his. He knew they would all join 
in giving a very a Bdge of thanks to 

of them for bringing be the Meeting this very 
novel and original arrangement, It was what the 
Institute especially invited people todo ; and when 
rp tg was bold enough to attempt anything fresh, 
if he would be good enough to bring it to the 
Institute, and explain it, were under an ex- 
ceptional debt of gratitude to him for doing it, 

. HENMAN said that at that late hour he 
could do little more than thank the Meeting for 
the kind reception accorded to his Paper. It was 
impossible to fally discuss “ plenum" ventilation in 
the time at their di ; he thought Dr, Childs 
had not really in 1 the actual effect of it 
on patients in hospital wards: he had expressed 
fears but given no proof that there was real 
foundation for them. With “plennm” ventila- 
tion efficiently applied, as at the General Hospital, 
Birmingham, and at the Royal Victorias Hospital, 
Belfast, the atmosphere of the wards was equally 
fresh and pure throughout the twenty-four hours 
of the day and night. That was a severo test, 
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and was absolutely attained. (Sir Jonas Houpen ; 
Hear, hear.] In visiting existing hospitals he 
(Mr. Henman) invariably asked about the ventila- 
tion of wards, and found that even in the daytime, 
with windows open, they were not always so fresh 
as those to which he had referred. Frequently he 
had been informed that at night, when the windows 
could not be so freely ed, the ventilation was 
bad, and that at times the state of the atmosphere 
was intolerable. The reason was simple. Writers 
on hospitals had unfortunately laid it down that 
$,000 feet of air per patient per hour sufficed 
(or, with a cubical capacity of 1,000 feet, a change 
of air only three times per hour); but with ordi- 
nary ha methods even that small amount 
of change only took place when there was ample 
movement of air outside, and the windows could be 
open ; whereas an absolute and continuous change 
of air from seven to ten times per hour was secured 
in the buildings to which reference had been 


Mr. HENRY LEA, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said that if another meeting should be 
held heshould be pleased to attend, if desired, 
and to listen to all kinds of oriticism that might 
be offered, and, so far as possible, to answer such 
criticism after be had heard it. 


Mr. Henman sends the following further obser- 
vations on the subject of plenum ventilation :— 
Having been fayoured with a proof of the report 
of Dr, Childs’ remarks, I have pleasure in confirm- 
ing his statement that greater care should be 
exercised in t to the relative size and posi- 
tion of the air inlets and outlets. Large quantities 
of air may be blown through withont securing 
ventilation in all parts of a room, whether 
mechanical or natural means be employed, At 
the Birmingham Hospital the necessities of the 
pavilion arrangement of wards prevented such 
nicety of adjustment as we should have liked ; but 
at Belfast there is a large inlet between every 
pair of beds alternately on opposite sides of the 
wards, and an outlet under every bed. Our ex- 
perience is that the air supply is best reguinted at 
the outlets: with inlets ever so large the volume 
of air in is only equal to that which is 
allowed to pass out ; consequently, when air comes 
in through large openings, draughts are prevented 
provided the outlets are snitably regulated and 
well distributed, and every portion of the room 
will be properly ventilated. Proof of this is that 
thermometers placed in different parts register 
the same temperature. Such is rarely the case 
when any bot plenum ventilation is employed. 
In * sound — shots " Tfear Dr. Childs 
rather mi the mark in connection with what 
he said about fresh air in the open. People 
capable of climbing hills, riding cycles and motors, 
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are not —— patients, but generally individuals 
in reasonably good health; yet take any number 
of such, and you will find few of them will agree as 
to the quality of air which suits them best or the 
amount of air movement which is preferred, Then 
his statement is most reckless “that in the 
open, on a moderately calm day, they had not 
$,000 but 300,000 cubic feet passing over the 
body '' (per hour, I presume he intended to say, 
because 3,000 feet hour is the orthodox—but 
inadequate — supply for within doors), Three 
hundred thousand feet —* hour passing over 
the body would be at the rate of 83 feet per 
second, or nearly a mile a minute; only the 
most robnst could stand it; it would be death 
to most hospital patients. Dr. Childs also 
misses important points in connection with the 
open-air treatment. Does he not Imow that 
for patients at rest all sorts of contrivances 
are produced to guard them from the action of 
winds and draughts; that warm clothing is 
advised for the same purpose ; that in rooms, even 
with windows fully open, air stagnates more or 
less in proportion to the want of power of wind 
outside? Where, then, is the difference between 
trusting to the power of wind in one case and a 
mechanical power in another’ Why, simply in 
this, that one 1s uncertain and intermittent, at 
times too strong, at other times too weak; but 
mechanism ¢an be regulated and made to work 
continuously, Once determine what suitable 
ge of air is required, then it can with ease be 
secured ; it is the same air that is moved, whether 
by wind or mechanism: A hand-fan is employed 
freqnently in the open; why should not a similar 
but more powerful mechanism be employed for 
within doors ? 

Discussion may clear away some prejudices, 
but until the opponents of ventilation by me- 
chanical means approach the subject in a scien- 
tific manner time is simply wasted when only 
vague surmises and reckless statements are set 
forth. As T implied in the introductory remarks 
of my Paper, the principle has been conceded, 
and we acknowledge failures have taken pias 
therefore our object is to show that nevert 

+ success is attainable, becanse over six years’ ex- 
perience can be pointed toas proof, The buildi 
are there, and every week patients pass thro 
the wards as quickly as, if not more quickly than 
elsewhere, having spent the time of compulsory 
confinement in comfort, and generally leaving in 
good health and spirits. I often think of Stephen- 
son's critics regarding the dangers of railway 
travelling; and when be was asked what would be 
the effect of a cow getting on the lines his reply 
was, “It would be « bad thing for the cow.” 
Improvement in details has overcome all earl 
fears in connection with railways; so I believe it 
will in connection with “ plenum "’ ventilation. 

Wino Henan, 
R 
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OHRONICLE. 
Test of an Armonred Concrete Column [p. 45). 


Messrs. W. Cunrrr & Co, write :-— 

With reference to Mr, Dunn's article in the 
number of the Institute Jouxsa for 21st Novem- 
ber on the Test of an Armoured Concrete Colamn, 
we have been told that several architects are under 
the impression that the safe lond of 13° tons per 
square foot mentioned on p. 460 of the Jovnnan 
represents the safe lond per square foot for any 
armoured concrete column. 

May we be allowed to point out that the strength 
of an armoured concrete column varies with the 

tage of metal used in the reinforcement ? 
Tas coun tested by Mr. Dunn was reinforced 
With 414 per cent, of metal in the vertical rods ; 
we frequently use columns reinforced with 2, 3, 4, 
or more per cent. of metal where greater strength 
is required. Quite recently we have constracted 
columns, on the Hennebique patent system of 
armoured concrete, that carry a safe load of 110 
tons per square foot, 


Building By-laws Reform. 

The Council of the Building By-laws Reform 
Association have appointed a committee to con- 
sidur and report on the amendments necded in 
the existing building by laws. The committee 
consists of the following members:—Mr. W. M. 
Acworth, Lord Robort Cecil, Mr. A. H. Clough, 
Mr, A. Graham, Mr. W. Henman [/")), Mr, Mark H. 
Judge, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Mr. Arthur Newbold, 
Dr, G, V. Poore, Mr. H. A. Powell, Mr. Lacy W. 
Ridge [F.), Mr. R. W. Schultz, Mr. J, St.-Loe 
Strachey, Mr. B. D. Till, Mr. Thackeray Turner, 
Mr. C. Turnor, Mr. H. G, Willink, the Hon. Peroy 
Wyndham, together with the chairman and 
honorary secretary. For the purpose of securing 
some relief from the more oppressive of the 
by-laws now in force in rural districts, the com- 
mittee is to approach the Local Government Board 
and endeavour to secure their publishing a new 
set of model by-laws for these districts, embodying 
amendments which the committee may suggest 
to the desired end. District conneils are then to 
be urged to amend existing by-laws accordingly. 
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The Committee is to prepare draft building 
by-laws carrying out the recommendations that 
“the by-laws uld ny down principles,” and 
that ** each by-law should provide that, unless the 

rinciple it enunciates is otherwise given effect to, 
* the satisfaction of the local authority, it shall 
be considered to be given effect to if the roquire- 
ments sot out in the schedule to the by-law are 
consplied with.” 

As soon as practicable the by-laws of urban 
districts are to be dealt with in like manner, 

Members of the Association are requested to 
inform the By-laws Committee of any cases of 
hardship under existing by-laws, and they are 
asked to make the Association known to their 
friends in order that the number of members 
may be increased as much as possible before the 
annual meeting next February, 


Dr. Evans's Explorations at Knossos, 

At a recent meeting of the Hellenic Society 
Dr. Arthur Evans gave some account of “ The 
Last Campaign at Knossos.” During —— 
senson he had expected that the work would be 
finished in a month or two, but there were un- 
expected developments, and he lighted on the re- 
mains of outlying buildings adjacent to the palace, 
These proved to have been structures of an earlier 
period, and constituted interesting additions to 
the first discoveries. There were disclosed one or 
two houses apparently of high officials of the 
court. On the north-east side of the house there 
was a characteristic room with a square pillar in 
the middle. There was also a window in the outer 
wall, and on the portals was discerned a beautiful 
fresco of lilies. There was also 4 spiral column 
of porphyry or similar material, and close at hand 
& wall painting of olive or myrtle sprays. At the 
back he found a columnar chamber, on the floor 
of which was a quantity of curious pottery which 
appeared to have been dedicated to sacred pur- 
poses. The honse itself, with its double colon- 
nade, was a kind of miniature of the palace. On 
the north-east of the palace there was a sort of 
royal villa, The side of the hill was tunnelled, 
and going through the he struck upon & 
stone staircase from which two smaller staircases 
branched off. More searching investigation dis- 
closed « perfect Minoan house. The main en- 
trance was from a terrace above, and traces of upper 
stories were discernible. There was a double - 
doorway which led direct into the largest hall of 
the . This system of open halls which 
might be shut off at will secured coolness in 
summer snd warmth in winter, One of the most 
remarkable features was a recess containing the 
remains of a throne—indeed, in these early times 
there were many of the features which marked a 
Ohristian basilica, An elaborate system of light- | 

had apparently been devised, There were 
other rooms also with a pillar in the centre. The 
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roof was made of timber more massive and solid 
than any now found in the island. Many interest- 
ing objects were found in the house, among them 
vases of a wholly different character from those 
in the palace itself, and wall paintings of designs 
like those es — Two of ~ —* were 
special] iful, with papyrus relief forming 
good exam les of the Ister palace style. The 

i was built against the rock, and in it 
there was a system of corridors, light wells, and 
other arrangements for excluding the damp. 
There were marked evidences of the enreful atten- 
tion bestowed on sanitation by Minoan builders. 
During the season pits were sunk, and they came 
to a lower pavement and a large stepped area. 
The remains were in a decayed condition, but the 
line of the outer wall could be made out and the 
general dimensions clearly ascertained. The 
stepped area was, it would seem, a primitive 
theatre, though it was hard to conjecture the 
character of the pe Near at hand 
were very singular miniature frescoes of gaily 
dressed women, Close by was a building of great 
complexity of wall, and on the ground were many 
objects illustrating the local cult of the double axe. 
A group of fine bronze vessels was also found with 
a foliated design and reliefs of an Egyptian style 
not unlike those of Thothmes III. The ornament 
was of a lotus and papyrus development. On a 
lower level were vases of an earlier period, which 
might perhaps be assigned to the third millennium 
8.0., When Crete was in communication with the 
Egypt of the twelfth dynasty. This might be 
termed the middle Minoan period, and the work 
was of elaborately beautiful design. There was 
also a deposit of earlier times, which might be 
called Early Minoan, ran from the sixth to 
the eleventh dynasties of Egypt. Tho ware was 
incised, and appeared to fit on with late Neolithic 
work. There was altogether a depth of about 
25 feet of deposit at Knossos of di t periods. 
The cists of the earlier period appeared to have 
been closed, probably alter some revolutionary 
thovement, It might be stated with reasonable 
probability that the latest part of the palace was 
of the date of 1500 n.c. Many of the objects 
ap to be religious emblems, and the 688 
and the licns vently appeared, These were 
found in what might be presumed to have been a 
sanctuary —— the relies of a shrine. The 
pottery was like the early work of Melos. The 
religious character was found on many of the seal 
impressions on which the goddess and the lions 
Were seen, and snakes held in the hands. It was 


& surprise to come upon faience of women 
in & costume beautifully embroidered. 
Votive rites with snakes were igared in this 


faionce, which showed the extraordinary perfection 
of the art of the middlé period. —— also 
a very remarkable faience relief of a wild goat and 
kids. The great surprise of the excavation was 
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the discovery of what seemed to have been the 
central object of the cult, in the form of a marble 
cross of orthodox Greek shape. Other pre-Chiris- 
tian survivals of this symbol seemed to fit on this 
Minoan cult. The Italian mission had discovered 
& smaller palace and sarcophagus, which illus- 
trated the cult of the double axe. The inference 
was that the kings, like Minos himself, had a 
sauce character—were priests a3 well as kings. 


Sir James Knowles [F.). 

The congratulations of the Institmte will be 
cordially tendered to its distinguished Fellow the 
new Knight, Sir James Knowles, whom the King 
a few days ago invested also as Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Victorian Order. Sir James, 
founder, proprietor, and editor of the Nineteenth 
Century, is seventy-two years of age, and has been 
& member of the itute over fifty years, joining 
as Associate in 1851 and proceeding to the Fellow- 
ship in 1876. His work as an architect includes 
the Inte Lord Tennyson's Surrey House, Kensing- 
ton House, the Thatched House Club, the public 
garden and fountain in Leicester Square, and 
some churches. He has written a good deal from 
his earliest years, and originated the Metaphysical 
Society. In 1870 he succeeded Dean Alford as 
editor of the Contemporary Review. Seven years 
Inter he founded the Nineteenth, a conspicuous 
success from its first number, the introductory 
sonnet being written by the editor’s friend and 
constant companion, Lord Tennyson. 


Royal Academy £200 Studentship. 

Mr, Lionel Upperton Grace, a Student of the 
Institute and winner of the Grissell Gold Medal 
1902, has been awarded the Royal Academy Gold 
Medal and £200 Travelling Studentship for a 
design for a Domed Charch. 


Reinstatement. 
At the meeting of the Council on Monday the 


14th inst, Mr. John Frederick Fogerty, B.E., was 
reinstated as an Associate of the Institute. 


The late Charles Fowler (?.), 

Mr. Charles Fowler, who died on the 8th inst, 
aged eighty yenrs, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1851 and Fellow in 1862, Until 
later years he had been an active worker for the 
Institute, serving for some the office of 
Chairman of the Statutory Board of Examiners, 
and also as a rember of the Conncil and of various 
committees. The President made feeling allusion 
to his death at the General Meeting last Monday, 
and a resolution was that a message of 
condolence be sent on behulf of the Institute to 
his family. 

Mr, Henry Lovegrove [4.) kindly contributes 
the following particulars of his career -— 
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Charles Fowler was a son of the Charles 
Fowler who was for some years one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Institute, and architect for 
Hungerford and Covent Garden Markets in Lon- 
don, Exeter Market, and Devon County Lunatic 
Asylum. After be (the father) had retired from 
practice he lived at Great Marlow, and was buried 
near the river. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, jun., studied under his 
father, and was for some time with an eminent 
architect in Germany. He was a good linguist, 

y in German and French, and a most 
accomplished draughtsman, as some sketches in 
the Architectural Publication Society's Dictionary 
will show. After his travels were completed he 
commenced practice, and gave very able assistance 
to his friond Sir Digby Wyatt in the designing of 
Paddington Station and a large building for the 
Government on the south side of the Thames. 
In 1854 he was appointed District Surveyor of 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury in succession to Mr. 
Geo. Pownall, and in 1871 was promoted to Shore- 
ditch, which he held for twenty-one —— and 
resigned on the 7th November 1 e was for 
s number of years surveyor to the Portland Estate, 
where he succeeded Mr. H. Baker, and the 
new building schemes were planned by him. He 
was ut one time surveyor to the Wax Chandlers’ 
—— and to several estates. As architect he 
designed several blocks of model dwellings, the 
Phanix P. H., Norton Folgate, and the Peacock 
P. H., Maiden Lane, Izant’s Restaurant, Middlesex 
Music Hall, and a large timber store in the 
Hackney Road; National Schools, Hoddesdon, 
Herts ; and many business premises, new houses, 
and alterntions. In 1851 he wrote most of the 
description of the Great Exhibition for Messrs. 
Cassell's litustrated Exhibitor. We wns for years 
Honorary Secretary of the Foreign Architectural 
Book Society (a social reading club), and also of 
the District Surveyors’ Association. The Jatter 
body he afterwards served as President. A more 
accomplished architect or kindly gentleman it 
would be difficult to find. Since 1868, when I 
first made his rer ay 1 have received from 
him many acts of kindness and consideration, and 

to think that of his many old assistants 


am pro 
- J bold two of his appointments, On his retirement 


about a year 


o he went to live at Abbotsleigh. 
Farnborough, 


ants, where he died. 


The late Mr, N. ¥. A. Wales [F). 


It is with much regret that I have to record 
the Joss of Mr. Nathaniel Young Armstrong 
Wales [elected Mellow 1901}, of Dunedin, N.Z., who 
died on the 8rd November, Mr. Wales was aman 
of —— and filled them all well. As an 
architect his work was good and without affee- 
tation, and many of the larger buildings of 
Dunedin are his design. His personal character 


and disposition were such as to win the regard of 
all who knew him. Outside his profession he 
was a leading citizen, and for over forty years he 


He had been a member of the City Council and 
Mayor of Dunedin, was a member of the As- 
sembly when the abolition of provinces (in New 
Zealand) took place in 1872, was a mem 
afterwards Chairman of the Otago Harbour 
Board, and held many other offices of perhaps 
not quite so public a . In bringing this 
short notice to a close 1 will quote the i 
from the Otago Daily Times :—* Mr. Wales wi 
Kee be remembered by « wide circle of old friends 
and acquaintances, who will feel that Dunedin is 
the poorer by the loss of an estimable citizen, and 
one whose career a younger generation might do 
worse than try to emulate.” 
F. ve J. Crene LE), 
Hon. See. .IA. for New Zealand. 


MINUTES. LY. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1908-1004, held Monday, Mth December 1903, at 
8 p.an.—Preeent: Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. Preeident, in the 
Chair, 58 Fellows including # members of the Council) 
47 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), an 

numerous visitors: the Minutes of the meeting held 00th 
November [p. 82) were taken as read and signed as 

rrect. 


ro) 

The following Associates attemling for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Presi- 
dent and signed the Register—vie Guy Church, Perey 
Boothroyd Dannatt, Archibald Lawrence Holder, Ernest 
Martin Joseph, and Edwin Isal Wheeler. 

The President announced the decease of Charles Fowler 
[Astociiute 1851, Fellow 1862), and, having referred to his 
services to the Institute, moved, and it was thereupon 
resolver, that the regrets of the Inatitute be recorded on the 
Minntes, and that « message of srmpathy and condolence 
be sent to hix family, M 

The decease wax also announced of Nathaniel Yi 
Armstrong Wales [¥ellow 1001), of Dunedin, N.Z, an 
William Wariow Gwyther [ Fellow 1880). 

Papers on Tun Roya Verona Hosrrran, Betyasr: ore 
Ixcerriox, Diotex, axp Eqgorxmvt having been read by 
Meesrs. William Honman [F.) and Henry Lea, M.Inat.C.E., 
some reinarka were made by Sir John Holler, Dr, Childs, 
and the Presidont, and 4 vote of thanks was passed to the 
authors by acclamation and briefly responded to, 

As owing to the lateness of the hour there was no time 
for discussion of the Papers, a motion for adjournment 
was tuade by Mr, A. Saxon Snell Fy anid seconded by 
Mr. H. T. Hare (F.), and the President promised that a 
meeting for the purpose should be arra: it possible. 


The proceedings then closed, ; 
at 10.80 p.m. s and the Meeting separated 





MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
By Aurrep E. Corserr [4.). 


Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, rath November 1902. 


with considerable diffidence that 1 venture to add one more to the long list of 
studies of this most fascinating subject. 

Most architects will agree, 1 think, that the undoubted advance of late years in the art 
of architecture has been more marked in domestic work than in any other branch. There 
are doubtless many reasons for this: one of the chief ones appears to me to be that the 
design of houses is more directly influenced than that of most buildings by the growing feeling 
that architecture is /wilding before anything else; that while every architect should carefully 
study the historic styles, and must inevitably be influenced by them to a great extent, modern 
architecture must be founded more on sound and straightforward construction, and the 
suitable treatment of materials, than on the forms of the buildings erected to fulfil the 
requirements of some bygone century. Possibly this view of architecture—the craftsman's 
view—is less applicable to buildings of a more monumental type; but when applied by an 
artist to houses of moderate size it results in simple and suitable types of design which are 
eminently homely and lovable. 

Taking this point of view we may usefully begin by considering certain details of con- 
struction and materials. Some of the constructive methods [ shail mention are unusual, 
though not actually novel, and it would be very interesting if my mention of them should 
evoke a discussion as to their value as compared with the more usual methods, 

A leading principle of modern hygiene is the avoidance of any inaccessible spaces where 
microbes or yermin may thrive without fear of disturbance. In nearly all houses there is 
room for great improvement in this direction, spaces being left under floor-boards, behind skirt- 
ings, in sash frames, &c., which are certain to contain dirt if nothing worse. This objection 
applies in some degree to the cayity in an external wall; but if the wall be well built there 
seems to be little probability of much harm ensuing, and there is no doubt that the non- 
conductivity of the air in the cavity makes the house warmer, and damp is exeluded better ; 
advantages which generally outweigh the less solid character of the construction. An air- 


brick may be put behind the kitehen range or other fireplace to ventilate the cavity, the 
Third Series, Vol. XL. No, &—0 Jan. 1004 8 


S” much has been written and said on the subject of domestic architecture that it is 
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hot brickwork slightly drying and warming the incoming air. No special outlet is necessary. 
A cavity wall with two half-brick skins is too flimsy a construction for good work, exeept 
perhaps for cottages. Ina 16-inch cavity wall it seems better on the whole to put the half- 
brick skin on the outside, though not usual in this district. The greater bulk of the wall 
is then kept dry, and the floors and roof bear on a solid 9-inch wall. The half-brick outer 
skin is necessarily built in stretching bond ; but this does not seem to be a great 
drawback as regards appearance, and is certainly better than introducing snap headers 
for the sake of effect. Some form of wrought-iron tie is probably best for bonding the skins 
ether. 
si I am indebted to Mr. Edgar Wood for the detail of a double-cavity wall, which 
appears to have sume advantages (see fig. 1). It is really three half-brick walls thoroughly _ 
bonded together. Brick headers give more stiffness to a wall than 
iron ties, but cannot be used ina single-cavity wall unless vitrified, 
bE win title @ e or the ends dipped in tar, as they admit damp. Here, if the damp 
runs oF Atremnare courses should get through the headers, it is stopped by the inner 
te Ez cavity; and to get through the wall it would have to percolate 
through at least 21 inches of brickwork in a zigzag direction, or 
pe TG 30 inches if an additional stretcher be inserted between the 
—— headers. This wall is probably warmer than a single-cavity wall 
— owing to the increased temperature and dryness of the air in the 
inner cavity. 

Conerete walls are little used, but in Mr. Sutcliffe’s book on House Construction there is 
a description of an interesting wall of concrete between brick skins, something like the old 
Roman brick-faced concrete. Half-brick walls are built 6 inches apart, and concrete is run 
in between them, about two headers to the square yard being inserted to bond into the 
concrete. I should presume that only about three courses in height could be built at once 
to avoid the pressure of concrete bulging the green brickwork. By this method the trouble 
and cost of wood centering is saved, and it is said that in exposed situations in Wales 
this wall is perfectly water-tight. It is far stronger than a cavity wall, and avoids the some- 
what insanitary hollow space. Stone facing could be used in place of brick. 

The choice of facing bricks is a most important matter: smooth, bard, pressed, machine- 
made bricks are utterly unsympathetic ; they have no texture, no variety of surface ; 
generally hand-made bricks form a far more beautiful wall, especially if they have some 
variety of colour. Evenness of colour should never be insisted on. Sometimes with bricks 
from the same kiln a slight diaper pattern can be made by picking out greyer or redder 
bricks, or they may be used promiscuously. Thin bricks, 2 inches or 2} inches thick, with 
thick joints of grey mortar, make an excellent wall. 

Perhaps the best way to make a wall weatherproof is to render it with Portland cement, 
left plain or rough-cast, either having a very satisfactory appearance. The surface may 
be enriched with well-modelled ornament of any richness desired. I have seen cottages 
effectively decorated with simple patterns made by pressing the bowl of a spoon into the wet 
cement surface, and other equally simple methods may be used. 

A good effect, though less durable, can be got more cheaply by giving a brick wall two or 
three-good coats of limewhite mixed with Russian tallow or cow-dung to prevent it from 
washing off too quickly (as in fig. 6). 

Tile-hanging is a very effective protection against weather. The best method of fixing is 
to nail to Wright's, or other, 14-inch fixing blocks, built in alternately with ordinary brick 
courses to give a 4}-inch gauge. For nailing into the brick joints one has to use brick-on- 
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edge to get the required 44-inch gauge. The system sometimes adopted for this purpose of 
building a cavity wall with brick-on-edge outer skin and half-brick inner skin is very flimsy 
construction ; it is much better to build a solid 9-inch wall of brick-on-edge throughout, as 
the cavity is unnecessary when protected by tile-hanging. 

A very beautiful wall-covering can be made with oak or elm weather-boarding or with 
oak shingles, though perhaps these hardly give the impression of durability, which is so desir- 
able in a building. 

Speaking in Lancashire, and within easy reach of Cheshire, about varieties of walling, one 
naturally refers to half-timber work. The fine old half-timber halls are genuine, straightfor- 
ward construction, and are very picturesque, leading many architects to introduce half-timber 
in their néw buildings. We must, however, recognise that the bye-laws insist on a 9-inch 
brick wall behind the half-timber casing, and in these circumstances it seems to be more 
honest and better construction to show the brick wall than to hide it behind a useless and 
more or less perishable wood-and-plaster casing. 

The walling of, for example, Mr. Prior's cottage at Exmouth is an interesting example of 
a discriminating mixture of materials, which, when well done, gives wonderful texture and 
interest to a wall. The other materials of this cottage are worthy of note, eg. the elm 
weather-boarding and the thatehed roof. Thatch is admirable in appearance, and is warm 
in winter and eool in summer; but the objections to it, especially the risk of fire, are too 
great to make it a practical roofing material in most cases. 

Perhaps the most durable and beautiful roofing material is stone slating, of which a very 
good quality comes from Brighouse, in Yorkshire. The broken colour, the great thickness, 
and the delightful surface texture of good stone slates produce a most charming roof The 
ridge should be sawn out of solid stone, the only possible alternative being a broad lead ridge. 
The actual weight of stone slates is something like three times that of good ordinary slates ; 
but there is no need to increase the strength of roof timbers in this proportion; that most 
important factor, wind pressure, is the same in each case; and also the roof boarding and 
battens ; so that the total pressure on the roof timbers in a roof of 45 degrees pitch is only 
ubout 30 per cent. more in a stone-slated roof than in a roof with ordinary slates, or about 
10 per cent. more than in a tiled roof. 

Nearly as good a roof—many architects would say quite as good—can be made with rough 
green slates, such as Westmorlands; the rougher and smaller, in reason, the better they are 
in appearance. With green slating it is much better, as a rule, to avoid red tile ridges: they 
form too violent a contrast of colour. Solid stone ridges are excel- 
lent; lead is good; and I have seen a greyish-purple half-round 
ridge tile used satisfactorily. 

Some of the grey or purple Welsh slates, though impossible 
over red brick walls, look quite satisfactory with whitewashed or 
rough-cast walls, especially if small, thick, rough slates be chosen. 

Tiles form an admirable roof if they have a satisfactory tex- 
ture. Often they are too smooth and shiny, or, as Mr. Ernest 
Newton once said, “ tike a piece of boiler plate painted pink!" Good 
hand-made tiles can often be had of excellent colour and texture. 
For the ridge a plain balf-round tile is the best, and the hips may 
either have the same or may have the ordinary hip tiles coursing in 
with the other tiles. Generally any ridge finial is better omitted. 

A good verge for either tiled or slated roofs is shown in fig. 2: a single course of 
slates is bedded solid on the top of the gable wall, and the space between these and the roofing 





VERGE TO SLATE OR TILE ROOF 
rw. 2. 
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slates, equal to thickness of battens, is pointed up in cement, giving a strong thick verge with 
a neat soffit, Tilting the verge up an inch or so improves the appearance and prevents water 
from dripping on to the wall. 

To save cost of lead in cheap work cement flashings are sometimes used. The slates 
and boarding should bed solid on a ledge of brickwork (fig. 8) to 
prevent the sagging of rafters from cracking the cement. 

It is probably in the construction of floors that there is most 
room for improvement in ordinary practice, the usual joisted floor 
being eminently combustible, and providing a large inaccessible 
space for dirt between ceiling and boards. 

For the ground floor a solid concrete floor resting on the 
ground is rather cold, and it would seem better to retain the usual 
space between ground and floor. I would suggest a floor of coke- 
breeze concrete, 5 inches thick, resting on sleeper walls 6 feet apart 
or less: with this moderate span steelwork could safely be omitted. Wooden centering would 
be troublesome, but thin corrugated iron resting on the sleeper walls has been suggested by 
Mr. Ralph Nevill as being amply strong and cheap; before it eventually rusted away the 
concrete would have matured to its full strength. Ordinary floor boards can be nailed into 
the coke breeze conerete direct. The usual layer of concrete over the surface of ground could 
be safely omitted, with adequate ventilation to disperse the ground air, so that the cost should 
hardly exceed that of an ordinary joisted floor with layer of concrete under. 

It is probably not quite so easy to get a good and cheap solid concrete construction for 
the upper floors. The spans are greater, and the floors would probably have a more intense 
heat to resist in case of fire. The invaluable record of * Facts on Fire Prevention,’ issued by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, indicates that coke-breeze concrete stands a fire better 
than ordinary ballast concrete, not being so liable to disintegrate and collapse; and that its 
resisting power is greatly increased when expanded metal lathing is embedded in the under 
side. Small-meshed metal lathing, if properly supported, serves as centering, avoiding the 
cost of wooden centering, affords an excellent key for plastering, and considerably increases the 
strength. Fig. 4 shows a suggestion for a floor of coke-breeze concrete (six to one), with 

a Saye steel joists 3 feet apart and metal lathing 

1) Reem Sonass’ nase ve. comcneve. hung beneath them by wires; support for the 

— — — lathing is afforded at two intermediate points 
by wires laced over the tops of joists and 
under rods beneath the lathing, to resist the 
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-  &8train caused by stamping down the concrete. 
— 5* — — — I have no experience of the cost of such a 
be floor, but it appears to be a comparatively 

—— FOR A FLOOR 18:0" SPAN cheap construction. 
——— The advantages of solid concrete floors 


; are resistance to fire, elimination of inac- 
cessible spaces, and durability from the avoidance of rot. ‘The first two of these may be 
secured at slightly less cost by a solid wooden floor composed of 7 inches by 24 inches fir-joists 
placed side by side and spiked together to distribute the load. A depth of 7 inches suffices 
for a span of 21 feet. If the flcor-boards run parallel with the joists the strength is slightly 
increased. The Fire Prevention Committee's tests show that this floor may be thoroughly 
relied on for resistance to fire. 


A still cheaper construction, giving some resistance to fire, has wood beams, laid 8 feet 
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centre to centre, supporting a 2) inch plank floor, on which the floor boards are nailed. The 
underside may be lathed and plastered, or may be wrought and exposed. 

In all cases the resistance to fire is increased by the use of a fireproof plaster. 

The objections to joisted floors apply equally to lath-and-plastered partitions. Wire or 
metal lathing in place of wood laths increases the resistance to fire somewhat, but it is better 
to have a solid construction, either a half-brick wall, a wall of brick-on-edge in cement, or one” 
of the many slab or solid plaster partitions. 

In the staircase resistance to fire is of the greatest value, with a view to providing escape 
from the upper floors. Treads and strings 2 inches thick of fir, or preferably of oak or teak, 
will resist a considerable fire, especially with a soffit of metal lathing and fire-resisting plaster. 

I have seen a beautiful staircase by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, made with solid oak 
steps, which would be absolutely reliable. Stone is untrustworthy in a fire, besides not being 
so homely in appearance as wood. 

Smoking chimneys are sometimes so difficult to remedy that every care should be taken 
to ensure a good draught. The chief point is to keep the flues warm; put them in internal 
walls if possible, and have 9 inches of brickwork round them. In external walls, a flue-pipe 
helps to retain the heat, besides preventing loss of draught : 
by leakage. Eddies from high roofs are fruitfal causes of 
down draught, and stacks must be carried well above the 
nearest ridge. Flues 9 inches by 9 inches draw better than 
larger ones, and are enough for all fires except perhaps the 
kitehen range. The ordinary gathering of brickwork over a 
fireplace opening gives too great a volume of air over the fire ; 
it is better to make the arch extend the full depth of fireplace 
(fig. 5), supporting the arch at sides of flue with a strip of 
York stone, or slab of fire-clay. There are patent fire-clay 
key-blocks which are perhaps still more effectual, having a 
wider opening at the bottom. 

Without touching on other details of lighting, it may be worth while to repeat, from 
Leaning’s Specifications, the suggested scale of electric lights required in ordinary cases. 
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Bedrooms . — . le.p. to each 6 square feet. 
Dining-room , Epes fs Cao 5 © om 9 
Drawing-room =. 7 : = EE 5, ai * 


The usual incandescent lamp is of 16 c.p., so that a dining-room, 25 feet by 18 feet, would 
require seven lamps. Frosted glass globes are advisable, as, although they actually obstruct 
about 10 per cent. of light, they appear to give more light, the less concentrated light not 
causing the pupil of the eye to contract so much. 

My excuse for enlarging so upon the constructive side of our subject must be the convic- 
tion that we cannot get real living architecture unless we base it firmly on practical considera- 
tions. Of course we need a great deal more than utilitarianism ; we need the most inspired 
imagination, the highest artistic gifts, to create work which shall give a thrill of pleasure to 
a brother artist ; but I would reiterate that the basis must be the best possible solution of the 
practical requirements, with the most fitting treatment of the materials. 

The extremely fascinating subject of the planning of houses has been most admirably 
treated by Professor Kerr in The English Gentleman's House and by Mr. J. J. Stevenson 
in House Architecture, but the cardinal principles are ignored in so many plans that I 
may perhaps be excused a brief survey of some of them, having special reference to rather 
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small houses, with the proviso that special circumstances may upset any one of these rales 
sometimes. 

The question of prospect from the windows can hardly be profitably considered in the 
abstract, but should be most earnestly studied on the site before designing a house, with the 
general object of giving to 
each sitting-room a beauti- 
ful prospect, and one which 
shall be so lit up by the 
sun as to look its best at 
the time the room is most 
used. 

Aspect has to be con- 
sidered chiefly with regard 
to the admission of snn- 
shine. An ordinary window 
facing due south admits a 
gleam of sunshine at about 
7.80 «a.., and loses the 
sun about 4.30 p.sr., te. it 
admits sunshine for abont 
nine hours. An east win- 
dow has its last ray of sun- 
shine about 10.80 a.m. 

The dining-room, used 
in © small house for all 
meals and often also as a 
sitting-room, should face 
south-east or south, getting 
sunshine until 1.80 or 4.80 
tM. A dining-room facing 
west would not only be un- 
comfortably hot for dinner, 
but the almost level rays of 
the evening sun would in- 
conveniently dazzle the 
diners, who could not well 
move about to avoid the 






— — glare. The steeper angle 
—S of midday sunshine through 
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a south window prevents it 
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NOU AT WARTERD CHESHIRE me G PICONNTL £096 THOD & FEACY WORTWINCTON an while at table. 
— The drawing-room, 


being chiefly used in the 
afternoon and evening, should have a south or weat aspect, or preferably both, 50 as to get 
two views from its windows. ‘The evening sun is no inconvenience here, as the occupants can 
move their positions to avoid it. The kitchen and larders should look north, though east is 


permissible. Obviously these rooms should avoid the sun's heat as much as possible. 
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In actual planning it is rarely possible to get every room arranged perfectly, but I will 
notice a few points which may assist in forming an ideal to aim at in each case. 

In sitting-rooms the door is generally best at the further end of the wall at right angles 
to the wall containing fireplace. In all rooms the hinges of the door should be on side nearest 
fireplace. Exceptions, of course, occur to every rule. 

Taking some of the rooms individually, the dining-room, if chiefly used for meals, is 
perhaps best lighted by a big window, or pair of windows, at one end, ensuring a side light 
to all the diners, with a 
stnaller window near the ins Cooma 
other end to give the carver F > House — — — 
sufficient light. On the 
other hand, for its use as 
a sitting-room it is often 
pleasant to have windows 
along the side of the room 
(see fig. 7). One cannot 
dogmatise as to which is 
better; each case must be 
decided on its merits. The 
serving door should be 
close to sideboard, and 
both doors may well be at 
one end of the room, leav- 
ing the other end free from 
doors and possible draughts. 
A serving-hatch direct to 
the dining-room should not 
be used: it is detrimental 
to privacy, and requires 
two servants to work it 
properly. 

In the drawing-room AUIRED © CORBETT ARIBA, AMKKY, MANCHESTER 
the value of a fine view from 
the windows is greatest, and 
this should be obtained, if 
possible, even at the sacri- 
fice, in exceptional cases, of 
a sunny aspect, though no 
effort should be spared to 
get both aspect and prospect 
right. 

It is often desirable to connect the drawing-room with the morning-room or library by 
means of folding or sliding doors to make a larger room on special occasions. Folding doors, 
though they take up a lot of room, are to he preferred on sanitary grounds, as it is difficult to 
facilitate the cleaning-out of the hollow space required to receive sliding doors. The incon- 
venient transmission of sound through folding doors may in some cases be overcome by 
putting a small ante-room between the two rooms: this could be used as a passage to the 
garden (as in fig. 7). 
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The third sitting-room may be a study or library, and should have a good place for a 
writing-table with a left-front light, as shown in Professor Kerr's study plan. 

Instead of having three rather cramped sitting-rooms there is a growing tendency in 
small houses to have one large hall or living room, with plenty of space to move about in, 
and a small room to receive visitors in, &e. This is an admirable arrangement for an 
informal seaside or country house. 1n an interesting small house by Mr. Ernest Newton the 
large hall, the dining-room, and a small drawing-room are all joined together by wide folding 
doors. This system of throwing several rooms into one is widely adopted in America, where the 
general use of powerful heating apparatus appears to encourage an open system of planning. 

The ground floor w.c. should be separate, and entered through the lavatory. ‘The lavatory 
may serve as hat and coat room, but a separate room for hats Ce. has the advantage of being 
accessible while the lavatory is being used. 

The kitehen range should be lighted from the left to throw light on to the range 
without obstruction by the cook's right arm: a right-hand light is not so bad as light from 
the opposite side of the kitchen, which is intercepted by the cook's body. In some cases a 
lantern light can be provided throwing light down on to the range, and also providing excellent 
top ventilation. As the kitchen is generally the servants’ sitting-room, it is pleasant to have 
& boarded floor to most of its area, but there should be a broad tiled or cemented area at the 
fireplace side leading to the scullery, this being the part most likely to get dirty. The scullery 
doorway should be as close to the range as possible ; the actual door may sometimes be omitted 
with advantage, leaving a mere opening. It is a mistake tocramp the size of kitchen; in some 
cases it may usefully be as big as the dining-room or very little less. 

Great care must be taken to cut off the kitchen from the rest of the house by a ventilated 
lobby to prevent the smell of cooking from permeating the house. This may be effected by 
a serving lobby, giving access from kitchen to dining-room and to hall (or if it give access to 
the front door without passing through the hall so much the better: see fig. 7), or in small 
plans the pantry may be effectively used in the same way. 

In the scullery a small range or gas-stove is useful. Sometimes the scullery develops 
into a back kitchen, with a sink, where much of the cooking and all the rougher work can 
be done, the kitchen then becoming a servants’ sitting-room, where some cooking is done 
occasionally. 

The larder must not open direct from the kitchen, the hot air being injurious: it may 
open from the scullery, but is best approached from a ventilated passage or from the pantry. 

There are many opinions as to the best sink for washing glasses &¢, in the pantry: a 
good one is made of 2-inch teak, put together with red lead and brass screwa without any 
lead lining. As the butler or parlourmaid will attend to the front door the pantry should be 
near it, and its window may usefully overlook the approach. 

In bedrooms draughts would probably pass from either door or window to fireplace, and 
the bed should be clear from them. It is generally advised that the window should be on the 
left side of the bed, especially where the aspect is east, to avoid the morning sun direct in the 
sleeper'’s eyes; but I think there is no great objection to a window at the foot of the bed, light 
from the right side being worst for most people. In America no bedroom is complete without 
a large cupboard, often four or five feet square; and I think most of our clients’ wives would 
welcome more cupboards, even though the room had to be proportionately reduced in size, 

American plans often contain valuable suggestions, as may be seen in an article by 
Mr. A. N. Paterson in the R.I.B.A. Journan, Vol. V. {1898}, No. 12. One of the plans there 
illustrated has cleven bedrooms and five bathrooms. Few English clients would agree to 
such an ample provision, but two bathrooms in a house are greatly to be desired in place of 
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the usual one. A lead safe under a bath is very unsightly : it is much better to provide a tile 
or mosaic surface to a concrete floor. 

The combination of the various elements of a plan to form an organic whole is a most 
difficult matter: perfection is rarely possible, and one has to weigh carefully the relative 
merits of various arrangements to secure the best possible compromise. One has to guard 
against fixed ideas; often the plan first thought of embodies some favourite arrangement 
which one regards as unalterable, or as incapable of improvement; if alternative schemes be 
worked out, entirely abandoning this pet device, other possibilities will develop, and very 
possibly the plan as a whole may gain. 

Though the plan is naturally put on paper first, the entire building must grow in the 
designer's mind as a whole, in plan, elevation, and section, so far as its broad characteristics 
are concerned ; and parti- 
cular attention must be paid 
to the roof, arranging the 
plan so that it can be roofed 
naturally and beautifully. 
The plan should be simple 
and straightforward, with 
no waste of space in pas- 
sages, though some ampli- 
tude in the hall and stsir- 
case is well worth its cost in 
giving dignity and comfort. 

In designing the ele- 
vations the factor of mate- 
rials is of the greatest im- 
portance: the scheme must 
be mentally realised as a 
combination of materials of 
certain colours and tex- 
tures, not merely as a 
pleasing arrangement of fm. B—NANSEY HOYD, WUNIEREPINED, th. EDGAR Woon, Anctrracr, 
lines on paper. Local 
materials generally take their place best as part of the landscape, but the proper preference 
for them should not prevent the use of better materials from elsewhere. 

In speaking of materials the subject of terra-cotta is a rather thorny one: it may be a 
prejudice, but my own feeling is that for country houses terra-cotta should never be used, t.c. 
terra-cotta in the ordinary sense of the term. On the other hand moulded brick may be a 
useful material, if treated as brick, in small pieces, not in big blocks. I may cite as an 
example a house by Mr. Lutyens, where the window jambs are of moulded brick, but the 
transome and head, for which a material in long lengths is preferable, are of stone; or 
another window where the bearing part of the head is of stone surmounted by a course of 
moulded brick on edge, the mitres at angles being worked in stone, thus utilising the good 
qualities of both materials. 





*.* In illustration of the papar some of the domestic work of the following architects was illustrated by over fifty 
lantern-slides of plana and views :—Mesers. Balfour und Turner, John Belcher, Reginald Blomfield, Detmar Blow, Gay 
Dawber, Horace Field, Ernest George and Peto, Hare, Lethaby, Lorimer, Lutyens, Macartney, Ernest Newton, Prior, 
Kicardo, Norman Shaw, Leonard Stokes, Troup, Allan P. Vigers, Voysey, Edgar Wood, Thos, and Percy Worthington 
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CHRONICLE. 
Southwark Bridge. 

The following correspondence has passed be- 
tween the Council of the Institute and the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London :— 

Ist December 19038. 

Sir,—The Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, having learned that it has been 
decided to invite competitive designs for the re- 
building of Southwark Bridge, are most anxious 
that every encouragement should be afforded to 
ecmpetitors to give the fullest consideration to 
the architectural quality of the bridge as well as 
to its engineering necessities, To this end the 
Council desire to press upon the Corporation the 
appointment of an eminent architect in associa- 
tion with an eminent engineer, the two to act in 
collaboration as assessors in the competition, and 
that it be made a condition that an architect and 
an engineer should be associated in the execution 
of the work. 

We are to point out that such a practice obtains 
largely in France, and that the great majority of 
the bridges in the City of Paris are admired for 
their suitability of purpose and artistic qualities, 
and reflect credit upon the city and its method of 
obtaining these results. 

The Council are confident that if a similar 
practice were adopted for the designs of bridges 
over the Thames a satisfactory result would be 
obtained and one that would be ed with 
favour by all who have the interests of this im- 
portant matter at heart. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
Hon. Secretary. 

W. J. Locks, 
Sceretary. 


Guildhall, £.C., 22nd December 1903, 
Sin,—I have to inform you that the letter of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architocis relative to the reconstruction of South- 
wark Bridge has been considered by the Bridge 
House Estates Committee, and they desire me to 
acquaint you that in proceeding with the matter 


The Town Clerk, Guildiall. 
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they are acting in consultation with the President 
of your Institute.—1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


The Secretary R.I.B.A. James Ben. 


The Architects’ Registration Question, 

The nature of the business on the paper for 
last Monday attracted a very full attendance, the 
Meeting being strictly confined to members. 
Most of the Presidents of the Allied Societies 
weve present, even from such distant parts as 
Dublin and Glasgow. There was a good sprinkling, 
too, of ordinary members from the provinces. 
The President, before coming to the main busi- 
ness of the evening, took occasion to address a few 
words of welcome to the country members, and 
expressed the hope that their London brethren 
would have many further opportunities of meeting 
them in that room. 

Notice of their intention to submit to the Meet- 
ing certain motions had been duly lodged in ac- 
cordance with By-law 56 by Messrs. G. A. T. 
Middleton [4.]; Butler Wilson [.), President of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society ; 
J. W. Beaumont F. President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects; John Woolfall [#.), Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Architectural Society ; Edgar 
G, C. Down [A.], on behalf of the Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society; 
and Herbert Davis [P), on behalfof the York Archi. 
tectural Society, The motions were as follows :— 

1, That this Institute isin favour of the general 

principle of the compulsory examination 
and registration of srchiteots 

2. That a Committee be appointed to consider 

what steps should be taken to give effect 

— —— to report t to 

a Special Gene eeti fore the : 
. _ ing of Parliament. te — 
$. To nominate this Committee, 

Tue Prestpent, after the formal business was 
concluded, said he had one or two letters of regret 
for non-attendance, One from Mr.Gotch; one from 
Mr. Harold Hughes of Bangor, who said he had 
received a — letter from the President of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Society, asking if he was in 
favour of statutory registration of architects. He 
now wrote: “ From the point of view of a provincial 
architect, I feel strongly adverse to the movement. 
Registration would only give to a number of in- 
competent architects a position they neither have 
nor deserve,”” Mr. John Bilson, of Hull, wrote that 
he was extremely sorry he could not attend the 
Institute Meeting to vote against registration, and 
regretted it the more, “ because,” he says, “ there 
appears to be a prevalent opinion that provincial 
architects are more generally in favour of these 
registration proposals than I believe to be actually 
the case." Mr. Hadfield, who was also strongly 
against statutory registration, had written his 
regret at not being able to come. Sir William 
Emerson, whose name had been rather largely 
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cireularised in connection with this matter, and 
who had been quoted as if in favour of such re- 
gistration, wrote; “I am quite against it, and 
feel that the best ration is becoming a 
member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects." There had been the same misapprehension 
with regard to Mr. John Slater; but Mr. Slater 
was present, and he hoped would speak for himself. 

Tue Presipent having called on Mr. G. A. T, 
Middleton [A.) as being first on the notice-paper, 
Mr. Middleton stated that he was giving way to 
Mr. Butler Wilson [2?.). 

Mr. Butter Winsox said that he proposed, if 
permitted, to drop the first and to propose the 
second motion with a little amendment. As 
President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society he ed therefore to move, “ That 
“a committee, consisting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and representa- 
tives of the Allied Societies, be appointed to consi- 
der what steps shall be taken to give effect to 
the principle of registration, and to report thereon 
to a Special General Meeting." 

Tue Prestpent pointed out that this motion 
differed from any of those on the notice-paper, 
and: ruled that it was not competent to bring it 
forward except as an amendment to those motions. 
After some discussion it was arranged that Mr. 
Middleton should move the first resolution—vizx. 
“That this Institute is in favour of the general 
principle of the compulsory examination and re- 
gistration of architects '"—and that Mr. Butler 
Wilson should then bring forward his proposition 
as an amendment. This haying been done,— 

Mr. Burner Wiusox said he did not propose to 
advance any arguments in favour of registration, 
nor to attempt to snatch a few ——— by 
any persuasive eloquence. Nor was it his inten- 
tion to take up the time of the Meeting by a 
lengthy dissertation relative to the present posi- 
tion of the profession ; the existing educational 
provisions ; significance of legal registration ; 
the educational results of registration; the en- 
hanced position of the profession ; the disciplinary 
results which would follow; the higher mental 
capacity of those entering the profession; the 
——— art objections; the impossibility of 
voluntary efforts achieving equivalent results ; the 

of an Act being obtained; the import- 

ance of the Institute taking the lead before it was 
too Jate; the benefits to architecture. The time 
for the discussion of registration as principle was 
past. They knew almost by heart all the arguments 
which had been adv: for and against. The 
President himself had said in his Address, “ These 
ments 8 to me to remain much the 
same to-day, on both sides, as they were in 1889." 
If the opponents of registration were sincere, 
they must equally have given careful considera- 
tion to and made up their minds on this question, 
80 that — he might say in fayour would 
not affect their decision. They would be as little 
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interested in listening to his viows as he should 
be in hearing theirs. If the open mind had not 
been able to come to a decision by means of the 
mass of argument and discussion which had been 
going on since the year 1854, it was absurd 
to think that a serious conclusion could be 
arrived at during the short time the meet- 
ing would occupy. In those circumstances he 
would respectfully ask that those opposed to the 
motions would s the Meeting the infliction of 
a wearisome reiteration of well-worn views. If 
his request were disregarded he might, as mover 
of the motion, take advantage of his right of 
reply before any vote was taken either upon his 
motion or upon any amendment, There were, 
however, as op to familiar theories, some 
very substantial facts upon which he should be 
deeply interested to learn their views: facts, he 
thought, which might with much more profit 
engage their attention, and which he did not see 
that they could ignore. He reminded the Meet- 
ing that it was at the express request of the 
Institute * the — —— obtained the 
opinion o ir members ing registration. 
That request, he assumed, was not an idle, but 
a serious request. What had been tho reply ? 
There were seventeen Allied Societies in the 
United Kingdom. Fourteen of those had by 
special resolution declared in favour of registra- 
tion. That was a circumstance which might well 
form a subject for discussion. Those fourteen 
Societies were at present bound together by a 
common desire. Whether a refusal would but 
bind them closer together remained to be seen. 
He had received many letters with regard to the 
— of registration, and he would quote 

ortly from two. A Fellow of the Institute, Mr. 
Leslie Ower, practising in Dundee, wrote that he 
thought “the time for debating the question on 
its merits is past; now the closure should bo 
applied and the vote taken to show how parties 
stand. Should the Institute maintain as hereto- 
fore the position of determined obstruction, I for 
one am willing to join with the other provincial 
members in cutting the membership en masse." 
The Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architectural 
Association wrote as follows: “A few weeks ago 
I was again asked to write to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to say that if some steps were not 
taken soon we shall be unable to retain the opinion 
that the Institute should take the lead." He 
would ask the Institute seriously to consider and 
realise what this combined verdict of the fourteen 
Allied Societies meant. There had been an 
attempt to discount the verdict of one Allied 
Society by a statement that some one hundred of 
its members abstained from voting, and it was 
remarked how much they were entitled to respect 
for declining to come to a hasty detision upon a 
question which so far had only exercised the 
minds of the profession for the short of half 
a century! One might just as well doubt the 
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right of the Government of this — to hold 
wer when s0 & proportion of the en- 
ranchised abstained from voting. Had —— 
tion of the community ever been applauded or 
held up to the respect of its fellows? He would 
come nearer home and ask what —— of the 
Institute abstained from voting ; for following that 
line of reasoning the decisions of the Institute 
had never expressed the wishes of its members, 
Did the Institute t those of its members 
whose participation in its conduct was confined to 
the payment of their subscriptions? He could 
imagine certain cireumstances—he did not say 
they existed—under which members who would 
pay their subscriptions and remain quiescent in 
some remote corner of the provinces would en- 
gender in certain minds not only unbounded 
respect but absolute affection. This species of 
respect was easily analysed and assayed. But 
those who were interested and earnest were, he 
ventured to think, entitled to what little respect 
there might be remeining after it had been 
showered upon ths indifferent. To request the 
Allied Societies to give their verdict, and when, 
by special resolution, they had done so to turn 
round and attempt to belittle and almost to ques- 
tion the value of their formal and constitutional 
actions, would be a proceeding which, if it were in- 
dulged in, he would leave others to characterise, 
There were present that evening presidents or 
representatives of some twelve Allied Societies, 
with their honorary secretaries and membera 
supporting them, and amongst them were men 
whose work they admired and whose judgment 
they respected. They had journeyed in the 
te some thousands of miles to attend this 
meeting, and it might be relied upon that they 
had not incurred the attendant trouble and expense 
either to have their constitutional actions dis- 
counted or to be wearied by threadbare objections 
to registration. They had come to reiterate their 
regular and formal decisions, and to carry back 
to their respective Societies the answer that would 
bo given to them by the Institute-—The speaker 
concluded by moving the amendment in the 
terms above set out, 

Mr. G. ©, Asuurm, RH.A. President of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, said 
that after the exhaustive the —— had 
made he felt inclined merely to second the amend- 
ment formally ; but there were one or two remarks 
that he would make before doing so. In the first 
nee he wished to explain that the prominent 
deas in their minds in approaching this question 
were, first of all, that they were supporting a 
measure that they believed to be for the benefit 
of Art in the abstract and of the majority of the 
practising members of the profession; the second 
was that they, members of the Institute of 
Ireland—and he was for that Institute— 
were thoroughly loyal to the R.IB.A. They 
fully realised that no successful scheme of Regis- 
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tration would be carried out unless the vast 
majority of the profession, of the Institute and 
the other representative Societies of the profes- 
sion, were at one. Their hope, was 
that if they found that on a pléhiscite the majority 
of the practising members of the profession wore 
against them —— they looked for was to 
to convert that majority by argument into a 
———— so that as the ultimate result an over- 
whelming majority might be obtained. The 
— had so fully debated, not only in 
is room on a former occasion, but in the Presi- 
dential Addresses, that he felt he ought not to 
detain the Meeting, but begged formally to 
secoud the amendment. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont said that, as President 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, he wished 
to spores Mr. Butler Wilson's amendment, The 
Manchester Society of Architects some time ago 
passed a Resolution in favour of registration if it 
were taken up by the R.L.B.A. In August last, 
in order that he might get information for his 
Presidential Address, he wrote to all the Seere- 
taries of the Allied Societies asking if they would 
give him information as to whether they had 
considered and passed any Resolutions u the 
circular sent out by the R.I.B.A. Council, or on 
a Memorandum re a Statutory Diploma for 
Architects which was sent round to 
Allied Societies who were asked to give 
their opinion about it, He received at 
that time twelve replies from Secretaries of the 
Allied Societies. Six of them said that their 
Societies had passed Resolutions in favour of 
Registration ; one Society had not recently dis- 
cussed the matter, but formerly were much of the 
opinion of the R.LB.A. Council; two Societies 
wore divided in opinion; and the remaining three 
had not —— the question at all. Since that 
time he had received communications which led 
him to the conclusion that, out of the sixteen 
Allied Societies which had been approached on the 
subject, thirteen or fourteen—he thought fourteen 
—had * Resolutions in favour of Registra- 
tion. He thought, therefore, that the Council 
must take into careful consideration the Resolu- 
tions passed by the Allied Societies, The Pro- 
vincial Societies did not, of course, consider that 
registration would do any good to the present 
generation of architects; it was not for that that 
they were trying, but for fature generations. 
The cxinbinel point was that of education and 
— examination. There was no doubt 
that the obligatory examinations of the R.I.B.A. 
had been @ magnificent thing for the profession, 
but there wass certain failure in them. Many 
students entered for and passed the Preliminary 
ond the Intermediate Examinations, but did not 
appear at all forthe Final, which was the princi 
examination to test whether a man was quali 
for the profession or not; and yet these students 
went on and practised as architects. Under 
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Registration, lowever, every architect would be 
bound to the examinations before he could 
call hi or be dubbed “architect.” Surely 
that was something—it was a title for their 
students to look forward to. At present, whether 
it was want of enthusiasm on the part of 
students, or thut they felt an indifference on the 
subject, they knew that the fact of not passing the 
R.1.B.A. examinations was no bar to their tis- 
ing as architects; and that was probably case 
with many of the students who failed to 
come up for the Final Examination. The 
President had mentioned in his Opening Ad- 
dress that it would be difficult to know whom 
to include or whom to exclude in the first Regis- 
tration. His (the speaker's) feeling was that they 
must be large-minded in the matter, It was no 
good ing out names and getting a big oppo- 
sition against them. If Registration was to be 
carried, many persons would have to be admitted 
into their ranks whom probably they should not 
almit otherwise; but it must be remembered that 
that was only for a short time—only for the 
man’s lifetime. If the Registration measure 
had been passed twenty years ago, he believed 
there would have been very few architects prac- 
tising in the present day who had not all 
the compulsory examinations. The question, too, 
was not one only in connection with the R.I.B.A. 
and its Allied Societies; there were hundreds of 
architects practising throughout the kingdom who 
were not members either of the Institute or of 
the Allied Societies, and those onght to be taken 
into consideration as well. The information they 
had got together showed, to his mind certainly, 
that there was a very large majority, in the 
vinces especially, in favour of Registration. 
hether there would be a majority among 
members of the R.L.B.A. could be ascertained only 
by ballot. It would, however, scarcely do for the 
R.LB.A. Council to sit still and say, * We do not 
consider that Registration is for the pro- 
fession.”’ If there was this majority amongst the 
architects of the country, the matter ought to be in- 
quired into by the Council and dealt with by them. 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anpgnson, F\R.S.E., Past 
President, said he had come prepared to deal with 
the original motion which was printed and circu- 
lated, and he had intended to move as an amend- 
ment “That the matter be referred to the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Institute of British Architects.” 
Mr. Butler Wilson’s amendment he could not 
ibly accept, because it seemed to him to pre- 
‘ates the whole case. The words of that amend- 
ment were; “ That a committee, consisting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and representatives of the Allied Societies, 
be appointed to consider what steps should be 
taken to give effect to the principle of registration, 
and to report thereon to a Special General Meet- 
.” That was giving away the whole case. 
According to that Committee would have in- 
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structions to consider what steps were to be taken 
to give effect to Registration ; in other words this 
would be admitting the who iple of Regis- 
tration. As he ventured to a totally different 
view and to dissent from all had been said by 
the gentlemen who had spoken in favour of the 
principle of Registration, he could not possibly 
necept the words of that amendment, If the 
words ** what steps should be taken to give effect" 
were omitted, and the President and Council were 
willing to accept it, he should be willing to move 
as an ame t, * That a committee, consistin 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, representatives of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and representatives of the 
Allied Societies, be appointed to consider the 
principle of Registration, and to report thereon to 
a Special General — 

He Presment: Will that meet your views, 
Mr. Batler Wilson ? 

Mr. Butter Winson ; It will, Sir. 

Mr, Macvicar Axpeprsox: Then I venture to 
move that, Sir, in place of the amendment that 
has been put before us.—Mr. Macvicar Anderson 
went on to say that he considered that Registra- 
tion would be the most fatal thing that the pro- 
fession or the Institute could adopt, and ruinous 
in the extreme, for two reasons, to mention 
nothing else. First of all, the profession would 
be swamped with a mass of men ittedly un- 
qualified and the very people the promoters of 
Kegistration professed their desire to get rid of by 
their Bill. Secondly, their action would inevit- 
ably create a splitin the profession of architecture. 
His own course was tly clear—he knew what 
he would do if Registration were adopted by the 
Institute, and he believed a very large number of 
architects in better positions than himself would 
take the same course, Were these things to be 
desired in the interests of architecture ? 

Mr. H. T. Hare M, President of the Archi- 
tectural Association (London), seconded 
Anderson’s amendment. The course, he said, 
that Mr, Anderson had proposed was so obviously 
the right course to take that he was sure it would 
ap to the Meeting, 

Tue Presipenr said that the amendment 
proposed seemed to meet them all, and he would 
only say, on bebalf of the Council of the Insti- 
tute, that they were so fully alive to the — 
the opinion of the Presidents of the i 
Societies who had been good enough to come to 
the meeting, that they would not certainly think 
of ignoring their opinion which they had taken 
the trouble to lay before them, and that they were 
quite prepared and willing to go into the whole 
mutter. ‘Chere was a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the proposal. The President then put as 
« substantive motion—viz, “That a committee, 
consisting of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British ish Architects, and representatives of the 
Allied Societies, be appointed to consider the 


ae 


principle of Registration, and to report thereon to 
n Special General Meeting.” 
On a show of hands apparently every hand was 


‘held up for the motion. But “ On the contrary " 


being called, one hand was raised. The President 
declared the motion carried, with one diesentient. 


The Plumters’ Registration Bill. 

The Plumbers’ Registration Bill that passed 
the Honse of Lords in 1902, but failed, m the 
hands of a private member, to pass the House of 
Commons, has the full approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

It provides for the constitution of a Council, 

of fourteen members, nominated by the 
following bodies:—Three by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; two by the Association of County 
Councils; two by Association of Municipal 
Corporations ; two by the National Association of 
Master Plumbers ; two by the National Association 
of Operative Plumbers; one by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects; one by the City and Guilds 
of London Institute; one by the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, to frame a scheme for the 
registration of plumbers, such scheme to be 
approved by the Local Government Board and 
confirmed " Parliament. 

The chief object of the Bill is to afford sddi- 
tional safeguards to the public health by en- 
couraging the better training of plumbers, and by 
enabling persons employing plumbers to select, if 
they wish to do so, workmen who have given 
evidence of their qualification to carry out satis- 
factorily work in connection with sanitation and 
the public water supply. 

1¢ Bill does not contemplate any monopoly, 
and does not in any way intorfere with the rights 
of non-registered plumbers. It does, however, 
prohibit such plumbers from representing them- 
selves to be registered. 

It is to be particularly noticed that any scheme 


framed by the Council is subject to the approval 


‘of the Local Government Board and confirmation 


by Parliament. Therefore any scheme to receive 
such — and confirmation must necessarily 
ensure that all trade interests, as well as all public 
interests, be fully and fairly safeguarded. 


The late William Pain 

William Pain, who died on 19th of December, 
in his sixty-seventh year, was a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Lee & Pain, of 68, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. He was elected Associate of the Institute 
in 1869 and Fellow in 1875. In conjunction with 
his partners he was largely employed as a rating 
surveyor, and in dealing with controversial cases 
arising out of compensation claims, rights to light 
and air, As aurveyors his firm were concerned in 
the development and laying out of several landed 
properties in the suburbs of London, including 
estates at Clapham, Holloway, Isleworth, and 
Putney. Their architectural work comprised 
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many country houses, the building of Her Majesty's 
Opera House, various improvements at the Hay- 
market Theatre, St. John’s Church, Patney, St. 
Stephen's Church, Wandsworth, and the Lod 
of St. Katharine’s Hospital in Regent's Park, 
several school buildings, Ac. Mr. Pain served as 
member of the Council of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster Schcol of Artin Taf- 
ton Street, and played a leading part in the recent 
negotiations for the transfer of the museum 
buildings and the art collection to the Architec- 
tural Association. 


Proposed Memorial to Mr, Penrore at Athens, 


A movement is on foot to set up a memorial to 
Mr. Penrose at Athens, and o numerous and 
representative Committee has been formed to 
raise subscriptions and to give shape to the 
scheme. On the Committee are the Presidents 
of the Royal Academy and the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Master of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, and others representative of art and 
archwology in this country; Sir Edwin Egerton, 
British Minister at Athens, Dr, Dirpfeld, of the 
German Institute at Athens, Professor Goodwin, 
formerly Director of the American School, M. 
Homolle, Director of the French School, » repre- 
sentative of the R.1.B.A. (Mr. H. H. Statham), and 
representatives of the Hellenic Society and of 
the British School at Athens. A circular has 
been issued as follows :-— 


It is felt by many of Mr. Penvoee's friends and colleagues 
that it would be appropriate to establish some memorial 
of him in Athens, with which city hin name has been so 
closely and honourably connected for upwards of fifty 
years. It was as the exponent of the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture that, as one ae 1851, Mr. Penrose won 
his first recognition, and the second edition of his famous 
Monograph, published by the Society of Dilettanti in 1988, 
still maintains its authority. Mr, Penrose was the first 
Director of the British School at Athens, he designed the 
original schoo! building, and he served on the Managing 
Committee until his death. He was also enlled in more 
than once of late years by the Athenian authorities to 
advise as to the preservation of the Parthenon. 

It would seem natural that any such memorial as 
suggested should be in connection with the British School, 
elther in the form of s sepurate artistic memorial or of 
some addition to the buildings of the School which might 
be associated with his name, 

Tt «o happens that at the present moment the need of 
further accommodation for the School Library is becoming 
urgent, The existing Library in the Director’s house is 
all but fall, and the room is foand to be too «mull for the 
open meotings of the School, The Manazing Committee 
have therefore been considering the question of com- 
pleting the original plan of the Students’ Hostel by build. 
ing ® a room which ahall serve the double pore of 
& Library and a Hall for meeting: The Director te 
strongly of opittion that such a room would add greatly 
to the efficiency of the School. The books would then be 
all under one roof, as the special library collected by Mr. 
Finlay, and generously presented to the School by Mr, 
W H. Cooke, — alrendy housed in the Hostel. If this 
change were mude, space at present ocoupied by the 
sed dh —— a welcome addition to the Direstor's 
quarters, which are at present somewhat cramped, expeciall 
in the matter of reception rooms, * 


CHRONICLE 


Tt has been ted to this Committee that if the 
proposed new Li building were taken as the main 
object of the Penrose Memorial Fund, the double purpose 
wonld be served of helping the School in which Mr. 
Penrose took so keen an interest, and of permanently 
associating his name with a building In constant use by 
successive generations of students If funds allowed, « 
bust or portrait of Mr. Penrose might be placed in this 
building, and in any ense a tablet with suitable inscription 
would mark ite memorial character. 

Pians have already been made for such a hall. with 
studies attached, and it is estimated that the building, 
with library fittings, and the poet portrait, would cost 
about 1,.200/. This sum will suffice to provide for good 
work at the usual cost of building operations in Athens, 
and the estimate is based upon figures obtained from the 
contractor who wax employed, with very sitisfacto 
results, in building the existing portion of the Hostel. 
Some part of the cost can be defrayed out of Sebool 
funds, and the late Mrs. Sutherland Orr and Mrs. 
Matthews, sisters of the late Lord Leighton, being desirous 
to mark their brother's interest in the School by some 
approprinte gift, generously allowed the sum of 
1541, 16s, 6d, which they had placed at the Hon, 
Treasurer's disposal, to be applied to this parpose. The 
Committee hope that this scheme will commend itself to 
those friends and admirers of Mr. Penrose who desire to 
see his name and work worthily commemorated in Athens, 
and that in this way the necessary funds many be pro- 
vided to carry out thie important object. 


lodged betthe th — vot A —— 
the Hon. Secretary ar reasurer, Mr. 
George Macmillan, St. Martin's Street, London, 
W.C., or may be paid direct to the account of the 
* Penrose Memorial Fund” at the Covent Garden 
Branch of the London and —* Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Stained Glass at the Abbey. 


Referring to the stained glass window in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey mentioned 
in his lecture on Coloured Glass (ante, p, 68), Pro- 
fessor Aitchison writes that his criticism was not 
directed against the presont window, but against 
that removed some time ago. It was, he believes, 
at the burial of Browning the poet that he was 
seated opposite the old windows of the south 
transept. ‘The lecture was based on notes taken 
during a en in England, — and Italy — 
years ago for the purpose of studying stain 

lass ; and in writing his lecture for tha Acadeety 

t year, the Professor forgot that the window he 
objected to had been replaced by the present one, 


REVIEWS. 


BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Building Superintendence. A Manual for Young Archi- 
tects, Students, and Others interested in Building Ope- 
rations as carried on at the Present Day. By T- A. 
Clark, Fetlow of the American Tnstitute of Architects. 
15th ed. Price 12%, 6d, 80, Lond. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


What is a building superintendent? A fairly 
complete answer to the question is embodied in 
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an interesting American work on “ ing Super- 
intendence "’ by Mr. T. M. Clark, now revised, re- 
written, and electrotyped in a fifteenth edition. 
Ata very early stage in the pernsal of this book 
we are led to speculate as to the standpoint from 
which the author treats his subject. The realistic 
dialogue which passes between the superintendent 
and the ee workmen on his job * — with a 
suggestion of personal experience. calls, 
however, are made upon the credulity of the 
reader that one verges on the disappointing con- 
viction that the author is too imaginative in his 
pictures of virtue triumphant over the trichery 
with which it is encompassed. 

The building superintendent tells how he super- 
intends the erection of a stone church and a 
wooden dwelling-house, giving many valuable 
hints on the best way to do almost everything 
connected with such buildings in America. In a 
later chapter we find model specifications and 
model forms of contract, the treatise closing 
with a description of steel-frame construction in 
commercial architecture—not from the clerk of 
works’ point of view this time, but as seen from 
the inside of an architect's office. Touching the 
subject of model specifications, the author re- 
marks upon the futility of producing a specifi- 
cation by altering and amending a printed draft, 
With this we must unreservedly agree. In - 
tice there is much inducement to the proceliare, 
especially when a number of buildings of the same 
class are erected year after year, calling, as it 
would seem, for almost identical specifications. 
No harm is done if the use of the printed draft 
stops short at the preambles of trades and descrip- 
tions of materials and workmanship, making all 
other matter serve only as reminders; but an 
attempt to juggle a printed form into an intelli- 
gible specification of the ing needs of the 
sanitary plumber’s trade, for instance, is simply 
inviting trouble with the builder and yexation to 
all concerned. This is particularly the case if the 
work in execution has been varied intentionally 
or surreptitiously from the specification of doubtful 
meaning. The thought ary oceur here: 8 ; 
if a specification is written by a competent hand, 
it matters not whether the start be made on a 
ages draft or on a clean sheet of paper. True, 

at herein is the danger: the very existence of 
the printed draft induces the mistake so often 
made, in giving the writing of the ification 
to an inexperienced assistant in the belief that he 
cannot go wrong with so much of the document 
already in printed form. The power to write a 
good specification is a rare gift ; artistic — or 
the most profound constructional knowledge 
redicate the power to write a specification that 
contain every detail necessary to the proper 
completion of a building, and that throughout 
shall have but one, an obvious meaning. A printed 
draft specification must ever be an anachronism, to 
use one is illogical, and it would seem as unreason: 


not 
8 


a 
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able for ala tocreate a testamentary trastona of the works; accepting not doubtful compliments 
aixpenny will form as foran architect to expect to nor hospitality in any form from forbidden sourees, 


produce a good specification on a printed draft. 
On the whole, the student or young practitioner 
will be well advised to take a strictly academic 
interest only in model specifications, whether 
English or American. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the evident 
po ity of Mr. Clark's book is due to the ex- 
cellence of the chapters dealing —— with 
the duties of the clerk of works, but the author's 
anxiety to do as much good as possible prompts 
him to write for the instruction of a wider circle. 
He avers “that it is often necessary and always 
desirable that unprofessional persons should 
able to direct the operations of mechanics and 
make contracts for various kinds of vork.“ Wo 
must confess that we do not see the necessity, nor 
do we think that any author, however gifted, 
could write any one book and succeed in so large 


an undertaking. 

So much is made in sani science 
in the course of two decades that it would ap 
wise to retain the writings thereon in some 


more elastic than the permanency suggested by 
electrotyping, which the book has undergone. It 
is quaint to read, in the chapter on wooden 
dwelling-houses, that “although water supply 

pes are now generally planned to run outside 

he walls in positions where they can be easily 
reached, iron wastes and ventilation pipes are 
often best carried up in partitions.’’ The modern 
clerk of works must read these statements in the 
light of their own antiquity; should, however, such 
principles creep, by inadvertence, into a modern 
specification he should know how to deal with 
them, pending another revision of this part of the 


A useful addition to the work under review 
would be an epitome of the qualifications of a 
good clerk of works, with a code of ethics for 
general application. It is not enough that he be 
master of a trade, a careful observer of the qualit 
of materials and workmanship, able to keep a full 
and accurate diary, taking notes and main dimen- 
sions of variations to be covered up soon after 
execution, judging rightly in the case of a contract 
schedule the work in extras to be done as day- 
work and that which should be properly measured. 
Tt is not enough that the clerk of works be clear 
in his views, exact in his instructions, blessed with 
a good memory, reading aright the specification 
and drawings, foreseeing difficulties involving dela 
if left untackled, and having all details of the * 
at his finger ends, No! All these qualifications 
will not make for success if the superintendent 
treat not the contractor and his foremen with a 
firm and — ; he must be keenly alive 
to the wea and susceptibilities of human 
nature, the while giving no just cause for com- 
plaints of vexatious interference with the progress 


yet working on tho best of terms with all honest 
men. On a building in course of erection the 
clerk of works is a powerful agent for good or ill ; 
much interest, therefore, attaches to any book 
Sh Seal we Pin cane Sens Ss it is * 
s ing with « very » literary sty 
with clear printing on good paper, Mr. T. M. 
Clark's * Building Superintendence ”’ is still mak- 
ing a strong claim to be read by students of the 
practical side of building, 
Sypney B. Beare. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TEXT-BOOK. 

Elementary Building Construction and Drawing for 
Scottish Students, By Charles Gourlay, B.Sc. Price 
6x. net. [Blackie & Son, Glasgow.) 

As stated by the author in his preface, this book 
has been prepared in order to supply the Scottish 
student with an elementary work on buil con- 
struction and drawing, the subject to which the 
drawings are specially applicable being the ordi- 
nary type of residential tenement common in Glas- 
gow and throughout the greater part of Scotland. 

The volume consists of twenty-four admirable 
plates, drawn for the most part to a large scale, 
illustrating every part of the building, and some 
ay pages of descriptive matter, giving a concise 

lucid description of the drawings, which em- 
brace every trade. There is also one section dealing 
with and illustrating the various methods of bond- 
ing brickwork and masonry, and another showing 
the construction of an iron roof of useful design. ; 

Although the author modestly confines himself 
to a type of building which hitherto has afforded 
little scope as a subject for architectural educa- 
tion, and only claims for the book that it may be 
of assistance to Scottish students, he has zue⸗ 
ceeded in producing a thoroughly practical ele- 
mentary text-book which cannot fail to be of great 
service to the student, not only in enabling him 
to acquire such know as will be required in 
—— a —— — as will be called 

for in bui gene . if a small glossary 
were * which wild make intelligible to 
baric technical terms 


mere Englishmen such bar 
as scunchions and Gwangs, the book onght to 
prove very serviceable south of the Tweed likewise, 
Sufficient information is given in the letterpress 
and drawings to enable the student to understand 
clearly how to construct the several parts of the 
building, without confusing him by multiplyi 
examples teaching practically the same thing and 
in this conciseness lies one of the chief merits. 
The book is beautifully printed, and the illua- 
trations, as before stated, are excellently drawn and 
thoroughly practical and complete, and should 
prove of t service not only to the embryo 
architect, but also to those who essay to teach him. 


W. G. Witsox. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 
Inaugural Address, 44th Session, r1th Nov. 1903, 
By J. Wantox Taynor [F.|, President. 


Mr. Vice-Prestpent AND GENTLEMEN,—We 
are met to inaugurate the commencement of 
the 44th Session of the Northern Architectural 
Association, and I feel it a great honour to be 
privileged to address you for the first time from 
the ——— Segre I Sores searcely say how 
m rely upon co. support of every 
individual member, as well as the Council, to 
make my term of office conducive to the well- 
being and best interests of the Association. 

The thonght uppermost in our minds this even- 
ing will doubtless be the generous gift of £1,500 
(in addition to £50 given a “i or two ago) by 
our old friend Mr. William Glover, F.R.LB.A., of 
“ Meadowcroft," Windsor, formerly of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, a past-President of this Association. 
Many will remember how, during his term of office 
as President, he not only encouraged the students 
by offering substantial prizes, but endeavoured to 
inspire them with enthusiasm for the profession 
he loved so well. Several who now hold posi- 
tions of responsibility owe their success in a great 
measure to his kindly sympathy and support, 
Our indebtedness to Mr. Glover is now vastly 
increased by the deed of gift recently executed by 
him, and held by trustees for the benefit of the 

ion, the interest aceruing from invest- 
ments to be devoted to the Library, providing 
lectures or other educational facilities, and for 
instituting a Travelling Studentship with medals 
and prizes, which the Council haye suggested 
should be named after the donor. Of this sum, 
£500 has been set apart by Mr. Glover as a 
nucleus for a permanent building of our own, and 
a re ntative committee has been appointed to 
further the scheme and obtain donations for its 
fulfilment. It is therefore fitting that, at our 
first meeting, we should give expression to our 
Cont he tea to our good friend Mr. Glover, and 
publicly acknowledge his munificent gift. It is 
also sincerely to hoped that the younger 
generation of architects will avail themselves of 
these advantages to the fullest extent, and en- 
deavour to realise Mr. Glover's aspirations for the 
ey of his adoption. 

t has been hinted by some of the senior 
members that the ma'n object for which the 
Association was formed, in 1858, has been some- 
what lost sight of in the special efforts which 
have been made to interest and assist the younger 
members. Now let me remind you that * the 
Association was formed to promote union amongst 
its members, the elevation of the profession of 
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architecture, the establishment of uniformity of 
practice, and the general advancement of the art 
and science of architecture."' I venture to think 
you will agree with me that, if an Association is 
to be successful, its: activities must not be too 
much confined to one section only, bat must be 
representative of all its various interests and 
agencies; and I also am of opinion that, even if 
more attention has been given to the younger 
members of Iate years than formerly, the result 
will prove the wisdom of the course taken. Those 
who have attended the outdoor excursions in 
summer and lectures in winter, must have been 
cheered by the large number of students and 
young men who were present. There lias, how- 
ever, of late years, been « falling off in the attend- 
ance of the pioneers. I know how difficult it is 
for those in active practice to spare time to keep 
£0 many engagements in this very busy age, whilst 
those who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day may reasonably expect to be permitted to 
enjoy their well-earned leisure; but I think we 
should bear in mind how much others may be 
helped by our —— and influence. I therefore 
appeal to my older brethren to support the Council 
and myeelf in our honest endeavour to further the 
interests of every department of our work, for the 
seniors as well as the students, and make the 
Association a greater means of usefulness than it 
has ever been before, 


EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


This year the Council of the Royal Institute o. 
British Architects made a departure which, to my 
mind, is of the grentest importance to our pro- 
fession. At the invitation of the President (Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A.) the Presidents of the Allied 
Societies were invited to attend a conference at 
the Institute rooms in London, to discuss the 
education of architects and the Registration Bill. 
Nine or ten of the Societies (including the Northern 
Architectural Association) were represented, and 
each provincial President was afforded an oppor- 
tunity of stating what educational facilities were 
offered to students in his particular district, and 
also the views held by his Society with re to 
registration. With regard to Northumberland 
and Durham, I described the classes in Archi- 
tecture and Design at the College of Science con- 
ducted by Mr. R. P. 8. Twizell, ARIB.A. and 
the various classes held at the Rutherford College. 
The opportunities for study varied considerably ; 
the larger centres, such as Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, being well 
supplied with Technical and Art classes, similar 
to what obtains in Newcastle, but they are still 
far behind the King’s College, London University, 
and the Architectural Association in London. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A., the President 
of the Architectural Association, gave some very 
useful information regarding the working of that 

U 
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institution. Mr. Hare has since then favoured 
me with some additional particulars, and as these 
are very interesting, I take the liberty of quoting 
a few extracts :— 

The Architectural Association, London, was established 
in. 1847, by architects in the interesta of architectural 
education. Many of the leading members of the pro- 
feasion are included in ite roll of membership, which now 
numbers over 1,500; of these some 230 are students 
attending the evening classcs and studios. It has been 
evident that the Schools should be opened daring the day 
aa well as in tho evening, and in October 1001 arrange. 
ments were le to ish a complete day course in 
addition to the evening classes, the latter being still con- 
tinued aa heretofore. Many architects are of opinion that 
poplisee should be preceded by some elementary training 

efore entering an » and a or two spent at such 
& School as Architectural iation would enable a 
student to acquire at a moderate cost the rudiments of his 
work before learning the practical details of his profession. 

The first year's course includes the following subjects: — 

The use of instruments and scales. 

Freehand drawing. 


Elementary perspective, 
Orders of classic architecture. 


Elements of the various styles of architecture. 
Sketching and measuring details and portions of existing 


buildings. 
Lectures on the mee of Architecture, illustrated by 
Visits to buildings maseums. 
tary contraction and materials, illustrated by 
visits to workshops and buildings in progress. 

The fee for this is fifteen guineas per term, there being 
three terms in the year. 

The second year’s course is more advanced, and takes 
in the principles of architectural design and ive. 
Stodenta attend this advanced cours: three in the 
week only, the remaining time being spent in an office as 
pupil. The fee for this course is £10 10s. a term, 

As an oatcome of this I am bopefal that at 
no very distant date a Chair for Architecture may 
be established at the Durham College of Science, 
Newoastle, which in a large Association such as 
ours ought to be self-supporting. This will be 
one of the first subjects to be considered by the 
Council during the coming Session. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

With to the registration of architects, 
the —— the Allied Presidents were in 
favour of it, but thought the Institute was the 
proper body to take up the subject. They ex- 
plained very fully the injustice experienced by 
country practitioners owing to unqualified men 
posing as architects who had never served their 
articles or had any special training. These views 
were most courteously received by the President 

Mr. Webb) and other members of the B.I.B.A. 

1 who were present. They explained the 
great difficulty there was in reconciling the con- 
tlicting me prea of town and provincial members, 
and until the two sections were agreed it would 
be unwise to ap Parliament ; but they pro- 
mised the members of conference that the views 
expressed would be most carefully considered by 
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the Council. This opportunity for execute of 
opinion was felt to be most helpfal, & sugges- 


tion was made that the conference should become 
an annual fixture. 


THE YEAR'S PROGRESS, 


The year has been one of great activity in 
the building world. In the northern district some 
of the large public buildings in Newcastle, notably 
the new infirmary (Mr. H. Perey Adams, of 
London, and Messrs. Newcombe and Newcombe, 
of Newcastle, joint architects) and the Laing Art 
—— Cackett and Barns Dick) are well 
advanced; whilst St. Chad's Church, Gateshead, 
and All Saints’ Parish Hall, Newcastle (Messrs, 
Hicks and Charlewood), New Wesleyan Mission 
Hall in Westgate Hill, Newcastle (Messrs. Crouch 
and Butler, of Birmingham), and several Board 
Schools, have been completed. Other buildings, 
the outcome of private enterprise, such as the 
“ Collingwood Buildings" and “Dial House," 
Northumberland Street (Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, 
and Wood); Star Buildings (Messrs, Neweombe 
and Newcombe) and Messrs. Sopwith’s new 
premises, both in Northumberland Street (Messrs, 
Cackett and Burns Dick) ; the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company's offices in Pilgrim Street (Mr. 8. 
D. Robins); Mr. Moffett’s buildings in © - 
wood Street (Mr. J. Walton Taylor), are fini : 
whilst the new offices for the Pearl Assurance 
Company at the corner of Northuinberland Street 
and New Bridge Street (Mr. William Hope): 
“ Emmerson Chambers" in Blackett Street (Mr. 
B. F. Simpson); the Consett Iron Company's 
new offices in Pilgrim Street (Mr. C. E. Oliver); 
Messrs. Deuchar’s new premises at the corner of 
Grey Street and Hood Street (Messrs, W. H. 
Knowles, of Neweasile, and W. and T. Milburn, 
of Sunderland, joint architects); Mr. Milburn’s 
new offices, Dean Street, and The Side (Messrs. 
Oliver, Leeson, and Wood, and Marshall and 
Tweedy, joint architects), are making rapid pro- 


gress. 

There is every indication of a falling off in the 
erection of large undertak'nzs, whilst speculative 
building is practically ata eta rdstill. The outlook 
for architects is, therefore, not nearly so bright 
as it has been of Inte years. We must, however, 
not take a dismal view of things, but hope that 
the slackness is but temporary. 


KECONSTRUCTION OF NORTHERN TOWNS. 


Of late, frequent reference has been made in 
the local press to the great changes which are 
taking place in the a of the large northern 
towns ; the old lan ks are being removed, and 
in their places palatial buildings erected in the 
principal thoroughfares, It is leasing to note 
that in nearly every ese have been 
designed by members of our Association, and I 
think both in design and general adaptability they 
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will compare fayonrably with similar structures 
in other large provincial cities. 1} am afraid, 
however, that strangers passing through New- 
castle by train see little elso than the tops of 
grimy chimneys, and co obtain a very dismal 
and incorrect impression of the architecture of 
our city. 

It is interesting to compare the old maps of 
Neweastle, prepared by Mr. Oliver (father of the 
laie Mr. Thomas Oliver, F.R,1.B.A.), with the most 
recent surveys. We then realise what a vast 
development bas taken place not only in the centre 
of the city but notably in the subur 

Pleasure gardens and country walks of the olden 
time are now covered with street after street of 
houses, so that the neighbouring villages are 
—— of Newcastle. Should the exten- 
sion of the city boundaries be carried out by the 
incorporation of the urban disiricts of Benwell 
and Fenham, Gosforth and Walker, and the 
parishes of Longbenton, Kenton, ard Fawdon, 
the municipal area will be increased by 11,624 
acres, and make the total area of Newcastle city 
16,979 acres, The increase of population, taken 
from the returns of last census, will be 56,424, 
and with the proposed extension Newcastle will 
then possess 278,665 inhabitants. 

The greatest transition in Newcastle took. place 
about seventy years ago, when the late Mr. Grainger 
secured Anderson Pince and grounds, the Nuns’ 
Gardens and fields, and had the ground cleared 
and laid out into wide thoroughfares, which en- 
tirely transformed the appearance of the city and 
diverted the trend of anita. I have in my 
—— a plan and isometrical view, prepared 

y Mr. T. Sopwith in 1884, which shows the 
original scheme, which I have brought for your 
inspection. I also quote from the plan 4 descrip- 
tion of the proposed new streets and market :— 

1, The principal street commences at the head of Dean 
Street stretches northward to Blackett Street, which 
it enters in front of St. James's Chapel. This street will 
be 80 feet wide, the houses will be built with architectural 
elevations richly ornamented, and the whole of polished 
stone, and the carriageway will be macadamised. 

2. Another loading street commences near tho head of 
the principal street, where it joins Blackett Street, and 
extends into the Bigg Market whore the Turk’s Head Yard 
now is. This street will be 70 feet wide, and, like those of 
tho principal stroet, the houses will be of polished atone. 

3. A third street commences in Pilgrim Street a little 
below the entrance to Anderson Place, ie continued acro 
the principal street and terminatea in the street No. 2. 
This street, like the F. will be 70 foet wide, and 
the houses also of polished stone. 

4.5, and 6. Three other streets, each 50 feet wide, and 
with houses of « character similar to those in the etreots 
already deseribed, commence in Pilgrim Street, one below 
Anderson Place and two above, and will terminate in the 
Principal street. 

7, A seventh street commences in the centre of the south 
sidd of Eldon Square, and extends into Newgate Street at 
A point between the Neweastie and Carlisle Railway Coni- 
pany’s office and Mr. Joseph Clirk’s shop, 

The new market willcccupy an area of nearly two acres, 
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bounded to the eastward by the street No. 2, and to. the 
westward by the «treet No, 7. The north and south boun- 
daries are formed by two streets, each 50 feet wide (8 and 
{), which commence in the Bigg Market Street No. 2 and 
terminate in that which commences in the centre of Eldon 
Square No. 7. Its distance from the present market will 


not exceed 170 yards, 
The market will contain 278 shops, exclusive of the 


vegetable and poultry stalls, the whole under well-lighted 
and well-ventilated roofs, and with eight en 
trances from the principal streets already described. 


You will notice how closely the first ideas have 
adhered to. These consisted of a street, 

80 feet wide, in continuation of Dean Street, 
parallel with Pilgrim Street (then the muin street), 
which he named New Dean Street (now Grey 
Street) ; another new street, 70 feet wide (Grainger 
Street), connected Bigg Market with Blackett 
Street at the top of New Dean Street. Another 
street, 50 feet wide (Clayton Street), was projected 
to connect Newgate Street and Blackett Street, 
and ran parallel with Grainger Street. Various 
cross streets are shown at right angles to the 
main thoroughfares, giving readiness of access. 
These are known as Hood Street, Market Street, 
and Shakes Street, connecting New Dean 
Street and Pilgrim Street, and Nelson and Nun 
Street uniting Grainger Street with Clayton 


Street. To enable Mr, Grainger to out these 
proposals it was n to cut through the 
old market, situate between Pilgrim Btreet and 


the Cloth Market, In lieu of this he suggested 
an excellent site for the new markets, facing into 
Grainger Street, and extending right back to 
Clayton Street, with the new cross streets, Nun 
Street and Nelson Street, 50 feet wide, on each 
side. ‘The old theatre, which stood in Drury 
Lane, was intended to be rebuilt on the west side 
of New Dean Street ve present occupied by the 
Turk’s Head Hotel); but eventually the site was 
changed to the opposite side of the strect, a pro- 
posed cross street was omitted, and the entire 
space between Market Street and Shakespeare 
Street was utilised for buildings. In the forma- 
tion of Grainger Street it was found —— to 
cut through the Nag’s Head and Turk'’s Head 

ublic-houses, and he provided a site for the new 

urk's Head in Grainger Street (now occupied by 
the Grainger Hotel); but eventually the site at 
first. intended for the Theatre Royal, in New 
Dean Street, was adopted for this building. You 
will notice that at this date Grainger Street West 
was not contemplated, and the only means of 
communication with Neville Street and the New 
Grainger Street was by means of St. John’s Lane. 
This at a_later date was cut through, and the 
present handsome approach from the Central 
Station formed, which has taken the place of 
Pilgrim Street in the olden times, and later of 
Grey Street, and become the principal business 
thoroughfare of the city. Blackett Street and 
Eldon Square were already in existence, and no 
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doubt the erection of these dwellings had sug- 
gested to Mr. Grainger the idea for further de- 
velopment. 
Although a great deal of the credit for the 
initiation of this vast improvement is undoubtedly 
due to Mr. Richard Grainger and his legal ad- 
viser Mr, John Clayton, yet we should not over- 
look the important part which our first President, 
Mr. John Dobson, Messrs. John and Benjamin 
Green, Mr. John Wardle, Mr. George Walker, 
and others, took in the designing of the handsome 
street frontages which are the admiration of 
all visitors to the northern metropolis. I 
think it is very much to be regretted there has 
been so little recognition cf these pioneers of 
architecture, and something should be done by 
our Association to keep their names green in the 
memory of younger Newcastle. Whether it will 
possible in the near future to realise Mr, 
Glover's cherished wish of securing a permanent 
home, it is difficult to say. Jf that were done, it 
would be very desirable to have an exhibition 
of the works carried out by them, and thus 
form a museum of art similar to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; but, failing that, 
it may perhaps be within the range of possibility 
for our Vice-President (Mr. J. T. Cackett) and 
the Treasurer (Mr. R. Burns Dick) to secure from 
the Library Committee of the Corporation a 
corner in the New Laing Art Gallery, which they 
—— designed, to be known as the Architectural 
tion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUBURKS, 


Although we may sary be proud of our 
principal streets, I am afraid the same cannot be 
said of our northern suburbs. Com these 
with Birminghom, Nottingham, Sheffield, Bristol, 
Cardiff, and other commercial centres, and we 
realise at once how inferior they are. Architects 
are often censured for this state of things, and 
even held responsible for the class of houses which 
spring up in all directions on the outskirts of all 
large northern towns, I think it is time we 
should clear ourselves of this unpleasant stigma. 
Are we really to blame? If we inquire how it 
is that in some of the large indurtrial towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland there are such fine 
suburbs, wide streets with avenues of trees, 
attractive detached houses standing in the midst 
of well-planted gardens, I think we shall find 
that in every case the original landowner had 
the foresight to lay ont the roads, plant trees, 
und was prepared to wait until the demand arose 
for sites. Ho laid down stringent building con- 
ditions, and restricted the number and class of 
houses to be erected in « particular district, the 
result being that the residents were secured against 
any infringement in the event of the land chang: 
ane: bande. As ® contrast to this, see what is 

ing place in our beautiful suburb of Jesmond ! 
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Where once stood noble mansions with . well- 
timbered grounds, we now have rows of tenement 
houses or small terrace houses with the inevitable 
back street, the trees cut down and the aspect of 
the whole district deteriorated. It is a well- 
known fact that small sites will yield a larger 
ice and bring in a quicker return than if 
aid out as villas. Instead of the entire district 
being in the hands of one public-spirited owner, 
it has been bought up in sections by icates, 
who compete against each other for the 
return for their investment, It may be said that 
Newcastle is strictly a commercial and manu- 
facturing town; but what about Birmingham 
with its beautiful suburb of Edgbaston, or Bristol 
with Clifton? or, better still, take Cardiff, which 
is now reaping the benefit of the shrewd, far-seeing 
late Marquis of Bute, who laid out wide avenues, 
reserved sites for municipal buildings and parks, 
whilst the town was in its infancy, and now we 
see a model borough, with the charming marine 
watering-place of Penarth within a few minutes’ 
railway journey laid out on similar lines. I can- 
not help thinking that our public bodies should 
do —— to prevent these self-centred vested 
interests, and formulate a well-thought-out scheme 
for the development of all new districts. 

Mr. Frank W. Rich, F.R.LB.A., Past Presi- 
dent, in his inaugural address of November 1898, 
alladed to the small percentage of domestic 
buildings designed by architects. He very ably 
—— our profession from the — imen- 

opinions sometimes expressed with regard to 
our street architecture, and clearly showed that 
we were in many instances not responsible for 
the erection of the ordinary class of dwellings. 
But where architects were engaged ho advocated 
thoroughness in plan and simplicity of design. 
With these remarks I thoroughly agree, and would 
strongly recommend our younger men to study 
carefully his excellent advice. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM, 


One of the most prominent questions in all 
large centres of population is the housin 

roblem. In the County Monthly for Mare 

903 an article appeared under the title of The 
Warrens of the Poor, being one of a series 
descriptive of the slumdom of the great provincial 
citios. The subject chosen for that month is 
Vivid Pictures from Neweastle, wherein the 
writer describes in graphic language, and illus- 
trates with special photographs ond sketches, 
some of the dismal tenemented properties which 
are known to many of. us in Dog Bank, The 
Close, the lower part of Pilgrim Street, Sandgate, 
Ke. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
many of the dwellings in these old courts and 
chares are unfit for habitation; but unless they 
are closed by the city authorities, a certain class 
of people will continue to live in them, not that 
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they are compelled by poverty to do so, but becanse 
they become indifferent to their surroundings, and 
80 fherd together. Even if these were closed to- 
morrow, it is very doubtful whether this class of 
people would not in many instances remove into 
another locality which is at present respectable, 
and so in a short time it would become as bad as 
those from which they were displaced. This subject 
has been taken up at different times by philanthro- 

ists, budding politicians, faddists, and social re- 
Seca: but, so far as 1 am aware, no society of 
architects has ever dealt with it in a practical way, 
I think we may claim to know something of the 
difficulties, and as we have * no axe to grind,’ but 
seek rather to beautify and ennoble the towns and 
cities in which we live by the exercise of our pro- 
fession, our attention should be directed to it doring 
the coming session, and this is my only apology for 
introducing it here. Some of the social reformers 
lave advocated costly schemes for pulling down 
large areas of slum property, and building in their 
places palatial blocks of dwellings at the public 
expense; others have visions of transporting the 
dwellers of slumland into the suburbs, and form- 
ing a colony there, on the model of Bourneville 
near Birmingham, Saltaire in Yorkshire, or Port 
Sunlight. Let us look a moment at each of these 
proposals. 

INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS, 


I think we may take it for granted that people 
of this class do not like the restraint and * 
inseparable from buildings of this kind. It is 
imperative that there should be a_ resident 
manager who will not only look after the interests 
of the owners, but see that order is maintained. 
T am afraid the ordinary inhabitant of the slum 
does not favour this arrangement, and would 
rather prefer to live in unsavoury surroundings 
and have freedom. Then, as to the coat. I think 
we shall agree that high buildings built with fire- 
proof materials cannot be erected to conform with 
the local by-laws and yield a fair return on the 
capital expended as an investment, 


THE REMOVAL INTO THE SUBUKHS. 


The average workman likes to be within easy 
reach of his daily labour, and, all things being 
equal, would prefer to be where he could go home 
to dinner. The model villages referred to, 
especially Bourneyille and Port Sunlight, are the 
centres of vast industries where large works have 
been erected by the employers, who secured suffi- 
cient land to provide houses with garden plots. 
The residents, therefore, only require to be pro- 
vided with public halls, reading rooms, bowling 
greens, and other means of recreation, combined 
with shops for the purchase of the necessaries of 
life, to make them a happy, contented community. 
We know very well how difficult it is to persuade 
worlanen to leave the towns to work on buildings 
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in country villages, even in summer amidst 
beautiful scenery and pleasant surroundings, and 
when they do consent to go =e are constantly 
longing to get back into the well-lighted streets 
and yariety of town life. In this district, where 
the principal industries are engineering and ship- 
building, the works cannot be removed, and the 
land is too valuable (even if possible) for houses 
of this class, and it must also be kept in mind 
that the workmen often have to change from one 
yard to another to secure regular employment, 
which they could not so conveniently do if located 
in the suburbs. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


In my opinion the Corporation of Newcastle 
are acting wisely in erecting two-storied dwellings 
in tenements on the line of tho electric tram 
route, so that those who wish to live at a cheap 
rent can do so, and readily remove from one ship- 
yard or works to another ; besides, the facilities for 
travelling in workmen’s cars are 0 great that 
there should not be any difficulty in the men 
—— to their work in any weather. In 
fact, the quie and frequent electric tram and 
train service promises to be the solution to a 
great extent of the housing problem. For those 
who will not remove from the slums I would 
suggest the course adopted by the Borough of 
Camberwell, as reported in the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle of 16th Aprii, 1903 ; 

Instead of pulling down the tenements in slum areas 
and turning ont the tenants to find habitations how and 
where they can, Camberwell has selected the Hollington 
Street and Saltan Street area lying off Camberwell Road, 
and containing the population of over 4,000, and ix 
gradually transforming the housing accommodation of the 
whole. The Borough Council boys the houses not to pull 
them down, but to improve and adapt them. The pur- 
chases are made privately, at reasonable prices, and not at 
the inflated values customary in the case of con * 
sales. The houses are then transformed into thy 
tenements, in some cases without even turning the ocou- 
piers out; and not only i¢ the standard of the house 
accommodation being raised over the whole neighbourhood, 
but rents are kept low. The experiment has been « 
atriking success, and the scheme being entirely self- 
supporting has not cost the ratepayers a penny, 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS UNDERTAKING PRIVATE WORK. 


I now wish to touch briefly upon a matter which 
leads us upon somewhat delicate ground; that 
is, the question of officials in Corporation and 
District Council offices doing architectural work, 
As this is a subject which affects us very directly 
and materially, and is likely to affect us more in 
the future than it has already done, I think it is 
well to direct attention to it, so that the necessary 
steps may be taken to bring pressure to bear upon 
those in authority. 

It seems manifestly unfair that we architects 


should be deprived of an opportunity of ing a 
livelihood by those already in — — 
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salaries, towards which we, as ratepayers, contri- 
bute, These gentlemen have no aitice rent to 
pay, no stationery to provide; and yet, in some 
instances, they are allowed to undertake private 
work. It is a further injustice that the same 
persons sre permitted to report upon their own 
plans, which is surely a state of affairs entirely 
out of keeping with things as they ought to be in 
an elective and governing public body. These 
are matters which we as an Association will do 
well to consider carefully, and I leave them with 
confidence in your hands. 

In conclusion J wish to put myself right with 
my hearers regarding some of the subjects touched 
upon in this address. I do not for » moment 
forget that my remarks as President should be 
representative of the whole of the members com- 
prised within the area of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association which includes the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham. We have also 
216 on the membership roll, and I believe I am 
correct in saying this is the largest number since 
its inception. If more frequent reference has 
been made to Newcastle than other towns, I trust 
my country brethren will not think their interests 
have been overlooked, as my remarks are intended 
to apply to the district generally. Noweastle is 
the home of the Association, is admitted to be 
the metropolis of the North ; my thoughts there- 
fore have naturally dwelt more upon what con- 
cerns its past and future development. Some of 
the other matters referred to may appear of a 
somewhat personal character; but many of us feel 
they are of a pressing and vital importance to the 
well-being of our noble profession, and I should 
be failing in my duty as your President if I were 
to miss this opportunity of calling attention to 
them, with the hope that permanent good may 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 
the Institute rooms, Lincoln Place, Dublin, on the 
18th December. The President, Mr. George C. 
Ashlin [¥.] addressed the Meeting, and made some 
observations on the question of Registration. He 
remarked that when they came to consider the 
adoption of an obligatory examination for their 
members in the future, they felt that there was 
little chance of this being generally submitted to 
unless it was accompanied by State recognition, 
as in other professions. On this point, as well as 
on the general question of the urgency of registra- 
tion, their views were shared by the U t Society 
of Architects, and therefore, as far as the profes- 
sion was represented in Ireland, there was practic- 
ally no difference of opinion. The pronouncement 
on the subject by the Prosident of the Royal 
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Institute of British Architects at the opening 
meeting in London might be taken as om- 
bodying everything that could be said against it. 
His first argument was that Parliament would 
never grant compulsory registration as long as 
there is a considerable body of opinion strongly 
against it, including ite leading members. The 
force of this objection would mainly depend on the 
numbers on each side, as their legislators could 
hardly refuse a measure based on the principle 
— recognised in the ease of other professions, 
if it was supported by a substantial majority of 
the practising members. The next objection put 
forward was that it would be a difficult and serious 
task to decide who should be admitted and who 
should be excluded; and further, that a good deal 
of disability as well as ability might be registered 
in the first instance. This was, of course, true; 
but precisely the same difficulty existed in the case 
of other professions, and it had been successfull 
overcome ; moreover, any injurious effect wo 
be exceptional, and would disappear after a few 
years. In the meantime it would be surely of 
advantage to separate in even a rough and ready 
manner, in the words of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architeots, “ the sheep 
from the goats.” The next objection was that 
speculative builders, auctioneers, &c., would still 
continue to design buildings, and that some of them 
might qualify themselves under a Government 
diploma and thus make the condition worse than 
itis. Referring to the first point, this could not, of 
course, be avoided, but the distinction between a 
qualified and an unqualified practitioner would 
remain for the guidance of the public and local 
representative bodies. With regard to the second 
point, the necessary training and study to obtain 
the diploma must result in some benefit to Archi- 
tecture in the abstract. As to the argument that 
art should be free and that registration would tend 
to shackle it, it was hard to understand how this 
would result. The profession would be open to 
everybody who qualified himself, and certainly 
the possession of heaven-born pifts as an artist 
would not be considered a disability in a candidate, 
As to saying that painters, sculptors, and engineers 
did not seek Government diplomas and still their 
rofessions were more allied to Architecture than 
wand medicine: with regard to the first two 
professions there appeared to him no analogy at 
all, their works told for themselves from the sturt 
and required no hall-mark, whereas the architect 
ought to have many qualifications which were not 
so easily appreciated. The last argument which 
he would refer to was that the Institute Examina- 
tion offers sufficient inducement to make the lazy 
ones work, and that, therefore, the diploma is not 
essential for that pu He hold exactly the 
contrary opinion, and it was this consideration 
that convinced him more than anything else of 
the urgency of the measure. Ho assumed, of 
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course, that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects would take the leading part in formulating 
the education scheme as well as in intending 
its development, and that the Government action 
would be as limited as it was in the case of other 
protective professions. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1903 
by oo read as — — 

ENTLEMEN,—We have ure in Isying our 
Annual Report before you. The year that has 
almost passed has not been marked by any very 
great activity in the building trade—poasibly the 
result of the “ backwash " of the late war. Your 
Council, however, have not been idle, and have 
had ander consideration several questions of great 

rofessional im’ ce. The revision of the 
y-laws—a matter whieh occupied your Pro- 
fessional Practice Committee for many months— 
was completed late last session, these by- 
laws were printed and circulated to our members. 
We are glad to state that they have been found 
very complete and satisfactory. As, however, in 
all tinite concerns, perfection is impossible, it has 
been found advisable to introduce two variations. 
One of these is very important, and should not be 
passed over in our report without notice. We 
refer to the variation in the by-law which governs 
the election of the Council, and enacts that two 
members of Council shall retire annually and be 
ineligible for re-election. The intention of such a 
by-law is evident. The other alteration, that 
which reduces the number necessary to form a 
quorum at a general meeting from ten to seven, 
was adopied for obvious reasons. 

The question of the revision of the Conditions of 
Contract now generally in use has occupied the 
attention of the Council and the Professional 
Practice Committee at frequent meetings during 
the year. Our members may express surprise 
that this subject should still remain unsettled— 
should still crop up each spring az our hardy 
annual and brave the winters unblasted; but any 
such surprise can only be expressed by those who 
have not given the whole question careful study 
in all its complexities and who do not recognise 
the vast divergence of opinion held by the mem- 
bers of our profession on the various questions in 
connection with it. We earnestly hope, however, 
that some definite decision may be arrived at next 
session, and that this yery difficult question may 
be settled in a satisfactory and equitable way to 
all concerned, 

At an early stave in the session a deputation 
was received by the Council from tho Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland, who, feeling that 
their effort to improve the educational advantages 
open to students of architecture in Dublin, by 
lectures, by classes, and by prizes, lacked tho 
stimulus of a definite aim, proposed that the 
Institute should enact that for the future an ex- 
amination should be held by the Institute, in 
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general education and professional efficiency, and 
that the passing of such examination should be 
made a condition precedent to election. This 
proposal, it will be seen, introduces a radical 
change in our constitution, and requires the 
creation of an examining body with considerable 
machinery for the exercising of its functions, 
The Council, feeling how much eee 
owe to the excellent efforts of the tectural 
Association and the educational advantages it 
offers, have given this question most carefal at- 
tention. The principle of Qualifying Examina- 
tions was adopted at a general meeting held on 
the 18th of June 1903. Such a radical change 
as this proposal suggests would, however, have to 
obtain the consent of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, with which body we are allied, 
and it is not at all eyident that they will permit 
us independently to hold such qualifying examina- 
tions. In considering the subject, it must be 
remembered that, when we have made the passing 
of an examination a qualification for 
membership, the letters M.R.LA.L after our 
names will imply something quite different from 
that which they now do, and that the right to 
use these letters is tantamount to o diploma of 
efficiency. 

The attention of the Conncil has been directed 
to several unsatisfactory conditions of competition 
issued to the profession during the year by public 
bodies, and have found it necessary to urge their 
members to refrain from taking part in these. It 
is to be regretted that the promoters of such 
competitions should not recognise what is due to 
members of an honourable profession, and 
issue conditions framed in such an inadequate way 
as to exclude all self-respecting architects from 
competing. 

A very snoce3sful Conversazione was held in the 
rooms of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and we 
were graciously honoured by the presence of his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant on the occasion. 
It is hoped that, if vigorously supported by the 
members, this may become an annual fanction. 

An event claiming record was the most interest- 
ing lecture delivered before our members by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on the work of Robert Adam. 

The usual exhibition of the Prize Drawings 
kindly lent by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was held this year in conjunction with 
the Conversazione, a variation in procedure which 
we venture to think was acceptable, / 

The prize presented by our Institute for com- 
petition among Members of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland duly took place, and the 
assessor, Mr. Batchelor, awarded the <— to the 
competitor who adopted the up-to- motto 
“Sumprint.” On the envelope being Cpenied by 
the President at our Council Meeting, the name 
disclosed was thatof Mr. Alfred Livesay, of Kildare, 
whom we heartily congratulate, 
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The social event of the year was the visit to 
Dublin of their Most Gracious Majesties the King 
and Queen. A loyal address was presented by the 
Council, and received a gracious reply. 

Our Honorary Officers, in acco with the 
by-laws, having filled their terms of office, retired 
in November. These posts have been filled by the 
election of Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen as Honorary 
Secretary, and of Mr. Charles H. Ashworth as 
Honorary Treasurer. The Council would like to 
place on record their entire appreciation of the 
splendid service both the out-going officers, Mr. 
Kaye Parry and Mr. Owen, have rendered to the 
interests of the Institute. Our roll of member- 
ship now reaches a total of 103, and we are glad 
to be able to state that our Hon Treasurer 
re that our financial state is satisfactory. 

Ve record with regret the death of Mr. Frederick 
A. Butler, who was a Member of our Institute for 
twenty years. Although Mr. Butler nevor actively 


took part in the affairs of the Institute, we feel 
that his unimpeachable professional record, and 
his kindly, unassuming manner, brought honour 


and respect to the calling he faithfully followed. 


The following are the officers and Council for 
the ensuing year :—President, Mr. Geo. ©. Ashlin 
F.M R.H.A.; Hon. Sec., Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen ; 
Hon. T'reas., Mr. Charles H. Ashworth; Council, 
Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A. [F.), Messrs. W. M. 
Mitchell [/*.], W. Kaye Parry (Fi A. E. Murra 
[F.), C.A. Owen FJ. G. P. Sheridan [4,), Frederi 

tchelor [/".|, F. G. Hicks, J. Rawson Carroll 
F.)., W. J. Gilliland, ©. J, MacCarthy, J. J. 

eDonnell. 


MINUTES. V. 


At the Pifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1103-04, held Mooday 4th January 1904, at 8 roc— 
Present: Mr. Aston Webb, B.A., President, in the Chair, 
74 Pellows (including 25 members of the Couneil), 82 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), and 
2 Hon, Associates : the Minutes of the m held 14th 
December 190% p. 116) were taken as read and signed as 
correc’ 


t. 

The following Associates attending for the Arat time since 
their election were formally admitted and signed the 
register—viz. Edgar G Casson Down (Cardiff), Tom 
Si , and Augustus Edward Haghes. 

Hon. Secretary announced the decease of William 
Pain, elected Associate 1869, Fellow 1875, and Walter 
Simpson McClelland, formerly of Jannagar, Bombay, 
elected Fellow 1891. It was resolved that « m 
condolence be sent to the families of the deceased mem 

The Hon, Secretary announced the reoolpt of books pre- 


sented to the Library, and a vote of thanks was passed 
to the donors, 
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The Secretary announced that by a Resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20 Mr. John Barlow, of Sydney, 
N.3,W., had ceased to be a member of the Royal Inatitate. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of tenis under By-law 9:— 


As Futtows (5). 
PERCY MORLEY HORDER. 
— PAUL MACALISTER [4. 1895], Cam- 


dge. 
THOMAS RIDLEY MILBURN [4. 1287], Sunderland. 
WILLIAM MILBURN, Sunderland, 
ARTHUR EDWARD PERKINS. 


As Howonanr Assoctate. 
FRANK BERNARD DICKSEE, B.A. 


As Hox. Connesroxpisa Mirsenen. 


LE COMTE ROBERT DE LASTEYRIE, Member of 
the Institut de France. 


Notices being on the agends from Messrs. G, A. T. 
Middleton [4.J, Butler Wilson [¥.}, President of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society; J. W. Beaumont [ F.}, 
President of the Manchester Society of Architects; John 
Woolfall [F.), President of the Li | Architectural 
—— Edgar G. C. Down [A.), on f of the Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society ; and 
Herbert Davis (F.], on behalf of the York Architectural 


Society, that they would bring forward the following 
motions at the meeting—vix. 


1. That this Institute is in favour of the general principle 
of the compulsory examination and registration of 
2. That a Committee be appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken to give effect to this principle, 
to report thereon to'a Bpecial General Mesting 


before the opening of Parliament ; 
8. To nominate this Committee,— 


Mr. G. A. T. Middleton formally moved the first Resolution 
as above, and Mr. Butler Wilson moved the following as 
an amendment—viz. That a committee, cousisting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of the Allied Societies, be appointed to 
—** —* a —— be taken = give effect to the 

eip registration, to report thereon to a Special 
General Meeting, The amendment was seconded by Mr. 
G. OC; Ashlin, RELA., President of the 1 Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, and by Mr, J. W. 
Beaumont, 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson moved as an amendment, 
That # committee, consisting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and representatives of the 
Allied Societies, be appointed to consider the rinciple of 
reistration, and to repert thereon to a S General 
Meeting. This amendment was accepted Mr. Butler 
Wilson, and seconded by Mr. H. ‘I. Hare [#,), 

The following Resolution was then put by the President, 
and carried, agninst one dissentient -— 


Kixsonven, That a committee, consisting of the Council 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects, and re- 
Presentatives of the Allied Societies, be appointed to 
consider the principle of registration, — report 
thereon to a Special General Meeting. 


The cedings th R 
ric — ‘ngs then closed, and the Meeting separated 
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LEAD ARCHITECTURE. 
by J, Starkin Garpner, FSA. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th January 1904. 


HE winning and working of lead, before iron and coal loomed so large, formed one 
of our three great staple industries—only, in fact, exceeded by wool and tin. A trade 
in both these metals appears to have existed in Britain before the Romans visited it. 

While in Spain and elsewhere lead was laboriously mined, in Britain it was found so 
abundantly, and so near the surface, that laws were voluntarily imposed to restrict the 
output. Strabo and Diodorus confirm Pliny as to the importance of the British trade both 
in tin and lead; and no doubt the reputed mineral wealth of Britain alone caused the Romans 
to covet its possession, They, having aiready successively annexed the rich mines of 
Sardinia, Spain, and Attica, became, on reducing Britain, masters of the whole of the 
silver-lead produce of the known world. Pigs of lead lost in transit and now recovered 
are evidence that they did not allow any interval to elapse between the extension of their 
conquests and the working of our mines. Nor can it he supposed that lead-mining was more 
than interrupted even by such catastrophic events as the departure of the Romans, the 
settlement of the Angles and Jutes, and the Norman Conquest. In later times some of the 
Dukes of Cornwall, noted for their wealth and display, derived their revenues from mines, 
those of Combe Martin contributing especially to the wealth of the Black Prince, Exports 


of our three staples inereased under such warrior merchant princes as the third and fourth 
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Edwards and Henry VIL. all of whom managed their fiscal troubles in a masterful and high- 
handed manner. 

Throughout the Anglo-Saxon and Mediwval periods lead maintained ita position as one 
of our principal exports. During these times practically all the churches and palaces in 
French and Burgundian territories, at least, were covered with English lead. Until far inte 
the eighteenth century England remained the great source of supply for Western Europe. 
The lead used for Versailles alone under Louis XIV. totalled to thirty-two million livres. 
Though in later times our maximum production failed to equal our consumption —exceeding 
214,000 tons in 1902— it was not until the early seventies that it began seriously to diminish. 
From over $0,000 tons in 1870 it had decreased to 65,000 in 1882, 31,000 in 1899, and 24,606 
in 1902. Cornwall and Devon, the Weardale, Mendips, South Wales, &c., have practically 
ceased to produce lead, while for Derbyshire, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmorland the 
output has fallen to little more than 2,000 tons each per annum, This is not due to 
exhaustion of the mines, nor altogether to the crushing competition of such leviathan lead- 
production us that of the United States, with 197,000; Germany, 129,000; Mexico, $4,500; 
and New South Wales, 70,000 tons ; for, singularly enough, the Isle of Man has maintained 
its production of 3,000 tons, while France, Belgium, and Italy, in no better position than 
ourselves, have increased their outputs to 16,000, 15,500, and 20,500 tons respectively. 
Our imports of ore for 1902 were less by far than in 1901, while metallic lead increased from 
218,060 to 231,813 tons. Our chief remaining customers are precarious Russia, which took 
6,500 tons, and France, 2,000 tons. 

To uneivilised man lead was useless for war, the chase, or preparation of food. Its 
existence was barely known in the later Bronze and Iron Ages, Its early history has been 
dealt with by Lethaby generally, and by Gowland more exhaustively, in Archeologia. Its 
entry into the domain of architecture was most modest. The Greeks, even in the Mycenean 
age, used lead plates for clamping door-jambs to the walls, and later for dowelling masonry 
and attaching bronze enrichments. The oft-quoted statement by Herodotus that lead and 
iron dowels were used for clamping the stones of a bridge over the Euphrates, and by 
Diodorus that it helped in the construction of the hanging gardens of Babylon, have not been 
borne out by discoveries. 

The properties that make lead specially valuable, and distinguish it from all other metals, 
are: that it is so yielding that it has been used for seals; that it can be ent with a knife and 
joined again either with the blowpipe or soldering iron ; it can be melted in a ladle and cast 
in any matrix without special apparatus, or hammered with a mallet or bent by the hand. 
Capable of producing the most delicate and lacelike effects, or of covering with an impervious 
sheath the most extensive buildings, it equally defies the ravages of time and the corroding 
influences of air or of water. It succumbs to the attacks of fire alone, and even then only 
the workmanship expended upon it is lost. Under the murky pali of our great cities its hue 
deepens to a sombre black, but if weather-beaten in purer air it oxidises to # silvery white, 
producing contrasts of light and shade which are exqnisitely beautiful. Formerly richer 
effects were obtained by gilding and painting in chevrons of colour or powdered devices, or by 
varying the surface with inlays of tin, or incising patterns and filling them with minium, 
white oxide, or black asphaltum. It quickly tarnishes, but freshly melted or cleaned its 
surface is lustrous as silver; and this, if it were worth while, might perhaps be preserved by 
coating it with vitreous glaze dissolved in fluoric acid. 

Its pliant texture suggested to the Greeks its first decorative application in architecture. 
An lonie capital from the Temple of Ephesus, in the British Musenm, has ita volutes inlaid 
with @ fillet of lead. The idea of inlaying lead into stone may have reached the Anglo- 
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Briton, the most expert metal-worker of that time, from the Kast. With abounding supplies 
of lead he did not neglect this means of decoration. William of Malmesbury, writing probably 
about 1135, describes an ancient pavement in Glastonbury Abbey as formed of “ stones 
designedly inlaid with triangles and squares, and figured with lead, under which I believe 
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fii, LOAN FRYTTLATIOG QUANNIES FON LAMPTON COURT PALACE ayy HATTON Gat 

some sacred enigma to be contained.” The finest existing example, really a superl specimen, 
of fourteenth-century work is that now in the Charch of St, Remi of Rheims, The stone slabs 
are each about two feet square, placed diagonally, and each with an exquisitely drawn figure- 
subject inlaid within a quatrefoil frame and fine geometric border. An excellent illustration 
was published in the Building News for 9th October 1874. Though unquestionably refined in 
effect, it could not hold its own against the more richly coloured opus sectile, inlaid marbles, 
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or encaustic tiles needed for the gorgeously coloured interiors of the period. A renewed 
appreciation of black and white for pavements was reserved for a later date. Similarly inlaid 
stone slabs with effigies and inseriptions outlined in lead, like that in St. Mary Redeliffe, Bristol, 
were eclipsed by slabs of polished Purbeck marble or alabaster, inlaid with plates of incised 
brass, often gilded and enamelled. A sparing use of lead was also made in ceilings and 
vaultings, where the gilded stars are of lead. The pomegranate pendants and leaves at the 
intersections of the geometric ceiling to Cardinal Wolsey’s cabinet at Hampton Court are of 
lead, like the enrichments to the ceiling of the Chapel Royal, St. James's. Mr. John Jackson 
indeed informs me that even us lite as Charles L. it is not uncommon to find the enrichments 
of moulded plaster ceilings in lead. 

The glazier also was a great consumer of lead; and windows, like those in Salisbury 
Cathedral, often depended for the decorative effect entirely on the grace and intricacy of their 
leaded lines. Very beautiful plaques of perforated lead replaced one or more of the quarries 
of a window for ventilation. They are usually lozenge-shaped, but may also be square or 
round, and are met with in the offices and corridors of Tudor buildings, such as Hampton 
Court and Haddon, in considerable variety. A square example of the fifteenth century, 
illustrated in the twelfth volume of the Archeological Journal, page 105, and another from 
Hampton Court are included in our illustration, which comprises others of the lozenge-shape 
from the samé palace and from Haddon [fig. 1]. 

The great use made of lead for fanlights and balusters by the brothers Adam is familiar 
to all, An illustration from the original drawing of the time, made and no doubt executed 
for Drapers’ Hall, is interesting us having the price noted upon it—an exceedingly moderate 
one | fig. 2}. 

The simplest and most natural method of using decoratively « metal so fusible as lead is 
to cast it in moulds, The Greeks used it in their best days in this way for weights, ornament- 
ing these, as may be seen in Lethaby’s drawings, in the same beautiful and artistic manner as 
their coins. No mode of preparing lead for use, except casting in sheets and hammering these 
out, was known until late in the Middle Ages. The pigs always, and sometimes the pipes, 
were cast with inscriptions in relief, to which supplementary words and numerals might be 
added by incising. Inscriptions were incised on tablets of lead by Egyptians and Assyrians, 
Greeks and Romans, the latter even producing books of lead. There are Anglo-Saxon inserip- 
tions on the cover of a book of lead. Since then tablets of every description for commemora- 
tive purposes have been produced in lead and in all ages, both with inscriptions incised and in 
relief, 

The Romans first employed a method of decoration used later by Sussex and other 
medieval ironfounders. Small objects in relief, such as escallop shells, beaded rods, plain 
rings, &c., were impressed as decoration into the beds of sand upon which the sheets were 
east. Quite rich effects were produced by skilful arrangements of these, and are seen on 
Romano-British coffins and eists. Much more rarely they cast decorative objects in moulds 
specially prepared, like the well-known cup in the British Museum. Some richly decorated 
lead coffins were found under the pavement of the Temple Church, four illustrated by Edward 
Richardson in 1845; and many mediwval cists and minor objects in lead, decorated with 
moulded ornament in relief, are scattered in museums. 

The chief uses of lead in architecture, however, are in relation to water, cither with a 
view to its inclusion or exclusion. The plumber's craft, as the name implies, depends solely 
on lead, which, whether to contain or conduct or exclude water, stands without a rival. The 
craft was first mastered on a grand seale by the Romans, but not till after their conquest of 
Britain. There is even reason to assign to the mystery a British origin. Pliny comments 
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on the vast quantity of lead used in sheets and pipes for supplying water to cities and baths, 
but the quantities nsed in his day were trifling to those absorbed for such purposes under 
Domitian, Nerya, Trajan, Severus, Caracalla, and their successors down to the third century. 
In England lead pipes have been found in Roman foundations, and at Bath is a massive water 
channel of lead an inch thick. During the Middle Ages the great ecclesiastical establishments 
were unsparing in its use, and Wolsey only followed contemporary custom in bringing water 
from a distance of three miles in lead pipes to his palace at Hampton Court. These mains 
weighed 151b. to the foot, and, at the present price of lead and value of money, would have 
cost some £50,000, according to Lawes. It is interesting to note that the pipes were made 
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exactly as the Romans made them, the lead being cast into sheets, turned over, and united at 
the edges by burning, without solder. Water was brought into London houses by lead pipes 
in 1582—for the first time—by Peter Morris, a Dutchman. 

That extensive use was mude of it in Anglo-Saxon times is evidenced by Turketul 
covering even his out-buildings with lead, including a bath room, in 978. The contemporary 
metal work renders it probable that their lead work was not undocorated. A small lead 
cistern in the Lewes Museum, of Anglo-Saxon make, illustrated by Lethahy, bears a 
triangular panel of interlaced ornament. There are about thirty fonts of lead preserved in 
England, and, though none actually date from before the Norman Conquest, they show the 
English modes of decoration. 

Leaden spouts for relieving the gutters formed at times a picturesque feature in medi- 
wval buildings. Of greater interest were the conduits or central distributing fountains 
which generally oceupied some accessible place in one of the courts of every princely 
dwelling. Unfortunately none perhaps now exist, but there are records of those formerly at 
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Westminster, Richmond, Hampton Court, Windsor, Nonsuch, &c. Most of these were under : 
canopies, like so many still existing on the Continent, and lead entered very largely into their 
construction. One of the earliest was erected by Henry IIT. in Palace Yard, and the latest by 
Henry VIII. at Windsor, in 1555, to which the water was conducted from a distance of five 
miles. A dragon spouted water under a gorgeously decorated canopy of lead-work. Unlike 
wells, these necessitated bringing the supply from a higher level or a water tower. The supply 
to the Standard in Cornhill, with its decorative lead-work and four water-spouts, was carried 
over the steeple of St. Magnus’. The great Westcheap conduit of 1285 had a lead cistern 
battlemented with stone, the water being conveyed to it in lead pipes from Paddington. That 
of Gracechurch Street was modelled with representations of the nine worthies, comprising 
Henry VIL. and his son. The renewing of their painting and gilding on the entry of Philip 
und Mary cost the city a “ fifteenth.” 

The decorated tank or cistern for storing rain water, still a familiar object, may be of 
great antiquity ; but the earliest preserved, of the sixteenth century, bearing “ E.R.” and royal 
arms, has been figured in The Builder [in 1862, page 602], Only about one-tenth are of the 
seventeenth century. An unusually well-modelled example of 1685, bearing the arms of the 
Vishmongers' Company, andnow belonging to Mr. Merthyr Guest, is illustrated asan example 
of the degree of relief that may reasonably be applied to panelled lead-work {fig. 3). Between 
Grosvenor Square and Bond Street, on the south side, I observed eight of these old cisterns 
in areas —an indication of the vast number that must still exist. Still in association with the 
tank cisterns may sometimes be seen in country houses the cistern-like heads to the rain- 
water pipes which fed them. Examples of the Intter, of sixteenth-century date, are far from 
rare, those at Hampton Court, with the cipher of Henry VIL, and Tudor badges, being 
probably the earliest remaining. Nowhere, perhaps, can 4 greater variety be seen than at 
Haddon, while the most elaborately decorated are at Oxford, in St. John’s College and the 
Bodleian. There are good specimens at Charlton, and, indeed, there are few country houses 
of Tudor or early Stuart date without them. In those old artistic days even the pamp was 
made a vehicle for decoration, like that formerly in Leathersellers’ Yard, which was sur- 
mounted by a mermaid pressing her breasts, out of which wine ran on State occasions. 

Besides the old conduit fountains intended for everybody's use, others uf lead were at a 
later date put up in gardens and in courtyards yurely for decoration, bat nowhere equalling 
in magnificence those of Versailles and the Trianon. 

Here our references to lead-work in architecture, connected with the supply of water, 
cease, reopening, let it be hoped, « vast field of art possibilities to the plumber. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries much of the purely decorative statuary pro- 
dueed in England was of lead, expecially the massive equestrian statues, the first of which, 
that of Charles I., by Hubert Le Saur, was cast near Covent Garden in 1633, and erected by 
Charles TL. at Charing Cross in 1674. Le Scour was a pupil of John of Bologna, and was 
in 1630 attracted to this country, where he died. The figure—horse and man—is still the 
finest we possess. A second, that of George IL., so disgracefully mutilated and destroyed in 
Leicester Square, came from the Duke of Chandos’ estate at Canons, a museum of lead 
statuary, and was placed in the Square in 1754. There are several of William ITL. of lead in 
the provinces and Ireland. Statues and vases were also made in immense quantities for the 
garden, where lead reigns supreme. Softer and greyer in tone, more yielding, less costly, and 
less pretentious than bronze or marble, lead seems, above all other materials, to lend itself to 
this purpose. It is an English domestic metal, suited to our climate and surroundings. A 
gentleman I sometimes visit has between four and five score of leaden statues dispersed over 
his extensive grounds. They consist of reproductions from the antique; of eighteenth-century 
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renderings of gods and goddesses ; and of more modern subjects such as musicians, dancers, 
mummers, skaters, shepherds and shepherdesses, gardeners, ke., in contemporary costume. 
This latter group is by far the most interesting, many of the figures being conspicuously dainty, 
surpassing in elegance and refinement contemporary productions in biseuitand porcelain. The 
majority of these were probably produced in the two celebrated Piceadilly ateliers, though there 
must always have been a considerable importation from Holland. These are all of life size ; 
but groups of heroic size, Cain slaying Abel, Hercules and Cacus, Xc., are sometimes met with, 
like the set of four at Harrowden. The vases range in style from that of the Queen Anne 


period to that of the brothers Adam, and are most massive or very lightly cast. In # fine 
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example at Belvoir all is cast exeept the body, decorated in embossing with a Bacchante pro- 
cession. Some of the finest examples grace the picrs of entrance gates, as do lions, stags, 
sphinxes, heraldic beasts, Xe. 

We now come to our subject proper for this evening, Lead Architecture. 

From Homer to Virgil, through Western Medimval and Oriental romances, down to 
Spenser in the Marie Queene, traditions of architecture expressed in metal have been dear to 
the poets, who have dreamed of brazen towers and castles and magic palaces resplendent with 
gold. Artists, like the painters of the walls of Pompeii, have also revelled in an architecture 
80 graceful and slender as to suggest either metal or the impossible. Herodotus, bringing us 
from these baseless fabrics to fact, narrates that the inmost of seven circumyallations of 
Ecbactana was sheathed in gold, and the penultimate in silver. Babylon possessed its 
hundred gates of solid bronze, besides those of the Palace of the King and of the Temple of 
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Belus, and many others which opened on the river. Pliny tells us that, besides its world-famed 
Colossus, Rhodes possessed one hundred other statues of colossal size. The peoples of 
antiquity vastly fancied gigantic constructions of metals, a taste by no means unknown to 
Ttaly and Germany of the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, the intrinsic value of even the basest 
metals has sufficed to ensure the destruction of objects into which they enter. Two only, 
apart from perishable iron, have ever been possible in architectural construction with us: 
copper, with its alloys, and lead, neither of which has at any time been of conspicuously 
small value. The Romans used bronze, until the conquest of Britain, for covering any 
peculiarly magnificent building, such as the Pantheon. Afterwards they used lead, Eusebius 
the Pope speaking of lead roofs in the third century; the domes of the Holy Sepulchre and 
St. Sophia being still so covered. The Roman occupation notwithstanding, English build- 
ings under the Saxon kings seem rarely to have been constructed of brick or stone. In 
Iceland, a country bare of wood, and colonised by people as civilised as the English, but which has 
stood still since its great literary period, practically all the houses, away from Reykavik, are still 
of peat, both roofs and walls. With-us, in a wooded country, they were of wattle or logs. Thus in 
the seventh century the casing of the wattle minster of Glastonbury with boards was an event to 
be chronicled. So with the hewn oak church of Lindisfarne, thatched with reeds. With lead 
plentiful, such structures could immediately be converted into weather- and water-tight 
dwellings by the not difficult process, to those possessed of money, of sheathing them in lead. 
The roofing, in the seventh century, of the Church of York with lead by Wilfrid, and the 
sheathing of that of Lindisfarne by Eadbent, both walls and roof, must have been new and 
unusual occurrences to have been chronicled by Bede. Only the remarkable events are 
chronicled, and I have not hitherto met with other statements as to lead-coveriugs to buildings 
until Turketul, in the tenth century, sheathed even his out-buildings and bathroom, of planed 
boards, with it. The blank, however, is partially filled by Viollet-Le-Duc, who states that 
churches and palaces were at this time entirely covered with lead, and in France artistically 
wrought. The lead came from England; perhaps the artificers also. To quote from 
Lethaby : “In Saxon England lead was a staple commodity for export, and nsed in great 
quantities at home. English merchants of lead and tin are mentioned as attending the 
French fairs from the time of Dagobert."” Again quoting: “ When, about 1090, the roofs of 
Contances Cathedral had been destroyed, Geoffrey, the bishop, sent to England and called 
Brisenetus, the plumber, to make afresh the lead-work of the roofs and tower, and to replace 
a gilt weathercock.” English influence at this time, in the person of Aleuin, was paramount 
at the Frankish Court. 

Edward the Confessor built in stone, if few did before him, and perhaps the illaminations 
to manuscripts in which architecture begins to appear, unless wholly fanciful or reminis- 
cences of Rome, chiefly represent his buildings. Palaces and churches are seen with pillars and 
arches supporting domed, curving, turreted, and gabled roofs, of scale pattern, possibly of lead, 
perhaps only shingled, surmounted by obviously metallic vanes and finials. Still churches of 
wood were built upto the time of the Conquest and even later; and in remote Elgin the 
great Church of St. Andrews at Plusearden was built wholly of lead as Jate as 1878. 

Necessarily, with the introduction of stone and brick architecture, sheathings of lead, so 
desirable for wattle and rough timber buildings, beeame useless as a covering to any part of 
the structure except the roof, to which thenceforth it was relegated. At first neither the 
Romanesque church nor the English battlemented and flat-roofed castle afforded much scope 
for a display of lead-work, but with the development of pointed church architecture in the 
thirteenth century came ample compensation, The roofs rising to a great height and becoming 
increasingly rich, with turrets, fliches, erestings, finials, buttresses, parapots, crockets, 
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gargoyles, and, above all, the lofty steeples, often clustered in threes, as at Lincoln, Ripon, and 
Canterbury, soaring nearly 500 feet skywards, absorbed more lead, and afforded greater 
areas for display than ever. In still more extravagant France, the lead always coming from 
this side the Channel, the roofs appear to form almost half, and that by no means the least 
picturesque half, of many of the great sacred edifices. The laying of the lead in strips, 
vertically or diagonally, formed with their rolled overlaps, fretted lines of shadow on the 
bleached white surfaces, a sufficient decoration. But the taste of the period demanded greater, 
and even an enamel-like richness. Stowe describes the bell tower of the priory church of the house 
of St. John as a most curious piece of workmanship, “ graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the great 
beautifying of the city, and passing all other that I have seen.” This was destroyed under 
Edward VI., while the clock-tower of St. Paul’s School, with its leaden spire, was won from 
Henry VIII. by a throw of the dice and sold. Some of the cathedral spires and roofs in 
France are said still to retain traces of their former gorgeous decoration in gold and colours. 
This part of the subject, however, has been so often and ably treated, that it can here he 
passed over. 

The Wars of the Roses having broken the militury power of the nobility for ever, kings 
no longer needed to live in fortresses, but in palaces surrounded by “ pleasaunces”’ in place 
of ramparts and moats. Henry VIL, in spite of his usual parsimony, availed himself to the 
full of this privilege, rebuilding the Palace of Sheen after its destraction by fire in a most 
sumptuous manner. This seems to have been the earliest revival of great displays of lead in 
domestic architecture in England, since the roofing with lead of a building earlier in the cen- 
tury had resulted in its being distinguished as Leadenhall. Unfortunately no representation 
of this building seems to exist until it was decayed; but of Richmond Palace several views 
are known. ‘Though the structure was of brick, the roof was a forest of turrets, octagons, 
pinnacles and finials, gold and azure, with the King’s arms. The vanes surmounting them 
were so numerous that “as well as the plesint sight of them as the heryng in a windy day 
was right m'vellous to knowe and understand.” Special ornaments to the building were the 
turreted lanterns over the great hall, the clock-case at the west end, the lantern leaded and 
embattled with fourteen turrets over the privy lodgings, a round structure four stories high, 
ca'led the Canted Tower, embattled and all covered with lead ; besides the Chapel, Queen's 
and Prince's Closets, Hall, Middlegate, and Kitchen, decorated, embattled, covered with lead, 
and all equally “ special ornaments” of the building. There was also a pleasant fountain 
of lead in the central court. These particulars are taken from the Parliamentary Survey of 
1650. A no less lavish use of lead was made by Wolsey and Henry VIII. in their brick-built 
palace at Hampton Court. Though not completely destroyed like Richmond, it is shorn of 
the lead-covered cupolas, octagons, turrets, and louvres, bedecked with finials and pennons, 
all glittering in gold and armorial bearings, which rendered it for the time the most attractive 
sight in all England. 

But it was only where timber framing entered largely into the construction that the lead 
was carried down below the roofs and a truly lead architecture could be revived. Shortly 
after the birth of his son, Heury commenced to build, as an appanage of Hampton Court, the 
rural retreat of Nonsuch, a veritable palace of lead, dazzling the imagination and baffling 
description, A German, visiting England in the time of Elizabeth, describes it as built with 
an excess of magnificence and elegance, even to ostentation. “ One would imagine everything 
that architecture can perform to have been employed in this one work; there are everywhere 
so many statues that seem to breathe, so many miracles of consummate art, so many casts 
that rival even the perfection of Roman antiquity, that it may claim and justify its name of 
Nonsuch, being without an equal.” Even the prosaic Parliamentary Survey of 1650 waxes 
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almost eloquent over its beauty. The lower story was freestone, and the higher of wood 
“richly adorned and set forth and garnished with variety of statues, pictures, and other 
antick forms of excellent art and workmanship, and of no small cost.” It is difficult to 
ascertain exactly how much was lead-work, but the stanchions and outposts of the Banqueting 
Hall, three stories high, and its lantern were “all covered with lead,’ as were the whole of 
the wooden battlements, perhaps like those at Windsor, “ the great grace and special ornament 
to the whole building.” The upper stories, at least, were “butted round with frames of 
wood covered with lead,” and these with the turrets, water-tower, clock-case, &e., are the 
chiefe ornament of the whole house of Nonsuch.” 1 have examined the building aceounts in 
the Record Ottice, but they only refer to the structure, and do not therefore comprise more 
interesting details. It was left unfinished by Henry, and on his death was completed by the 
Earl of Arundel, Mr. Brewer's fanciful restoration, published in I'he Builder, is perhaps too 
florid, and the illustration on Speed’s map of Surrey too poor. ‘The illustration shown [see 
headpiece} is part of an engraving by Hoefnagel of Queen Elizabeth's visit to Nonsuch, in which 
the building forms almost a background. To restore its beauty we must imagine the gardens, 
lovely with lilacs, then a great rarity, its fountains of birds spouting water, the pyramid of 
marble with concealed pipes to playfully souse the unwary, and the pleasant grove of Diana, 
where Aectwon formed a most agreeable fountain. 


This which no equal has in art or fame, 
liritons deservedly do Nonsach name. 


The palace with all its glories was presented by Charles II. to Barbara, well named, 
Duchess of Cleveland. The temptation of the lead, so often irresistible, proved so to its covetous 
owner, and fell a prey to the greedy wrecker. But for the intrinsic value of its materials, 
especially the lead, the palace might not have perished. It has shared the fate of many 
others. Passing not long since the fine park of Stallbridge, with its extensive boundary walls 
and avenues and massive gate piers, I inquired what had become of the house. The tale I 
heard was that a covetous agent had reported that the land could not be let because of the 
house, and retired with no mean fortune from the sale of the lead. 

One other example of lead architecture has to be described. In 1491 Thomas Wood, a 
goldsmith and sheriff of London, built a row of shops and dwellings in Cheapside fronted with 
lead, which every chronicler speaks of as beauteous and glorious to behold. It was bnilt 
expressly to accommodate goldsmiths: the front was gilded, and it acquired the name of Gold- 
smiths’ Row. Successive monarchs made it their care that its symmetry should not be 
marred by the intrusion of any more vulgar trade. Stowe describes it as “the most beautiful 
Frame and Front of fair Houses and Shops that be within all the Walls of London or else- 
where in England ; commonly called Goldsmiths’ Row, between Bread St. end and the Cross 
in Cheap. It containeth in number 10 fair dwelling Houses, aud 14 Shops, all in one Frame, 
uniformly builded 4 Stories high, beautified towards the Street with the Goldsmiths’ arms ; 
and the likeness of Woodmen, in memory of his name, riding on Monstrous Beasts. All 
Which is cast in Lead, richly painted over and gilt.’ It was regilt in 1594 by Sir Richard 
Martin, goldsmith and Lord Mayor, and destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, No contem- 
porary representation of it exists ; but a picture, attributed to Theodore Bernardi and destroyed 
in the fire at Cowdray, represented the young King, Edward VI. passing it on his way from 


the Tower to Westminster in 1547. This was happily engrayed by the Society of Antiquaries 
shortly before its destruction [fig.4]. Unfortunately the fagade is almost concealed by the gala 


draperies hanging from the windows, among which is a tapestry of St. Geor 
» am : ge on horseback, 
after Raphael. The shops are open as in bazaars and laid out with the goldsmiths’ wares, 
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inviting the wholesale plagiarism that was a feature of the times. On an alarm these were 
hastily gathered in, and the commotion and clattering of the shutters is described by an eye- 
witness when Wyatt thundered at the City gates, The two conduits are represented whose 
regilding was so costly to the city on gala occasions; and the cross, later so defaced by the 
iconoclasts that Elizabeth compelled the City to re-erect it in wood, covered with gilded lead. 
An ancient shop at Lingfield preserves almost precisely, except that it has been glazed, the 
arrangement seen in the picture. 

Lead fell into disuse in consequence, it was said, and of the introduction of some kind of 


plaster from Italy, more enduring, and capable of more artistic treatment. Many would like 
to know that plaster. 


This concludes our brief sketch of lead architecture in the past. It suffices to show that 
in Anglo-Saxon times the principal buildings, though of perishable materials, were encased 
in imperishable lead. Like all other metal-work handed down by the English, it was 
probably treated in a decorative manner. Encasing buildings with lead, except as regards 
the roof, was discontinued with the introduction of stone and brick architecture by the 
Normans, but was revived under Henry VIL, when it again became safe to resort to timber 
construction, The later buildings erected were, we know, cased in lead sumptuously 
modelled and enhanced by gilding, or parcel gilding, with colours. 

Without actually sheathing buildings in lead good effects may be obtained by its use. 
The circular medallions with busts on the front of Ham Honse are a great relief to the 
brickwork, and the large rain-waterpipe-heads often form important features in our 
Renaissance buildings. Lead might be used at times with advantage for frames and 
sills of windows and porches, medallions of arms, inscriptions, balustrades, &e., and also for 
panels, the plinths for statues, and other portions of monuments; and works of art can be 
produced in it with great facility. 

It is specially decorative in gardens.* Its use might be extended with advantage 
to garden lulustrades, temples and tea-houses, fountains, Ce., being less costly by far than 
bronze, and even than stone when richly carved; while, unlike the latter and terra-cotta, it 
defies frost. 

In architecture its use could be largely extended. A work in lead of a novel character is 
the covered bridge over Northumberland Street connecting the Grand Hotel with its annex, 
carried out for Mr, William Woodward and illustrated in the article on metal-work of the 
tenth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

With the present tendency towards a fireproof girder construction for streets of offices and 
shops the fronts might be almost entirely of lead and glass with a backing of cement, or 
teak if necessary. An advantage of lead panelling is that it can be attached direct to the 
iron joists, as in the bridge, without support from below. It may also be left undecorated or 
can be painted. The advantages of this entirely metal treatment for shops, where as much 
as possible of the space available is required to be of glass, are obvious. 

It is impossible to devise anything more suitable than lead for the external construction 
of winter gardens or orangeries attaching to country houses, hitherto usually left to the 
taste of the horticultural builder. Lead holds no damp, provides no shelter for insects, 
and never requires painting; it also remains intrinsically worth a large proportion of its 
prime eost. Such buildings would be susceptible to endless varicties of treatment. 








* Among the illustrations were two figures of a set of four for o garden, modelled by Mr. Stuart for casting in lead, — [Eo] 
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Again, for entrance lodges in woodland districts, where 
half-timber construction is desirable, or for riverside resi- 
dences exposed to floods, a lead sheathing would be par- 
ticularly appropriate and picturesque, ‘ 

Finally, for monumental purposes, lead is in many 
cases more appropriate than bronze, and should be pro- 
duced for half the cost.. Especially is this the case where 
water is in question. The reservoir or tank surmounting a 
water tower might be of lead treated picturesquely with the 
tower of brick.. Fountains of lead in open spaces, and for 
use, have an old-world look. 

This Paper is a plea by a metal-worker for the resto- 
ration of one of the ancient metal crafts. Lead is, as we 
have seen, a metal which has been intimately associated 
with English life, even before the art of building had come 
into existence, and is peculiarly adapted to our climate. 
The lead mines, once dotted over almost the whole of the 
outerop of archean rocks from Cornwall to Caithness, are 
now moribund, and await some impulse from without te 
regalvanise them into life. No body of men could more 
rapidly influence this result than the important Institute I 
have the honour to address. 

Oar consumption per annum of lead is roughly 220,000 
tons, of which 200,000 are imported and 20,000 produced 
at home ; and its price per ton to-day may be taken at £10. 
British production has steadily diminished during the Inst 
twenty-five years from over 80,000 to abont 20,000 tons, 
pari passu with a gradual decline in price from £20 per ton 
to £10. To restore our mines the price must perhaps be 
restored to its former level. With our present increased 
wealth and population, it may be assumed that our lead 
production would rise to 100,000 tons, leaving 120,000 
still to be imported. This at £20 per ton would cost 

2,400,000, of which half would go to the Exchequer, the 
net result being that we should pay the foreigner less by 
£800,000 than at present, while our own industrial popula- 
tion, winning 100,000 tons of lead at £20 per ton, instead 
of 20,000 tons at £10, would be enriched by £1,800,000 
per annum. ‘Thus, through the consumer paying 4d. 
per Ib. for lead, as he was content to do twenty-five years 
ago, the Exchequer would be richer by £1,200,000; 
£800,000 would be kept in the country; an industry 
dying out would be rendered flourishing; and an oxtra 
| £1,800,000 would be distributed among our industrial 
— a= class, finding athletic outdoor employment for fully 10,000 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. STARKIE GARDNER'S PAPER. 


Mr. Joun Suaten, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mx. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. [F.], -re- 
ferring to the Palace of Nonsuch, said that in 
i Paper read at the Institute by Mr. E. T. Robin- 
son many years ago it was claimed that all the 
decoration of the exterior was done in that plaster 
to which Mr. Gardner referred as having been in- 
troduced from Italy. He should be quite willing 
to a with Mr. Gardner that the bas-reliefs 
which decorated the palace of Nonsuch would 
have been infinitely better in lead than in plaster, 
but he would like to have more evidence as to 
their being in the former material. Having Mr. 
Robinson’s Paper in mind, he had questioned 
how such plaster decoration could have been 
—— sufliciently to last such a long time. 

parts the decoration was not protected by pro- 
jecting gables such as are found in ————— 
houses where plaster decoration exists. rough- 
out France, in the beautiful roofs, gable-ends, 
finials, Ac., lead seemed to have been employed 
decoratively to a much ter extent than was 
the case in England. He remembered seeing at 
Rouen three or four massive finials, some six or 
eight feet high, which were also beaten in lead. 
He only saw them in the Museum; but raised 
aloft in their position at the end of a gable they 
would be very prominent and important features. 
With to the Roman lead coffins Mr. 
Gardner referred to, there were two or three 
in the Louvre, bronghit over, he believed, by M. 
Ernest Kenan —— with precisely that 
decoration of bead reel as described. He 
had often noticed the littl bridge across from 
the Grand Hotel at Charing Cross to the opposite 
building, and it had never occurred to him that it 
was in anything else than stone. It was a graceful 
little structure, and yery well decorated. It was 
interesting to hear that such a feature could be 
produced absolutely fire-proof, and in « lasting 
material. Mr. Hall, who had just left the meeting, 
had told him that he would do his best to intro- 
duce lad in a water-tower, That might give 
Mr. Gardner some hope, for Mr. Hall ‘had fiad 
many water-towers to build; and if the result 
of the Paper was to induce some architects to 
employ lead to a ter oxtent than had hitherto 
Leen done— to revive, in fact, an cld manufacture 
— he was sure Mr. Gardner would not regret the 
time he had given to ite elaboration. He begged 
to move that a yery hearty vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. Gardner. He had been occupied 
with this subject for five or six years at the least, 
thinking in what way he could bring the material 
into greater prominence for decorative work. 

Mr. ERNEST GEORGE [F}, in seconding 


the vote of thanks, said he had been very much de- 
lighted with the Paper and ilnstrations, and hoped 
they would be wiser in their use of the metal. 
Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS LF asked Mr. 
Gardner how large he —— the s of cast 
lead for — Hea —* ook ot ee 
supposing such buildings as he sugges 
be wesehed. Mr. Gardner's suggestion appeared 
to be « good one. In many of our commercial 
buildings the multiplication of voids, as compared 
with the structural part of their facades, was 
gradually making the proper and adequate treat- 
ment of the intermediate spaces « matter of some 
difficulty, In the application of lead the size of 
the sheets had always been an awkward matter. 
If they were enriched with ornament some of the 
parts would be rather heavy, and would require 
some special fixing; and although pilasters would 
be employed to cover the butt joints of the two 
sheets, it would be useful to know how large 
these sheets could be easily made, and what was 
the best way to fix them, so as to exclude the 
weather and give fall play to the expansion and 
contraction of the metal. Mr. Gardner had not 
mentioned the “ de-silverisation " of lead, and why 
it was that in manufacturing lead its makers 
seemdd to take all the silver und arsenic out 
of it, so that, instead of assuming the white 
and silvery-grey appearance which made the old 
spires of Long Sutton and others in Lincolnshire 
and elsewhere look so c ing, the metal 
assumed a horrid black tone which was aggra- 
vated by the builders nowadays putting turpentine 
to perpetuate that dismal colour, He would like 
to know whether there were any manufac- 
tories Where the lead could be purchased in its 
genuine form ; and whether it would be dearer 
than the ordinary lead? As to the artistic 
treatment of lead, it mast vary with people's 
tastes; they must, however, get out of the moe- 
chanical way in which almost all materials were 
nowadays applied. One had but to look at the 
old spires and old roofs to find how irregularly 
their details were devised: instead of haying the 
roll on the top of tho edge to give a uniform 
and straight line, the timbor itself varied slightly, 
giving a wavy, ridged line, and the rolls were 
carried right up to the ridge and allowed to break 
the sky-line ; instead of buving the longitudinal 
roll, which was now almost always introduced, 
the lead was ne 2 brought up to lap over on 
the other side. He was aware that there was 
danger of the wind catching large sheets of lead. 
Lord Grimthorpe, he believed, had had some diffi- 
culty with the creeping of the lead on St, Albans 


—— 
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Abbey, because he would not do it in the way 
Mr. Longmire proposed to have it done, and as a 
matter of fact much trouble was involved sub- 
sequently. These were points which had to be 
considered by the old builders in putting * 

st. 


the immense like the one over ol 
Paul's Cuthedsel, which was burnt down many 
years before the Fire (1561), This spire, he be- 
lieved, was 520 feet * above the ground, and 
was covered entirely with lead, The wind pressure 
on those old spires must have been tremendous, 
and the way load was clipped or fixed down 
was necessarily a matter of extreme importance.* 

Mn, HOWARD SETH-SMITH (Fs said he 
supported the vote of thanks very heartily. They 
had been listening, he supposed, to their greatest 
archwological authority on metal work; he did 
not know whether he was not the greatest inter- 
national authority on the snbject; certainly he 
was the greatest in England; and it was extremely 
interesting to have his experience and his taste to 
guide them. One ho that the suggestions 
thrown out might be made use of by their younger 
architects as well as by the older ones so far as it 
became possible. As to the colour of lead, he 
sympathised with Mr. Maurice Adams thoroughly ; 
on turrets and other roof features it was most un- 
satisfactory owing to the way the lead was — 
now. Lately in Frankfort, looking at the half- 
timbered buildings in the old square, he remarked 
especially the lovely effect of the lead lace-work 
on the verges of the gables. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the refined line — by this lead- 
work with all its rich detail. He had passed, too, 
a building in London the other day, designed, he 
believed, by Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth—a 
Sailors’ Institute by the East India Dock Road, 
where lead appeared to have been freely made use 
of, and with very charming effect: it was intro- 
duced into the panels of the front over the main 
entrance. Mr. Starkie Gardner had mentioned 
the use made of lead in the production of sun- 
dials, also the balustrades to staircases, some of 
which were very charming in London. They 
would be glad to have Mr. Gardner's views as to 
welting the lead, instead of using rolls, which were 
usually so 8 ugly, especially of the size builders 
now adopt. The low relief of the welting was so 
much more beautifal that it might be well to 
adopt it instead of putting the rolls on, especially 
in features of small scale. 

Ma. E. W. HUDSON [4.) said Mr. Gardner's 
idea as to the application of lead to the upper 
part of a water-tower was a very practical and 


* With regard te the lead easing of “ Nongueh,” 
mentioned by Mr, Gardner and questioned by Mr. Phenéd 
Spiers, it may be interesting te note that Pepys describes 
the building as sheeted with lead. He was in 1665, 
pods ig Weal age thing is that most-of the house is 

, mean the poste and quurters in the walls, with 
Jead and gilded.""—M. B. A. 
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interesting one. When, however, anything like 
lead was applied to a fountain at or near the level 
of the ground, he was afraid they would run the 
risk of having the delicate part of the work at 
any rate damaged by the juveniles, or stripped off 
and taken away by thieves. He was interested 
to hear Mr. Gardner bring in the instance of the 
tower of St. John’s Priory, Clerkenwell. He had 
often wondered what Stowe’s description referred 
to; it seemed to him to refer to some graven and 
enamelled panelling, such as mosaic, and not to 
anything in the nature of lead-work.* es all 
remembered the notable application of | to 
statuary in the negro that used to stand in 
Clement's Inn. What had since become of it he 
did not know. He believed lead was used con- 
siderably in the Middle Ayes for images of saints, 
&e. A small lead image was found in an old 
sewer close by St. Jolin’s Gate in 1860; + Louis XL 
used to ey little images in his hat. 

Tae CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote, suid 
that some of the illustrations made them regret 
that they had not now in London anything, for 
example, so charmingly picturesque as the view 
given of Goldsmiths’ Row. He agreed with Mr. 
Adams with regard to the desilvyering of lead; 
there was no doubt that the lead now used for 
roofs was very different in quality from that used 


* It had not occurred to me, until Mr. Gardner s i 
it, that the decoration of the tower of St. John’s 9 
Clerkenwell, referred to by Stowe, might have been of metal. 
I do not, however, know of any evidence whatever for its 
being of lead, but as to ite position one may gather from 
his deseription that it was on the higher part of the tower 
and visible for some distance away, It may, therefore, 
have been of the nature of cresting, fléche, or spire. Stowe 
writes: “The great bell tower (a most carious piece of 
workmanship, graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the 
beautifying of the city, and ing all other that I — 
seen) waa undermined and blown up with gunpowder, &c,” 
We are onable to tell what was the style of architecture 
or what the date of this tower. There is, I believe, no 
drawing of it extant, but it would r from the force 
required to (lestroy it that it was a large and well-built 
atrocture. It dated most likely from the end of the 
fourteenth century (after the destruction of the Priory 
under Wat Tyler), or at the end of the fifteenth century, 
when Prior Doewra completod the buildings. It is not so 
likely to have been of the twelfth century, the date of tho 
foundation, unless it escaped the fire; but if this impre- 
bable supposition were a tact, we should not expect to find 
an elaborate metallic finish to the roof unless a had 
been stibsequently added, 1 believe it to have » just 
to the north-west of tho nave of the church (without being 
netually part of it) where Jerusulem Pasenge erilers St, 
John's Square, and certainly not at “ a» crossing,” as pome 
writers have aurmised. ‘The late Mr. H. W. Brewer's pic- 
toresque and imaginative drawing is quite unreliable, as 
are also tho re-iseues of Van den Wyngorde’s and Newton's 
bird's-eye views, Stowe does not mention led as the 
— trsed oe oe ⸗ pve and enamelled " work, and 
any evidence ne to its actual composition woul great 
interest.—B, W. H. * et 

t This was « small image of Christ,once part of a erucitix, 
it may or may not have once belonged to some Inmate, but 
without connection with the architecture—E. W. H. 
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200 years ago. As to putting up towers, turrets, 
and elaborate erections in a perishable mate- 
rial, and covering them with an imperishable 
material such as . he was not sure whether 
the effect of that covering would be as permanent 
as some seemed to think. It had been his ex- 
rience, in treating an old house where there 
bad been a timber turret covered with lead, to 
find that the lead had cracked in several places, 
and had not been looked after; consequently the 
water had got in and caused the timbers behind 
to rot in a most disastrous manner. The treat- 
ment Mr. Starkie Gardner had alluded to, of 
covering concrete and metal material with lead, 
would undoubtedly prevent that, and seemed to 
be quite « feasible method of using lead construc- 
tion. With regard to the size of the sheets he 
thought that in any treatment of lead as surface 
decoration they must not have too large panels. 
Mr. STAR GARDNER, in reply to Mr, 
Spiers, said that he had spent almost two days in 
looking over the accounts of the building of Non- 
such, and had found that plaster of Paris was used 
there, which was a gypsum plaster, and of no use 
for external work. From what he had read, he did 
not think that any kind of plaster was known at 
that time which would have been available for 
modelled panels; and, although there was some 
doubt about the exact meaning of the descriptions, 
he did not think, by the light of the earlier build- 
ings in Goldsmiths’ Row, there could be any 
doubt that the whole of the decorative work of 
Nonsuch was actually cast lead-work. The figures 
were clearly so—in fact, the account as good as 
stated that all the decoration to the upper stories 
was lead. He had not had very much experience in 
lead construction; the largest work he had had 
to do was the bridge across Northumberland 
Street, and in that case he had cast panels— 
cast in sand in an open mould, just as the 
old firebacks were. far as he could recol- 
lect, the size of the panels would have been about 
4 feet by 3. But there was no difficulty whatever in 
casting lead; if they had enough heated metal 
and enough caldrons to ponr from, they could 
run the casting over a panel of 10 feet. He 
did not, however, recommend cast panels of such 
large size because of their unwieldiness, and, 
moreover, he did not think there would be any 
advantage in doing what would to a great extent 
be a four de force, There was no better fixing 
for lead than by screws, screwing it to the iron. 
But care must be taken to give an amount of 
play ; the screw-holes should be elliptical, co that 
the lead might move on the fixings; otherwise 
there would be a tendency to buckle in changes of 
temperature. Their aim should be to get the 
as thin as possible. Whore there was a 
good deal of relief one had less control over it, 
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but for flat bas-relief it could, he thought, be ran 
a quarter of an inch, 

. ERNEST GEORGE: May the lead safely 
touch the iron ? 

Me. STARKIE GARDNER: Certainly. There 
was no action between lead and iron anless there 
was water between them. Dry junction had no 
effect whatever; there was no galvanic action 
going on except water were present. The oxide 
—that white colour that came to old lead— 
was a very curious thing. He could not con- 
ceive that it could be due to silver, because they 
all knew that silver oxide was black, and he did 
not think the presence of silver could possibly 
affect the oxidisation of lead. Very possibly 
arsenic might; he should think it would not 
be beyond the bounds of science to start that 
white oxide, if necessary, by a chemical applica- 
tion of an oxidising agent. Any chemist of ex- 
perience would probably be e to suggest a 
means of starting it, just as the green oxide on 
copper could be started. He agreed that it was a 
great drawback to lead that it should assume that 
black colour; but he expected that it would pass 
off with age and become of the proper white that 
they admired. As regards welting lead, the draw- 
back to actually joining the joints was the change 
of temperature. It was necessary to allow a 
means of contracting and expanding, and that 
could only be done by some kind of loose joint 
that was rolled over and watertight. The moment 
the joints were burned together, buckling and 
trouble were bound to ensue, so that he had 
always advocated cither strips of lead to cover 
the joints or lapping the edges one over the otherin 
a way that would admit of movement. In reply to 
Mr. Hudson he would not suggest that parts of a 
fountain that could be kicked by children and played 
with should be of lead. There should always be 
a stone basin, or something in front to hold the 
water, and the lead-work could be behind the water 
where it could not be tam with and injured. 
Stowo, unless he had misread him, particularly 
stated that the tower of St. John's was of lead ; 
that the whole of the work that was decorated 
and painted and was so beautiful was the lead 
portion of it. It was not really enamelled, but it 
had ee —— — It must have been 
painted, and perhaps painted over gilding in some 
way to give it that sort of look. There was no 
doubt that the French always, or in very many 
cases at least, tried to produce the effect of enamel 
work on their cathedral roofs. The negro figure 
that used to be in Clement's Inn had been removed 
to the Temple, and was in the Temple Gardens 
now. ‘There were & many contem Te- 
plicas of it dotted about the country, It was one 
of the stock models, although it was one of the 
most beautiful of them. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The President's ‘‘At Homme." 


The President's first “At Home” this session 
took place in the rooms of the Institute on Monday, 
the 11th inst. These reunions were originated by 
the President at the beginning of last session, 
their object being to give members an opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with one another, 
and to bring them together in more genial and 
friendly intercourse than is possible at any of the 
regular functions of the Institute. The general 
feeling among all present on these occasions is 
that no more delightful moans of achieving such 
an object could be devised. The President's hos- 
pitality at this the third event of the kind was 
enjoyed by little short of four hundred and fifty 
members, London and provincial—perhaps the 
largest company of Fellows and Associates ever 
assembled at one time within the walls of the In- 
stitute. At the previous * At Homes " drawings 
were shown representative of the works of the late 
J. F. Bontley and W. Eden Nesfield ; at the last, 
the architect of Truro Cathedral, the Inte John 
Loughborough Pearson, R.A., was represented—a 
numerous collection of his drawings having been 
kindly lent by his son Mr. J. L. Pearson [.). The 
following is a list of them :— 


Astor Eatate Offlce—04 sheets, 

St. Stepheo’s, Bournomoath —20 sheets. 

Cliveden Hall and Stairenso-—6 sheota. 

Cambridge University Library—6 sheets. 

Dalton Holme Tower and Spire—t shwet, 

Freeland Chureh, Reredos and Fast Window—1 sheet. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge: elevations —6 ahoeta, 
Flagon and Cup—1 sheet. 

Headingley Pulpit—2 sheets. 

Hove Parish Church—13 sheota, 

St. Augustine's, Kilburn—7 sheets, 

Ditto, Reredos—1 sheet, 

Lechlade Manor ——— 

St es’, Li —% shorts. 

Mito Rendon? short. 

All Saints’ Charch, Maidstone—t sheet. 

Middlesex Hospital Chapel —2 sheets. 

— Church, Reredes—1 sheet. 
Peterborough Cathedral—S sheets. 

St. John the Evangelist, Red Lion Squarc—2 sheets. 
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Truro Cathedral—11 sheets. 

Ditto, Pulpit and Heredoe—2 sheets. 

Thurstaston Church, Reredos—1 sheet. 

St. George's, Windsor: Altar Croes—I1 sheet, 

Westwood House—2 shweta. 

Westminster Hall—5 sheets. 

St. Peter's, Vauxhall: Pulpit and Chancel Sereen—O 

sheets, 

Mr. Pearson, who was a Royal Gold Medallist of 
the Institute, died in December 1897 at tho age 
of eighty-one, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Some of his works and drawings are 
illustrated in the Memoir by Mr. W. D. Carde 
which appeared in the Jovanan for Sth January 
1898. 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1904. 
Deed of Award. 


The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Sindentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, 9 
The exhibition is open every day from 10 .sr, 

& pat, until it closes on the 80th January. Tho 
Presentation of Prizes takes place on the Ist 
February. 

The Council's Deed of Award, made under seal 
—— to By-law 66, and read at the General 

feeting of the 18th January, states that the 
Council have examined the works submitted for 
the Institute Silver Medals, the Soane Medallion, 
the Owen Jones and Pugin Studentships, the 
Godwin Bursary, the Tite Prize, the Arthur Cates 
Prize, and the Grissell Gold Medal, and gives 
particulars of the competitions and the results 
thereof as follows :— 


Tue Roya. Ixsrrrure Sinven Mepata. 
(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas, 


Eight Essays on “The Delineation of Archi- 
tecture ’* were received for the Silver Medal under 
the following mottoes ;— 


1. —* 
oi longn, Vita brevis.” 
i. Bothwell. 
4, “ Floreat semper fidelis civitas.” 
5. “ Portana sequatur,” 

“ Resurgam,"* 
“ The oth" 
—— 


The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Medal, but they have granted a Modal of 
Merit and Ton Guineas to the author of the Essa 


hearing the motto “X" [Claude Bail, » Di 
Roundwood, Ipswich). — tate 


eas 


(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10. 10s. 
Twelve sets of Drawi were sent in of the 


— buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
‘ollows :— 








> 
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1, Archer:—6 strainers (St. Pan!’s Charch, Deptford). 
2. Baydo:—6 strainers (Morden College, Blackheath). 
8. — strainers (St. George's Church, Hanover 
juare). 
4 Kel:—4 strainera (Lady Chapel, Lichfield 
Conger ; pel 


5. Dolphin :—5 strainers (Church of St. Oswald, Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire). 
6, Ba ee A strainers (The Queen's House, Green- 


wich). 

7. Erin :—4 strai (St. Nicholas’ Church, O14 Shore. 
bam, Sussex). 

8. Gothic :—6 strainers (Tideawell Chureh, Derbyshire), 

4. BieeploJack -—6 strainers (Christ Church, New- 


}. 
10. Thane :—6 strainers (Glamix Castle, Forfarshire). 
Il. The Birds :—6 strainers (Priory Church of St. Mary 
and St. Blase, Boxgrove, Sussex), 
12, Vis :—6 strainers (St. James's Church, Piccadilly). 


The Council award the Silver Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the delineator of the Church of St. 
Oswald, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, submitted ander 
the motto * Dolphin” [Laurence M. Gotch, 62 
Lynton Avenue, West Ealing, W.), and Certificates 
2 Hon. Mention to the deli rs of Tideswell 
Church, Derbyshire, and St. James's Charch, 
Piccadilly, submitted under the respective mottoes 
of “ Gothic" [G..S. Salomons, Prudential Cham- 
hers, 78 King Street, Manchester] and “ Vis” 
(C, Lovett Gill, 17, Albert Street, Regent's Park). 


Tae Tuavennixa Srupentsips. 
(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100. 


Fourteen Designs for a University Theatre were 
submitted, under the following mottoes :— 
1. Aspirant :—7 «triiners. 
2. Dom >—6 strainers. 
4. Gable Endic :—4 strainers: 
4. Hal:—6 strainers, 
4. Ionian :—65 strainers. 
6. Jonah Man :—? strainers. 
7. Oxon :—7 strainers, 
& Pheenix;—T strainers 
¥. Rannock >—5 strainers. 
10, Rotunda :—7 strainers, 
1}. Sanctus Boscus ;—7 strainers. 
12. Star (device) :—4 strainers. 
13. Tay :—7 strainers, 
14. X }—7 strainers, 
The Council have owarded the Medallion and 
— to the specified conditions) the sum of 
ne Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “Oxon” [Frederic J. Horth, 
1, Cavendish Square, Hull), and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the author of the design bearing 
the motto “Gablo Endie [David Smith, 33, 
Albert Square, Dundee, N.B.). 


(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 

Five applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following :— 

1. W. Davidson :—6 strainers, 

2. L. I. Guthrie :—6 strainers, 

$8. James M*Lachlun >—6 strainers. 

4. Prank Lishman :-—6 strainers, 

6. BH. Morley :—6 strainers. 


The Council have awarded the Certifieate and 
—— to the specified conditions) the sum of 

ne Hundred Pounds to Mr, W. Davidson, 121, 
Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, and a Medal of Merit 
to a HH. Morley, 66, Sydney Street, S. Kensing- 
ton, SW 


iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 
Three applications were received for the Pugin 
Studentship from the following :— 
1, A. E. Bullock :—2 strainers, 
2. W.S. A. Gordon :—6 strainers. 
8. F.C, Mears :—6 strainers. 


The Council have awarded the Medal and —— 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. F. C. Mears, 65, Sydney Street, 
S. Kensington, S.W., and a Medal of Merit to 
Mr. W. S. A. Gordon, 65, Wellmeadow Road, 
Hithor Green, S.B. 


liv.) The Godwin Medal and £65. 
Two applications were received for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following :— 
1. H. Phillips Fletoher:—6 strainers. 
2. FR. Hiorns :—6 strainers, 


The Council have awarded the Medal and (sub- 
ject to the ified conditions) the sum of £65 to 
Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher (F.\. 


iv.) The Tite Certificate and £30, 
Eleven Designs for a Crescent in a large City 
were submitted under the following mottoes :— 
1. Anglich ;—3 strainers. 
2. Antiquum Obtinens :—3 strainers. 
3. Bridge :—3 atrainors. 
4. Bydand :—3 strainers, 
5, Colounade:—3 siminoers. 
6. Canny Alnwick :—2 strainers, 
7. Creacent (device) :—3 strainers, 
8. Pleur-de-Lis (device} :—3 strainers. 
. Pocksniff >—3 strainers 
10. Porthos -—S strainers, 
11, Red Shield :-—% strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the ified conditions) a sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the ng 
the motto “ Bridge" [Heaton Comyn 44. 14, 
Great Ormond Street, —— and a M of 
Merit to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “ Porthos" ‘hau D. Nicholson, 19, Boyal 
Crescent, Glasgow 


Tae Anraun Cates Parze: £40, 

Four applications for the Arthur Cates Prize 
were received from the following gentlemen ;— 

1. J. HL Gibbons :—11 strainurs, 

2. Baxter Greig :—16 strainers. 

4. F. Winton Newman;—1 striiners. 

4. John Swarbrick:—15 strainers. 

The Council regret that they are unable to 
award the Prize, but they have granted the sum of 
Twenty Guineas to Mr. F, Winton Newman, 58, 


TT. =-— 
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Savernake Road, Hampstead, N.W., and a Cer- 
tificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Baxter Greig |A.), 
183, Dulwich Grove, Dulwich, S.E. 


Prize vor Desiox AND ConsTRUCTION. 
The Grissell Gold Medal and £10. 10s. 


Fourteen designs for a Timber Spire or Lantern 
Termination were submitted under the following 
mottoes :— 

1. Cardon : —3 strainers. 

2. Carpenter :—1 strainer. 

8. Celt:—t! strainer. 


7. Le Nord :—1 strainer. 
& Mente Mannque :—2 strainers. 
9, Oak :—8 strainers. 
10, Opal ;—2 strainers, 
11. Simplex :—2 strainers. 
12. Skyline :—8 strainers. 
15, Wee Macgregor :—3 «trainers, 
14, Yddraig Goch :—1 strainer. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “Cardon" [J. William Heplurn, 88, Patsull 
Road, N.W.}, and a Medal of Merit to the author 
of the design bearing the motto “Ich Dien” 
(Arthur Jas. Barclay, 343, Union Street, Aber- 
deen, N.B.). 


Tue Asurrren Parze 1903. 


The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize to Mr. F. Winton Newman, 
of on. Mr, Newman was registered Pro- 
bationer in 1895, Student in 1897, and passed the 
Final Examination in November 1903. 


Tux Taavenuise Srupests’ Wonk. 


Soane Medaltist 1902.—The Council have + 
ed the drawings executed by Mr. James B. 
‘ulton, who was awarded the Medallion in 1902, 
snd who studied in Italy, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Austria, Hun- 
, and Germany. 
write Prizeman 1902.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Charles Gaseoyne, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize of 1902, and who 
studied in Italy. 

Tite Prizeman 1908.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. David Smith, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize for 1908, and who 
studied in a 

Pugin Studentship 1908,—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. J. Harold Gibbons [4.), 
who was elected Pugin Student for 1903, and who 
studied in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire 


The Deed of Award, bears date 18th January 
1904, and is signed by John Slater, Vice-President ; 
Ernest George R. 8. Balfour, Members of 
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Councit; Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary ; 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 





The late Henry Saxon Snell [¥.). 

Mr. Saxon Snell, whose death occurred on the 
10th inst. in his 7érd year, had been a Fellow of 
the Institute since 1873. He was the son of Mr. 
George Blagrave Snell, of London, and entered 
the office of Sir James Ponnethorne, afterwards 
becoming assistant to Sir Joseph Paxton, and then 
to Sir William Tite. In 1851 he gained the 
Royal Academy Silver Medal for his measured 
drawings of the steeple of St. — 
Cheapside. About 1866 he was appointed archi- 
tect to the St. Marylebone Board of Guardians, 
in which capacity he began the reconstruction of 
the Mar — Workhouse. Among his prin- 
cipal architectural works were the Boys’ School 
for the Royal Patriotic Fund, Wandsworth ; the 
——— ag Fa Sa sonte Hill ‘ ae 

olborn Union rmary, Hi te Hill; St. 
Olave's, Tooley Street, Union Infirmary; St. 
George's, Hanover Square, Union Infirmary; 
Casual Wards, Marylebone Workhouse; Maryle- 
bone Swimmin aths; Infirm Wards and 
administrative offices for St. Luke's Workhouse 
in City Road and Shepherdess Walk. In 1887 
his designs were adopted for a conversion of the 
front main building of the Aberdeen Royal 
Infi for administrative and clinical purposes 
only, and for the removal of all the patients into 
new pavilions at the rear. He was architect, 
ety we Mr. Alfred Williams, of the Kensing- 
ton Infirmary, and assisted the late Captain 
Fowke, R.E., on the Dublin Exhibition, Mr. 
Saxon Snell was afterwards for some years in 
partnership with his son, Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, 
under the style of H. Saxon Snell and Son, and 
thus constituted the firm carried out extensive 
works for various Metropolitan Boards of Guar- 
dians. A full list of these works appears in The 
Builder for the 16th inst, Mr, Snell retired from 
practice about seven years ago. 


National Registration of Plumbers. 

From the Plumbers’ Company has been received 
a facsimile of the portable certificate, or registra- 
tion ticket, for the year 1904, issued by the Com- 
pany to registered plumbers. It folds in two 
about the size of a lady's visiting-card, and bears 
the number of the certificate, the name, address, 
and signature of its holder, and the signature of 
the Clerk of the Company. In the chief cities 
and towns of the United Kingdom the certificate 
bears the signature of the secretary to the local 
district counal. The colour of the date printed 
across the face is varied each year to facilitate 
ulgerns ale It = requested * complaints, if 
any, of work done by registered plumbers should 
be addressed to the Company. . 
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REVIEWS 


REVIEWS. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
L'Art de tritir chez les Egyptions. Par Auguste Choisy. 


Sm. fo. Paris, 1904. Price 20 francs. [Edouard 
Rouveyre, 76, Rue de Seine, Paris.) 
When in 1866 I was measuring the theatre of 


Bacchus at Athens, which at that time had not long 
been discovered, I found another “chiel takin’ 
notes,"’ with whom I entered into conversation in 
the course of the afternoon und again on the fol- 
lowing day. A few years ago I chanced to refer 
to the hasty and ilegible diary which I kept 
during my tour, and found the following entry : 
“ Made the acquaintance at the French Academy 
of an engineerof the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, 
& young man of 28 or 24, remarkably intelligent, 
and fall of theories on all possible points connected 
with the buildings in the Acropolis, &c. He has, I 
believe, already written many essays about them 
which have received the approval of the Institute 
of France.” That Zoung man was Monsieur 
Auguste Choisy, the distinguished French author, 
whose works on L'Art de bdtir chez les Ro- 
mains and L'Art de bdtir chez les Byzantins 
have become household words amongst our 
students in late years, 

Among other works, M. Choisy published in 
1899 a History of Architecture, in two volumes, 
which is less known, possibly on account of the 
large number of technical terms in it. In the 
—— for this work, which included Egyptisn 
architecture, M. Choisy set forth his views as 
regards the construction of the Pyramids and 
Temples, and explained in detail the method of 
building arches in crude brick without centres, 
which had already been divined some 12 or 14 
years ago. In the new work just published, L’Art 
de batir chez les Eqyptiens, M. Choisy has re- 
turned to the subject, and brought forward a large 
amount of new material, with minute observations 
on the yarious methods adopted by the Egyptians, 
both in the construction of their stone temples 
~ ae their made brick walls and storehouses. 
n tion to over 100 -plate engravings 
introduced in the text, M. a has added 48 
—— which are of t valne, not only 

use they confirm the yiews set forth by the 
author, but as representing subjects and points of 
view which the amateur or professional photo- 
grapher would have deemed unworthy of the 
camera, From M. Choisy'’s point of view un- 
finished portions of building and faulty con- 
struction are of much greater value to him as 
exceptions to the — which he proyes his 
theories to be well foun 

M. Choisy generally manages to condense into 
4 single page that to which most writers would 
devote a whole chapter, the result being that 
in about 180 pages of text, with an average of 
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20 lines to the page, he has compressed an amount 
of matter on which many volumes might have 
been written. 

The two most important discoveries in this 
yolume are, first, the reasons why in certain great 
walls of crude brick at Abydos and Karnak, the 
courses, instead of being horizontal, are laid in 
undulating or wavy — and, secondly, the 
machines and the methods adopted by the 
Egyptian masons to raise their stones into 


position. 

As the first, the undulating courses 
have hitherto been ascribed either to settlement 
of foundation or to an attempt to prevent 
destruction by earthquakes; but M. Choisy points 
out that in some cases they are built upon rock, 
where no settlement would take place, and earth- 
quakes very rarely occurin Egypt. Having noticed 
that the built in waving courses were 
invariably near the Nile or some inland luke, 
whereas high up or in the desert the courses were 
horizontal, M. Choisy came to the conclusion 
that the precautions taken by the Egyptians 
were deemed necessary because, with water in 

ximity, the moisture from below was drawn up 
into the brickwork by the heat of the san in the 
daytime, and at night this moisture condensed 
and the erade bricks increased in bulk. If the 
walls were built on a slope, the lower surfaces 
being moist there was a tendency to slip, and in 
any case the swelling of the bricks might cause 
cracks. To obviate these dangers, if n concave 
bed were given to psy of the wall —* would 
prevent slipping, an ving at intervals open 
vertical jonts, these jomta were closed up by the 
hygrometric changes in the brick. 

In. order to raise the blocks of stone M. Choisy 
gives, amongst others, examples of two levers—{A) 
a series of levers side by side with a heavy counter- 
poise; and (B) an assemblage of timber which he 
calls J’ascenseur oxcillant (oscillating cradle). 
This machine (of which he says there are twenty- 
one examples in the Louvre) is re ted in the 
British Museum by a small model only, which 
was found in a tomb, This model has always 
been assumed to be one of a centre on which 
arches were built ; but, as M. Choisy has proved 
that all their vaults were built without centering 
of any kind, it must have served some other Bre 
pose. The cradle consists of two beams of timber, 
of — shapo, about 6 feet long, framed 
together at a distance of about 2°6 with stout 
wooden bars. On the top of the oscillating cradle, 
the stone, measuring about four feet square by 2-6 
high, was shifted by means of an inclined plane, 
and then, by means of levers and two or three blocks 
of stone, introduced one after the other under the 
cradle, the stone was raised and shifted on to the 

per bed, the limit of height of the same being 
about 5 feet. This is the height established in 
the Great Pyramid, and the cradle is the inter- 
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pretation which M. Choisy puts on the description 
gree by Herodotus, who says that the machine 
or raising the stones from one level to another 
was made of small pieces of wood. As Herodo- 
tus's description was given to him by tho priests, 
it is the principle rather than the exact form taken 
by the machine on whieh, as M. Choisy suggests, 
we have to On the other hand, the model 
in the British Museum is probably from 2,000 to 
1,500 years Inter than the Great Pyramid, so that 
the methods employed in raising the blocks in the 
latter continued in nse up to and probably includ- 
in She — domina — — 
to present day it has alwa n 
— that inclined x ed formed the ont 
scaffolding employed by the Egyptians; but M. 
Choisy points out that at Karnak, where the 
temples are planted so close one to the other, 
there would be no room for the immense extension 
of these inclined planes. He suggests, therefore, 
as an alternative, the temporary erection of a series 
of step-platforms similar to those which formed 
the actual kernel of the Great Pyramid, and he 
brings forward, in corroboration of his theory, photo- 
graphs representing the remains of the temporary 
latform which was erected in the great court of 
k in order to build the Pylon and the ad- 
joining colonnade, These remains have usually 
oun regarded aa works of late date when those 
courts were taken ion of by squatters who 
settled in the precincts of the temple; but M. 
Choisy gives a —— of one, and of the 
— which adjoins the Lylon, and here one 
notes that the capitals of the colunins still remain 
en blec, and have never been worked down to 
their proper shape (ravalés), For some unknown 
reason the work was stopped and the colonnade 
waa left unfinished. It is by minute observations 
of this kind that M. Choisy has been able to re- 
veal to us the methods of construction employed 
by the Egyptians from the earliest times, and 
those to wish we have drawn attention form » 
small ion only of his great treatise. 

In the last pages of his work M. Choisy sum- 
marises the methods employed by other nations. 
Thus the prehistoric people who erected the 
menbirs dolinens in various parts of England 
and at Carnac in Brittany worked according to 
the Egyptian method, ox also the Phonicians at 
Baalbec ; and, following the sculptural representa- 
tions in their bas-reliefs, the Assyrians. 

The descriptions given in Vitruvins (x. 6) and 
Pliny (xxxvi. 21) suggest, according to M. Choisy, 
that the methods of construction in the Temple of 
Ephesus were only partially Egyptian, and at 
Selinus in Sicily he says nothing exists of 
Egyptian precedent. A 

« beauty and —— of M. Choisy's illus- 
trative diagrams in text have y been 
appreciated in his other works, but his photographic 


reproductions are new and will be of inestimable 
value, not only as supporting his theories, bat as 
records of Egyptian constractian, most of which 
in course of time may poasibly disappear, 

R. Poenxt Srrens. 


SHROPSHIRE CHURCHES. 


An Architectural Account of the Churches of S tre, 
By the Rev, DHS. Cranage. Mlastrated with Photo- 
graphs by Martin J. Harding ; and with Ground Plaua 
of the mast important Churches by W. Arthur Webb 
ia Part 6, [Hobson & Co., Wellington, Shropahire, 

J 


Mr. Cranage is nearing the completion of his 
monumental account of the chu of Shrop- 
shire, a work which leaves very little for any future 
architectural historian to add to. Everythi 
noticeable about each church appears to be — 
and all doubtful points of interest are discussed 
at adequate length, The descriptions of the 
buildings are full without becoming prosy, and in- 
structive without being dogmatic. Mr. Cranage 
is not satisfied with merely recording the features 
and history of the subjects of his inquiry; he 
studies them also from the artistic point of view. 
He considers with a highly cultivated sense of 
discrimination what is worthy of being admired 
or the reverse in the work of ey . His 
open-mindedness and independence of fashionable 
prejudices are refreshing. The work of no one 
century is all sacred to him, nor that of another 
all accursed. The author shows a most happy 
temper in being able to speak even of things done 
in the nineteenth century without the incessant 
bitter railing which gives such an unpleasant ag 
well as monotonous flavour to so much of our 
recent architectural literature. He has eyes 
ready to appreciate good work of every age; and, 
even when justice obliges him to blame results of 
uninstructed zeal, he is neyer uncharitable, but 
always willing to recognise that even what we 
most disapprove of now was done by men v 
like ——— doing their best according to their 
own is. 

_ The “plum of the present volume is the very 
interesting church of Acton Burnell, attributed to 
Bishop Burnell, the great Minister of King 
Edward L, whose work at Wells is so well known. 
Among many others the churches of Condover, 
Alberbury, and the curious little Jacobean cha 

at Langley may be mentioned. Everyone in- 
terested in the perennial question of the low side 
window” should look up the drawings and de- 
scription of what Mr. ie truly calls the very 
remarkable window of this kind at Church Preon. 
Mr. Webb's plans and details and tho photo- 
graphic yiews continue up to the standard of the 
former parts, 


Avruvr 8, Frownn. 


ob, 


REVIEWS 


THE ANCIENT CITY HALLS. 


The Ancient Halis of the City Guilds, drawn im litho. 
graphy oy Thomas It, Way, with some account of the 
i of the Companies by vines Norman, F'.S.A 
4o, Lond. 1903. [Afessrs. George Bel 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.) 


On putting down this book after a careful 
perusal one does so with a slight feeling of dis- 
appointment—at least that was my experience. 
On glancing at the title, and before —— it, 
I pictured to myself drawings which would at least 
have put on record the architectural beauties of 
some of the City halls in an architectural manner, 
accompanied by —— more or less critical, 
of their variations in the style of building in vogue 
—— — Fire of London in 1666, 

early all these ancient halls, as Mr. Norman 
says in his Introduction, were destroyed, either 
totally or in part, by this national calamity, and 
such claims as they have to be “ ancient" date 


from that time. 
themselves are excellent examples 


Lé Sona, York 


The drawi 
of Mr, Way's method of work in lithography, but 
one cannot help fesling that this method is more 
effective in § ions of old bridges across the 
Thames, and for general sketchy effects in quaint 
streets, as shown In his drawings in Architectural 
Remains of Richniond, Twickenham, €c., and in 
Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London, than 
in the present series, the subjects of which seem 
than 
is perhaps possible when executed in the process 
adopted, A general effect with a careful eye to the 
—— composition is what Mr. Way gives us, and 

@ does this extremely well. In the view of the 
exterior of Cordwainers’ Hall in Cannon Street, 
for instance, the whole is a charming street scene ; 
but it would be difficult to say which of the 
buildings was Cordwainers’ unless one 
knew one’s Cannon Street well indeed, 

In a book of this kind the letterpress is natu- 
rally written for the drawings instead of the 
— illustrating the letterpress. The archi- 
tectural features are referred to in general terms, 
whilst a good deal of space is given to “ worthies"” 
of the various —— ith their gifts of plate, 
&c, The historical portion is put in « concise and 
Interesting way, and if the k were a little 
smaller one could not do better than put it into 
one’s pocket and read it in the quiet courtyards of 
the yarious halls whilst studying the buildings ; 
and the drawings would come in excellently well 
as dreamy reminiscences to be culled up after 
— home, the studies for the day being 
en 


I think Mr. Way is little hard on the com- 
— in his Preface when he says that there are 
ut few of them who in recent years have resisted 


the temptation to rebuild their halls, giving over 
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the frontages to blocks of offices and banks, This 
is not accurate with regard to a good many of the 
companies at any rate. Where the halls are ap- 
proached through co , a8 they are in some 
cases, tho halls are still there at the back, and the 
front buildings were probably stables or the clerks’ 
residences on one side of the courtyard. The 
use for such buildings having disappeared, to 
replace them with more useful ones was hardly 
avaricious, but was the right thing to do. 

The system of admission to the livery com- 
panies by apprenticeship has by no means died 
out, as is stated, although the apprentices, having 
promised to serve their masters faithfully, are 
not called upon to do more than pay an official 
visit to the Guildhall to have their names enrolled 
(and pay fees). A 3 ; 

I notice a few inaccuracies on reading the 
chapter on the “‘ Skinners’ Hall." This company 
does not rank sixth, as stated on p. 64, but 
alternatively sixth and seventh with the Merchant 
Tsylors’, as arranged by the Bilsden decree of 
1484. Sir Robert Tichborne was no doubt a great 
manin his time, but he would ries Lac — 
a petition for the execution of Charles I. on his own 
account. What he did do wus to present a “ peti- 
tion from London.” The amount spent on cedar 
for the cedar room in 1668 was £826, not £326, 
and the hall was not “ almost rebuilt’ in 1847-48, 
A good deal of so-called decorative work was done 
then, but the fabric was not interfered with. 

These are, after all, amall matters, and do not 
in the least deduct from the fact that Mr. Way 
has given us a series of very interesting drawings, 
and Mr, Norman 4 written epitome of 
some of the more — in the histories 
of some of the old City companies. When, how- 
ever, will some devoted band of students get to 
work and make measured drawings of all these 
interesting buildings, with the dates of the various 
additions and “ improvements " marked on them ? 
How valuable such drawings would be for refer- 
ence a hundred years hence! 

W. Campnetn Joxus. 


PLUMBING. 


Lectures to Plumbers. Second Series. Being a variety 
Papers on Sanitary Fittings and their Fitting, Leal- 
work, Cafin Lining, Hydrostatics and Hydraulies, de. 
By J. Wright Clarke. With 236 illustrations. 40. 
Lond. 1908. [B. T. Batsford, 04, High Holborn, WC.) 


This collection of lectures covers a very wide 
field, albeit the subjects of which they treat are 
curiously varied and miscellancous in order and 
selection. From the fact that each page is divided 
into two coltimns, it is probable that the volume 
under notice is a reprint only from the Plumber 
and Decorator, in which journal, we are told in 
the Preface, the lectures originally appeared. As 


ee eee — 
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delivered by their author in the first instance, 
there was very likely no need or intention to 
follow any particular order, each one dealing with 
a distinct subject and being complete in itself. It 
is only when the series is contained under one 
cover that the desirability of a re- ment 
becomes evident. For instance, it would have 
been better if the three lectures treating of water- 
closet apparatus and soil pipes (Nos. 1, 4, and the 
last) had followed each other consecutively, and 
the second — devoted to “ Lining and covering lead 
coffins ''—placed at the end of the book. 

The author is careful to explain that his mission 
does not involve the preaching of new doctrines— 
for the broad principles of sani science must 
ever remain constant—but rather the necessity of 
4 full and intelligent appreciation of those traths 
which are demonstrably unalterable; and he is 
clearly right in insisting that by such knowledge 
alone is it ible to avoid at serious error 
in our work. 

Baths, wash-basing, sinks, milk dairies, honse- 
hold laundries, and much more connected with 
the plumber’s oraft are discussed in the various 
lectures, which are also illustrated—not always 
—— and sometimes poorly—with over two 
hundred diagrams. 

The work also includes lectures on the physical 
properties of water, hydrostatics, kc., which shonld 
prove of value to those who are seriously desirous 
of acquiring an insight into the scientific aspect 
of plumbing. 

Architects with a keen sense of the wathetic 
properties of architecture will be en to Mr. 
Wrieht Clarke for the sympathy he extends to 
those who suffer from the unreasoning rigour of 
some of our by-laws. It is, however, often true 
that the by-law is less in fault than the official 
whose business it is to enforce its observance. 
The opportunities the law affords him, by virtue 
of his enormous discretionary powers, of pies: 
ing his mental vacuity are so ce § taken advan- 
tage of that the spectacle has ceased to be ls 
At the same time it must be admitted that he 
cannot always help himself, and these are the 
occasions when we find that the regulations them- 


(23 Jan, 1904 


selyes—especially in rural districts—are in direct 
conflict with common sense. 
Frepenicn CHarrertos. 


MINUTES. VI. 


At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1903-1004, held Monday, 18th January 104, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. John Slater, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
25 Fellows (inclading 9 members of the Council), 30 
Assoclates (including 2 members of the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associates, and visitors, the Minutes of the Meoting held 
4th Jan 1903 [p. 140) having been read, Mr. G. A. I, 
Middleton [4.) mised » question sa to the accuracy of the 
Minutes on the grounds (1) that it did not appear thereon 
that the Resolution moved hy himself was seconded; (2) 
that the Resolution ultimately put from the Chair was not 
in the words of the amendment — by Mr. Macviear 
Anderson IFJ and seconded by Mr. Hare [F.). On the 
first point, on 4 suggestion of the Chairman, which was 
necepted by Mr, Middleton, the words “which was duly 
seconded ” were inserted, so that the read: * Mr. 
G. A. 'T. Middleton fonnally moved 
which was duly seconded, as above.” As regards the 
second objection, the Chairman stuted that the President, 
aa Chairman of the Meeting in question, entirely endorsed 
the Minutes on this point as belog a —* yacourale 
record of what transpired. The Resolution, he ruled, was 
therefore yalid,and no alteration thereof could be permitted, 
The Minutes as amended were then passed and signed os 
correct. 

The Secretary announced the decease of Henry Saxon 
Snoll, Fellow, and it was resolved that a vote of condolence 
be passed to the relatives of the deceased momber and 
anterod a the Minutes of the Moeting. 

The following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted and signed 
the Register, viz.: Ralph Scott Cockrill (Lowestoft) and 
Thomas Sedgwick Gregson. 

Tho Secretary having read the Doed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentahips 1904 made by the Council ander the 
Common Seal (p, 158), the sealed envelopes bearing the 
mottoed of the successful competitora were — and 
the names declared. 

A Paper by Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on Lean Ancurree- 
runt having been read by the author, and illustrated by 
lantern slides, a discussion enened, and a vote of thanks 
was paseo to the author and responded to, 

a proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 








ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Astox WEBB, R.A., F.S.A., 
at the General Meeting, lst February 1904. 


Bnorunn Stupents,— 
OR a second time it falls to my lot to address a few words to you on the occasion of the 
i presentation of the prizes offered through this Institute. 

Last year my subject was the importance of work for all intending to follow the 
art of architecture, and I was told by some that this doctrine was a little hard upon the young 
men, while, on the other hand, some students were kind enough to write me that they had 
found what I said encouraging and useful. 

Still, though I do not believe for a moment that young men are afraid of hard work, I 
propose to-night to say something on the pleasures in connection with architecture, for I think 
there is no work in the world which has more pleasant by-paths and quiet resting-places than 
the art of architecture. 

Of course the greatest pleasure of all is the pleasure of your work. If you do not feel 
this I advise you, as I did last year, to throw up architecture and take to something else 
before it is too late. Yet what pleasure can be greater than seeing the realisation of your 
ideas in brick and stone, even though your steps may be faltering and the result disappointing ? 
If you can say with Tennyson, “* Once in a golden hour I cast to earth a seed, Up there came a 
flower,” then those golden hours will be your pleasure in life ; few and far between they may 
be, but never to be forgotten when they come, and their memory will not fade. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, in closing his Life of Browning, describes him in words which 
perhaps you will allow me to quote, for they apply to an artist in stone as much as to one in 
words. He says of Browning, “ No fear, no vanity, no lack of interest, no complaint of the 
world, no anger at criticism disturbed his soul. No laziness, no feebleness in effort injured 
his work, no desire for money, no faltering of aspiration, no surrender of art for the sake of 
fame or filthy lucre, no falseness to his ideal, no base pessimisms, no devotion to the false 
forms of beauty, no despair of man, no retreat from men into a world of sickly or vain beauty.” 
And then, later on, he describes him us “ Creative and therefore joyful, receptive and therefore 
thoughtful.”’ 

Then he continues, “ Italy was his second country, in every city he had friends—friends, 
not only among men and women, but friends in every ancient wall, in every forest of pines, 
in every church and palace and town hall, in every painting that great art had wrought, 
in every storied market-place, in every great life which had adorned, honoured, and made 
romantic Italy.” 


What a vista of pleasures such a life suggests ; and I venture to recommend to you young 
Third Series, Vol. XI. No. 7.—6 Fen, 1904. AA 
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men to take such an ideal as your standard and determine to live as near to it as you may. 
Tt all seems very high-flown and impossible, perhaps, at the moment, surrounded as you no 
doubt are, as we all are, by the petty eares, troubles, and drudgery of everyday life ; but it is 
just because you are so surrounded that you should srt your minds on something better, and 
you will come to find some good even in drudgery, as Carlyle found in the “ common journey- 
work, well done for want of better.” 

One of the pleasures an architect should cultivate is reading—poetry of all sorts and 
kinds, romances, plays, and imaginative works generally. If you are to be creative you must 
also be receptive ; you cannot always be giving out unless you are also taking in; and if you 
cultivate the habit of reading you will be able to get rest and refreshment from it, even at times 
of the greatest perplexity, anxiety, and even embarrassment. But you must acquire the habit 
while you are young, and it will enable you in the future to transplant yourself for an hour 
or two, at will, into an enchanted land, where builders cease from troubling and even your 
clients (or your desire for them) will be at rest. 

Another of your pleasures will be the study of painting and sculpture (modern and 
antique). Alfred Stevens, senlptor, painter, and architect, used to say, “I know but one 
urt;’’ and if you are wise you will know but one, and train yourself accordingly. 

And now, what are the other pleasures of an architect's life that may be indulged in, 
with adyantage to himself and his art? I will name a few, though you already know them 
well; and in naming them I do not suppose you can entertain them all. Still, you may acquire 
a nodding acquaintance with many of them; though, if you do, kind friends will probably 
remind you of the proverb, “ Jack of all trades, master of none; " but there is a much wiser 
proverb than that, “ Know a little of everything and everything of something.” Follow that 
and you will be a well-equipped man, and that alone will be one of your greatest pleasures 
in life. 

Travel is another of the pleasures that naturally appeal to an architect. You may go 
round the world or over Europe, or through England, though this costs money, and perhaps 
that is not a plentiful article with you. Well, then, you have plenty of scope in London 
alone, which need not cost anything to those who live here. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema gave 
a needed hint last year to those about to travel, not to go abroad till they knew something of 
their own country and their own city. Here in London we have two of the finest Gothic and 
Renaissance churches in the world, a series of Renaissance parish churches unequalled any- 
where, and a wealth of domestic and commercial buildings, ancient and modern, that would 
take a man’s life to know. A friend of mine, an architect, has hardly been out of England 
vll his life, and I verily believe his art is the better for it; yet how few study what is at their 
doors. “For thus ‘twas ever, things within our ken owl-like we blink at, and direct our 
search to farthest Inde, in quest of novelties.” 

To enjoy travel properly you muat, of course, sketch and draw a little. In my day we 
used to make water-colour sketches, which had no value as pictures and still less as architec- 
tural records ; but the making of them was and still is to some of us a distinct and harmless 
pleasure, not to be overlooked but enjoyed in moderation, The same pleasure can, | think, be 
got from pencil sketching, with a few of the leading dimensions added, ‘and, though such 
sketches cannot be framed, they will be wscful, which is far more important. The true value 
of all sketching is to enable the student to arrive first at the end the artist aimed at, and then 
to discover the means he employed ; apart from this all the pretty draughtsmanship we see is 
quite thrown away. Still, sketching will always remain, however pursued, one of the reerea- 
tions of an architeect’s life. Painting is not for him, except of course a general knowledge of 
painting and seulpture—enough to enable him to form an opinion of good and bad, and w 
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distinguish the works of different masters by their various methods ; and no man should think of 
going to Italy without first mastering to some extent our great collection in Trafalgar Square. 

Then there is archwology—a good servant but a bad master. We have allowed it to be 
our master for close on a century, and in return it has well-nigh strangled all the life out 
of us, so that we dare not call our style our own. The other day I was asked to write my 
opinions on what is called VArt Nouveau.” I was obliged to decline; but had I done so, I 
should have said that, though no admirer of that particular phase of art expression, I weleome 
almost any effort to break through the paralysing trammels in which archeology has bound 
so much of our work. Still, what greater pleasure can there be than to stay in a country 
village and trace the growth and history of its parish church, to study the Norman beginning, 
the various extensions from time to time for increased aceommodation or display, the 
Founder's tomb with his genealogy and heraldry, perhaps the matrix of a brass and the 
disfigured font, the occasional floor tile and the oft-deciphered fresco, all making an ideal 
holiday and an unadulterated pleasure; only, I must add, you had better leave it at that, and 
not attempt to reproduce what is not reproducible. 

Then there are what I may call the somewhat sterner pleasures, such as the study of 
geology and chemistry. Unless you have had your thoughts directed to these at school you 
are hardly likely to take them up afterwards; but if you have, you will do well to keep in 
touch with them. The cliffs and the hills will be of more interest to you for the one, and all 
life for the other, and the materials with which you build for both. 

Music, if you are gifted that way, will give you endless pleasure, if not apparently 
in very direct connection with your work; yet there may be more relation between the 
harmonies of sound and the harmonies of proportion than are at present dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 

Another pleasure of a very different kind is that of criticising—not the pleasure of being 
criticised ; that is a chastening ordeal good no doubt for all of us (and one which is never 
lacking) ; not the friendly criticism, however severe, among ourselves of each other's work, 
which is natural, improving, and proper; not the friendly and informing criticism, such as 
we shall no doubt hear from Mr, Gibson to-night; but the pleasure it gives to some to 
find fault—to set up for themselves some almost impossible preconceived ideal of perfee- 
tion, and then to hold up a building to scorn and reproach because it has not reached this 
ideal. Be as severe a critic as you like of your own work, and never allow yourself to be 
fully contented with it; but if I were you, I should leave criticism of this sort as much as 
possible alone. It is no doubt a duty which some feel bound for the good of their fellow- 
countrymen to undertake, and useful it no doubt is; but remember what the old Don said to 
his students: ‘Everyone may be mistaken sometimes, even the youngest of us.” Yon will 
find, I think, more real pleasure in the admiration of noble things and fine design than in 
the criticism of even mean and inferior work. 

Perhaps one of the greatest pleasures our work offers to us is the opportunity and 
pleasure of friendship. Our branch of art is essentially associative. It 1s conceivable a man 
may paint a picture or carve a statue in the loneliness of his studio, unassisted by his fellow- 
man, and, as a fact, many painters take pride that they do this, and that their work is that of 
their own unaided hands. With us it ean never be so, and we must cultivate sociability, and 
be able to rub shoulders and associate with all members of our craft. A. policy of splendid 
isolation is least of all suited to an architect amongst artists. You will, if you are wise, be 
friends with all whom you employ, You will get better work from an intelligent mason by 
a little friendly chat with him, than with all your stringent clauses in specification and 
conditions of contract, 
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Some people seem to think an architect is a sort of detective set over the men to watch 
them, and would be horrified to see their architect on friendly terms with those they employ ; 
but such people are not those that are best served, or get the best work done in the end. 

The architect should rather be in the position of the general selecting his lieutenants to 
assist him in the work, and enjoying the full confidence of his men; they should be proud 
and pleased to see him on the work, anxious he should see what they are doing, knowing he 
will praise where praise is due, and blame only where blame is necessary. This may sound 
to you a little Utopian, butit should not do so. If it is there is something wrong somewhere, 
and it is for you young men to help to set it right. 

Then the pleasure of friendship with your brother-architects is one that may last your 
life or theirs. Our meetings here, and at the Architectural Association, offer the opportunity 
of sowing the seed, which can be strengthened in numberless ways. For myself, I have always 
been a member of one or more small coteries that meet periodically at each other’s houses, 
and they have always been red-letter days to me. In London, personal competition is rarely 
so keen that the most strenuous life need be the cause of losing friends. 

J have heard that the late William Burges used to say, the happiest moment in an 
architect’s life was when he received notice that he had won a competition, and before the 
troubles and anxieties of carrying it out had come upon him. But I would not myself lay 
too much stress on this, for there is also from time to time, to the man who competes, the 
counterbalancing depression caused by the receipt of a communication of a different kind. 
At the same time, I may be allowed to say that some of my happiest times haye been passed 
in working out large competition problems with my friend Mr. Ingress Bell, and I have found 
there is real pleasure attending on such work. 

And now I have left the greatest pleasure of all to the last, the pleasure we may legiti- 
mately feel in going over our completed building, in which we have done our level best, with 
all the skill which we have been able to bring to bear upon it—no detail ill-considered, no 
requirement overlooked ; perfect it cannot be, but if it is as perfect as we can make it we may 
legitimately be proud of it and honestly pleased at its completion. What more touching picture 
than the aged Christopher spending each birthday, after the completion of St. Paul's, under 
its mighty dome? You may be sure that was one of his greatest pleasures in later life, and 
one he could not have enjoyed had he not known he had done his best. 

It is for us older men to sce visions—visions of what might have been. It is for you 
younger men to dream dreams—dreams of what may be. Perhaps some of you are workers 
who dream no dreams. Well, do not despise those who do; both are required in the world— 
in our world especially—the dreamer and the practical man. Once in a way, but very rarely, 
they are found in one man, and then we have the rarest of all products, the Genius, like 
Christopher Wren, or Tennyson, who, when over eighty, sent his last message to young men— 

O young Mariner, 

Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And, crowd your canvas, 
And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 


And now I have very imperfectly jotted down, amid a variety of occupations and 
distractions, some of the pleasures that may come into our lives if we will; it is pleasant for 
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a moment to dwell upon them and to leave dull care behind. Such are the things that will 
help to make us sing at our work and enjoy it, and so make others enjoy it. You and I will 
not stand here face to face again, as we do to-night, and so I am glad my last words are not 
of faction, of disputes and controversy, but of the pleasant side of our art. 

I am well aware I have said nothing of that all-important matter Design. I have 
refrained from doing so, because I believe, with William Burges, that this is a direct gift 
given to each of us, in a more or less degree, and there is, therefore, no good in talking any 
more about it; but, in wishing you all farewell, 1 also wish you every success in the future. 

Some of you will, I doubt not, occupy this chair in due course, and be as surprised to find 
yourselves here as I have been ; but whatever may be in store for you, determine you will hold 
high the standard of our art, and keep your shield bright so that you may stand before the 
world and be not ashamed. 


REVIEW OF THE WORKS SUBMITTED FOR THE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 1904. By James 8. Greson [F']. 


Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute, 1st February 1904. 


towards the work, and it shall be my endeavour to waive any personal preferences or 

prejudices and treat the subjects in a broad and liberal manner. The usefulness of 
the criticism lies in the openness of mind of those criticised to allow the resulting reasons and 
decisions of the critic to influence their work and methods, so that improvement may come; 
and I am sure you, as students, will not shut out of your mind anything I may have to say 
simply because it does not happen to coincide with the views you now hold. 


| he value of any real criticism lies in the impartial and judicious attitude of the critic 


THE ESSAYS. 


Before dealing with the drawings and designs let me say a few words on the Essay, for 
which, unfortunately, no work has been submitted this year of sufficient merit to obtain the 
award. 

Repeated attempts have been made of recent years to get a good response for the Essay 
Medal, and this year eight competitors entered the lists ; and it is disappointing to think that 
not one of those had sufficient grasp of the subject or literary style to obtain the prize, which 
I am confident would not be withheld by the Council without just cause. 

Now, the value of expressing oneself clearly in good, terse language is of great moment 
to you as architects, and the habit of putting in writing your ideas, desires, and conclusions 
is certainly one you should cultivate. You need not think that you have to be a Ruskin in 
your command and mastery of language to obtain this prize: literary style and finish are no 
doubt essential, but the cultivation of style will in itself be a pleasure and bring its own 
reward. To those who are ambitious—and surely ambition courses through the veins of 
youth—there is an incentive in knowing that the name of one of the foremost novelists of our 
time, Thomas Hardy, will be found on our scroll as prize essayist for the year 1562. 

In taking leave of this subject, let me say, as one who has had some experience on the 
Prizes Committee, that we find the greatest difficulty in obtaining subjects for the Essay and 
also for the Designs—subjects which shall be broad, likely to appeal to a great number, and of 
value to the whole profession. I am sure the Committee would gladly welcome suggestions 
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of subjeets for future prizes, and if you have any ideas send them in at once for our consi- 
deration. Remember that anything in the nature of specialisation is to be avoided. 

Now let us turn to the Drawings. I propose to review these in the order of their 
educational sequence or value, taking first the Measured Drawings, the Pugin Studentship, 
and the Owen Jones Studentship, as studies of old work upon which architectural knowledge 
is based ; secondly, the Grissell Medal, as design governed by construction; and lastly, the 
Tite and Soane Prizes, as designe which show the fruition of the first two groups. I think 
if students entered for these prizes in the order I have named they would be going through 
an educational experience which would be of great value to them and likely to lead to 
beneficial results. 


THE MEASURED DRAWINGS. 


The Measured Drawings have attracted twelve competitors, and the Medal goes to Mr. 
L. M. Goteh for a creditable set of drawings of the Chureh of St. Oswald, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire, The one-eighth scale drawings are all good: clear records of an interesting work, care- 
fully rendered—just what we have a right to expect in measured work. The half-inch seale 
is very weak in freehand drawing, of which there is very little in this set; and in this respect 
it falls below both the sets distinguished by Honourable Mention. The full-size sections are 
unsympathetically drawn; there is too much compass work about them. Remember that 
T-square and compass drawing is the most elementary kind of drawing and easily acquired. 
All students would do well in their full sizes to make it quite clear which is the section side 
of their mouldings, as several of those submitted would read equally well either side, and I 
would suggest a flick of the brush occasionally on the inside of the moulding, or a thick and 
thin section. You may find it very annoying in after life to have, for example, your plaster 
cornices run the reverse way of the moulding because you have not made it absolutely clear 
which side of your drawing you wanted the mould cut to fit. 

The half-inch details of tracery windows submitted by Mr. G. 8. Salomons are beautifully 
drawn and deserving of commendation. 


THE FUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 


We now pass to the Pugin Studentship, which has only attracted three competitors, 
of whom one is not important enough to justify serious criticism. The Medal is 
awarded to Mr. F. C. Mears for a comprehensive set of drawings of rather unequal merit, 
The coloured sketches are sadly lacking in clearness and vigour, and do not express the 
character of the work. The measured drawings are very good, and those of Pershore Abbey 
are particularly fine. The pencil and wash drawings are much better than the coloured 
work, and show sympathy with the mediwval architecture—work which this Studentship was 
founded to foster—and I have no donbt the student will greatly benefit by his further studies 
of it. A Medal of Merit has been awarded to Mr. W. S. A. Gordon for his well-chosen 
subjects and sympathetically drawn work. The pencil drawings are among the finest ever 
submitted in this competition. 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 


The Owen Jones Studentship is awarded to Mr. W. Davidson as the best of the five 
competitors, The drawings show a certain facility in handling watercolours and an ability to 
draw the figure, more than an appreciation of architecture decoratively treated with colour, of 
which there is no good example among his exhibits. 

I would especially direct the attention of students to the unwise practice of late years to 
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show examples of marble and mosaic floors and wall linings of elaborate geometrical patterns, 
which apparently entail an enormous amount of purely mechanical drawing to portray, the 
artistic results of which are so limited in scope and value. This is especially seen in the 
prize-winner’s sheet of floors and friezes and Mr. L. Rome Guthrie's sheet of marble floors. 
The endeavour of the student should be concentrated on getting a grasp of the motive that 
underlies the decorative scheme of any building, the basis upon which the scheme is founded. 

A note of the detail of a floor or a frieze which is almost entirely geometrical and 
Mechanical in the repetition of its parts is quite enough if the note be a true one as to 
colour and form. 

To illustrate my meaning clearly I think the drawings of the Mihrab in the Mosque at 
Cordova, and the Capello Palatina, Palermo, are splendid specimens of the type of drawing 
which this Studentship was founded to encourage. They show the application of colour 
decoration to architecture in the sense understood by Owen Jones. Those drawings have no 
tone or atmosphere, although these are the qualities which play the most important part in 
the colour scheme of any decorated building; but they show the form and colour of the 
ornament, which used on the building produce the results we all admire. They are really an 
analysis of the colour scheme, and are valuable on that account. A Turner or a Roberts could 
give us the tone and atmosphere of these buildings, but we could not deduce from their 
paintings the means by which the effect is obtained. 

The watercolour sketches submitted by Mr. H. Morley are an attempt to depict the tone 
and effect of buildings and landscapes, but they are not very successful as such ; and certainly 
do not bear any relation to the purposes for which the Studentship was instituted. His 
drawings of purely architectural detail, such as the “ full sizes of a painted altar-pieve,” are 
feeble in the extreme. 

L would strongly urge students to concentrate their energies on architecture decorated with 
colour, to portray examples of church roofs, arcades, walls, and domes ; they will find the work 
just as interesting as doing a few scraps of glass or mosaic or tiles, and they will be better 
equipped to deal with the decoration of their own buildings. They will thus be able to 
dispense with about one-half of the drawings now sent in, and the Council will be much - 


better able to judge if the winner is likely to benefit from the further study which the Student- 
ship affords. 


THE GRISSELL MEDAL. 


We have finished the first part of our subject, and now come to the application of what 
we have learned, and the Grissell Medal comes first, in that it was founded for the encourage- 
ment of construction as governing design. ‘The timber spire or lantern has attracted fourteen 
competitors, and Mr. W. Hepburn comes easily first. The design is an excellent one, clever 
in inception, splendidly drawn, and carefully worked out in all its details. 

The problem is one in carpentry, and one which has been solved by the old carpenters 
who worked on our medieval cathedrals in many beautiful and interesting ways, and I think 
as anexercise it should he worked out logically in the same fashion, and not have rolled steel 
joists and concrete floors introduced into its solution, as is done by some other competitors. 
I do not mean for a moment that we should discard the modern steel joists and other 
inventions, but rather that an exercise in carpentry should be worked out in carpentry, and 
one in stone worked out in that material. There are few things more inspiring than the 
grand old roofs and lanterns of the carpenters who knew the capabilities and value of their 
splendid material. With the exception of the first design, the draughtsmanship of the others 
is hardly up to the standard one would expect. 
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THE TITE PRIZE. 


The Tite Prize begins our list of designs pure and simple, although one cannot say they 
are either simple or pure designs. 

The subject of “ A Crescent in a Large City " is an exceedingly attractive one, and I am 
glad to see eleven entrants, all of them being creditable efforts, and some of considerable merit. 

The Prize is awarded to Mr. Heaton Comyn for « nicely proportioned scheme, thoroughly 
well thought out and capitally drawn. We expect to find in this and the Soane competition 
grouping of masses, architectural arrangement, good proportion of the various parts, balance 
of solids and yoids, and refined detail, and I am sure the author of the winning design has an 
appreciation of these qualities. The arches spanning the two streets are open to criticism in 
that the haunches appear to be too weak, and this same defect is to be found in other designs. 
The competitors should study Waterloo and London Bridges and see what value is to be 
obtained by having deep voussoirs at the haunches of the arch. The half-inch detail is 
nicely drawn, although I am inclined to think the work is too delicate for a street fagade on a 
big scale. The Medal of Merit awarded to Mr. A. D. Nicholson was probably given for his 
capital watercolour. The proportions of his design are good, but the detail is coarse and not 
well drawn. ‘Red Shield ” has a fine set of drawings, the half-inch detail being especially good, 
but the proportions of the upper and lower parts of his design are too equal. 


THE SOANE MEDALLION, 


The Soane Medallion has brought forth fourteen competitors of very varied capacities. 
Some of the drawings are of considerable merit. The Medallion has been awarded to 
Mr. F. J. Horth, whose scheme is on the whole the most coherent and satisfactory. The plan 
is laid out on sound architectural lines, well proportioned and balanced. The interior is also 
simple in its parts, nicely built up, the exterior perhaps being the least satisfactory part of the 
design. Theinterior eye to the dome is very badly managed, and wants some supporting ribs 
or other means of bringing it into relation with the rest of the work. The detail wants 
refinement, and the drawing is hardly up to the standard one has reason to expect 
in our premier competition. Mr. David Smith secures honourable mention for a really 
nicely conceived exterior the component parts of which are good, and the general effect 
is perhaps the best of all the designs. The plan and interior are, however, not up to the 
same level. It is a great pity that the inspiration of the exterior failed when the plan and 
interior were fashioned. The drawings are rather slight and lacking in decision and clear- 
ness, but they are worthy of the distinction. ‘“ Rotunda " sends a restless design, lacking the 
dignity and reserve which the subject demands. The drawings are probably the best of their 
kind submitted this year, the interior view being especially good ; but even here the author 
has succumbed to his weakness for flamboyant detail. “ Sanctus Boscus” sends a fine 
dignified interior which is wedded to an almost impossiblé plan. 


My duties as critic are now ended. I hope that I have not wounded the feelings of any 
who have laboured in these various competitions, and I would like to conclude by saying to 
you, as a fellow-student, the chief reward of labour may not always be a prize. Who knows 
but that the efforts made in striving to obtain the prize may have awakened feelings and 
aspirations which will bear fruit far greater than the victor’s laurels? While to those who 
have succeeded in this friendly tournament of skill let me say, Use your successes as 
atepping-stones to higher achievements. 


CHRONICLE 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Prizes and Studentship 1904. 


The Annual Exhibition of the works submitted 
in competition for the Prizes and Stadentships in 
the gift of the Institute opened at the Gallery of 
the Alpine Club on Tuesday the 19th ult., and 
closed on Saturday the’30th, The visitors’ book 
showed 1,898 signatnres—over a hundred and fifty 
more than last year, The number of competitors 
was seventy-three, as against sixty-nine last year ; 
number of strainers 321, as — $55 last year. 
The drawings done by the Travelling Students, 
Mezars, Fulton, Gascoyne, and Gibbons, were hang 
in the Meeting-room on the occasion of the 
Presentation of Prizes on the 1st inst., when they 
were referred to by the President in his remarks 
reported below, 


The Annual Addresses to Students, 


Aa on the last occasion of his addressing the 
Students, the text of the President's Address as 
prepared for and now printed in the Journat 
formed only part of his remarks actually delivered 
at the meeting. Amongst other interpolations 
unhappily not taken down by the reporter were 
reminiscences of his own days of pupilage, when 
it was customary to serve five instead of three 
years, and when some of the duties which fell to 
the lot of the papil, if they were not without their 
compensations to the youth at the moment, could 
searcely be recommended as an ideal system of 
education for the career of an architect. 

Mr. Gibson was nmable to be present-to deliver 
his Criticism of the Students’ Drawings. A tele- 
gram from him was handod in at the last moment, 
stating that he was detained at Walsall and could 
not reach the meeting in time; and his remarks, 
which were already in print, were read by the 


The following is a note of the speeches made on 
the Vote of Thanks :— 

Mr. W. Goscomme Jonx, A.R.A., said he was 
—— as a guest that evening—a sculptor guest. 
ptors frequently found themselves the guests 
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of architects, but still more frequently Sculpture 
found itself the guest of Architecture. Ths 

leasnres of Architecture were, perhaps, to all 
overs of art, the most common; those of 

inting and of seulptare were much moro 
imited. Wherever one went, wherever one 
travelled, however obscure the place, however tiny 
the village, one always found something in 
Architecture of interest--a tiny church, a tiny 
cottage —there was invariably something tointerest 
one’s critical or one’s archmological faculties. 
This was not so with sculpture and painting, 
therefore to artists generally there was no art 
so vitally interesting a5 architecture—particularly 
to the sculptor. Speaking personally, he was 
brought up a ood deal ander the influence of 
architecture. The President had mentioned the 
late William Burges, whom he (the ker) had, 
as a boy, the privilege of knowing, an he received 
much helpful encouragement and advice from him. 
William Burges was, too, of all men the most in- 
spiring of workers. The — concluded by 
asking the Meeting to join him in a very hearty 
vote of thanks to the President for his very 
dolightfal address. 

Mu W, D. Canoe, M.A, F.S.A. [F.), said 
he rose with very great pleasure to second the 
Vote of Thanks. At the outset, however, be could 
not help expressing a slight note of sadness on 
hearing from the President that this was the last 
Address he would give from the Presidential 
Chair. It had been s great pleasure to him, and 
he was sure to — member of the Institute, to 
seo Mr. Aston Webb in that chair, and it would 
be an equal regret to them abould he vacate it 
without serving, as they all wished he would de, 
the third year of office which they, in perba 
rather o selfish way, regarded as the moad to 
offered to Presidents who distinguished themselves 
ns Mr. Webb had done. Ho was sure that no 
happier words could have been spoken than those 
need by the President that evening in pointing 
out to them, as students, the pleasures of the 
great profession they all did the best they could 
to adorn. He had often felt that there was no 
side of architecture which the public knew loss 
about, which even among themselves was not 
acknowledged as it might be, than the joy whieh 
their work brought to thom; and it was indeed 4 
happy inspiration of the President todwellin hislast 
address upon ta petits tae at sth 
art. It would be difficnlt for him to su ementthe 
list of the architect's —— President 
had given them ; but he should like tomention the 
extraordinary joy —— by the architect, 
not only in contemp g his completed work, 
but in actually being present on the building 
and seeing it aire Speaking for himself, that 
was tho 
him. He had often wished that the whole tenour 
of the methods of their profession could be altered, 

BR 
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and that it could be a self-denying ordinance 
amongst architects that they should carry on only 
one work at a time, and be present on the building 
the whole time of its erection. To watoh brick 
placed upon brick and stone upon stone brought 
to the architect 4 pleasare which very fow othur 
callings could boast of. In conclusion, he 
thanked the Prosident most heartily, and lhe 
was sure the meeting would join with him, for 
the kindly words he had addressed to them, and 
the charming thoughts he had put before them. 

The Presionnr in responding on his own 
and Mr, Gibson's behalf, ssid that Mr. Gibson 
had given them a most admirable review of the 
works exhibited. He (the President) had had this 
task to do himself, and he knew how difficult it 
was—that is to say, to doit traly and bonestly as 
it ought to be done, and yet without hurting the 
feelings of those whose drawings were criticised. 
Mr. Gibson had hit the happy medium exactly, 
and had fairly, and in a kindly spirit, criticised 
the various works, He was aure it was their wish 
that their thanks should be conveyed to him for 
his valuable contribution to their proceedings 
(hear, hear, and loud epplanse). 

Before presenting the Prizes the President 
called attention to the work on the walls done by 
past Students, One side of the room was hung 
entirely with drawings the ontoome of Mr. J. B. 
Fulton's travels as Soane Medallist 1902. They 
would be found, ssid the President, a very beanti- 
ful set; and, numerous as they were, they repre- 
sented only about a half of the studies actually 
made, Mr, Fulton bad asked permission to defer 
sending in his work for the present in order that 
the whole collection might be shown together at 
a later period. This, however, the Council might 
not be in a position to arrango, so it was t 
better to conform to the rules and show what they 
conld of his work on the present oceasion. On 
the opposite wall were some excellent drawin 
by Mr. Charles Gascoyne, Tite Prizaman 1902, 
which would well repay examination. Mr. (ins- 

e, observed the President, was evidently a 
colourist, and knew where to go for his studies, 
He, however, had not devoted himself entirely to 
the brush but had done measured work as well. 
There were also drawings by Mr. Harold Gibbons, 
the result of his Pugin tour of 1908. Thus, con- 
cluded the President, it would be sean that their 
Prizes and Studentships resulted in good work, 
and the Institute was able to afford opportunities 
to young men which otherwise they would not have. 
» Tho President then distributed the Prizes as 
noted on the Minutes. 


Mr. Saxon Snell's Bequest to the Institute, 


At the Meeting last Monday the following 
extracts from o letter to the Secretary from Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell [/”) were read by the Secretary — 


(@ Peh, 1909 


va | also to acknowledge your letter of 20th 
inst., and on behalf of my mother and the family 
generally, return thanks for the very kind vote of 
condolence with us in our loss, passed at the 
mecting on 18th inst., and to assure you that we 
much appreciate this ovidence of the respect in 
which my father was held by the members of the 
Institute, of whom he was one for so many years. 

“Tt is my privilege to inform you that nnder 
the terms of his will a sum of £750 will in due 
course be handed to the Institute for the institu- 
tion and maintenance of a spécial triennial 
Scholarship. Later, 1 will forward the precise 
terms of this bequest.” 

The Presipenr said he was sure every momber 
of the Institute would be grateful to Mr. Snell for 
the donation he had left by will towards tho 
encouragement of architecture and the education 
in architecture of their men. Later on, 
when particulars of the bequest were received, a 
scheme would no doubt be laid before them and 
they would pass a formal vote of thanks to Mr. 
Snell, the son, for the communication he 
sent them. 


The new Director of National Museums, France, 


M, Howolle (Hon, Corr, M.) has been appointed 
Director of National Museums and of the School 
of the Lonvre—one of the most coveted posts, 
and perhaps the most responsible, at the disposal 
of the French Minister of Public Instruction. 
M. Kaempfen, who is retiring in his soventy-eighth 
year, has held the office since 1887. M. Homolle 
18 fifty-four years of sage. His excavations at 
Delos first drew the attention of the learned world 
to him; and the treatises to which he committed 
the results of his labours there revealed the gifted 
writer a8 well as the archmologist. To this double 
merit he owed his election in 1892 to the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, and two 
years later his Dirow ip of the French School 
at Athens, Of bis t work at Del 
metnbers had specially favoured means of judging 
& few weeks ago, when the distinguished explorer 
himself built up before them in the Institute 
Meeting-room the exquisite monument the Trea- 
sury of Cnidos, and diseussed ita relationship to 
the art of Tonia, The University of Cambridge 
has since conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor. of Letters. The French Government 


is to be congratulated upon the wisdom of this 
selection, 


The Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, 
M. Constant Moyanx [/on. Corr. M.), who has 
completed his three years as President of the 
Sociité Centrale des Architectes Fran has 
retired from thy office, and is succeed the 
eminent architect of the Sorbonne, hy Ac 
Nénot, Member of the Institut de France. 
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REVIEWS. 


TRAVELLERS’ JOY. 


Stray Studies. Second Series. By John Richard Green. 
So. Lowd. 1008. Price da net, (Macmillon & Co, 
We architects sometimes wonder, not wholly in 

arrogance, what is the pleasure of foreign travel 

tothe man of unarchitectural mind. Such a book 
as Green's Stray Studies gives at once an answer 
to our question and 4 justification for the feeling 
which prompts it. The answer is, that the his- 
torian has an equipment for the enjoyment of 
pilgrimage no leas efficient than that of the archi- 
tect, and the —— for our seemingly proud 
question is the vory historian cannot work 
out his pleasure without reading the documents 
which are the products of our ancient craft, nor 
can he read thosedocuments without understanding 
them. We are then not entirely vain in our 
pride. The historian is the only serious rival of 
the architect in this enjoyment of travel, and his 
seen! only thrives by the sctual sharing of our 
panoply. 
In talking thus I am, of course, wilfully ignor- 
ing whole tribes of so-called travellers. There are 
thousands of our fellow mortals who go, poor 
things, to the Riviera to miss London fogs, to 

Homburg to baule gont, to Monaco to lose their 

money, or pe to the Alps to lose their lives. 

There are people who go from Balham to the 

Baltic becanse ten other people from Balham are 

going in the same ship, and there are those who, 
ding themselves unpopular among their home 

neighbours, hie to Jericho in a — with 
the invincible intention of making friends on route. 
All these, justly or unjustly, T leave out of my 
sen consideration of the pleasures of travel; I 
eave out, too, those travellers—honourable and 
courageous though they be—whose is in the 
region of remote savagery, for | am choosing 
to mean by “the pleasures of travel ’’ those 
excitements of the cultivated mind which arise 
from personal association with the scenes of by- 
gone civilivation. In fact, 1 put a limit on the 
subject by confining it to its most illimitable 


sense, 

One man, indeed, | have forgotten, who must 
be admitted to voyage in equal happiness with the 
—— and the — a kin man—the 

ent ing pture, > 

The acre have before us, though new in 
publication, is old in the writing. The articles, of 
Ww re ure twenty-eeven, are reprints from 
the Saturday Review of some thirty years ago. 
Not all of them deal with buildings and i 
some are concerned with those economic and 
social questions which vex Britain now as they 
did then, others are purely historical or ethno- 
logical ; but all are full of those human interests 
which touch architects a8 they touch other men, 


and three or four are so distinctly written from 
the point of view of the architectural savant that 
there can be no impropriety in their coming 
under the notice of this journal. 

You, Sir, and you among my readers who have 
made pause at Como on your happy outward way 
to Venice, Florence, or have , no 
doubt, that stiff littl Monte Baradello which 
gives so fair a view as a reward to the climber. 
Generally one has no wish to find a fellow- 
countryman in such a spot, 

“ Beneath la apread, like a green sea, 

The wavelese plain of Lamburdy ; 

Bounded by vaporoas air, 

Talanded by cities fair," 
and the hour, in which a man quotes these lines 
of Shelley for the first time on his own sccount, 
risks its perfection if spent in the — the 
chance man-on-the-summit, that inevitable fore- 
ranner who is so often the preoceupant of the 
ground that should be a solitude. But after 
reading the essay on Como, which comes fourth 
in this volume, you will probably in think- 
ing well of the fortane which shou ad decree the 
fortuitous stranger to be John Richard Green. 
You would, 4, have joined him in a silent 
search along the horizon til a sun-gleam in the 
distance lit up for you the “great marble mass" 
for whieh his eyes and yours were looking ; and 
then some remark of his offering a criticism upon. 
the building, to which the British tourist gives 
unblurred adoration, would show you that you 
were dealing with one who had the power of right 
judgment, and turning with him to the Como 
side of the hill, you would have discussed the 
Lombard dignity of San Fedele whose “deep 
exterior galleries recall the German churches alee 
the Rhine, and that small but most gracef 
creation of the eleventh century the Church of 
Sant’ Abbondio,” 

“The duomo,” he tells you, “is disappointing, 
with the notable oxception of the west front, 
which is a fine specimen of late Italian Gothic ” ; 
and you would rejoin by bidding him not overlook 
the superb quattro-cento work of the south door, 
which is attribated to Bramante, and which bears 
Spon its tympanum a memorable “ Flight into 


would he tell you more about the history 
of the place than you are likely to have eared to 
read in your guide-book ; more, indeed, than your 
guide-book had to tell. 

He wonld make Frederick Barbarossa a reality 
for you, and would give you to understand that 
the Broletto, which had been the subject of your 
morning’s sketch, was not merely a thing of 
architectural beauty bat a symbol of the “new 
popular life which sprang from the Ttalinn town 
masses of the eleventh century, and of the new 
eloquence which sprang from the Italian com: 
munes.”” 
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And then, somebow, in the course of a talk in 
which he has spoken of such diverse bat kindred 
themes as British freedom, Luini’s froscovs, St. 
Fdmundsbury, Garibaldi, and Victor Hugo, and 
in which you, perhaps, have added a contribution 
on Merzario and lus engaging Comacines—who 
may or may not be the mainspring of all mediwval 
art—you have slipped back in chronology to a 
mention of Pliny, and your companion has held 
forth the suggestion that since Pliny’s day Como 
has made but little contribntion to letters. 

This gaye you your chance, I think, for 4 re- 
minder of Cesare Ciserano,and you put a little par- 
donable warmth into your eulogy of the great Vitru- 
vins that came from the Como press of Gotardo 
du Ponte. Your new friend rejoined, no doubt, 
that the prose of Cwsar Cmsarianus, who latini 
his Italian as much as he Iatinised his own name, 
was not fit to be put alongside of the world- 
renowned epistles. Dut to this, as you went to- 
gether down the hill, you answered a word to the 
effect that if the function of literature has to do 
with the making of beautiful books, this sixteenth 
century folio of fair print and incomparable wood- 
cuts was at least fit to rank, to Como's credit, a8 
a bit of literary output. You added something, 
no doubt, about your own copy, bought dirt cheap 
for cinquunts lire in Rome, and bound in the 
parchment of a plainsong “ Magnificat,’ till, talk- 
ing of books and nations, buildings and dead 
princes, you came at length to the welcoming inn 
whose name yet another Comacine, the 
modern (but how ancient) Volta of electric fame. 

But you never did meet John Richard Green on 
the hill-top, Nor did I; and to-day it is twenty 
years since he died, 

I could wish there had been more of these 
place studies, A book full of them would rank with 
dymonids’s Sketches in Italy, or with Bourget’s 
Sensations. Such writing is uo mere literary 
serap-meat, To group a set of historical thoughts 
or a chain of artistic chroniclos around the place 
to which they belong is no idle gratification of 
the palate that refuses stronger and longer read- 
ing. It is not for —* that the aroma of 
history hangs on the spot where human influences 
and passions were wrought into events, and even 
if there were nothing to be gained from the breath 
of this haunting genius loct, the mere fact that a 
traveller cannot take Gibboh and Vasari, or even 
a classical —— on his pilgrimage, autho- 
rises the existence of these monographs of place, 

I chose the Como sketch at random from the 
volume. Insome Ng it is the prettiest, but thore 
are others as good. ‘The chapter on the Chitean 
Gaillard, that “ Saucy Castle” which our Richard 
of the Lion-heart mised ns the rampart of Nor- 
mandy, is equally picturesque, 

Perhaps it is natural that Green's writing on 
this sturdy ruin shonld have a little of Turner's 
touch about it, and his few words about ‘Turner's 
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work show how true a critic he was of method in 
art as well as of historical influences. “ At the first 
sight of it, indeed, Turner's aketches seem to be wild 
exaggerations, and it is only the long, stiff pall up 
to the ruins and the sight of the Petit Andely 
right st our feet with its brown lines of roofs, its 
wooden gables, and its little dwarf /léche, dwarfed 
into a toy town by the height, that teaches ns how 
much truer great painter's eyo is likely to be 
than our own,” There never was written 4 neater 
defence of Turner, Think of its needing an histo- 
rian to tell us that Turner had got the “ stiff pull 
up "into his brush-work! This is art criticiam 
in excelsis. Green's prose sketch of Rochester 
and its castle is a water-colour in words. I will 
not quote it here. I will only say that it is o 
perfectly quiot description, simple but strangely 
impressionist. 

Of the other subjects that will appeal directly to 
architects and lovers of architecture, I must men- 
tion a paper on Troyes, another on St. Edmunds- 
bury, a third on Knole. They all have the 
qualities of vivid historical insight and acute 
appreciation of architectural beauty. How true 
it ig that architecture is history's brother, and if 
it be the case that Green's historical writing is 
made definitely more attractive by his love and 
knowledge of buildings, is it not a melanchol 
corollary that we architects sometimes lose 
the ——— that we might have in onr own art 
by the gaps of nescience in our historical armour? 

Pau Warxekuovss. 


NOTES, QUERIES, Ere, 

Lead Architecture: Nonsuch Palace and Stucco Duro. 
— — — eer P.S.A. [FJ — 

ta Paper re Sir Digby Wyatt before the 
Institute on 18th May 1808, on The Foreign 
Artists employed in England daring the Sixteenth 
Century, and their Influence on British Art,” the 
clearest evidence is given not only as to the name 
of the artist (‘Toto dell Nunziata) who was employed 
in the design of the Palace of Nonsuch, and tho 
modelling of its bas-reliefs, but ax to the material 
in which the latter were made. Evelyn, as quoted 
by Sir Digby Wyatt, refers to “ the plaster statues 
and bas-relievos inserted 'twixt the timbers and 
punchions of the outside walls of the court which 
must needs have been the work of some celo- 
brated Italian, 1 much admired how it lasted so 
well and intire eince the time of Henry VILL, 
exposed as they are to the air, and pity it is they 
are not taken ont and preserved in some dry 
place—a gallery would become them, There aro 
some mezyo-relievog us big as the life. The story 
is of the heathen gods, emblems, compartments, 
Xo, The palace consists of two courts, of which 
the first is of stone, castle-like (built in the teign 
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of Elizabeth), by the Lord Lumley; the other of 
timber, a Gothic fabric, but these walls incom- 
parably beautified. I observed that the appear- 
ing timber punchions, entrelices, &c,, were 80 
covered with scales of slate, that it seemed carved 
in the wood and painted, the slate fastened on 
the timbers in pretty figures, that has, like a coat 
of armour, preserved it from rotting.” 

There seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to the means employed to protect the wood- 
work, for Pepys says, * Most of the house is covered 
—I mean the posts and quarters in the walls — 
with lead and gilded.” 

The covering of the timber posts with scales of 
slate is the usual method of protecting it, not only 
in the South of England, but in Brittany ; but some 
of the more prominent portions of the palace, as, for 
instance, the principal entrance way, may have had 
the woodwork covered with lead and gilded. Either 
way it seems almost certain that these bas-reliefs 
were in plaster of some kind; had any of them— 
and there would seem to have been over three 
hundred—been in lead, it is impossible they should 
all have disappeared. 

In the latter portion of his Paper Mr. Gardner 
referred to the introduction of some plaster from 
Italy, and more enduring and capable of more 
artistic treatment than lead. Does Mr. Gardner 
here refer to the introduction of the stucco duro 
into England, « description of which was given by 
Mr. G. T. Robinson in a communication he read 
to the Institute in 1891? 

The composition of this stueco duro, which re- 
sembled the material referred to by Vitruvius, 
was discovered by Giovanni da Udine, and em- 

loyed by Raphael in the loggie of the Vatican. 
t was brought to France by Primaticcio in 1531, 
and used by him in the res decorating the 
great staircase at Foutainebleau, and Hen Vu. 
is said to have invited many Italian and other 
artists to England, and among them Toto dell 
Nunziata. Mr. Robinson quotes Vasari, who says, 
in peeing of this artist, “ he did all manner of 
work for the King in architecture, and in par- 
ticular the a panes palace.” But the only 
erected by that monarch was that of Non- 
such, and, as stated — Robinson, “ exch panel 
was filled with a coloured stucco figare, exnctly 
the kind-of work suited to Toto's aromas 

We can only regret that these bas-reliefs were 
not in lead, because some of them would have 
found their way into various collections ; and I am 
quite willing to agree with Mr, Gardner as to the 
possibilities of lead in that direction, which is 
what he desires to encourage. 


Lead Architecture; Richmond Palace. 
From Ranen Nevinn, FS. A. — 
Mr. Gardner, in hia interesting Paper, leaves 
it rather doubtful if he realises that Shene was 


* 
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simply the earlier name for Richmond Palace. On 
the completion of the rebuilding in 1501, after « 
fire, Henry VIL. the name to Richmond. 

In vol. iv. of Brayley’s History of Surrey are 
numerous extracts on the subject of Nonsuch. 

The following from Evelyn's Diary is, 1 think, 
conclusive as to the outside figures being of 
stucco; so experienced a builder as Evelyn could 
hardly have been mistaken, although it is fair to 
say that he states that the timbers were covered 
with slates cut to ornamental patterns, and 
as weather tiles. Pepys, however, deseribes the 
coverings as of metal. It is possible that slates, 
cut in the Devon fashion, may have been used on 
some of the outer timbers, and lead in the inner 
courts. 

1665-6, Jan. 3: “Tooke an exact view of y’ 
plaster statues and bass-relievos inserted “twixt 
the timbers and punchions of the outside walles 
of the Courte: which must needs have been the 
work of some celebrated Italian. I much admir'd 
how they had lasted so well and intire sinco the 
time of H. VIII. expos’d as they are to the aire; 
and pitty it is they are not taken out and presery'’d 
in some drie place;  gallarie would become 
them. There are some mezzo-relievos as big as 
the life; the stories of y* Heathen Gods, emblems, 
compartments, X¢."" 

The Surveys of 1650 for Richmond, Wimbledon 
Park, and Nonsuch, are printed in vol. ¥. of the 
Surrey Archwological Society's Transactions, ond 
are most instructive. 

Guildford. 


Lead Architecture; Fanlights. 
From Beysaumt Watken [4.)}— 

The illustration of the fanlight designed by the 
brothers Adam for Prapers' Hall, given in Mr. 
Starkie Gardner’s Paper on Lead Architecture 
(p. 145 ante), suggests a question which it would 
be interesting, | think, bs Nave answered, Were 
these decorative features cast in pure lead? I 
call one or two examples to mind, and am strongly 
of opinion that they were not, but that the lead 
was hardened by the addition of a certain amount 
of tin, — some reader of the Jounna 
may have had the opportunity of carefully ex- 
amining some of these 


fanlights, and can say 
whether this is so or not. 


Building Laws of Babylon, 2258 B.c, 
From R. Laxerox Coun [F.)— 

I understand that the Council R.LB.A. are 
considering, in consultation with the London 
County Couneil, the amendment of the London 
Building Act. 1 venture, therefore, to draw their 
attention to the oldest building laws which have, 
so far as I am aware, been hitherto discovered, in 
the hope that their simplicity and directness may 
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suggest the removal of some of the complications 
which disfigure modern legislation on the same 


subject. 

Se stele of Khammurabi, or Hammurabi, King 
of Babylon about 2250 n.c, (4,000 years ago), was 
discovered by M. De Morgan, in 1902, on the 
acropolis of Susa, and its inscriptions of some 3,600 
lines abound in interesting matter, most of which 
has been referred to in the daily press, 

The extract given below is taken from Mr. St. 
Chad Boseawen's Hirst of Empires, and the trans- 
lution has been kindly for me by an 
Asayriologist friend, The latter informs me that the 
word for t (Hani) is translited “ architect” 
hy another authority, but that rad-banu (master 
builder) would have been used if an architect had 
been meant, and the context is so wholly inappro- 
ae t the latter that such « translation may 

dismissed as unworthy of notice. 

It ia interesting to note that in some similar 
laws relating to shipbuilding there ix the exact 
counterpart of the modern twelve months’ main- 
tenance cluuse, so that it would seem that this 
ancient ruler was 4 wise and prudent person, and 
would huve made an admirable Hon. Member 
of the Institute, 


BUILDING LAWS OF KUAMMURABI, 2958 we. 


COXXVITI. If a builder builds a house for a 
man, and completes it, he shall pay 
two shekels of silver for each sar of 


surface. 
COXXIX, ff a butider build a house for a man, 
has not made his work strong, 
and the kouse has fallen in and 
killed tho owner of the house, then 
that builder shall be put to death. 
COXXX, If it kill the son of the owner of the 
house, the son of that builder they 
shall kill, 


COXXXI, If it bill the shove of the owner of 
the house, a slave equivalent to that 
slave, to the owner of the house he 
shail give. 

COXXXIL, If the property [or * farniture ") of 
the owner of the house it destroys, 
whatsoever it destroys he shall make 

l, and aa regards the house he 
wilt and tt fell, with his own 
roperty he shall roluild the ruined 


use. 

COXXXUI, If he build a house for a man, and 
did not set hia work, and the walls 
topple over, that builder from his 
own money shall make that wall 
strony, 


(6 Reb. 1904 


LEGAL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


To the Editor of the Joumxas. oy Tux Kora, 
Iserrrem of Barren Ancurrrers 


Drax S1s,—Registration appears to me to have 
heen erroneonsly handled, so peeps I muy be 
excused for trying to unravel a little. 

Bill A. is the short tithe which I give to the 
Bill lately promoted by Mr. Atherley Jones and 
others. has failed to obtain the general 
support desired, and has produced ss | opp 
sition to it, probably beeause it gives away, 
permanently, and absurdly, many of the advan 
tages which its advocates think that it ought 
obtain. This is very important, and every 
favour of registration should get a co 
Bill (Eyre & Spottiawoode, $d.) and for 
self how it commits suicide. It is much wors 
—— Bill might be expected 

istration Bill might be ex to divi 
the profession into three classes, as follows :— 
Allies ; The architects now in practice who are 
members of the Koyal Institute of British Archi- 
tects or Allied Institutes and Societies. Hesi- 
dues; The architects in practice who are not 
Allies. Futures: Those who will in future be 
—— th registra 

ios are of course the ones that registration 
would be for, They would be entitled to regis- 
tration in virtue of their being at present members 
of the Royal Institute of British Drehitects or of 
its Allied Institutes and Societios, 

Hevidues have already existing rights that ex 
necessitate rei must be respected. An honour- 
able Registration Bill should have a prominent 


cFpe 


= 


free 
them for life from the penulties of the ‘pill, and 
ut the sume time provent additions to 
number, But Bill A. goes a long way beyond 
that. In a ridiculonsly over-generous way i 
blunders on to the unnecessary full 
practically forces the Hesidues to be registered 
and possess every advantage. This is what 
creates disgust at [ill A. 

Residues would unavoidably obtain a cortain 
secant of recognition hy having their names and 
midresses in a recopnisad offici i 
—— coun ficial list of ordinary 

t would also be wise for the Bill to give them 
for life the privilege of at any time —— to be 
registered (without requiring to pass examinations) 
by means of an application form, stating the date 

hich they commenced to practise for them- 
selves, and such furthor particulars ag they may 
deem — or the electing body may re- 
quire, and each applicant should send in photos or 


E 
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drawings of at least three buildings to which he 
has been architect. 

The argument is used that it would be im- 
possible to get sanction to a Bill that did not 
provide for the registration of every existing 
architect. In answer to the qttestion why, we 
are told that it would be impossible to obtain 
powers that would take away the existing rights 
of any architects, Of course. Blut there ix au 
immense distance between preserving to them all 
their existing rights and tho alternative of register- 
ing them as possessing all the knowledge and 
eapacity of an architect, which we know some of 
them do not possess. 

Bill A. has abundantly proved that ite authors 
have not succeeded in producing « satisfactory 
solution of the question. 

Futures, of course, would have to pass the 
examinations that were arranged. 

Yours truly, 
Horatro K. Brosaneap. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 


The fifth General Meeting of the Session was 
held in the Society’s Rooms on 28th January 104, 
the President, Mr. Butler Wilson (Fj. in the 
chair, Mr. J. Alfred Goteh, F.S.A. [F.) read an 
interesting —— “Tho Homes of Queen 
Elizabeth.” lecturer referred to the fact 
that, for some years prior to Elizabeth's reign, 
domestic habits bad been changing, and it had 
been growing less nee to make dwellings 
secure against attack. Woalth bad increased, avd 
a desire for greater comfort led to 
many new houses being built and old ones being 
modelled. 


re 
Coincident with’ this activity in building there 
was a new infinence at work which had an effect 
* architectural ornament, ‘The Renaissance 
classic art originating in Italy spread its rami- 
fications over the intervening countries, and finally 
reached England. This tended to bring the style 
of English houses moro or less into line with that 
which had establiched itself in Italy and the inter- 
mediate countries, Althongh English tradition 
was predisposed to Gothic forms, the new fashion, 
which was classic, resulted in that piquant min- 
ging of the two styles which distinguishes most 
lizubethan houses. Althongh « great change 
came over their appearance, the plane of the 
houses still followed traditional lines, subject to 
an ever-growing endeavour to secure symmetrical 
tion. In not o few instances the curious 
try which affected somo of the literature of 
the period also dominated the buildings. Many 


examples were shown upon the screen, including 
Jans of Elizabethan houses and their surround- 
ings, Views illustrative of the external and 
internal treatment of many of the best known 
examples were presented, including Wollaton Hall, 
Holdenby House, Kirby Hall, Longieat, Drayton, 
Fountains Hall, Had Hall, and some of the 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, in moving a yote of 
thanks to Mr. Gotch, remarked that the lecturer 
was evidently of opinion that an architectural 
Pupor need not necessarily be a dry one, and 
expressed the wish that lectarers would follow Mr, 
Goteh’s example in relieving his discourse by 
many welconie touches of humour. It seemed to 
him that the lecturer had come in a somewhat 
iconoclastic frame of mind, determined to com- 
pletely demolish the Dorothy Vernon legend, 
which is one of the cherished possessions of 
Haddon Hall. A feature of the Paper whieh gave 
him particolar pleasure was the manner in which 
Mr. Goteh had caused his study of the architecture 
of the period to go hand in hand with the study 
of the personages who bailt and inhabited these 
houses, together with their history, customs, and 
manners, ‘To his mind these studies were in- 
separable, and proved of the greatest value to the 
student of any particular period. 

Mr. G. B. Bulmer [/,) seconded the vote, and 
referred to some particular examples which Mr. 
Goteh bad illustrated as bearing upon a work of 
restoration in Oxfordshire whieh he had just 
completed. 

Mr, Butler Wilson | F.), President, in conveying 
the vote of thanks, spoke in warm terma of 
Mr. (iotch’s distinguished contributions to the de- 
seriptive and illustrative chronicles of the Karly 
Rennissance in England. 





MINUTES, VII. 


At the Seventh General Mocting (Ordinary) of the 
Srasion 190%.4, held Monday, Ist Febroary 1904, at 8 p.nt., 
the President, Mr. Aston Webb, BA. PSA. in the Chair, 
with 24 Fellows (Inelading 14 members of the Cuunoil), 30 
Asacolates {including 4° members of the Coaneil), and 
numerous visitors, the Minutes of the — held Ltth 
Juriunry 1904 [p. 108) werg taken as real and signed 4s 


correct. 

Tho following candidates for membership, found by the 
Coancil to be eligible and qualified for mem hip accord- 
ing to the Charter and By-laws, were recommended for 


vloction, viz.c—Aw FELLOWS, Arthur Edward Bartlett 


Ase. 1891); Thotans Coopor (Assoc. 1802) (Birming- 

im): Banister Flight Fletcher (Asse, 1889, Géelwin 
Bursor 1803, Inat. Reeny Medaliist 1596); Sidney Prank 
Harris (Asso, 1898) (Northampton); Arthur Keen ; Charles 
Rie Gay Hall (Asme. 1885); Prank Manoah Kent 
(Vietermariteburg, Natal); Henry Winter Johinwon (Market 
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Harborough); Alfred Hill Parker (Worcester), As ASSO- 
CIATES,* Herbert Wilson Asman (Prolationer 1898, 
Student 1901) (Brudford); Lawrence Lee Bright (Jnat, 
Medalliat Drawings 1901) ( Probationer 1895, Student 1890) 
(Nottinghan); Manuel Nunes Castello (Prodationer 1809, 
Student 1900); Horace William Cabitt (Probationer 1897, 
Student 1899); William Robert Davi ya var age 
1898, Student 1900); William John Delbri Probationer 
1899, Student 1901); George Dykes, jun. (Probationer 
IRS, Stulent 1902) (Glasgow); Henry Tatty Fowler 
—S— Ri —— 1894) Gavin dates urnesz; 
m Quali 3 Edwin 
Gunn (Probetionss 190, Student 1901); Willie Hering. 
way (Probationer 1898, Student 1900) (Bolton); Holland 
Willlum Hobbies (Probationer 1897, Student 1899) ; Frank 
Gartiold Johnson (Probationer 1899, Student 1902) (New- 
Mon.}; John Stevens Lee, Tite Priseman 1898 (Pru. 
tioner 1 Student 1995); Henry Blinman Mackenzie 
(Probationer 1897, Student ) (Cardiff); Francis Win. 
ton Newnuin (Ashpitel Prizeman ——— — 1895, 
Stdent 1897); Henry Melancthon Pri (Probationer 
1900, Student 1001) (Cardiff); Thomas Henson Robinson 
(Probationer 1806, Student 1896); Andrew Rollo (Inst. 
Medalist Drawings 1203) (Probationer 1897, Student 
1900) ; George Leonard Bi (Probationer 1897, Student 
1809); H Walcott Stone (Probationer 1000, Student 
1901) (Birmingham); Joseph John Wood (Probationer 
1897, Student 1809) (Leeds), As HON. CORRESPOND. 
a“ re, Soo two cay — vi Amerioan 
natitute of Architects (Washington, D, LA.) 

A coshinnuloatloon was vend Gon tied temre te 
announ that hie father, the late Mr. Henry Saxon 
Snell, had bequeatheil the sum of £750 to the Institute to 
found and maintain a special triennial) scholarship. 

The President announced that the Council proposed to 
submit to his Majesty the King the name of M, Auguate 
Choisy {[ Hon, Corr. 3f.), Chief Engineer in the Service des 
Ponts et Chansaées, Paris, as a fit recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for the current year. 

Tho President having —— the Annual Address to 
Students, the Seoretary—in the absence of Mr. James S. 
Giteon [P,), the author—reai a Criticism of the Works sub. 
mitted for the Prizes and Studentships - wherenpon, on 
the motion of Mr, Goscambe Jolm, A.R.A., seconded by 
Mr. W. D. Carte, MLA., P.S.A_ [F), 8 vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to the authors of the Addresses, and 
was responded to by the President. 








* Except where otherwise stated, all the candidates for 
~ * ip parsed tho Qualifying Examination last 
November. 


[6 Pep, 1908 


The President directed attention to the dra the 
result of the tours of the following travelling § ter = 
Mr, Jas. B. Fulton, Soane Medallist 1002, Mr. Chas, 
G ne, Tite Prizeman 1902, and Mr. J. Harold Gibbons 
fAa, Pugin Student 1908, 

‘he presentation of prixes in accordance with the Deed 
of Award was then no: by the President, and the various 
Stadents introduced, a» follows ;— 


Heat Parse. 


Medal of Merit and £10 10¢. to Mr, Clande Batley. 


Meascarp Daawinos Mepar. 
Silver Medal and £10 10s. to Mr. Laurenee M. Gotch. 
Certificate of Han. Mention to Mr. G. 8, Salomona, 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. C. Lovett Gill 
Soaxk Mepatt.ton. 
The Medallion to Mr. Frederic J. Horth. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. David Smith. 


Owex Jones Sronexraun. 
Mr, W. Davideon introduced aa the Owen Jones 


Student. 
Medal of Merit to Mr. H. Morley. 


Prats Srupesrsutyr. 
Mr. F.C. Mears introduced as the Pugin Student, 
Medal of Merit to Mr. W. S. A. Gordon. 
Gouwr Bonsary. 
— Phillips Fletcher [¥.) introduced us the Godurtn 
—X 


Tire Pauun. 
Certificate to Mr. Heaton Comyn TA. 
Medal of Merit to Mr. Arthur D. Nicholson. 
Auricn Cares Pare. 
£21 to Mr. F. Winton Newman. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. Baxter Greig {4}. 
oe Gold Metal und £10 1 
and £10 10%, to Mr. J. William urn. 
Medal of Merit to Mr. Arthur Jas. Barclay, aa 
Asnrrret, Purze. 
Booke of the value of £10 to Mr. F. Winton Newman, 
Pour Strupexteamy 1904, 
Medal and £40 to Mr. J. Marold Gibbons (4.1. 
Trre Prime 1902, 
Choque for £10 to Mr. Charles Gascoyne, 


The then closed, and the i 
“wee en closed, an morting separate 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 104, 
‘RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


‘The Council having been requested by the London County Council to submit suggestions 
as to the amending of the London Building Act 1804, in view of the Amendment Bill they 
propose to introduce into Parliament this year, at first referred the matter to the Practice 
Standing Committee. It appeared afterwards, however, that the suggestions of the Art and 
Science Standing Committees, on matters fully within their special spheres of interest, would 
be of great value, and references were accordingly made to these two committees. The three 
committees sent in to the Council their respective reports, and the task of collating and co- 
ordinating these was referred to a special committee consisting of the Chairmen of the Art, 
Practice, and Science Committees and two members of Council. The following recomménda- 
tions and amendments, the result of their labours, have now been submitted to the London 
County Council :-— 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 


1. The Act should be re-edited in order that better classification of the various Sections may be 
obiained, and eo as to render it more intelligible to those using it, who, it must be remembered, are 
often inexperienced in legal phraseology. 


®. In the administration of the Act more discretionary power should be given to the London 
County Council, the Superintending Architect, and the District Surveyors to meet special cases arising. 


8. Tho District Surveyors should be practising Architects. It is recommended that no one should 
he wppointed who has not been in practice as an Architect for at least 7 years, or as an Assistant to a 
practising Architect for at least 10 years. 


4, In all cases where discretionary power is given to the L.C.C., the Superintending Architect, and 
District Surveyors there should be power to appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal, and parties should be 
able to appear either personally or by. counsel. Powors should be taken to enlarge the Tribunal, if 
necessary, so as to enable decisions to be given with as little delay ns possible, Differences arising 
under Parts IX. and X., and also appeals from awards under Part VIII. and any other technical points 
arising, should also be referred to the Tribunal, 


5. Greater publicity should be given to proposed new By-Laws, and objections to them should be 
heard before the Tribunal of Appeal who should report to the Secretary of State before the By-Laws 
are confirmed. 


6. The recommendations of the Royal Institute of British Architects relating to Fire Protection 
and Means of Escape, already before the 1..C.C. in connection with the Bill withdrawn in the earlier 
part of lust year," should be considered in conjunction with the following recommendations except as 
herein amended. 

7. The schedule of fire-resisting materials wants reconsideration when the main body of the Act 
has assumed more definite shape, 


* These revomméndationy have already been printed in the Jovzxa with the explanations of the Chairman of the 
Practice Committee, See Jovmnxat, 7th March 1003, p. 237 of sey: 


ee 
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4. Suggested sections relating to Pier Construction are submitted as Appendix A to these recom- 


mendations, 


9. Suggested sections relating to Skeleton Frame Buildings are submitted as Appendix B. 
It is suggested that these sectiuns should be treated as By-laws rather than be inserted in 
the Act, or if embodied in the Act powershould be taken to vary them as experience proves 
to be necessary; see fifth item, section 164 (1) of existing Act, 


10. Suggestions relating to Supports under Superstructures are sabmitted as Appendix C, 


ItKCOMMEN 


Seon 5 (1) & (2): 


re vw (20): 


7" (25): 


DATIONS UPON THE PRESENT ACT, N DETAIL. 


PARTS I—XL 


The definitions of “ street’ and “way” are too comprehensive, A court, 
alley or passage not dedicated to the public, and not a thoroughfare, should 
be exempt. 

Add at end of section : “ and shall also apply to the structure or wall or por- 
tion of same upon which a party wall rests in the cases where such party 
wall does not extend to the ground or foundation level as a party wall.” 


Substitute for the present wording after the words “ to be used " as follows :— 
“to a greater extent than half the cubical contents for human habitation.” 


« Additional definition: The term * working classes " should be defined. 


BKoTION 7: 
Snrerion 8, line 4; 
3 line 7: 


Sxoriox 9 (4), fast line: 


— 


Brevrion 13 (1); 
9 (4): 


SeeTion 1): 


Sxueriox 21: 
Suorion 22 (1); 


Add at end of section ; “ Provided that if the said street be in conformity with 
this Act no vonditions limiting the time in which such street shall be made 
lnid out or formed shall be attached to such sanction.” 

After word “ street" insert “and throws the same open for public use.” 


Delete from “abutsing on™ fo “formed,” and substitute “or fronting on 
such street made or intended to be made laid ont or formed thereafter,” 

After * street" add “ already.” 

Add at end of section; “or to bo formed and laid out for carriage traffic at 
the same time as the said street. Direct communication shall be deemod 
to be afforded between two streets by a street joining them either at their 
ends or at any point of their length forming a junction at any angle.” 

It is considered that private property should not be taken under this Section 
unless compensation be given, 

The proviso as to workmen's dwellings should be omitted, as it prevents tho 
beat sites for this class being used. i 

Substitute for this Section the following : * Whenever any difference arises 
under Part LH. of this Act the interested parties may appeal to the Tribunal 
of Appeal.” 

Omit as being obsolete. 


Add «st end of Section; “ In defining the said general line in the case of a now 
building at the corner of two stresty he shall have regard to the general 
line of frontage of the principal street only.” 
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Srcrtox 39: 


Sxorton 41 (1) (i): 


- » (ii): 


Sreron 47: 


Srerion 49: 


Sreriox 51: 
Sxrervion 58: 


Srerton o4 = 


Omit ail words after “ to be used," and substitute “ to a greater extent than 
half the cubical contents as offices counting bouses or business premises 
other than buildings of the wareliouse elnss.” 

Instead of words * open space" read * space open to the sky." 

Substitute for this Clause the following: “No building shall in any part 
thereof be nearer to the rear boundary of the curtilage thereof than ten 
feet provided that in the case of any building upon a corner site the ssid 
area may be arranged in a convenient position to the satisfaction of the 


Superintending Architect and not necessarily extend the entire width of 
the rear of such boilding.” 


Tnsert before the last paragraph of this Section the following ; “ Where any 
building is erected or intended ty be erected on a corner plot 50 as to 
abut apon more than ove street the height of the building shall (unless 
the Council otherwise consent) be regulated by the wider of such streets 
ao far as it abuts or will abut upon such wider street and also so far-as 
it ubuts or will abut upon the narrower of such streets to a distance of 
40 feet from the building frontage in such wider street. The height of the 
remaining portion of the frontage to the narrower street shall be limited by 
the section regulating tho height of buildings in such street excopt that it 
shall be lawfal in such case where the buildings previously existing on 
such remaining portion were of a greater height to rebuild them to the 
same height or heights,” 


In order to conform with Section 47 (as amended) delete the second paragraph 
commencing “ where” and ending “ existing height.” 


Delete. 


Add at end of Soction; “ Except as hereinafter provided under the Section 
relating to steel construction.” 

Omit the words in last paragraph ; “ With respect to the area of renesses and 
openings.” 


Srcrios 56 (1), line 1: Omit words “ whether of wood or metal.” 


* (2): 
e (a): 
Seerion 58, at end : 


Add at end of Section: “ Provided that any bressummer of metal may bv 
supported solely on a gnfficient metal stanchion embedded in the party or 
external wall so that such stanchion shall not be nearer to the centre of a 
party wall than four inches and in any such case no pier in addition to 
the party wall ahall be required.” 

Delete. 

Delete and substitute following: “Every bressummer bearing upon a 
party wall shall be borne by o templet of stone or iron or vitrified stone- 
‘ware or & corbel of stone or iron tailod throngh at least half the thickness 
of the wall and of the full breadth of the bressammer.” 


Insert after the word “ length” the words “ and height.” 


Sreviox 59 (1), line 1: After “party wall insert “ except ns hereinafter provided.” 
” n line 4: Delete the words “ of the highest linilding adjoining thereto.” 


Add at end of sub-section: “Ino building other than of the warehouse class 
the roof whereof is wholly constructed of fire-resisting materials the party- 
wall shall be carried up of a thickness of at leant eight and a half inches 
to the underside of such roof surface.” 
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Srerron 59 (2), lines4€7: For “ four" read “ three.” 
| Srerrow G1 (1), line 1: For “and every turret, &e.," read “and of every turret, ke," 
, » (8). Tine 3: After the word “horizon” add the words “unless such roof bo constructed of 


fire-resisting materials.” 
. ” a Add at ond af section the words “ or structures giving aecess to roofs," 
_ (4): Amendments similar to those in sub-section 3. 
ty ,, line 3: For “ seventy-five degrees’ read “ eighty-five degrees.” 
Section 63 : Dealt with in fire protection recommendations. 
Srorios G64 (1), line 2: After “ erected " insert “ above lowest floor.” 
o AD): Add at end of sub-section : “ Provided always thut whore a ventilating flue is 
carried up with a smoke flue they may be separated by a properly con- 
structed iron wythe.” 


» (0): For “party wall” read “party and internal walls.” For “ mantel" read 
“lintel or arch.” Add at end of sub-section; “ except where fireplaces in 
such internal walls are back to back.” 

ss «40 8) 3 Add at end of sub-section : “No chimney flue shall be nearer than two inches to 
the centre line of any party wall, No iron or steel joist shall be built into 
any flue.” 

» (16), line 4: For “ eighteen " read * twelve.” 


(18), line 2: Omit word “ new.” 


Sretion 66 (4): Insert after the words“ heated air" the words “other than air heated by hot 
water at low pressure.” 
Section 67: Insert after the word “ floor" the words “ or roof." 
Brot. 70 (1) (a): For * eight feet six inches read “ eight feet.” 
= » (a), tine 1: Omit the word “ basement" and add after the word “room " the words “ next " 
the ground.” 
js yw» (a): Tn second paragraph for * nine" read “four and a half.” 
Secriox 73 (1),line 11; For “ fireproof" read “ fire-resisting." 
say. CS) 2 Adi to end of sub-section : “ except in stroets sixty feet wide and over where 
cornices may be projected not more than three feet six inches over the public 
way." 
» 5) (a): Omit entirely. 
2 Alter the end paragraph of sub-section commencing “ Bay windows" as follows : 
Add after the worl “ erected” the words “beyond the general line of 
frontage.” 
sr AGS Tn first paragraph after the word “ windows " insert * baleonies."’ 


“ie (A) For whole proviso read ; “ The face of sach projections shall not extend more 
than three feet from the face of the front wall of the building or more 
) than twelve inches over the public way exclusive of the cornices mouldin 
or other architectural features of such projections.” 
wow (es Ajter the word “ together” add “ except in the case of buleonies,”’ 


—6 Delete all words after “ District Surveyor.” 





7D 





Srerios 73 (i) : 


Section 74: 
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Tast paragraph of sub-section commencing “ oriel windows" to bé altered 
as follows ; “ Oriel windows turrets or balconies to which the foregoing 
rolez do not apply" Ke. 


Add definition : “ An oriel window is auy projecting window corbelled out from 
an external wall or the masonry of which does not extend downwards to 
the level of the ground.” 


Substitute for the whole section the following : 


“(1) Every building shall be separated either by an external wall or bya 
party wall or other party structure from the adjoining building (if any) 
and from exch of the adjoining buildings (if more than one) and every 
such party structure shall be constructed of incombustible materials to the 
satisfaction of the District Surveyor. 

(2) Separate sets of chambers or offices or rooms tenanted or constracted or 
adapted to be tenanted by different persons shall if contained in 4 building 
exceeding forty feet in height and ten squares in area taken at the level of 
the first floor be separated so far as they adjoin horizontally by floors or 
arches constructed of fire-resisting materials and if such sets of chambers 
offices or rooms are contained in a building exceeding twenty-five squares 
in area taken at the level of the first floor all the floors throughout and the 
principal staircases and enclosures of same shall be constructed of fire- 
resisting materials ; 

“(3) A District Surveyor shall not be entitled to charge for the inspection of 
each such set of chambers or offices or rooms as a separate building ; 

“(4) No building containing separate sets of chambers or offices or rooms 
tenanted or constructed or adapted to be tenanted by different persons 
shall without the consent in writing of the Council extend to more than 
fifty <quares in area unlesa the floors be constructed throughout of 
incombustible materials not less than six inches thick and the principal 
stairs and the supporting enclosures thereof be of incombustible materials. 

“ (5) In every building exceeding ten squares in area used in part for purposes 
of trade or manufacture and in part as a dwelling house the part used for 
the purposes of trade or manufacture shall be separated from the part used 
a8 4 dwelling-house vertically by walls or partitions and horizontally by 
floors such partitions and floors to be constracted of fire-resisting materials 
other than wood and all passages staircases and other means of approach 
from the front door provided that such front door bs set back not more 
than five feet from the front of the building to the part used as a dwelling- 
house shall be enclosed with and constructed throughout of fire-resisting 
materials other than wood to the satisfaction of the District Surveyor. 
The part used for purposes of trade or manufacture shall (if extending to 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet) be subject to the 
provisions of the Act of 1894 relating to the cubical extent of buildings of 
the warehouse class ; 

“ (6) All passages and staircases and other means of approach referred to in the 
last preceding snb-Section of this Section shall be not less than three feet 
wide, 

“(7) A staircase enclosed and constructed as aforesaid shall be provided in 
every such building as is referred to in the two last preceding sub-Sections 
of this Section which has any story above the ground story and where 
any space intervenes between the termination on the ground floor of 
such staircase and the street there shall be provided from the termination 
of wach stairease to the street a passage enclosed and constrnoted as 








-_ 
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Srerion 70 (i): 


Srerion 77 : 
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aforesaid unless means of escape to the satisfaction of the Council are 
provided from the side rear or roof of the building; 

*(8) If the area of such building exceeds fifty squares an additional staircase 
and (if the vircfmstances so require) a passage enclosed and constructed as 
aforesaid shall (unless the Council otherwise permit) be provided in respect 
of every fifty squures or part of fifty squares beyond the first fifty squares. 

(9) It shall be lawful to construct in the walls of such staircases and passages 
such doorways as are necessary for communicating between the different 
parts of the building and all internal doorways leading from the portion of 
the building used for trade or manufacture to such staircases and passages 
shall be fitted with self-closing doors of fire-resisting material hung in 
frames of fire-resisting material ; 

“ (10) Nothing in this Section contained shall (except for the purpose of a 
party structure separating buildings) prevent the use of solid wooden 
joists placed close together or wooden joists in conjunetion with pugging 
of a fire-resisting material of a thickness of not less than five inches for 
the construction of fire-resisting floors; 

“(11) Any building structure or work which has been commenced before and 
is in progess at the date of the commencement of this Act or which is to 
be carried out under any contract entered into before the passing of this 
Act shall not be sabject to the preceding provisions of this Section bat 
may and shall be completed subject to and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Acta relating thereto as in force immediately previous to the 
passing of this Act,” 


Delete. 


Delete and substitute: “ Boildings shall not be anited except under the 
following conditions :— 

“(1) If when so united and considered as one building only they would not bein 
conformity with this Act. 

“ (2) An opening shall not be made in any party wall or in two external walls 
dividing buildings which if taken together would extend to more than 
250,000 cubic feet except under the following conditions: — 

“(a) Such opening sball not exceed in width seven feet, or in height 
cight feet, except with the consent of the Conneil, and such 
or openings taken together shall not exceed one-half the length of 
such party wall on cach floor of the building in which they occur. 

“(b) Snach opening shall have the floor jambs and head formed of brick 
stone or iron and be closed by two wrought iron doors each a 
quarter of an inch thick in the penel at a distance from each other 
of the full thickness of the wall fitted to rebated frames without 
woodwork of any kind or by wrought iron sliding doors or shutters 
properly constructed and provided with bolts or other fastenings 
fitted into grooved or rebated iron frames or snch other fire- 
resivting doors us may be approved from time to time by the Council, 

“ (ce) If the thickness of the wall be not less than twenty-four inches or 
the doors be placed at » distance from each other of not less 
than twenty-four inches such opening may be nine feet six inches 
in height or such other greater height as may be approved by the 
Council. 

“(d) For purposes of this section buildings which adjoin may be united 
in whole or in part if those portions in separate oceupations are 
separated by a floor or floors or other borizontal divisions of fire- 
resisting materials not leas than eight inches thick.” 
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Section 78, fine 6: For “ tribunal of appeal and save so far, &c." read “ tribunal of appeal.. For 
the purposes of this section the District Surveyor or in the event of dis- 
agreement the tribunal of appeal may in his or their discretion vary or 
depart from any of the enactments in this Act as to the construction of 
buildings that may appear to him or them necessary or desirable to suit 
the special circumstances of the case of any public building or any one or 
more of a series of public buildings or their accessories or connections 
within one curtilage and save so far, £0, co." 


Srerion 80: The width of passage to apply to doorway, the clear opening between the 
doors when open to be the fall width of the passage less double the 
thickness of the door. . 

Srcrion $4: . The Royal Institute recommends that it should be defined what portion, if 


any, is now administered by the Council. 

Seor.85(6), lines lands; After “ party structure” add “ or external wall,” 

Srerion 00) (1), ling 7; Add after the word “any” the words * external or.” Add at end of sub- 
section: “Such notice shall not be deemed to be invalid if on further 
investigation variations in the work proposed to be done are found to be 
necessary by the Surveyors to be appointed as hereinafter provided.” 


— (4): For * six months" read “ twelve months.” 
Seerion 91 (10): For “« Seeretary of State” read “the President for the time being of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.” 
Seorion 92: Add at end of section: “The duly appointed Surveyors shall have power at 


all reasonable times to enter the premises of the building owners and 
adjoining owners for the purpose of examining the same or inspecting 
the works authorised by this part of the Act." 

Sucrion 98 (1), line 1: Por “ two months " read “ one month.” 


r » line 4: For “ shall" read “ may.” 

F (3), dine 2: Omit word “inconvenience.” 

J Add new sub-section  “(5) Such notice need not be served in respect of any 
wall as to which a Party Structure Notice is necessary to be served under 
this Act,” 


Sror. 95 (2) (dj, line 1: For” floor read “ thus.” 
” (f): In third line of second paragraph of sub-section atrike out “ as aforesaid." As 
it stands only buildings erected after 1804 are affected. 
Section 96, line 1: For“ one month" read “ six months.” 


PART NUL. 
It is believed that this part of the Act requires revision to bring it up to daw. 


PART XIV. 
Skorion 14 (4): The List should include The Times, and at least four other London daily or 
weekly papers. 
PART XY. 
Bnerioy 175 ; See wader * General Principles.” 
Section 190: In accordance with previous suggestions this Clause to be subject to the 
tribunal of appeal. 
Srorton 198 : This Clause should be more explicit. 








af 
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Section 216; 


Srorion 6: 


Suerton 7, line 8: 
Sectiox 8: 


Suerion 1; 


Sxcrion 1; 
Srctioy 2; 


Sretion 1, fine 7: 


It ix recommended that matter included in By-laws made since the Act was 
passed should be as far as possible incorporated in the body of the new Act. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
PRELIMINARY. 


Omit whole aud substitute: “Hollow walls may be constructed provided the 
ageregate thickness of the material shall equal the thickness provided 
under this Schedule and that tho two sections of the wall shall be pro- 
petly bonded together with approved ties not less than one tie to every 
three superficial feet, and that the inner section of the wall be in no case 
less than eight and a half inches in thickness unless the two sections of 
the wall be built in cement mortar. Walls may also be built in two thick- 
neases provided that they be built incement and the space between them be 
not Jess than three-quarters of an inch wide and be filled with an approved 
bituminous composition,” 


After “ full height or not omit the rest of section. 


Add at end of section the words: * Where a wall without return walls is 
divided into portions of different heights the thickness of each of such 
portions shall be governed by the height of such portion and by the length 
of the entire wall” 


PROPOSED NEW SECTIONS, 


“ Srotiox 12: If any external or party wall measured from centre to centre is 
not more than twenty-five feet distant from any other external or party 
wall to which it is tied by the beams of any floor or floors other than the 
ground floor or the floor of any story formed in the roof the length of such 
wall is not to be taken into consideration in deciding the thickness.” 

“Sxetton 18; Where buttresses or piers are built with external walls of 
thicknesses im excess of those required by the Act the walls between such 
piers or buttresses may be of less thickness than required for walls without 


such piers or buttresves at the discretion of the District Surveyor but 


provided that no such wall shall be of less thickness than fourteen inches.” 
(N.B. cide Appendix A.) 


Pawr l. 
In second paragraph omit words “anil does not comprise moro than two 
pine : 


Pauwr IL. 
Delete. 


Omit words “ exceeds twenty-five feet but.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
For “one half’ read “ two-thirds.” 


SYERL CONSTRUCTION. 


Provisions to be made for this by By-laws which should be modelled on the moxt 
recent American Building Acts such as those of New York and Phil- 
adelphia ; but suggestions (Appendix 18) are offered. Should the London 
County Council think fit to sanction the suggestion ay to skeleton frame 
buildings, the District Surveyor’s fee for such special calculation should 
be upon a sufficient scale to ensure the work being properly done, 





- 
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SECOND SCHEDULE. 


Parr LU. 
Srerion (2): Before word * granite msert * cement concrete.” 


Nore.—A number of new fire-resisting materials are now available and more 
are likely to be introduced ; the materials specified in the Schedule should 
therefore be enlarged and greater facilities given for their nse. 


Secrios (7): Delete and substitute : “ Floors (below the floor boards) formed of wood joists 
filled in with concrete not less than five inches thick composed of broken 
brick stone chippings ballast pumice or coke-breeze mixed with lime 
cement or calcined gypsum provided a fillet is secured to the side of the 
joists in the middle of the concrete or otherwise to the satisfaction of the 
District Surveyor.” 


APPENDIX A. 


SUGGESTED SECTIONS RELATING TO PIER CONSTRUCTION OF 
BUILDINGS. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in the principal Act requiring buildings to be enclosed with 
walls of the thickness therein defined, it shall be lawful to erect buildings of pier construction subject 
to the following provisions : 

1. The load of all floors and roofs shall be concentrated at points vertically over each other on the 
bearing walls, at which points piers carried up to the roof and continuous throughout their height 
shall be erected; and there shall be extending from pier to pier and properly bonded therewith a 
curtain wall enclosing the building. 

2. No curtain wall shall be of less thickness than 8} ivches for the topmost 20 feet of its height, 
nor leas than 18 inches in thickness for the remainder of its height below such topmost 20 feet, pro- 
vided that window backs may in all cases be 8} inches in thickness. 

3. The collective width of the piers on any wall shall amount to at least one-fourth of the total 
length of the wall and piers taken together; and no pier shall be less than 174 inches in width. 

4. The thickness of the pier shall be in addition to the thickness of the curtain wall and shall be 
as follows ; 

(a) The thickness at the top and for 20 feet below the top shall be 8} inches, and the inter- 
medinte parts of the pier between the base and 16 feet from the top shall be of not less thickness than 
would be the case if the pier were built solid thronghout the space between straight lines drawn joining 
the thickness of the base to the thickness at 20 foet from the top. 

(6) The thickness at the base shall be: 


If the pier does not exceed 30 feet in height, not less than 84 inches 


” * * 40 * ** 18 * 
* * 50 * Visas 
t ‘ “ CO : > eae ee 
" ” * 70 ” ” " 26 ” 
sa] * 80 * * ”" #1 * 


With an additional 44 inches for every additional 10 feet or part of 10 feet in height beyond 80 feet. 
5. Openings may be made in the curtain wall in accordance with section 54 of the principal Act. 
6. Any of the piers may, with the sanction of the district surveyor, be discontinued for any portion 
of its height, provided that the remaining piers be proportionately increased on plan by additional 
brickwork or stonework, or be snpplemented by iron or steel stanchions or columns to the satisfaction 
DD 
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of the district surveyor, and that any bressummer employed shall be to the satisfaction of the 
district surveyor. 

7, Where the piers project on both sides of the wall the total thickness of both projections shall 
be not less than the thickness hereinbefore specified for the piers projecting on one side only. 

8, Any non-bearing wall shall be of sufficient thickness if constructed with piers and curtain 
walls as hereinbefore provided for bearing walls, or if of 4 inches less in thickness than provided in 
the first schedule of the principal Act; provided that no wall shall be less than 8} inches in thick- 
ness at any part, and that not more than two stories shall be comprised within a wall of 84 inches 
in thickness. 


APPENDIX B. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REGULATION OF SKELETON BUILDINGS. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in the principal Act requiring buildings to be enclosed with 
walls of the thicknesses therein defined, it shall be lawful to erect buildings of iron or steel akeleton 
construction subject to the following provisions : 

1, The skeleton framing in any wall shall be capable of safely sustaining, independently of any - 
brickwork, the whole weight bearing upon such wall, including the weight of such wall and the due 
proportion of any floors and roofs bearing thereon, together with the live load on such floors and roofs. 

2. The pillars supporting all iron or steel girders that carry walls or fire-resisting floors or roofs 
shall be of iron or steel, and shall be completely enclosed and protected from the action of fire by a 
easing of brickwork Or concrete or other material approved by the district surveyor. Such casing shall, 
on the surfaces towards the exterior of the building, be at least 84 inches thick, and on all other 
surfaces at least 4 inches thick, the whole being properly bonded with the enclosing walls of the 
building. The term pillar shall include all colamns and stanchions or an assemblage of such columns 
or stanchions properly riveted or bolted together. 

8. The iron and steel girders (excepting in floors and staircases) shall be similarly cased with not 
less than 4 inches thick properly tied and bonded to the remaining work; but the flanges of the 
girders and the plates and angles connected therewith may approach within 2 inches of the surface 
of the casing. 

4. Girders to support the enclosing walls shall be fixed at or within 4 feet of the floor line of 
each story, ; 

5. No enclosing wall of the building shall be of less thickness than 8} inches for the topmost 
20 feet of its height, nor less than 1% inches in thickness for the remainder of its height below such 
topmost 20 feet, provided that window backs may, in all cases, be 8} inches in thickness. 

6. All brickwork and concrete shall be executed in cement and shall be bedded close up to the 
iron or steel without cavity between, and all joints shall be mado full and solid. Nothing in this 
soction shall prevent the use of stone as an external facing for buildings, provided that all work faced 
with stone shall be 4 inches thicker than hereinbefore provided. 

7. (a) No steel or wrought iron pillar shall in any part be less than } inch thick, nor shall any 
such pillar have an unsupported length of more than 40 times its least lateral dimensions, nor more 
than 160 times its least radius of gyration, 

(b) The ends of all such pillars shall be faced to a true surface at right angles to the axis. 

(c) All joints in such pillars shall be close butted with cover-plates properly riveted, and, except 
where unavoidable, no joint shall be made except at or near the lovel of a girder, 

(d) The foot of all such pillars shall have a proper base-plate riveted thereto with sufficient gusset 
pieces to properly distribute the load on the foundations. 

(e) Where any such pillars are built up hollow, the cavities shall either be filled up with cement 
conerete or be covered in at both ends to exclude the air. 

8. (a) In any cast-iron pillar the meta! shall not bo in any part of less thickness than J inch nor 
less than one-twelfth of the least lateral dimension. Nor shall such pillar have an unsupported length 
of more than 20 times its least Interal dimension nor more than $0 times its least radius of gyration. 
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(b) The eaps and bases of such pillars shall be in one piece with the columns, or be connected 
thereto with a properly turned and bored joint sufficiently fixed. 

(c) All such pillars shall be turned or planed top and bottom to a true face at right angles to the 
axis. 

(a) All joints in such pillars shall be at or near the level of a floor, and shall be fixed and made 
with not less than four bolts at least } inch in diameter. 

(e) The foot of all such pillars shall have such area as may be necessary to properly distribute the 
load on the foundations. 

9. All girders that carry walls or floors or roofs shall be of wrought iron or mild steel. 

10. (a) All floors and all staircases (together with their enclosing walls) shall be constructed 
throughout of fire-resisting materials and be carried upon supports of fire-resisting materials. 

(d) All iron and steel carrying loads used in the construction of any floor or staircase shall be pro- 
tected from the action of fire by being encased to the satisfaction of the district surveyor in concrete, 
brickwork, terra-cotta or metal, lathing and plaster or cement without any wood firrings. 

11. All structural metal work shall be cleaned of all scale dust and rust and be thoroughly 
coated with one coat of boiled oil or paint or other approved material before erection, and after erection 
shall receive at least one additional coat. 

12. (a) The dead loads of all buildings shall consist of the actual weight of walls, floors, roof, par- 
titions, and all permanent construction. 

(6) The live load shall consist of all loads other than dead loads. 

(c) For the purpose of calculating the loads on pillars in buildings, the live load on floors shall be 
estimated as equivalent to the following dead load : 

For dwelling houses, hotels, hospitals, lodging houses, and similar buildings, § cwt. per superficial 


For office buildings, 4 cwt, per superficial foot. 
For places of public assembly, workshops, and retail shops, and similar buildings, 1 ewt. per 
superficial foot. 

For buildings of the warehouse class, not less than 2 ewt. per superficial foot. 

(d) The live load on the roof shall be estimated at } cwt. per superficial foot measured on the 
surface of such roof. 

13, For the purpose of determining the extreme load to be carried on pillars in buildings of more 
than two stories in height, a reduction of the live loads shall be allowed as follows :— 

For the roof and top story the live load shall be calculated in full. 
For the next succeeding lower story a reduction of 5 per cent. from the live load fixed by this 
section. 

For the next succeeding lower story a reduction of 10 per cent. 

For each succeeding lower story the amount of the reduction shall be 5 per cent. more than for 
the story immediately above until at the eleventh story from the top the reduction shall be 50 
per cent. 


For each remaining story, if any, below such eleventh story from the top the reduction shall be 
50 per cent. 


14. In pillars the actual working stress per square inch shall not exceed that given in the follow- 
ing table and in like proportion for intermediate ratios : 


foot 


Wihern the divided by Working Stress in Tous per Sq. Inch of Seetion, 
Leart Hadias of Gyrations Nquale, Cart Iron. Stoel. Wrougtit Tree, 
160 — *12 2142 
140 — 2957 2-477 
120 — 3-460 2-825 
100 — 017 #170 
RO 1875 452 $470 
60 2442 4a32 $727 
“0 3-026 100 S805 


20 suit 5200 4000 








— 
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Where a pillar is built into a wall the radius of gyration of that pillar in the direction of the 
thickness of the wall shall be taken for the purpose of the above table. 

15. The actual working stress of iron and steel (except in the case of pillars as hereinbefore set 
out) in tons per square inch of sectional area, shall not exceed those given in the following table: 


Trnelen Coupresion Shenton Bemrimr 
Castiron 2. smote ote 7 2} 8 
Wrooght iron s § ‘ 7 4 
Mildeted) . 2. . . 7B 6 5 10 
Cast steel. q . ey I 10 7% 15 


16. In addition to the foregoing provisions and the general rules of construction for buildings of 
the class to which they belong, as required by the principal Act and any amendment, all skeleton 
frame buildings shall, as regards their metal framing, bracing, walls, partitions, floors, roofs, stair- 
cases, and foundations, be constructed in such manner as may be approved by the district surveyor. 

17. The person proposing to erect a skeleton frame building shall, one month before cmmence- 
ment of the building, deposit with the district surveyor a complete set of the drawings of such 
building showing the details of construction of all its parts, together with a detailed copy of all the 
ealculations of the stresses and material, such caleulations to be in such form as the Tribunal of Appeal 
shall from time to time determine. Should such drawings or calculations be in the opinion of the 
district surveyor not in sufficient detail, he may require such further particulars as may be necessary. 

18, The district surveyor may, for the purpose of due supervision of the building and at the 
expense of the owner of the building, cause any pillar to be drilled at any point to ascertain its thiek- 
ness, and may cause to be made any other tests he may consider desirable. 

19, Any person dissatisfied with any requirement of the district surveyor under this section may 
appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

20, There shall be paid to the district surveyor by the builder or the owner in respect of every 
skeleton frame building, at such time as the drawings are deposited with the district surveyor, a 
calculation fee: such fee shall be in addition to the fee payable under section 154 of the principal Act, 
and shall be according to the following schedule:— (See recommendation supra, p. 188, on Steel Con- 
struction.) 


APPENDIX C. 
SUPPORTS UNDER SUPERSTRUCTURES. 


In all buildings there shall be on all street frontages, piers, or other supports of stone, granite, 
brick, metal, or other approved materials, from the level of the ground to the level of the main wall of 
the superstructure above the ground, mezzanin, or first floors, of a total breadth on each street 
frontage equal to the following :— 


On frontages np to 20 feet wide, one tenth part, 
< 20 to 30 feet wide, one ninth part, 
" 80 feet wide and over, one eighth purt 


of the respective widths of such frontages. 

No piers or other supports shall be placed further apart than 80 feet measured from centre to 
centre of such piers or other supports, and no single pier shall in any case be less than 15 inches on 
the face other than those at party walls, which may be not less than 9 inches on the face und placed 
opposite the centre of such party walls. Such piers shall not be covered with mirrors or otherwise 
concented. 








THE BIOLOGICAL DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE FROM ISOLATED BULLDINGS, 
By Professor Frank Clowks, D.Sc. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th February 1904. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


r , present Paper deals with the application of the biological method of treatment to 

the sewage from the new colony established at Horsham in the buildings erected by 

Messrs. Aston Webb, R.A., and Ingress Bell. When asked by Mr. Webb, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Armstrong, to recommend a means of inoffensively disposing of the sewage 
from Christ’s Hospital, the experience derived from several years’ biological treatment of a 
portion of the London sewage led me unhesitatingly to recommend the erection of a plant 
precisely similar to that used in the London experimental work. It seemed certain that the 
treatment at Horsham would be simplified by the fact that the sewage is purely of domestic 
origin. It accordingly contains no water derived from rainfall or surface drainage, and no 
road detritus or other matters which are not present in house drainage. Even the laundry 
rofuse-water is excluded from this sewage, an arrangement which is probably not altogether 
in favour of the biological method of treatment, since the alkalinity caused by soap appears 
to favour bacterial action. 

The system adopted consists in passing the sewage slowly through a depositing, or so- 
culled “septic,” tank, and allowing the outflow from this tank to be dealt with intermittently 
in eoke-beds. ‘The effluent from the tank, after having been treated once in the coke-bed, 
passes into a running brook, flowing as a matter of convenience over a short stretch of yrass- 
land on its way. : 


EXPLANATION OF BIOLOGICAL TREATMENT AND OF THE METHOD OF ADAITING IT, 


It muy be explained that the general advantages secured by the so-called biological or 
bacterial method of treatment are that it secures an inoffensive and non-putrescible effluent, 
und at the same time largely reduces the amount of sediment or “ sludge” from town sewage 
which has to be disposed of; in the case of domestic sewage it even removes the sludge 
altogether. 

Many kinds of living organisms undoubtedly take part in the changes brought about in 
this process of purifying sewage ; hence the term “ biological” or “ natural” has been applied 
to the treatment. Since, however, the excessively minute vegetable organisms known as 
bacteria constitute by far the largest proportion of these useful organisms, the treatment is 
frequently termed “bacterial.” The bacteria are actually present as organisms and as 
living spores in the sewage itself, and require to establish themselves in the purifying plant 
before the treatment becomes efficient. The improvement noticeable in the purification as 
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the tank and coke-beds mature is probably explained by the fact that the bacteria gradually 
necumulate and accommodate themselves to the conditions under which they are placed. 

It has been found that many species of bacteria are concerned in the process, and that some, 
acting anacrobically, or in the absence of air, play their usefal part in the settling or “ septic" 
tank, whilst others, which require to be freely supplied with air and are therefore termed 
* aérobic,” complete the purification in the subsequent coke-bed treatment. The sewage is 
prepared by the preliminary passage through the septic tank for the final purification in the 
coke-beds. It is in the septic tank that the solid frecal matter is resolved by the bacteria into 
gaseous and liquid substances, and it is here that the suspended solids disappear. It has been 
stated that the liquid should be secluded from contact with air during this preliminary treat- 
ment, but in order to secure this it is unnecessary to cover the tank, since the solid matters float 
as a protective scum and prevent the contact of the liquid with the air; and even when this scum 
is removed by wind or by rain the bacterial action is apparently not seriously affected. The 
complete closing of the tank is attended with some danger, since the gas produced is 
inflammable, and the introduction of a spark or flame into the inclosed space might therefore 
be attended with fire or explosion. 

The final treatment in the coke-beds in the presence of air, constituting the so-called 
atrobic treatment, is mainly brought about by species of bacteria different from those 
concerned in the preliminary aérobic treatment, although some bacteria exist which are 
termed “facultative because they have the power of adapting themselves to either aérobic 
or anaérobic conditions. 

There are two recognised methods for exposing the sewage liquid to the action of 
acrobic bacteria. The continuous method” provides for the liquid which overflows from 
the septic tank being continuously sprayed over the coke-beds, through which it constantly 
trickles and then flows away; whilst the “intermittent method” provides for the coke-bed 
being filled with the liquid, and then drained away after it has remained in the bed for a 
few hours. 

The beds used in the continuous method are usually deep; they are made of large, hard 
material, and should be open at the sides; they possess the advantage of not requiring the 
constant services of an attendant for opening and closing the valves; but the final effluent 
from these beds must be subjected to sedimentation, since it contains much black humus- 
like suspended matter. : 

The beds used for the “ intermittent treatment” are usually made of smaller material, 
since they have been found to be more efficient when filled with small coke than with large ; 
they have been made of any depth up to thirteen feet. 

Both these methods, when properly arranged and worked, yield a perfectly satisfactory 
effluent, and one or other should be chosen, according to the conditions under which the 
sewage is to be purified ; probably where the fall of ground is sufficient the continuous treat- 
ment would frequently have the preference. In the present case the intermittent method 
was recommended because the writer had successfully worked it for many years, and at the 
time of drawing out the plans the continuous treatment had not been so fully experimented 
upon as at the present time, and could hardly come under consideration. 

As regards cost of construction, this will naturally vary much with the style of work 
adopted. The plant for continuous treatment would probably be in most cases more 
expensive than that for intermittent, but on the other hand the cost of working it would be 
less. The extra cost of working the valves in the intermittent system is, however, usually 
reduced by the fact that there is a man about the place engaged in other work who can 
attend to the valves, and it is also quite possible to make the action automatic. 
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In calculating the capacity of the coke-beds for the intermittent system, it may be stated 
generally that the liquid eapacity of the tank is reduced by about 50 per cent. by being filled 
with coke fragments. The capacity after the coke has been introduced, however, continually 
decreases for a period after the bed has begun to receive sewage, owing to the growth on the 
coke surface of a gelatinous film. The growth of this film is essential, as it includes the 
active bacteria; it further possesses the useful property of absorbing atmospheric oxygen 
when the bed is empty, and giving it up for purifying purposes to the sewage liquid which is 
subsequently introduced. The average working capacity of a well-managed bed, after the 
capacity has become stationary, may be put down at about 25 per cent. of the original space 
before the introduction of the coke. 

It may be noted that the cooling of the sewage by frosty weather somewhat reduces the 
activity of the purifying organisms, although they continue to exert some purifying effect 
even in a liquid which is frozen on its surface, and they survive even after the liquid has 
heen entirely frozen. Indeed, it has been shown that bacteria survive after exposure to the 
extremely low temperature of liquid air. But the fact that low temperature tends to render 
the biological purification less rapid tells in favour of the intermittent treatment during cold 
weather, since the spraying of the liquid through the air in the continuous treatment tends 
to greatly reduce its temperature. 

In designing a plant for intermittent biological treatment, it is usnal to assume that the 
water supply amounts to 80 gallons per head, and that the supply ealeulated on this basis 
represents the sewage flow to be arranged for. The septic tank should have a capacity of 
one day's flow, and the coke-beds collectively should be able to hold a two days’ flow, their 
depth being determined by local conditions. It is assumed that the beds will receive two 
fillings in twenty-four hours, and that their working capacity will be 25 per cent. of the space 
which is afterwards filled with eoke. 


GENERAL RESULTS OBTAINED. 


Before describing the construction of the plant and the method of using it, it may be 
stated that the treatment has now been in operation for over eighteen months, under the 
general charge of Mr. Streeter, of the works department, and has been worked by his man. 
Mr. Streeter reports that no hitch has occurred in the working of the plant, and that on one 
occasion only has any offensive smell arisen from the treatment. On examining into the 
cause of this smell, 1 found that it arose from stagnation of the process during the first 
lengthy school vacation. In the treatment of London sewage no intermission of flow occurs, 
but in a teaching establishment the sewage-flow almost censes during vacation time. The 
first school vacation accordingly taught us that some means must be adopted to prevent the 
sewage from remaining unduly long in the septic tank, an occurrence which was new and 
unforeseen. The stagnation of the septic tank led to the production in the sewage of a 
large amount of sulphuretted hydrogen, and this foul gas was freely smelt when the school 
resumed its work, and the liquid in the tank was accordingly displaced. The liquid in the 
tank was not only offensive in smell, but it also undoubtedly upset the bacterial action of the 
coke-beds ; it was, therefore, of a wholly objectionable nature. Attention is specially drawn 
to this occurrence and to its cause, because it probably explains why similar installations 
for the treatment of sewage from isolated buildings have become offensive. The plant should 
receive a flow of sewage which is sufficiently regular to prevent lengthy stagnation ; and such 
stagnation might probably be obviated in all cases, as it was obviated in subsequent vacations 
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at Horsham, by arranging that a sufficient amount of water should pass through the tank 
during lengthy periods of cessation of sewage flow. 

With the above exception, and throughout the period when regular working has been 
maintained, no offence has arisen, and the final effluent into the stream has been shown hy 
frequent observation and by examination in the laboratory to be free from matter which 
could lead to offence even during hot and droughty summer weather. 

The solid feeal matter of the sewage is absolutely disposed of in the septic tank, and no 
deposit has formed upon the bottom of the tank. The fear had been expressed that this tank 
might beeome offensive, but this fear has been proved to be groundless, since the ventilators 
in the roof of the tank and the open man-holes emit no offensive smell, and the smell of the 
effluent itself is slight, and is only noticeable in the immediate vicinity of the tank. The final 
effluent liquid from the coke-bed is usually slightly tarbid, but it is free from any offensive 
odour ; it possesses only the smell of freshly turned garden mould, and this is the odour which 
is usnally emitted from wholesome effinents. 

Careful examination of the sewage and of the final effluent shows that the number of 
bacterial organisms in the sewage becomes considerably reduced during the treatment, and 
there can be no doubt that those organisms which remain in the effluent are useful in 
effecting its further purification after it has passed from the coke-beds. 

A general summary of the results of the bacterial and chemical examination has been 
prepared, and the following are the average results obtained:— =~ 


Bacterial examination :-— Ver cubic centimetre. 
Number of bacteria in the liquid portion of the sewage . é - ” 12,402,857 
Number of bacteria in the septic tank effluent — 10,514,285 
Number of bacteria in the final effinent . ; ; Z " 8404 285 
Percentage decrease in number by treatment . 32°2 

Chemical examination of final effluent :— ; p Parts por 100,000. 
Oxygen absorbed from permanganate i ce ; : : —* 
Albumenoid ammonia . - ; : A : é 0-338 
Ammonia “ : ⸗ 206 
Sulphuretted hydrogen None 


Dissolved atmospheric oxygen. : ; 30 per cent. of the possible amount. 


An effluent of this character has been found to sustain the respiration of fish for an 
indefinite length of time. In the early trials at Horsham, however, the fish which were 
immersed in the effluent lived for four days only, and appear to have suceumbed to mechanical 
injury oceasioned either by the violence of the outflowing stream which dashed them against 
the wire netting, or to the somewhat crude method of capture by means of a garden rake. 
The trials have been recently repeated with healthy uninjured fish in the still effluent, and the 
tish continued to live and thrive for a fortnight, when they were removed. A special deter- 
mination made on the 30th ulto. showed that the effluent contained 80 per cent. of the possible 
amount of atmospheric oxygen in solution, and in such an effluent fish can breathe readily, 
It was further found that the oxygen dissolved in the effluent was not removed by 10 days’ 
incubation at 80° F. ina closed bottle. This effluent would certainly improve the condition of 
the water of a brook which had been fouled by ordinary sewage or cesspool discharges. 

It may be confidently stated that the experience derived from the construction and 
working of the plant in question has given assurance that it is suitable to deal with the 
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sewage derived from any isolated building without giving offence. It is also certain that 
under proper management the sewage effluent which it discharges will be innocuous to fish, 
and will not become offensive in itself or when it is discharged into a watercourse. It will be 
understood that proper management implies a certain regularity of working, which might 
doubtless be largely automatic in its nature. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION AND TREATMENT. 


The accompanying drawing of the plan and section (fig. 1) has been kindly furnished to 
me by Mr. Webb. 

In planning the construction of the plant it was assumed that the amount of sewage to 
be dealt with would be thirty-five gallons per head of those resident at the school, and that 
the number of residents would be one thousand. 

The sewage flows by gravitation into a small receiving chamber, and passes through a 
coarse screen into the “septie" tank. This tank is constructed in duplicate, each part being 
capable of retaining a twerity-four hours’ flow of sewage. As a precautionary measure these 
tanks were covered in a substantial manner, and were provided with tall vertical ventilating 
shafts similar to those employed for the ventilation of sewers. This precaution has proved to 
be unnecessary, as far as the prevention of nuisance is concerned; but the protection thus 
afforded against wind and rain has been undoubtedly advantageous. 

The roofs of these tanks may be identified in the accompanying illustrations (figs. 2, 
8, 4) by their ventilating shafts. The tanks were formed by excavating the soil, and were 
then built in brick and rendered -inside with cement. It was thought weil to construct the 
tanks in duplicate in order to provide for accident or for the necessity of repair, and to allow 
a tank to be thrown out of work for the removal of sediment or ‘‘ sludge"; the necessity for 
the removal of sludge, however, does not seem likely to arise, since the low-level tanks for 
receiving the “ sludge" have not as yet been called into use, Both the inlets and the outlets 
of the tanks consist of elbow pipes, the ends of which are beneath the surface of the liquid within. 
The solid fwcal matter rises to the surface of the liquid, and the arrangement of the elbow . 
pipes not only insures that this matter shall remain in the tank during its dissipation as gas 
and liquid, but also that it shall not be disturbed meanwhile by the flow of the liquid. It may 
be stated that advantage has been thus far obtained by the possession of duplicate tanks, 
since they have been worked singly and alternately, and 4 longer period for the disposal of 
the solid frees by bacterial action has in this way been secured. 

The effluent passes from the septic tank by an exit, which is indicated by the boy in fig. 3, 
and flows along an open channel on its way to the coke-beds. This channel is seen beside 
the tank and bed in the illustrations. It was constructed in a succession of steps, so that the 
liquid, by falling over weir-walls, might be freed from mucl: of its dissolved gas und might 
become aérated. This aération has since been more fully secured by letting the eftiuent fall 





through perforated trays before passing over the weirs. J 
From the culvert the liquid flows into a tank filled with small graded hard coke, known 
as “ pan-breeze,” which has been sifted free from dust. The liquid is distributed over the : 


coke surface by flowing along branched “‘ grips,” which are excavated in the surface of the 
coke: these are well shown in fig. 4. The grips are lined with fine coke, which serves to filter 
off the coarser particles, and to prevent them from getting into the bed. This fine coke is 
raked off at intervals and replaced by similar fresh material. As soon as the coke-bed is full 
to the upper surface of the coke, the flowing liquid is diverted into another similar bed. The 
bed is then allowed to stand fall for two hours, after which the liquid contents are allowed to 
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flow away through drainage arrangements provided on the floor of the tank. This liquid 
constitutes the purified sewage effluent. 

The tanks for containing the coke are constructed in a similar way to the septic tank, 
but they are not covered in. They have square drainage channels provided in their floors, 
which are covered with perforated iron plates. Six of these coke-beds are provided, and they 
are used in succession, as has been indicated above. Three of them are filled and emptied 
each day, the liquid remaining in the bed for two hours, and the bed being allowed to stand 
with air in the interspaces of the coke after its liquid contents have been discharged. Two 
of the remaining beds have their inlets and outlets opened and receive the effluent from the 
septic tank passing continuously through them from 5.30 rt. to 6.30 a... a period during 
which the flow is naturally very slow. This passage of effluent serves to maintain the proper 
bacterial condition of the coke while the bed is not doing duty. 

Each coke-bed in this installation is doing very easy work, since it has been found 
possible in treating London sewage to fill a bed three times in twenty-four hours over long 
periods, and to obtain satisfactory results: the treatment has even been pushed to four 
fillings per twenty-four hours. It is well in any sewage plant to have some reserve beds, 
since a bed.may occasionally require to rest for a day or two after being emptied, and it may 
also require to be laid up for repair. 

Since the bacteria und other organisms whieh effect the purification of the sewage are 
derived from the sewage itself, and require some time for their full establishment in the septic 
tank and in the coke-beds, it is found that the amount of purification produced by a new 
plant increases for a considerable period, and that, so far from the tanks requiring renewal or 
cleansing, they become increasingly efficient as their age increases if they are worked with 
regularity and are left undisturbed. 

As has been already stated, the purification has generally been attributed to various 
species of the simplest forms of vegetable organisms known as bacteria. Other organisms, 
however, undoubtedly contribute towards the result, and the process may therefore be more 
correctly termed the “ natural“ or “ biologiea! ” treatment of sewage. No chemicals whatever 
are used during the treatment, and the process is identical with that which occurs in the 
treatment of sewage on the land in sewage farms. The biological plant, however, possesses 
the advantages that it causes no offence, and that it requires less space and is more satis- 
factorily under control than the sewage farm. It compares favourably with the chemieal 
processes of treatment, which can never effect economically a purification equal in degree to 
that secured by biological action, and which produce a much larger amount of sediment or 
* sludge.” 

My acknowledgments are due to Dr. Fowler of Manchester, and to Mr, J. W. H. Biggs, for 
their cooperation in planning the scheme of treatment; to Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell, for furnishing a copy of the pluns ultimately agreed upon ; and to Mr. Charles E. Brown 
science master at the school, for photographs of the plant in action, 
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DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR CLOWES’S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Astros Wenn, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Da. GILBERT FOWLER, who rose at the 
instance of the President, said that he had a very 
small part in the initial stage of the installation 
at Horsham, and it was satisfactory to know that 
it was going on so well. There were « number of 


points he had thought of speaking about in con- 
nection with — which might 
perhaps be of interest to architects. First of all 
it occurred to him that architects were singularly 
fortunate people, in that for them, in lar 
measure—it sounded paradoxical to say so—the 
sewage problem did not exist; for this reason, 
that the sewage — had come to be pretty 
well a question of cost. There was no doubt that 
— methods it was possible to produce an 
uent of any degree of purity up to potable 
water if necessary. He knew of an instullation 
which was being considered now for a small town 
in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, where the Tsar 
was accustomed to go for his summer holidays, 
and where an outbreak of typhoid lad mnde the 
inhabitants extremely anxious that the sewage 
should be efficiently purified, He understood 
that they contemplated there an installation 
something like that at Horsham, followed by sand 
filtration, and finally disinfection by ozone. Thus, 
when they were not tied by cost, they could 
do what they pleased. But, speaking more reason- 
ably, there was no doubt that installations for 
country houses and comparatively small places, 
such as architects were frequently called in to deal 
with, might be made efficient without any serious 
question of cost arising; for this reason, that an 
addition of a few pounds to the cost of an installa- 
tion might nearly double their factor of safety. It 
was well to have the largest factor of safety within 
limits that they could. Dr. Clowes had very properly 
emphasised certain limits that —2 more 
especially the size of the septic tank. There 
could be no doubt that it was possible to over- 
septicise sewage. The installation at Horsham 
was a cuse in point, and in the last report to hand 
from Massachusetts the Andover sewage tank, 
which had been reported on for several years thore, 
had finully ——— out of action, because it was 
definitely proved that sewage which bad hada long, 
slow travel in the sewer, and finally a long sojourn 
in the septic tank, had become over-septicised, 
putrid fermentation had set in, and the sewage was 
more difficult to purify in consequence. He had a 
similar case under his own observation of a works 
which was laid down for a considerable district, 
and the sewage was admitted to the tanks when 
- only a small portion of the district for which the 
work was constructed was actually coupled up; 


the whole of the tanks were filled, the reason being 
that there was some a nsion, he believed, 
as to whether the walls in their state would 
stand, and consequently the flow throngh the whole 
set of tanks was very slow, and there was a really 
terrible nuisance; and that was undoubted! 
because the se was passing too slowly th 
the tanks, and there was in consequence a de- 
velopment of sulphuretted hydrogen. So there 
was a * —* size of — tank, pots 
was possible, though not so likely, there might 
some limit to the size of the beds. — had 
a case—in Manchester, where they only 
started a bed a few months—when owing to the 
construction works a had to stop it for several 
weeks, and they fo it was practically a new 
bed when they started again. But he did not 
think that would have occurred in the ordinary 
ae Oey 
mature—but that was a moot point. Anyhow, 
it was well to have a good margin, as was the 
ease at Horsham, where they needed only to 
fill the beds perhaps once a day. A case had 
come under his notice that might be of interest 
in re to a country house, when he was asked 
in a friendly way to look through the plans, and 
he took care that there was this factor of safety. 
He wrote recently to the owner of the house to 
ask how he had got on—hoe had had three years" 
experience—and he said the effluent all h 
that time had into a little pond by a well- 
frequented way, and there been no com- 
plaint whatever. © only difficulty he had had 
was that a certain amount of the senm had got 
into the exit pipe of the tank, but that they had 
readily met that. This gentleman had written to 
him (Dr. Fowler) in great distress once, thinkin 
his tank had comp filled up with soli 
matter, and be (Dr. Fowler) suggested what had 
happened, which was also the case with Horsham, 
that most of the solids had floated np to the top 
and constituted a scam in which a considerable 
amount of very vigorous bacterial action was going 
on. He investigated it a little more thoroughly, 
and found that was the case. Immediately this 
leathery coating was pierced the water was under- 
neath. He took out the excess of soum, threw it 
about on his lawn, and it all disappeared. That 
was practically all that had to be done to that 
tank, or cesspool as they would have called it in 
old days, for three years, and the effluent from 
that tank passed on to one of two cinder beds ; 
they were only a few cubic yurds in size altogether. 
In this case, as it would involve a certain amount of 
complication, it seemed better that the tank effluent 
a 
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should be allowed to trickle continyously through, 
and this was done with an ordinary little perforated 
zine tray. All that was done was that every day 
the — went down and turned the flow from 
one side to the other, and, having allowed a plen- 
tiful margin of cubie space in proportion to the 
amount to be dealt with, there was no difficulty 
in the purification. The whole difficulty came in 
when, as in the case of a great city Man- 
chester, they had to get the utmost out of every 
cubic yard of space—then they had to consider 
very carefully questions of cost right through. 
but little difficulties of distribution, or an 
of that sort, were all neutralised if they had a 
plentifal margin of safety, and in most cases it 
could be readily allowed for in small installations 
at a comparatively insignificant cost. But, of 
course, while in the case of a country house an 
extra five-pound note might add 25 per cent. to 
the whole mstallation—if they came to work that 
out in a big town, it ran into hundreds of thou- 
sands, and that was where the difference came in. 
The cost of installations generally, of course, varied 
according to conditions, Whether they should 
have intermittent methods or continuous methods 
was very largely a question of condition, the fall 
available, and so forth. He believed, * ly 
where they could have this margin, that the very 
simplest methods were always the best; that they 
could get quite as efficient results by some simple 
method of distribution, for instance, allowing, as 
Dr. Clowes had deseribed, the sewage to just 
percolate through rene (ede we Seg & certain 
amount of fine material through the surface, as 
had been done at Friern Barnet for years. Methods 
of that sort gave quite as good results, and were 
liable possibly to less accidental interference than 
more complicated mechanism. That was his own 
feeling, and that had been the conclusion come to 
by Professor Dunbar, of the Hygienic Institute, 
burg, who had done some of the best Con- 
tinental work on the subject, and with whom 
he had had a great deal of 
The form of filter Dr. Dunbar recommended for 
small installations was made by about six to 
nine inches of fine material on the top, with 
rongh coarse material underneath. The fine 
material gave two things: it gave distribution, 
and gave also what had come to be known as 
absorption—that is, an action of those beds which 
was not often referred to in English literature on 
the subject, but was undoubtedly of great import- 
ance. There was no doubt that the physical 
effect of the medium was of great importance, and 
that was why the question of the size of the 
medium had always to be considered. It was 
possible, by taking absolutely sterile clinkers of a 
certain size, and passing sewage through, to get a 
very considerable purification. Dyes and so on 
would be taken right out of solution by the purely 
physical absorption, and in the same way matters 
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like peptone and albumen, and so i 

matters akin to those which occu: in sewage, 
were taken out wholly by the absorptive action 
of the medium. That very soon ceased unless a 
biological action succeeded, and then the absorbed 
matter was oxidised by the action of the bacteria, 
and there was also apparently a purely chemical 
oxidisation—which was brought about by these 
beds owing to the physical attraction of the moist 
medium for oxygen. Professor Armstrong would 
be interested to know that it was possible by 
means of these beds to oxidise di-methyl aniline 
to methyl-violet, a reaction which in laboratory 
required rather vigorous oxidising ts. If di- 
methyl aniline was put on the iam in good 
condition it was instantaneously oxidised to 
methyl-violet. He had been told that there 
were cases in Hamburg where they found this 
oxidation effect was of importance in con- 
nection with the treatment of isolation hospitals, 
and he thought it would be a point of interest to this 
mecting. A difficulty often arose as to what was 
to be done with sewage which was specifically 
infected, say by typhoid from s typhoid fever 
— * any other infectious diseases oan 

Of course, the mere passing through these it 
had been apandauly —— was no real saf 

as rega the removal of pathogenic organigms ; 
but it had been found that it was possible to 
sterilise absolutely sach sewage befare putting it on 
to the bed by means of chloride of lime, and after 
such sterilisation it would be put on to a filter 
bed, more especially a percolating and thorou 
oxidising bed, and the chloride of lime was oxidised 
to chlorate, and the purification went on, if possi- 
ble, more vigorously than without the presence 
of the chloride of lime, But sterilising agents 
such as earbolic acid would inhibit the oxidising 
and purifying effects of the bed. If chloride of 
lime was used it was possible, uccording to the 
Hamburg experiments, to sterilise the sewage and 
free it from pathogenic germs before putting it on 
Week they prabeond hiscioea ee tae ae 
work they prefe this simp 0 j 
bed he was describing: first of all, Sy go 
which served as an a i 


ea i carlo pe — — emulsion, as one 
might say, and then the liqui ing from that 
percolated through the ——— be- 


going with excellent results for twelye 
just Scraping of the aand—t 
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that had been required; and such a method as 
that seemed to be excellently suited for smull 
installations. In Manchester they had these 
grips on the top of the beds, and gt removed 
quite a large amount of sludge from them from 
time to time, which was simply tipped as earth, 
and caused no nuisance at all, the labour 
involved was not very excessive. He had had 
some costs got out —they lind been very carefally 
going into the costs all the time—and up to the 
present time for the whole year they tallied * 
well, the last half-year with the last quarter, It 
came out at about $s, million gallons. Such 
figures of course were only of use if used judi- 
ciovsly. What could be done in a huge town 
with millions of gallons could not be done—the 
cost must go up pro rate very much—with a small 
installation. ‘Still, the Inbour involved in occa- 
sional scraping of beds in either a small or a large 
installation was not at all excessive. The cost of 
constraction varied according to the necessities of 
the case. Their little septic installation in Man- 
choster, an oxperimental installation of about 
20,000 gallons, cost them all through, with aunto- 
mutic gearand everything, something under £000 ; 
but he had heard of installations costing a ood 
deal more. It all depended upon how the ing 
was done, on « variety of local conditions whi 
always had to be taken into account. Should any 
nestions arise in the diseussion which he could 
——— light upon, he should be pleased to do so. 
Mr. HAROLD GRIFFITHS congratulated the 
Institute upon having so practical a Paper of such 
im to architects read to m that 
evening. It might be thought by some architects 
of eminence that the di of sewage was quite 
beneath their dignity ; but to those he ventured 
—— out that in his opinion every channel 
artery necessary to complete and perfect the 
structure came within the seope duties of 
‘the architect. No doubt sewage disposal which 
met the case very well thirty years ago was now 
uite out of date; for at that period, so long as 
© sewage was not in view, everyone appeared 
satisfied—but at the present time nothing less 
than » scientific disposal of sewage, such as 
described by Dr. Clowes, would suffice. There 
were one or two points on which he would like to 
have some little additional information. He was 
at ete laying down a sewage scheme, exactly 
as had been desoribed that evening, for a Surrey 
mansion, and the difficulty be had was that when 
the family were in oceupation there was a con- 
siderable amount of sewage, but when only tho 
staff were there there was only a tenth of that 
sewage—which made it somewhat difficult to pro- 
portion his septic tank and bacterial beds. As 
regards cost, the house had approximately seventy 
rooms, and honsed about sixty people, and he was 
laying down such an installation, including the 
connections from the existing pipes, at a cost of 


about #150, meluding the disposal of the effluent 
by perforated pipes entirely under the surface of 
the park land. Jt was a small . but it was 
@ small amount of money also. Would Dr. Clowes 
kindly tell them how long the sewage should 
semiuin in the septic tank before it fowed on to 
the bacterial or filter chamber? It had been 
stated that if it remained too long it became 
inert, and there must be a time when they could 
run it on the bacterial chamber before the proper 
chemical action had taken place in the septic 
tauk. Coke had been mentioned as the best 
filling material. He should like to ask whether 
ballast was not as good. As to the size of the 
filling material, he had heard with some astonish- 
ment from Dr. Fowler that coarse sand on the top 
of the filling was a great advantage. It would be 
useful to have it stated that they could use sand 
with coarser filling matorial underneath for o 
certain numbor of inches, and it would be of great 
practical advantage to those present if the pro- 
portions and oxact size of ing material 
could be given. He should like to whether 
the process could be repeated twice in one day, 
and, if so, what interval should elapse between 
the irrigations ; also, where there was little sewage 
for disposal, how * days they could go from 
one irrigation to another without destroying the 
bacteria in the chamber; again, what became 
of the grease from the washing up. In his 
scheme, which received the washings from the 
dairy vessels, it was to ran the grease 
into the septic chamber in the ordin 
he wanted to know whether it would be purified, 
or be likely to clog the filling material in the 
bacterial chamber. He understood that at Hors- 
ham they had thonght proper to keep out the 
washings from the laundry, which would contain 
soupy and greasy matter, For a small scheme 
he would su that a perforated trough of oak 
would be much better for distributing the sewage 
over the bacterial chamber than the method 
adopted at Horsham. They might cut trenches, 


‘but 5*8 to him that the sewage would 
immedi begin to sink down at the end of the 


chamber nearest the outfall, and wonld not reach 
the other end of the chamber except by coming u 
from underneath ; whereas, ifa perforated trong 
were adopted, it would distribute the sewage all 
over the bacterial chamber. He should also like to 
ask whether two hours was the proper time for the 
sewage to remuin at rest in the bacterial chamber. 
He had slways understood four hours; if he wasin- 
correct he should like to be put right on that pomt. 
Mx. F. J. WLLLIS, Secretary of the 
Commission on Sewage Disposal, said he had 
been very interested in the — Tt was thron 
the work of Dr. Clowes and others like him that the 
Sewage Commission were getting their experience. 
Mu. R. LANGTON COLE CF] asked whether 
in an installation on a small scale, for an ordinary 


way, and 
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country house, it was desirable or not to go in for 
one or other of the automatic ssex in nse, 
Then, as regards stagnation, what was the best 
method of getting over that difficulty, when « 
house was only occupied for a portion of the year ? 
Was it safe to leave the ordinary beda with auto- 
matic arrangements to themselves, or shonld some 
special arrangement be made for dealing with the 
reduced flow ? 

Mu. E. PENFOLD {4.) said he was preparing 
a scheme of sewage disposal for a small isolation 
hospital where they proposed to have the auto- 
matic m, not intermittent. He was 

ised to hear from Dr. Fowler about its being 
rather doubtful whether the effluent would be safe. 
He should like to know how Dr, Fowler pro- 
posed the application of chloride of lime before 
the sewage passed into the septic tank. 

Dn. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., said that both the 
President and himself must greet Dr. Clowes’s 
appearance there that evening with considerable 
8a tion, inasmuch as they were primarily 

responsible for the suggestion that this system 
should be adopted at Horsham. As one of the 
governors of the school, he had had to consider very 
carefully the problem of disposing of the sewage. 
It was a difficult problem to face. Personally, 
however, after various visity to the outfall undor 
Dr. Clowes’s superintendence and guidance, he 
had very little doubt as to the desirability of adopt- 
ing the scheme; but, although he had never before 
ventured to hint at such a thing, he thought the 
President was a triflo nervous at times; and, 
therefore, it must be a great satisfaction to Mr. 
Webb to know that the scheme did operate with 
such absolute success—for he believed that was 
the result of their cighteen months’ experience 
with the system. Dr. Clowes had done everything 
he possibly could to assist them in this matter. 
He was sure the President would agree that the 
present was a proper o unity on which to 
_tender bim their most grateful thanks for the 
assistance he had always so willingly rendered. 
From « scientific point of view system of 
sewage disposal was one of extraordinary interest. 
Tn the first place, it was a justification of the old 
cesspool system. The cesspool had been got rid 
ob it was —— Lad scar — but 
t were Co! to , only on 
a nA scale, with the — to draw 
immediately on the tank for their water supply ! 

That was — the only distinction between the 

modern and the old system. In the old system 

the well and the cesspool were pat side by side; 
they were now very careful to avoid having the 
well near the , although, perhaps, as Dr. 


Fowler had f owed, they might even be 
pore later on to drink sewage which had 


properly dealt with by this system! When 
considered what was going on in these tanks, 
the process would be seen to be altogether ex- 
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traordinary. ‘The paper, he thou illustrated 
first of all the difficulties under which the archi- 
tect Inboured in these times when he was called 
upon to be a master of all trades; and in the 
second place, it cmphasised the importance of the 
architect receiving thorough grounding in 
scientific method, and a thorongh training in 
scientific knowledge. 

Mr. OSBORNE SMITH F in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he should be extremely 

teful to Dr. Clowes if he would tell them a 
ittle more about how the Jaundry refase was got 
rid of from the washing for a thousand boys. He 
should like to know if it was turned on to the 
beds with the rest of the sewage, or whether it 
was treated separately, This was a serious diffi- 
culty, which was encountered by all who had to 
deal with houses in the country. There was 
another difficulty : at times the beds had to be put 
in such a pre that they had to be covered, 
and he would like to know the exact effect of that. 
In some cases he believed it had a disastrous effect, 
and if that was the case he should like to know 
how it could best be met. 

Mr, BE. VINCENT KING [4.) asked a question 
about ventilation. He had been connected, he said, 
with « system up in the North which was carried 
out im * i similar way at two infectious -hos- 

tals, but they had not ventilated their tanks. 

here was only a space of about four inches 
between the top crust and the under side of the 
cover of the tanks, They understood that in that 
crost the microbes were a kind of cannibals 
that they ate one another when in so doing they 
got rid of the solid matter, and that ventilating 
the tank would destroy this action. 

Mu. MAX CLARKE [4.), in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said that he had put up a small 
bacteria tank in 1893, but unfortunately at that 
time he did not know anything about the 
or coke beds, so allowed the effluent to ran from 
the tank along a trench ent in the ground, snd 
that had been going on with very successful re- 
sults, The installation was for # small house 
with accommodation for about six persons. He 
was discussing the details of this installation with 
aman last year who told hiw that he had just 
come from inspecting a very large installation of 
this nature for a public institution, and be said 
that the scum had grown right up through the 
drains and the soil pipe with such disastrous te- 
sults that the whole system was blocked op. He 
had been unable since to find out anything more 
relating to this particular eatastrophie, bat he 
would like to know whether anything of the kind 
had come under the notice of Professor Clowes or 
Dr. Fowler. 

A MEMBER asked what would be done in the 
* — a perfectly level site where they could not 

a 


Mn. FRANK LISHMAN [4.) asked what effect 
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a severe and prolonged frost would have on the 
stem 


ns PRESIDENT said he quite agreed with 
Mr. Griffiths that architects should keep up with 
the science of the dis of sewage as much as 
with any other part of their intricate and elaborate 
work, It —* partly re — — es 
suggestion that this principle of sewage disposal 
was Feat ie pebiaresay et ihe was also at 
his suggestion that they were fortunate enough to 
get the help of Dr. Clowes in carrying it out; 
and it was at Dr. Clowes'’s su ion that they 
were fortunate enough to haye further help from 
Dr. Fowler. They were under t obliga. 
tions to these three gentlemen in this particular 
matter; and although he felt he must apologise 
for a second evening being devoted to this par- 
ticular school, still, when he found that Dr. Clowes 
was willing to give them a description of the 
work done there in sewage disposal, he thought he 
should not be doing the Institute a good turn if he 
did not encourage him in his kind willingness. 
They had rather difficult task at Horsham, 
becanse the nature of the land there was not 
suitable for the disposal of the sewage over the 
land, though Horsham itself had tried that prin- 
ciple—in fact, it had a sewage farm not very 
far off. It was o first essential that any 
effluent which passed from the school buildings, 
which had over a thousand occupants, should 

as pure as it possibly could be, It was a test 
of its success that for eighteen months that 
effluent had been passing away without any com- 
plaint, or any canse of complaint, from anybody 
who resided in the district. re this work 
was started Dr. Clowes had been kind enough to 
take him down the river on @ beautiful sunny 
day. They spent a long time at Barking, and 
certainly the effluent he saw there pouring in its 
tons into the Thames was a very different effluent 
from that discharged from the sewage treated on 
the method under discussion. Some time ago he 
had the advantage of hearing Dr. Clowes on a 
similar subject at the Royal Institution, when he 
said that these bacteria could be subjected to an 
extraordinary amount of heat without their 
vitality being affected in any way, but that when 
they were exposed to the rays of the sun they 
turned up their feet and died at once! That had 
always struck him as a wonderful example of the 
great healing and beneficent offect of the sun’s 
rays. And that was one of the principles they 
had acted on ce rset): to call in the 
sun in every possible way to preserve the health 
and s of the = who lived there. 
With re to private installations, which, as 
Dr. Fowler said, must come so often under the 
notice of i he had found exactly the 
difficulty mentioned by another speaker, namely, 
the difficulty of the unequal flow through these 
small installations. In one house he had an auto- 
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matic system which was supposed to throw the 
matter first on to one bed, and when that bed was 
full on to another, and so on, and it worked very 
well up toa certain point; but when the house was 
full of visitors, and there was an extra number of 
baths or an extra amount of water used, the auto- 
matic system failed altogether. Whether that could 
be improved or not he did not know, but it was 
certainly one of the things they must look to 
these gentlemen to for assistance. Before putting 
the vote of thanks, he should like to say how very 
much indebted architects must always be to the 
scientific men who took an interest in these 
things. Architects did not profess to be experts in 
such matters; they must call in, and every wise 
architect would call in, men who were experts to 
advise them before they adopted measures at the 
— of their clients, which was a very serious 

g. ‘Therefore it was that they were so mach 
obliged when these gentlemen came amongst them 
and explained these matters to them.—In putting 
the yote of thanks the President said he was sure 
the Institute would wish to include in the vote 
Dr. Fowler and Dr. Armstrong. 

Dn. FOWLER, asked by Dr. Clowes if he would 
give shortly his experience with regard to automatic 
arrangements, said it was a somewhat delicate 
qnestion on which to k publicly, becanse there. 
were a great number of these automatic apparatus, 
each one of which had some special feature ; so 
-hat his remarks would be of a general character. 
The economic use of the automatic gear depended, 
he thought, upon the amount of labour that could 
be saved, If they could save practically all labour, 
and dispense with the men entirely, then the 
— 100 per — if their 2 = 

on got bigger igger, and they were 

to hace — of men abont, then the ap t 
use of the automatic gear became less and less. 
Ho personally had at one time, and still had, a 
great wish to see everything done as y as 
possible by machinery; but when it was found 
that quite a large area of beds could be controlled 
by one man, the game seemed hardly worth the 
candle ; and it came to this, that the question was 
not really a question of the area to be controlled, 
but of the flow to be controlled at a given 
moment, There might be, as there was, for 
instance, at Manchester, altogether seventy-two 
acres to look after; but there were only 1,000,000 
gallons per hour to look after, and one man or 
two men could very easily distribute that amount 
of water round the works by means of eluices. It 
was not as if the whole twenty-six or thirty 
million ons came down at once. He re- 
membered, in the early stages of the 

scheme, they were told they would want about 
a thousand men rushing about ing and 
shutting sluices for their lives! But that was 
not the case at all, for the reason that only « 
certain limited amount of water came down st a 
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given time. oe the beds wes supplied ge 
expensive machinery, a very large proportion 
the plant would = be lying idle the grenter 
part of the time. But in these cases the 
economic mean had to be found, and he was sure 
that any automatic io adopted must be of 
the very simplest. It was possible to devise 
extremely ingenious and highly intricate ar- 
rangements of siphons and tubes and what 
not, which would act extremely well if one 
had clear water, and were only concerned with 
tting clear water from one tank into another. 
But sewage was a different thing. Not only did 
it contain matters in suspension, but, what 
was of even more importance, it produced a 
growth in pipes through which it flowed without 
access of air. Any one without experience would 
hardly realise what it could amount to, He had 
seen a pipe about three inches in diameter through 
which an uninterrupted flow of effluent passed 
which had become completely blocked with a liver- 
like mass of sewage fungus; and in a smaller 
all pipes through which sewage flowed 
without access of nir were liable to these growths 
of various organisms with long names which he 
was not —— familiar with, except in bulk. 

Tue PRESIDENT; That accounts for the case 
mentioned by Mr. Max Clarke, I suppose. 

Da. FOWLER: That, I take it, was a case 
similar to the one I haye mentioned, where the 
actual seam in the tank grew to such « point that 
it blocked up the outfall. It was quite conceiv- 
able for it to go up the soil-pipe. For want of air 

got an actual growth. On the sill of the 
septic tank would be seen long fronds of this 
fungus that would grow. Any automatic gear 
adopted should be free from small pipes, or any- 
thing which could get out of order; it should be 
something of the very simplest—a mere tipping 
bucket, or something of that kind. 

Dn. CLOWES, answering other questions pat 
during the discussion, said he was asked bow he 
proposed to provide for the state of things in the 
absence of the family altogether from the mansion, 
when the sewage was reduced to a very small 
amount compared with that which nsuall H 
He had mentioned in his paper that at Horsham 
they were at first very much troubled by the fact 
that the flow almost ceased in the first year 
during the Coronation holiday, and that they were 
only able to meet the case by turning come of the 
water supply through the whole system. The 
flow was trivial compared with what they usually 
had, and they found it absolutely necessary to 
supplement it. That was the only way they could 
suggest its being dealt with, Dr. Fowler, he 
thought, was suggesting something else. 

Dr. FOWLER: I was only thinking whether, 
in cases where there was great variation in the 
course of the day, it was possible to allow the 
sewage to pond up to some oxtent in the tank, 
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and let it flow away afterwards by some arrange- 
ment of the ball-tap type. I think irra 
something of the kind in that little country- 
installation I was speaking of. 

Dx. CLOWES; Then a question arose as to 
the length of time which the se should re- 
main in the septic tank. He believed Dr. Fowler 
would agree that it was unwise to allow the sewage 
to take longer in its passage through the tank 
than twenty-four hours; very shortly after that it 
began to undergo the foul putrefactive change 
which he referred to, and it would then certain! 
lead to the tank becoming a nuisance. They 
had septic tanks at work for many years in experi- 
mental installations at two of the London sewage 
outfalls, where they had given only six or seven 
hours for the passage of the sewage through the 
tanks; but, of course, London sewage was in a 
different condition from the sewage of these 
isolated buildings, since it had been many hours 
on its passage to the outfall, which was far distant 
from the town, and therefore it bad 
undergone a certain amount of this septic change ; 
but generally more than twenty-four hours was 
highly undesirable. As regarded material for 
filling the bed they found nothing was quite so 
efficient as coke. Ballast had been used success- 
fully ; hard clinker from boiler furnaces, broken 
brick, and the broken “ saggers"' or rough cla 
vessels in which potters burnt their ware hind 
been also very — used, but none of them 
gave quite as good a result as coke. With regard 
to the spacing of the two fillings per twenty four 
hours, ly, of course, those two fillings should 
be separated as widely as possible ; but, as a matter 
of convenience, it was generally found that they 
took place during the daytime, use it was not 
economical to have a man kept late in the night 
in order to place the second filling at its proper 
time. With r to the necessity of feeding the 
bucteria at r intervals, it was not absolutely 
necessary to supply them frequently with nourish- 
— * — spr end either a week or a 
ortnight, the passage of drinking water 
these beds seerned to maintain them in —— 
that is to say, they began their efficient action 
directly the sewage came in after they had been 
supplied in this way with water. Possibly the 
bacterial organisms themselves survived, as there 
was probably a sufficient remnant of sew 
matter in the bed to maintain them; he shoul 
think it was likely that in that ease the spores 
also came into action after a time. The grease 
would —— entirely in the septic tank—that 
is, it would rise with the other solid matter that 
formed the soum, and in that scum it would be 
dealt with efficiently by the bacteria; and, as 
was stated in the paper, it would even aid the 
bacterial’action by the alkali of the the ondi- 
nary form in which the grease was introduced. 
The greasy soapy matter from the laundry at 
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Horsham was separately dealt with, he believed, 
by ing the water through vessels filled with 
common flints; the soapy matter apparently ad- 
hered to the surface of the flints, and was ulti- 
mately removed by bacterial action. The liquid 
which passed away, freed from sosp, did not go 
through the installation for treating the sewage, 
but flowed away separately. 

Tux PRESIDENT : The level does not allow 
of it. 

Dr. CLOWES: A speaker had suggested that 
# perforated oak trough might be better than grips, 
for distributing the sewage over the coke-beds, 
because the grips would pot carry the liquid 
throughout the length of the bed, Of course, the 
proper distribution of the liquid by the grips de- 

upon the surface of the grip being covered 
with sufficiently finé material, and with » sufli- 
cient quantity of it. As a matter of fact, they had 
easily arrived at a system of working by which 
the Fiquid was sufficiently checked in its passage 
—— the ne — pos its even — oe 
gri 8 spoken of two hours as being 
— Sor abcation of the beds as the minimum 
interval between the times of filling. Two hours 
appear to be quite sufficient, but there was no 
objection to that period being extended, as it often 
was, to ten or twelve hours or more. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS said he had asked whether 
the liquid should remain in the bacterial beds two 
hours or more, 

Dr, CLOWES replied that there was no doubt 
the main part of the purification was carried out 
in the first half-hour; more than 50 per cent. of 
the purification in their experience was effected 
in quite the earliest stages; but they generally 
gave about two or three hours, because a certain 
amount of purification went on during that in- 
terval; but after that there was practically no 
advantage obtained by prolonging the contact. 
He had been asked how they should arrange 
covered beds where covered beds would be neces- 
sary. He did not know for what reason they 


would be — 

Mn. OSBORNE SMITH: Supposing the site 
was so limited that the — of the house 
would be annoyed by the smell of the beds ? 

Da. CLOWES: But these beds do not smell; 
neither the septic tanks nor the beds smell. If 
there were any question of hiding them, there 
‘could be no objection to a loose cover open freely 
at the edges. The coke beds must have aération, 
and must not be shut off from the free access and 
circulation of air. 

Mu. OSBORNE SMITH: Must they not be 
shut off from the sun ? 

Du. CLOWES: It had been suggested that 
the sun would stop the action, because it was 
inimical to bacterial life ; but the bed is completely 
opaque to light, and the sun did not penetrate the 
bed : any effect of sunlight was entirely superficial. 


Dr. Fowler had referred to the soum stopping 
the outlet. He believed the seam might do if as 
well as the fungus growth he referred to; but 
Dr, Fowler mentioned himself that, in case the 
scum did actually stop it, it could be simply mecha- 
nically removed. They had never & case 


tank for a long period ; but the man was told to 


if it was getting aaywhere near the entrance or 
exit of the shoulder pipe, to at once turn off the 
sewage supply from that tank and to allow the 
sewage to flow into the other one; and in that 
way they had never had any trouble from scum 
entering the inflow or outflow pipe. When an 
absolutely level site had to be used, pumping 
must be resorted to. He was afraid 
no way out of it; they could not break through 
the laws of nature with regard to gravitation. 
Frost was really not troublesome, in the sense 
that one speaker seemed to suspect. A —— 

y 


: 


farm was, of course, frequently thrown enti 
out of action by a severe or long-continued frost, 
since the soil became frozen solid, and no purifica- 
tion went on. But he did not think that anyone 
with experience of these beds had ever seen frozen 
beds; they had always been used throughout severe 
winters. Although there had been no very severe 
frosts lately, he remembered, during a severe winter 
at Bristol, looking at some beds which had a thin 
skin of ice over the surface, but everything was 
going on in a perfeotly re and normal way; 
the ice did not extend to filling point, for the 
simple reason that sewage liquid has a temperature 
considerably above freezing point, The tempera- 
ture of London sewage was never below 56° F., 
and he should doubt if liquid carried by under- 
ground pipes could ever fall to anywhere near 
freezing point; so that there was constantly a 
comparatively warm liquid coming into the bed, 
and the mass of the bed was kept entirely open. 

Mx, E. B. PIKE : As chemist in charge at the 
northern outfall for the London sewage, may 1 
say that one winter the acre coke-bed was 
covered with a thin sheet of ice for several weeks, 
and the only effect noticeable was a slight lowering 
in the quantity of nitrates prod during the 
purification, which proceeded uninterruptedly and 
satisfactorily ? 


y 

Du. CLOWES, continuing, said he believed it 
never had occurred in any case that the bed had 
been blocked. It might be useful to state that the 
London sewage occasionally contained much salt 
water, and that this —— been found to be in 
any way prejudicial to eee 
treatment. — experiments had also 
made with the object of comparing the facili 
with which the purifying bacteria lived and scat 
plied in sea-water and in fresh water. No diffor- 
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ence was noticeable, and it may be assumed there- 
fore that sea-water is in no way prejudicial to the 
treatment. The President had been enough 
to thank him and Dr. Fowler for the part they 
had taken in as — oe matter ; but, 
personally, he was to have an opportunity 
of putting up a * plant which he could further 
watch, as, after working for some years ut the 
London outfalls, the results arrived at were final, 
and the treatment had passed the experimental 
stage. He should like rather to thank Dr. Arm- 
st and Mr. Webb for the opportunity which 
they given him of haying a small plant which 
he could continually observe, and from which he 
could still learn many useful lessons. 


Mx. D. J. EBBETTS, Engineer to the Acton 
Urban District Council, who had received an 
advance proof of Dr. Clowes's Paper, sends the 
following notes :— 

In my opinion, the treatment of drainage from 
isolated buildings in the country should commence 
with « septic tank. I do not see any need, in 
such cases, to make the soptic tank in duplicate, 
but I should eonstruot two small detritus tanks— 
only one of them, of course, being used at a time; 
sod from the detritus tank grit, sand, kc, &c., 
could readily be removed when the necessity 
arises. I think it quite unn to cover in 
such septic tanks, and would point out that it is 
not always necessary to construct expensive walls 
and floors to form the septic tank. It depends, 
of course, upon the level of the tank in regard to 
the ground, and on the nature of the soil. For 
instance, in a chalk soil, excavation can be made 
und its side and bottom can be cemented, forming 
& very suitable tank ; or if the soil is clay, or even 
a stiff soil where clay can readily be obtained, the 
excavation can be made in the earth and lined 
with puddled clay. 

As to the effluent from the septic tank, I hold 
that there are three ways at least in which it can 
be treated satisfactorily :-— 

(1) By broad irrigation.—Where a small 
farm is carried on in connection with an 
isolated country house, this system can very 
well be adopted—supposing that intelligent 
management and direction is available. In 
such a case, it seems to me that this is the 
hest and most satisfactory means for the 

i of the tank eftinent. 

(2) tank effluent can be taken in a small 
underground chamber with an automatic 
——— 
work o pipes w the level o} 
the grass. This is a very admirable wa 
of disposal, it is quite out of sight, anc 
— requires no uttention at all. 

automatic siphon may be ted to 
last a great number of pds abso- 
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lutely no attention, althongh, as a matter 
of precaution, it should be inspected from 
time to time. 

(8) The effluent from the tank ey be taken 
tos filter. For my part I hold that the 
filter should be an aérobie filter. It seems 
to me that it is a more scientific and sne- 
cessful way of treating the effluent, and 
if one looks at the opmions ex by 
those who haye experimented for a long 
time with such filters, I think one can only 
arrive at the conclusion that aérobie filters 
are destined in a short time to take the 
place of the contact filters which are in 
— now in use. 

The Royal Commission on Sewage Dis- 
posal will no doubt settle this point for 
and if we only live long enough, we 
some day be able to their report. 

One of the advantages of the aérobic 
filter is its very low cost. I cannot under- 
stand Professor Frank Clowes's statement 
that the plan for continuous treatment 
Aérobic filter) would probably be in most 
cases more than that for intermittent. 

* 4 The aérobic filter is far smaller in size, 
and for this and other reasons is much less 
costly to instal, and requires less attention 
when installed, while there certainly is no 
difficulty in times of frost. 

The contact filter which Professor Clowes 
refers to is a watertight tank, which has 
to be ——— filled with a filter- 
ing material, wi ial drainage channels 
at the bottom, a 

The aétrobie filter simply consists of a 
henp of filtering material freely exposed to 
the air, which may be of any shape or size. 
It can be shot down on the ground if the 
levels of the adjoining surface allow of its 
being so p or an excavation can be 
made in the ground, and the heap can be 
a up in the centre of the excavation, 

& bottom surface of the excavation should 
of course be made with slopes, so as to 
throw off the water; but no special under- 
5* arrangements are required. 

Much expense is often gone to in pro- 
viding patent distributors to supply the tank 
effiuent to the aérobic filter, but I do not 
find any necessity for an expensive arrange- 
ment of this kind. Very simple tronghs 
— Mie: ligaid are all that is re- 
quicad. 


Generally, I would point out that it is not 
necessary to go to any great expense in carrying 
out such works. Very often tanks and filters 
which are in use in such works are of a mueh 


more costly nature than in m inion there i 
any need for. ——8 
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L.C.C, By-laws relating to the Deposit of Plans &c. 

** respect to Drainage Work. 
_ ‘The Council bave had under their consideration 
the two letters printed below, and desire to inform 
members that they endorse the views therein ex- 
pressed. A letter embodying these views is being 
sent to the Local Government Board, the London 
County — and all the Metropolitan Borough 
Counci 


: 4, Queen Square, W.C., 16th November 1903. 
To the Editor of the Jovesa. ov tax Korat, 
Ixerrrcre or Burrisu Ancurrecrs,— 

" Dean Sm,—In August 1899 the Metropolis 
Management Acts Amendment (By-laws) Act 
was (62 & 68 Victoria, chapter 15) giving 
the London County Council power. to make by- 
laws with regard to the deposit of plans, sections, 
and particulars of certain drainage work, a portion 
of section 2 of this Act being as follows: “ Requie- 
ing persons about to construct, reconstruct, or 
alter the pipes, drains, or other means of commu- 
nicating with sewers, or the traps or apparatus 
conn therewith, to deposit with the Sanitary 
Authority of the district such plans, sections, and 
particulars of the proposed tion, recon- 
struction, or alteration as may be necessary for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether such © construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or alteration is in accordance 
with the statutory provisions relative thereto and 
with the by-liws made under the said section.” 

These by-laws have now been made, were ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board 20th 
August last, and are in force at the present time. 
I enclose a copy herewith, as 1 think they are of 
such in ce to architects ising in the 
Metropolis that they should be published in the 
Institute Jourxan, with some notes calling the 
attention of members to what they will be expected 
to provide in the way of plans and particulars of 
the proposed work. At the present time the re- 
muneration of architects for this class of work is 
limited, many persons considering the Institute 
scale of fees should apply. 


If it is the case that architects mast, before 
having sanitary work approved by a sanitary 
authority, submit plans in duplicate shoring 
“ every floor of any building in connection wi 
which such pipes or drains are to be used, and the 
position, form, levels, and arrangement of the 
several parts of sach building, including the roof 
thereof, and the size and position of every drain, 
manhole, gully, soil pipe, waste pipe, ventilating 
pipe and rain-water pipe, and of any drain passing 
under such building, and the position of e 
bath, water-closet apparatus, slop sink, urinal, 
lavatory basin or Apparatus, sink (not being a slop 
sink), and trap in connection with the foregoing" 
(clause 2); and also “show thereon the position of 
all windows and other openings into the building, 
and the height and — of all chimneys 
belonging to the building within a distance of 
twenty feet from the open end of « soil pipe and 
ventilating pipe” (clause 3), and also « block. plan 
saniwins thn properties and streets adjoining—if 
this be the case, it seems to me a complete set of 
drawings of the buildings will in all probability 
be required, or at any rate can be insisted upon. 

I think it should be made clear to our clients 
that the above work cannot be done for the usual 
fees, and alao that it has been required by the 
powers that be withont reference to architects at all. 

I also consider that the Institute should enter 
into communication with the various “ sanitary 
authorities "’ for the purpose of ascertaining what 
construction they put upon these by-laws. » 

It has already suggested that the autho: 
rities should not accept sun prints for these docu- 
ments, W seems an unnecessary restriction, as 
sun prints on linen are, as far as we know, in- 
delible enongh for all practical purposes. 

One point in connection with these new by-laws 
it seems to me should be settled by the Institute 
without delay—viz., do these by-laws, and the 
varions drawings required by them, come within 
the clause in the R.1.B.A. Form of Contract which 
requires the contractor to give all notices and pay 
all fees. as the words “ Acts, lations, pod 
laws" are used in the clause ; or is it open to the 
architect to insert in the specification that the 
contractor shal! include the sum of 2 to 
cover the cost of copies of specification and draw- 
ings to be paid to the architect's instructions ? 

It is the case that regulations are in force in 
New York and other preat cities similar to those 
in question, but | am not aware that they are so 
far-reaching in their requirements or involve such 
an amount of labour or expense as these might do 
in the hands of an irresponsible authority. 

All the above points seem worthy of the imme- 
dinte consideration of the Institute or its Council, 
with the object of making clear the duties of 
architects to their clients; the latter will, no 
doubt, be under the unpleasant necessity of pay- 
ing a greatly increased sum, required in carrying 

66 
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out these by-laws, whether it be to the architect 
or contractor. 

If it is made quite clear who is to bear the cost, 
the less friction there will be on the subject, and 
the better will be the relation between the parties. 
—TI am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Max Cnanke. 


The by-laws referred to are as follows :— 


Construction of a drainage system as a whole. 

1, (1) Every person who, in the provision of a drainage 
system as a whole, is about to construct the pipes, drains, 
or other means of communicating with a sewer, or the 
traps and spparatus connected therewith, shall deposit in 
duplicate with the sanitary authority of the district, at 
—————— Sener —— 
proposed construc as TH nv for purpose 
of enabling such authority reg — — auch con- 
struction is in accordance with the statutory provisions 


(2) Ho shall cause such plicate plans and sections to 
be clearly and indelibly made on a durable material to o 
scale (except in the case of block plans) of not less than 


one inch to every sixteen feet, and shall, amongst other 
things, show eam * 


arrangement of the several parts 
of such building, including the roof thereof, and the size 
and position of every drain, man-hole, gully, soil pipe, 
waste pipe, ventilating pipe, and rain-water pipe, and of 
any —* Bagi such building, rote the tion of 
every water-closet apparatus, i 
lavatory basin or wpparatas, sink (not being « slop-sink), 
and trap in connection with the 
Be ee chall also show thereon the positions of all 
anil other openings into the building, and the 
height and tion of all chimneys belonging to the 
building within a distance of twenty feet from the open 
end of a soil or ventilating pi 
(4) He shall ot the same time deposit in duplicate with 
the sanitary authority of the district, at their office, a 


two feet), and he shall show thereon— 
(a) The block plan of such building. 
(6) The position of the whole of the boildings on the 
premises, and so much of we Rvpectiee SAjotning 
thereto as may be affected by the proposed work. 

(ce) The names of the streets or i 


E 
| 
| 


the arrangements for the ventilation of the drains 
—the existing pipes and drains and the proposed 
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ipes and drains to be distinctively indicated by 
— —— 
Tue position an every existing or 

a manhole or access chamber, gully, pale er 

intercepting trap, or any connection with a sewer, 

(h) The points of the compazs. 

Provided, nevertheless, that it shall not be to 
deposit a block plan in any case where the plans, 
and particulars deposited in accordance with the first 

hh of this by-law clearly show the particulars 
ereinbefore required to be shown on a block plan. 

(6) The plans, sections, and -detal’ 
scriptions hereinbefore mentioned shall be po deposi 
fifteen days at least before the work is proposed to be 
commenced, and, in the case where # building is to be 
erected, before commencing the erection of such building. 


Addition to, partial construction, entire or partial re. 

construction, or alteration of, a drainage system. 

2. Every person who shall make any addition to, 
partially construct, entirely or purtiall : ; 
alter any pipes, drains, or other means of communicating 
with a sewer, or the traps and apparatus connected 
with, shall be deemed to have satistied the foregoing by- 
law No. 1. if he shall cause a deposit to be made (in the 
manner therein provided) of only such plans, sections, and 
particulars of the proposed addition, construction, 
entire ov partial reconstruction, or alteration as be 


the deposit of any sections or rulers in the 
of any repair which does not — or 
—— icating ———— —3 
commun sewers or tra 

connected therewith, = 


Fe 


Alterations of drains in cases of urgency, 


3. (1) In any case in which 
Be) an alteration of the drains 


hotice in writing of any ench al 
(3) * = alo within —— —— 
men * i i 
oes alteration make the deposits required by 
Penalty, 


4. Every person who shall offend against any of the 
by-laws shall be liable for every such offence to 

* penalty of two pounds, and in the ease of a contin 
offence to a f penalty of twenty shillings for po 
day after written notice of the offence given in accordance 
with section 202 of the Metropolis Manayement Act 1855, 


Definition of + person.” 


5. In these by-laws the word “ person" inol 
body of persons whether corporate or sors ic = 


Exemption of City. 
6. These by-laws shall not extend to the City of London: 
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54, Bedford Square, W.C., 2nd December 1903, 
To the Hon, Secretary Practice Standing 
Committee R.ILB.A, 

Dean Sm,—With reference to the question of 
the new by-laws of the London County Council 
referred to you at the last meeting of the Council, 
I would draw special attention to the by-laws 
made by the London County Council, and ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board on the 
20th August 1908, No. 1, sections 1, 2, and 8, which 
describe the plans which are to be submitted for 
the of showing the drainage system of a 


ba a 

I would ask the Committee to consider whether 
this is not a very onerous and unnecessary tax on 
either the owner, or the architect, or the contractor 
of a building in London. In fact, it enables a 
local sanitary inspector or, at all events, his chief, 
to require a complete set of drawings of a build. 
ing—plans, sections, and, if ex , elevations — 
for the mere purpose of showing the drains, 
water-closets, lavatories, &e. of a building. It 
may not matter where it is a small cottage, because 
the cost of such a thing is small; but where it 
relates to an extensive building—be it warehouse, 
show-rooms, block of flats, hospital, or museum— 
it is a very expensive matter, and, I submit, is 
more than is necessary for the sanitary purpose 
kept in view. These plans have also to be supplied 
in duplicate, and this means two complete sets of 

in addition to a complete set which has to 
supplied to the district surveyor. 

The necessity for the deposit in certain buildings 
of the last-named is perfectly reasonable, because 
a district surveyor is an officer charged with seeing, 
broadly speaking, that a building is substantially 
constructed within the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Many architects have taken exception to parting 
with a complete set of their designs even under 
these circumstances, but I feel sure it was never 
realised, when the sanitary by-laws were under 
consideration, that so serious an impost was to 
be se gr professional men. 

. 1 would further note that the expense becomes 
infinitely greater where a large existing building 
is having a new system of drainage put into it, if 
by-law No, 2 is interpreted by the sanitar 
authority to mean that necessary *’ plans are ‘ail 
the plans required by No. 1. It would mean the 
measuring up of the whole of the old buildin 
and preparation of complete sets of drawings, * 
no other —— than this sanitary requirement. 

You will also * that by-law 1, section No. 4, 
requires a complete specification of all sani 
snd —* finden — * 

submit that if a block plan, as required b 
section 5, is given, with the levels rel — 
properly marked on, this shows them everything 
that is necessary, as it gives them in effect the 
longitudinal sections. Beyond this plan « written 


description of the pipes and apparatus below and 
above ground would be reasonable, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwin T. Hawn. 
The Ancient Lights Bill, 

The Bill to amend the Law relating to Eage- 
ment of Light was brought in by Messrs. Fletcher 
Moulton, K.C., H. D. Green, Herbert Robertson, 
Robson, and Haldane, and read a first time in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, the 9th inst, 
The Bill, which is the outcome of the labours of a 
joint committee ofthe R.LB.A. and the Surveyors’ 
Institution, will be found printed in the Jockwan 
R.LB.A. for 27th June 1903, 

The Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from the premiated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Compe- 
titions for Prizes and Studentships 1903-4, 
together with some studies submitted by eandi- 
dates for the Intermediate Examination, will be 
exhibited during the next few months in the dis- 
triets of the Allied Societies :— 

The Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured 
Drawings).—Church of St. Oswald, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire (8 strainers), by Mr. Laurence M. 
Goich (“ Dolphin "), aw the Medal and Ten 
Guineas; St. James's Church, Piccadilly (2 
strainers), by Mr. C. Lovett Gill (“ Vis"); and 
Tideswell Church, Derbyshire (2 strainers), by 
Mr. G. 5. Solomons (* Gothic"), awarded Certifi- 
cates of Hon, Mention respectively. 

The Soane Medallion.—Designs for a Uni- 
versity Theatre: 3 strainers by Mr. Frederic J. 
Horth (“Oxon"), awarded the Medallion and 
£100; 2 strainers by Mr. David Smith (“Gable 
Endie"), awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Owen Jones Studeniship.—Drawi by 
Mr. W. Davidson (3 strainers), — the 
Certificate and £100; drawings by Mr. H. Morley 
(1 strainer), awarded Medal of Merit. 

The Puyin Studentship.—Drawings by Mr. F. 
C. Mears (2 strainers), awarded the Medal and 
£40; drawings by Mr. W. S. A. Gordon (1 
strainer), awarded Medal of Merit. 

The Tite Prize-—Design for a Crescent in a 

City: 3 strainers by Mr. Heaton Comyn 
(“ Bridge"’), awarded the Certificate and 230; 1 
strainer by Mr. Arthur D. Nicholson (“ Porthos"), 
awarded Medal of Merit. 

The Grissell Gold Medal,—Design for a Timber 
Spire or. Lantern Termination; 8 strainers b 
Mr. J. William Hepburn (“ Cardon "), —— 
the Medal and Ten Guineas; 1 strainer by Mr. 
Arthur Jas, Barclay (“Ich Dien"), awarded 
Medal of Merit. 

Testimonies of Study (15 sheets).— Drawings 
by Messrs. T. L. Dale, J. T. Halliday, O. H. W. 

illerns, W. Stockdale, and H. Windells 
(Intermediate Examination). 
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New Professor of Architecture at Liverpool. 


The Council of the University of Liverpool 
have appointed Mr, C. H. Reilly, M.A. [4.) to the 
Roscoe Chair of Architecture left vacant by the 
resignation of Professor Si on his appoint- 
ment to University College, . Mr. Reilly, 
who is in his thirtieth year, was a scholar of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. He uated, in 
1896, in the first class of the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos. After lea Cambridge Mr, Reilly re- 
ceived practical training under his father and in 
the office of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. Since then 
he has been in practice for three years with Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach [/.). In the competition for 
the Liy Ca his design was selected for 
hono' e mention, For the last three years Mr. 
Reilly has lectured at King’s College, London, on 
architecture and building constraction, and has 
superintended the work in drawing and design of 
the day and evening students in the architectural 
studio. He is a member of the Board of Studies 
in Fine Arts in the University of London, and 
has taken an active part in university work. 


M. Auguste Choisy [/lon. Corr. Mf). 

- M. de Dartein [Hon. Corr. M.) contributes to 
the Builders’ Journal of the 17th inst. a Bio- 
graphical Note on M. Auguste Choisy, whose 
nomination as Royal Gold Medaltist for the current 
ear is to come up for confirmation by the General 
y at the Special Meeting convened for the 
29th inst. In the announcement of the nomina- 
tion M. Choisy was described as Chief Engineer 
in the Service des Ponts et Chaugsées, but he now 
ranks as Inspector-General in the Service, having 

been promoted prior to his retirement last year. 


Tenants’ Obligations: Some Recent Decisions. 


The following cases, determinative of the obli- 
gations of tenants for short terms who covenant 
to pay all outgoings, are noted for reference in 
connection with the digest of Leading Cases given 
in chap, xii. of the Practice Committee's book on 
Dilapidations :— 

In Stockdale v. Ascherberg (72 L. J. KB. 492 ; 
L. R. (1908) 1 K.B. 873) the plaintiff agreed to 
let‘and the defendant to take a honse in Kilburn 
for three years and then from year to year at the 
yearly rent of £55, payable quarterly, free of all 
deductions except landlord's property tax. The 
defendant agreed to psy all taxes, rates, assess- 
ments, and outgoings of every description for the 
time being payable in respect of the premises. 
While the defendant was in occupation under this 
agreement, the Willesden Urban Council served « 
notice under the Public Health Act upon the 
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plaintiff to repair the drains of the house. The 
plaintiff did —— irs at a cost of £83, 
and sued the defendant for this sum. Mr. Justice 
Wright gave judgment for the ntiff for the 
amount ——— being of opinion the ex 
of doing the work were “ outgoings” wi the 
meaning of the agreement. The defendant ap- 
—— Court of A on &th February 
ismi the appeal, holding that the word * out- 
goings "’ such expenses. 

In In re Warriner (72 L. J. Chane. 701 ; L. Re 
(1908) 2 Chane. 67), where a house was let to o 
tenant for three years at a “clear yearly rent of 
£54," the word “ outgoings " did not oceur in the 
covenant; but the Court held that the duty and 
expense of complying with a notice from. the 
sanitary authority to reconstruct the drains was 
an “imposition " within the meaning of ths cove- 
nant which fell on the tenant, notwithstanding 
the shortness of the tenancy. - 

In Harris v. Hickman (78 L. J. KB. 81; L. 
BT EE. 18) the — which had origi- 
nally for three years, become a tenancy 
from year to year at a rent of £70. The owners 
abated a nuisance arising from defective drai 
immediately upon receipt of the intimation of ita 
existence and before service of any notice requiri 
them to abate it, and it was held that, as they 
done voluntarily what they were under no obliga- 
tion to do, the expenditure was not an “ outgoing ” 
within the meaning of the tenant's agreement, in 
—— word occurred. The —— of the 
expenditure exceeded a year's rent of the property, 
sat Mr. Justice Wright considered that the tenant 
in holding over after the expiration of his term 
and paying rent could not be presumed to have 
intended to become a yearly tenant on the terms 
of being obliged to abate such a nuisance. 


MINUTES. VIIL. . 


At the Bighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1903-64, held Monday, 15th Pobruary 1904 at 8 pm.— 
Present: Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. President, in the chair, 
2% Fellows {inclading 11 members of the Council), 25 Asso- 
clates (including 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. Asso. 
elate, and several visitors: the Minutes of the Meeting 
held Ist February [p. 170) were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

A Paper on Tae Btoroaican Diarnsat or Sewaon recor 
Incnatep Breuaaxch having been read by Professor Prank 
Clowes, D,Se., and illustrated by lantern views, the subject 
was disoussed by Dr. Gilbort Fowler, Dr. Armstrong, .S 
and others: at the conclusion thereof a vote of thanks was 
paseed by acclamation to the author of the Paper, and also 
* Fowler and Dr, Armstrong. ; 

mnouncements regarding the next meeting having been 
made by the Chairman, the proceeding» closed, * the 
Meeting separated at 10 p.m. 


Sm JOHN VANBRUGH: 
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ARCHITECT AND DRAMATIST. 


By RNonenr P. Ocnesny. 
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rm. L—Castee mowann: 


N_ attempting to give in the short time at our 
| disposal a résumé of the life and works of this 
remarkable man, it has seemed to me not in- 
appropriate to consider his diverse métiers as dis- 
tinct from one another—the period of his work 
as a dramatist and his excursions into architecture 
being to so small an extent concurrent. 

With regard to Vanbrugh's origin, it seems 
pretty well agreed that his forebears hailed from 
the Low Countries. His father, settling at Chester 
and amassing a fortune as « sugar baker, after- 
wards obtained the post of Comptroller of the 
Treasury Chamber. Tho subject of our paper 
was sent to France, whilst in his teens, to com- 

lete a liberal education. His sojourn there must 

ave been instramental in equipping tho young 
dramatist with much of the airy wit and sense 
of comic situation, not to say freedom of morals, 
which are such prominent features of his plays. 

On his return to England he entered the army 
as an ensign. In 1695 we find him appointed 
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Secretary to the Commission for endowing Green- 
wich Hospital, and about two years afterwards 
his first comedy, * The Relapse,” was produced at 
Drury Lane, obtained an instant success, and 
secured his reputation as a playwright. 

In those days, to be possessed of wit was a sure 
passport to high soviety—and Vanbrugh's fine 
presence, distingnished manner; and agreeable 
qualities quickly established him at Court as a 
persona grata. , 

The comedies and adaptations which followed 
his firat effort in no way detracted from, but 
rather enhanced, his fame. The poet Dryden 
showed his appreciation by inditing prologues 
and epilogues to his works. Voltaire referred to 
him as the gayest, as Walpole considered him the 
best, writer of dialogue—in fact, he is allotted « 
high place among dramatists of the time, 

In common with his contemporaries, Vanbragh 
did not escape the charge of introducing inde- 
corous elements into his plays, A furious attack 
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on the comedy of manners was led by one Jeremy 
Collier, who issued « brochure on the subject, in 
which he laid down that “the business of plays 
is to commend virtue and discountenance vice.” 
Vanbrngh promptly replied with a pamphlet of 
vindication, in which he says, “ The business of 
comedy is to show people what they should do by 
representing them upon the stage doin what 
they should not, ‘The stage is glass for the 
world to view itself in. Teople t, therefore, 
to see themselves as they are, If it makes their 
faces too fair they won't know they are dirty, and 
hy consequence will neglect to wash them ''— 
which was a witty if not a very 5 defence. 

Leigh Hunt considers that Collier laboured 
under the idea that the playwrights were knaves 
and fiends who had positively malignant inten- 
tions ; and in so doing he was not aware that he 
betrayed a vice in his own spirit, which, if they 
had thought as ill of as he did of their license, 
would have warranted them in denouncing him 
as the far greater devil of the two. 

However much Collier may have overdone his 
charges of intention, he certainly forced the 
writers to consider decorum. Nevertheless, Van- 
brugh wrote his defence —— to his plays 
—which were no doubt merely produced for the 
amusement of the town—without any purpose for 
good or evil; and for him to profess unconscious- 


ness of their indelicacies, to further protest 
that his works might well lie alongside the Bible, 
can only be | upon as an éxhibition of the 
purest imp 


udence. 
The charge of intention is not borne out by 
our knowledge of his character. He had sincerity 
and nature, and was happily constituted in 
mind and body. —— y both Swift and 
Pope openly regretted their raillery aguinst a 
man of wit and hononr. 

As a comic writer he is always straightforward, 
cheerful, and robust—something between English 
and , without being over nice or giving too 
much praise to virtue as a convention. Ho leans 
towards the virtues which are sound and healthy, 
and that will always remain so. His temperament 
was naturally opposed to hypocrisy. The license 
of the period must be responsible for the plain- 
ness of speech which his high spirits did not tend 


to a cell 

Of feeling, in the sentimental sense, he pos- 
sessed little. But his plots are always interesting, 
and free from complexity. Whatever ideas he 
borrows from other writers he seems to ¢ 
into something better by sheer sleight of : 
an example which those amongst us who con- 
tend that there can exist no originality that is not 
founded on tradition, would do well to emulate. 

Although one may say with Pope, “ How Van 
wants grace, who never wanted wit," the fact 
remains that V. h's tradition had a | 
infinence upon the ction by Colman, Geld- 
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smith, and Sheridan of the best plays of tho 


eighteenth — 

The line which divides Vanbruch's work as 
a playwright and his carcer as an architect, is 
clear and decided, Nor can the slightest evidence 
be found of any previous architectural education, 
or even inclination, which would account for this 
transition, much more warrant him in bet 
trusted with schemes of such magnitude as fell 
his lot. We hear whispers of architects of repute 
having ghosts; Pecksniff certainly one, 
But it is not probable that Vanbrugh traded upon 
another's talent, for he would quickly have been 
exposed during the building of Blenheim * the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose dislike of him 
amounted almost to a vendetta. 

was, in a sense, a slight overla of 
vocations, inasmuch as his first com archi- 
tectural work was a theatre in the Haymarket. 

This gudden leap from the Drama to Architec- 
ture was taken as a glorious joke by his brother 


wits and lttérateurs, who forthwith let loose such 
a flood of sarcasm and raillery upon his architeo- 
tural offorts as would have with ridicule 


any ordinary individual. Swift wrote :— 


Van's genius, withont thought or lecture, 
Ts hugely turned to Architecture. 


A house that Vanbragh erected for his own 
occupation on the site of the ruins of old White- 
hall, was dubbed by the wits the “ Goose-pie ; 
and Swift issued the f ing satirical poem, 
indicating that Vanbrugh found the means to 
build from the money his plays produced : 

Thie building, as the poet writ, 
Hose in proportion to his wit— 
And first a prologue built a wall 

So wide as to encompass all. 

The scene—a wood —proiluced no more 
‘Than « few serubby trees before, 
The plot aa yet lay deep: and a0 

A cellar next was dug below, 

Bot this a work so hard was found, 
Two acts it cost him underground, 
Two other sets we may presume 
Were spent in building exch a room. 
Thas far advanced ho made a shift 
To raise a roof with act the fifth; 
The epilogue behind did frame 

A place, nat ilecent here to name. 
Now poets from all quarters ran 

To see the house of Van. 
One asks the waterman hard b 
Where a the Poet's Palace lie? 
Another of the Thames enquires 

If he haa seen its gilded —— 

At length they in the rubbish spy 

A thing resembling a goose-pie. 


Vanbrugh had no sensitive nature, and being a 
smart, witty man he was enabled to give 
raps than he received, and continued unconcernedly 
to think out his colossal schemes, secure in the 
patronage of the Court and its belief in his ability, 
Vanbrogh’s first work, as before aioe, 
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was & theatre in the Haymarket which occupied 
the site of the lately demolished “ Her Majesty's,” 
now that of the Carlton Hotel. The neighbour- 
hood then was pasture-land, and its distance from 
the centres of fashion was regarded as a grave 
error. Moreover, the construction of the house 
was faulty and the acoustic properties wretched. 
The famous Colley Cibber, actor and dramatist, 
mentions that “every sound was lost in it, so as 
to appear like the gabbling of so many people in 
the lofty aisles of a cathedral.” The house was 
afterwards altered so effectually as to render the 
performances audible. 
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who was a poet as well as an architect, there is a 
greater display of imagination than we shall find 
perhaps in any other, and this is the ground of 
the effect we feel in many of his works, notwith- 
standing the faults with which many of them are 
justly charged. 

“T can pretend no skill in the detail of architec: 
ture : I judge now of the art merely as a painter; 
when I speak of Vanbrogh, 1 mean to speak of 
him in the langunge of our art. To speak, then, 
of Vanbrogh in the language of a painter, he had 
originality of invention, he understood light and 
shadow, and had great skill in composition. To 





: 
a ——— — 
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This was not, one would think, a very en- 
couraging start; nevertheless, we noxt hear of 
him, in the year 1702, being engaged upon the 
design and erection of Castle Howard, Yorkshire, 
for the Karl of Carlisle. 

This was the first great scheme of this imagi- 
native but unschooled architect. His want of 
training is here observatile on all hands, but his 
genius for the —— atones for many defects. 
He seems to have regarded his buildings as so 
much material for scenic effect at the sacrifice 
of all suitability for their purpose. 

Though Vanbrugh bad his detractors, chief of 
whom was Walpole, who said that he lacked all 
ideas of proportion, convenience, and propriety, he 
had nevertheless stout adherents. No lesa a person 
than Sir Joshaa Reynolds, in his Thirteenth Dis- 
course, writes:—“ In the buildings of Vanbrugh, 
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support his principal object, he produced his 
second and third groups." 

The plan of Castle Howard is a blending of the 
Palladian and Elizabethan. It contains lengthy 
corridors, and hardly one fine room. The west 
block is not completed as originally intended, but 
was afterwards built (1768) by Carr of York, the 
architect of Harewood House. The south front 
is perhaps the most graceful example we have of 
Vanbrugh's work. He cared nought for rales, as 
may be seen by the varying height of pilasters 
belonging to the same order. 

1 here note a circumstance connected with this 
favade which seems to have escaped the attention 
of Vanbrugh’s numerous commentators. Messrs. 
Belcher and Macartocy, and Blomfield, in their 
recent works on the Renaissance in England, 
have escaped recording a singular fact to which I 
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will now draw attention. It will be observed 
(fig. 2) that in the east wing there are, probably 
through Vanbrugh’s want of training, an even 
number of inter-pilastrations, vix., eight, whereas 
to the west wing there are nine such spaces. My 
theory to account for this discrepancy is that 
Carr of York, in building the west block, added 
another space, thus correcting what he knew was 
an offence against classic law. 

The vases, terminals, and busts which are in 
such profusion certainly assist in breaking up 
the skyline, and give at a distance o decidedly 
castellated effect to the building. It is doubtless 
the introduction of this quality which made the 
style at any rate popular. 

The severity of the north front is much relieved 
by the use of soulpture. Here we see one of the 
segmental which is absent from Carr's 
— * The rapid fall of the ground in front 
precludes the acquisition of a photograph which 
would do justice to the composition. The nse 
made of sculpture is observable in the niches 
between the p 

The Ionic temple, with tetrastyle porticos at 
one end of the terrace, is again the peeling hose 
for urns, The interior is lined with marble. 
The dome and porticos do not seem to be on very 
intimate terms with the main body of the temple. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor, who was responsible for 
—— ae 

an s influence to pass him by, pro- 
duced a scholarly und reserved effect. Horace 
babes ne jocularly remarks that the mausoleum at 
© Howard would tempt one to be buried alive. 

The bridge over the lower part of the lnke, with 
* enormous —— is a good — * 

anbrugh’s passion for ponderous masonry (fig. 1). 

Passing to the interior, the hall is thirty-five 
feet square and no less than seventy-seven feet 
high to the ceiling. This height, so out of pro- 
—— to its area, gives it a and tunnel- 
ike appearance. It contains a somewhat exuberant 
rococo mantel, 

The chapel is contained in Carr’s wing, and was 
decorated by Kemp. 

The Earl of Carlisle was so pleased with 
Vanbrugh’s design that he created him Herald 
Clarencieux King at Arms. This gave 
offence to his brother heralds; in the first - 
because he knew naught of heraldry, and secondly 
because he laughed at it. 

The long corridors and high rooms made the 
Earl anticipate a dranghty house; but Vanbrugh 
satisfied him that on the stormiest nights “not 
one candle wanted to be put into « lanthorn,” 
and that the building did not require above oue 
pound of wax and two of tallow candles por night 
to light it more than the Earl's London house. 

At Clarendon Building, Oxford, Vanbrugh was 
associated with Hawksmoor. The enormons 
scale of the portico would suggest that the build- 
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ing was designed whilst Hawksmoor had fallen 
under Vanbrugh’s influence when assisting him 
in the erection of Blenheim. The site is led up 
to by a slight ascent, which greatly helps the 
dignity of the building. The proportions of the 
rtico are fairly good, and the whole seems to 
ve absorbed what was best in each collaborator. 
It groups well with the Sheldonian Theatre and 
Ashmolean Museum. ‘The entablature of the 
portico is carried round the building, and in the 
iments are semicircular windows. The sky- 
ine is broken by statues of the Muses. 

Seaton Delaval was erected for Admiral Delaval 
in 1720. Itis situated near the coast, a few miles 
north of Newcastle; but the site is by no means 
so commanding as is usual with Vanbrugh's 
buildings. The plan bears certain similarities to 
Blenheim and Castle Howard; but the central 
block is rectangular, with colonnades thrown out 
—— hor the kitchen on the —— 

e stables on the east. The wings are y 
designed. The staircases are, contrary to his 
custom, placed in rectangular towers on either 
side, Viewed from the north, the large courtyard, 
with its colonnades, presents a grand monumental 
effect, and shows that Vanbrugh was not content 
to do things in any ordinary way; but whilst 
constantly striving to obtain new effects, he 
Se ah eet Bes on) Che ‘rod [to eeeeh eee 


The north front is treated with frowning 
severity. The channelled Dorie colamns upon 
— cushioned again indicate 

anbrugh’s aversion to superimposed orders. 
The central portion might have suggested to 
Hawksmoor his subsequent treatment of the 
church of St. Mary Woolnoth. 

The south front is rendered gracious by a 
fine Ionic portico. We notice here an absence of 
his much-loved keystones, and the details are, 
for Vanbrugh, quite refined, The square towers 
and octagonal fowrelles at the angles give a 
certain baronial tinge to the building, which T 
might describe as a medieval wolf ill concealed 
in a sheep's clothing of Palladian refinement. 

Seaton Delaval, regarded as one of Vanbrugh's 
most successful vagaries, suffered, in 1752, from 
the effects of u disastrous fire which renderod it 
uninhabitable to this ye 

King’s Weston, near Bristol, finished in 1716, 
was chiefiy remarkable for its chimneys, which are 
formed into a three-sided arcade. Campbell says : 
“ The whole design sufficiently demonstrates the 
great SAY of the architect." And, later, Gwilt 
remarks: “A beautiful feature in the house is 
the grouping of the chimneys." To my own 
opinion | refrain from giving expression. The 
great hall rises two stories, ani, according to 
Young, is inconvenient on account of a “ yast 
echo.” Campbell remarks that “on the first floor 
is the lodging story, with an attic for the rest of 
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the family." Vanbrugh's scale was applied to all 
buildings, large and small; and in this example 
I think we see him at his worst. Nevertheless, at 
a distance, the building nestles nicely into its 
surroundings, and the arcaded chimneys become 
almost unobjectionable. 

Fleurs Castle, Roxburghshire, is the only build- 
ing of Vanbrogh's that we know of erected out- 
side England. He has gone back to the earlier 
Renaissance for his inspiration, whilst retaining a 
decidedly Scottish feeling throughout. The sky- 
line has had so much attention lavished upon it 
that its general effect is somewhat restless. 

Kneller Hall, Hounslow, designed for Sir 
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appreciation of these buildings Lord Cobham 
erected a pyramid 60 feet high in Vanbrugh’s 
honour. 

In 1716 Vanbrugh was appointed Surveyor to 
Greenwich Hospital, and designed the central 
portion of the west side of what is known as 
King William's blook, which is in red brick with 
stone dressings. 

Reserved to the last is .Vanbrugh’s greatest 
work “Blenheim,” erected by a grateful nation 
for that famous son of Bellona, John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough, in recognition of his 
services to the state, and in commemoration of 
his glorious victories over her enemies. I may 
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Godfrey Kneller, the painter, is now a Royal 
Military School of Music. This is quite early 
Jacobean in feeling, and affords another rare 
example of superimposition, as seen by the wing 
blocks, which are connected on the ground floor 
by an open arcading with Doric columns. 

Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire, is considered b 
many to be Vanbrugh’s best work. The hall, 
which occupies the whole space of the front 
between the angle blocks, ig 110 feet in length 
and 40 feet in height, showing. that Vanbrugh 
was becoming more amenable to recognised pro 
portion, The coupled rusticated columns would 
seem to be an echo of Seaton Delaval. 

At Stowe, Backinghamshire, he built a large 
number of garden buildings. The rotunda is in 
a manner more chaste than usual. To show his 


mention that the said grateful nation omitted to 
vote the necessary funds for its erection, the 
expense of which was really defrayed from Queen 
Anne’s private purse, 

Though Wren actually made a plan of a portion 
of the building, and was then at the zenith of his 
fame, he was passed over in fayour of Vanbrugh, 
whose influence at Court was paramount. It isa 
great question whether after all Vanbrugh was 
not the man to infuse the requisite combination 
of qualities into the gift of a nation. The edifice 
was to be not only a palace but a memorial— 
residential, princely, heroic, monumental, We 
can conjecture how our architect would be fired 
at the thonght of such a commission. How in 
imagination he would become a veritable Cyclops, 
wresting with his giant grasp masses of stone, 
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fresh hewn — the — + — Brobding- 
nagian quarry, so, hurling Pelion upon Ossa, 
create e vast upheaval of masonry which should 
evince his genius for grandeur, and be emble- 
matical—when came the four corners of the world 
in arme—of the shock awaiting them from Marl- 
borough's unconquered legions. 

Here was his lifetime's rtunity to “ stagger 
—— ity.” The ——— at —— 
V as a man of pow imagination. It 
—— similarity to that of Castle Howard, 
but the quadrant-shaped wings here form ficades 
to suites of rooms instead of being treated as open 
arcades. The entrance portico leads toan immense 
hall, which again gives on to a saloon in the centre 
of the * From these = —— 
feeding the various apartments. he kitchen an 
stable wings connected by colonnades enclose a 
vast forecourt. Vanbrugh afterwards learnt that 
a number of small rooms do not necessarily canduce 
to good external effect. There is no lack of 
corridors. The word corridor was evidently new, 
for we find V h — to the Duchess: 
“The word corridor, + is foreign, and 
signifies in plain English no more thana Ms 

convenience of the inhabitants, or the fact 

that the distance separating the kitchen from the 

ining-room was several hundred feet, in no wise 

disturbed him. These facts in connection with 

Blenheim did not escape the notice of Pope, whose 
Muse inspired the following lines :— 


Sce, sir, here's the grand approach, 
Grace's — 


by all you have been telling 
That 'tis a house, but not a dwelling. 
Strictures such as these were ps somewhat 
out of , applied to a ding which is 
essentially commemorative and monumental, Some 
idea of its size may be gained from the fact that 
the total extent of the park front is 850 feet. 
Here, again, Vanbruzh begins his composition 
with a — mass, ——— — i —* 
groups of varying size and height to up to 
main feature. Reynolds o es that “no 
architect took greater care that his work did not 
start abraptly out of the ground.”’ Leading to 
the park front is a fine avenue, containing a com- 
memorative monument, and shortly is crossed a 


bridge, in seale colossal even when compared with 
the house, It ori ly spanned « small canal. 
The massive pi contain 33 rooms, of which 


the Duchess of Marlborough, in sarcastie vein, 
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wrote:—" That which makes it so mach prettier 
than London Bridge is that you may sit in six 
rooms and look out of window into the high arch 
while coaches are driving over your head.” 

This bridge formed fair game for the wits, Pope, 
as usual, was to the fore with his epigram :— 

The minnows, as through this yast arch they puss, 

Cry, * How like whales we look!" Thanks to your Grace, 


This huge bridge spanning a diminutive canal 
was such an evident absurdit t the lake 
was afterwards greatly —— by “ Capability 
Brown,"’ which has rendered the bridge more con- 
formable to its surroundings, but, as Dr. Johnson 
wittily remarked, drowned Pope's epigram. 

The park front, owing to its length, can only be 
realised at n distance. It thus gains in appearance 
by the ping of masses skyline. 
Althoug it possesses an air of solidity, there is 
nevertheless a lightness secured by the disposal of 
purely ornamental features, the whole combini 
to give that nir of grandeur at which Vanb 
aimed ; in fact, it has been said, and I think with 
truth, “ that no mansion has such a grand appear- 
ance us Blenheim." 

In the gnteway to the kitchen court Vanbrugh's 
fancy had full play ; notice the cannon-balls on the 
plinth pupporting She iers, a reference to military 
occu There is very little at Blenheim 
which does not form a site for inscriptions. 
Walpole observes that the Palace and a es 
are so plastered over with them that al er they 
form an edition of the Acts of Parliament in stone. 

The south front is much more severe than Castle 

The wing blocks are each surmounted 


—* a Lara es of et Palazzo Farnese at 
rence. ere is, ab o quarters, not 
beantiful about these wing blocks; but — 
not forget that Vanbrugh's building was a vast 
edifice intended to be viewed from a , and 
successfully fulfilled its purpose in such respect, 
We hear much talk of the difficulties we nt- 
day architects have to contend with asd our 
clients ; but Vanbragh was harassed and obstructed 
in his giguntic work, and —— under 
more trying circumstances t rhaps an 
architect has ever had to contend with, age 
Be sere mentioned — nation omitted to 
¥ hecessary money for the works, and that 
Queen Anne mado all the payments up to her 
death. After that it was endeavoured to make the 
Duke of Marlborough responsible for outstanding 
debts on the building. The Duke had taken 
care not to allow himself to be associated with the 
financial side of the question, Vanbrugh had 
repeatedly made unsuecessful attempts to surprise 
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him into approval of designs and alterations, but 
the self-possessed Marlborough was not to be 
drawn, It was no use trying to spring anything 
upon the Hero of Ramillies. Swift describes him 
as a man of “ wonderful presence of mind, 80 as 
hardly ever to be discomposed, of a very clear 
head and sound judgment, detestably covetous.” 
He certainly dribbled out s little money from time 
to time, protesting all the while that-he had 
nothing to do with the matter. 

In the meantime Vanbrogh himself furnished 
money from his private purse to quieten the work- 
men. Upon the Duke's death, his widow attempted 
to suddle the architect with the indebtedness. This 
was the beginning of the celebrated battle between 
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on this subject, a letter written by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, as follows :-— 


I can't forbear entertaining you with our York lovers— 
love being as much foreed up here as melons; and for 
those that don't regard worldly muck there's extraordinary 
good cholce indeed. I believe Iast Monday there wer 
two hundred pieces of women's flesh (fat and lean). In 
the front form is even Mr. Vanbrugh ; but you know Van's 
taste always was odd, His inclination to ruins has given 
him « fancy for Mistress Yarborough, 

This delicate epistle, written in her ladyship's 
twentieth year, gives ua some idea of the state of 
contemporary —— 

But to return. The Duchess certainly treated 
Vanbrugh badly; and she is the only person on 
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them, in which this extraordinarily able woman 
showed her capneity for detail. The smallest item 
of wages or expenditure failed to escape her notice, 
and every letter of Vanbrugh’s was preserved and 
covered with spiteful endorsements. 

In 1720 she brought a lawsuit, seeking to make 
him responsible for all dohts since the Queen's 
death ; but the bar of the House of Lords declared 
that Vanbrugh was not liable, and that the debts 
must be settled by the Duke's executors. The 
Duchess revenged herself on Vanbrugh by dis- 
missing him from his post, She even refused him 
a sight of the completed building when he arrived 
from Castle Howard with his wife. 

Vanbragh married rather late in life. He writes: 
“Tf Tam going to make a blunder it is better to 
do so at the end of one’s life than at the beginning 
of it.”’ His wife was a daughter of Colonel 
Yarborough, of Heslington, near York. I quote, 


record against whom he nursed any resentment. 
He alludes to her as “that wicked woman of 
Marlborough “; and again, in a letter: * The Duke 
has given his widow—(may a Scottish Ensign get 
her}— £10,000 « year to spoil Blenheim her own 
way, and £12,000 to keep herself clean and go to 
law.’ And, still again: “‘ 1 have been forced into 
Chancery by that B.B.B. the Duchess of Marlboro’ ; 
but I got my money in spite of the hussy's teeth.” 
Leigh Hunt observes that the meaning of this 
formidable line of B’s may be guessed at from 
parallel remarks by Shakespeare on * heaths."’ 

On Vanbrugh's own authority he received £400 
per annum for his work here, but he looked upon 
this as an honorarium. Hawksmoor was employed 
for some time as clork of works, and grumbled 
that he had only received half that salary whilst 
doing the greater part of the work. 

That we might do well to emulate Vanbrugh's 
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care in his estimates is illustrated by a letter to 
Sir Robert Walpole regarding a projected Garden 
House, in which he says :— 

I have made an estinute of your fabrick, which comes 
to £270; but I have allowed for doing some things in it 
in a better manner than perhaps yoo will think neces 
sary —s0 I believe it may be done for £200. 

But fer your further eatisfaction I desire that you will 
send your clerk of works to me, and I will explain it so 
1 him that he may likewise make « calculation without 
showing him mine or telling him what I make the 
expense umount to in the total, and when this is done, 
we will give each particolar article to the respective work- 
men, and they shall make their estimation too, so that 

ae Rey ie beter ot nena te the Devil «hall 

in it. 


The eastern facade, with its Italian Garden, has 
the angle towers as its main features. The centre 
bay is one of the few examples of superimposition 
by this architect, where we have a comparatively 
small Doric order surmounted by Persians. 

The west front is similar in design, except that 
the semicircular bay is carried up two stories, 
which seems to emphasise its want of scale with 
the remainder. Vanbrugh here suggested the 
addition of a greenhouse, which should be a most 
pleasant sitting-room, “ for that indeed,’’ he says, 
“ is what I take it to be, and not a magazine for a 

of foolish plants." The Duchess was 
furions at the thought of this expenditure, and 
endorses the letter: “This greenhouse, I thank 
God, I prevented being built; nothing can be more 
mad than the — 

To ve to the interior—the hall is approached 
from the north portico, and little grace or 
refinement ; the engaged Corinthian columns in 


rying 

The hall is 55 feet by 45 feet, and 67 feet high. 
From the hall we pass to the saloon in the centre 
of the south frontage, with its marble door dress- 
ar ens wall paintings. This acts as an inner 

, to serve the apartments on either side. 
Here is one of the state apartments, containing 
tapestries illustrative of Marlborough's victories. 
A number of these rooms have been recently re- 
fitted and decorated. 

The library, which measures 183 feet in | 

extends along the whole of the west front. It is 
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broken up by bays, and was meant to take the 
place of the long galleries which are snch ee: 
minent features in the earlier mansions. It is 
panelled in oak painted white. The columns and 
pilasters are of marble. 

The chapel is reached from this apartment 
along an open colonnade. It is chiefly remark- 
able for the great monument to the Duke. 

The actual workmanship of Blenheim is ad- 
mitted to have been admirable. One writer 
— “that so — so the — te Sa 
out thut it is to look through - 
holes of ten doors and see daylight at the end, 
over three hundred feet away" (!). 

Th conclusion, however great were Vanbragh’s 
faults, and notwithstanding his glaring want 
of refinement and taste, he valuable 
qnalities for his profession; and had he lived 
longer would no doubt, by further study, have 
become a really t architect. He inly 
conceived of his i as a whole and in 
relation to their surro as Payne Knight 
observes : “ The views from the principal fronts of 
Castle Howard and Blenheim are and much 
inferior to what other parts of the grounds would 
have afforded, but the situation of both as objects 
to the surrounding scenery are the best that could 
— vagancies of Vanbrugh 

rous extra ies of V - 
however blamable in detail, are never con- 
temptible in the whole; and amidst al] the un- 
meaning absurdities which the learned observer 
may discover in the parts of Blenheim and Castle 
— schoseiaignd be kad ool insane 
generally acknow to im , 

Berry, Walpole's editor, quaintly — 

Large edifices might be erected from the unnecessary 
exerescences of stone that load his buildings; and however 
admirable Vanbrugh’s structures may be in their it 
wtate of perfection, I will vonture to guess that Chek rales 
will have far greater effect, not only from their massive 
fragments, but from the additional piles which conjecture 
will supply, in order to give a meaning to the whole. 


Even after Vanbrugh’s death the wits still had 
their fling at him, his love for the ponderous 
in architecture is handed down to posterity by 
Dr. Evans's witty and not inappropriate epitaph : 


Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 














THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


By Professor Beresrorp Prre [7] 


Paper read before the Glasgow Architectural Association on 13th January 1904 ; before the Manchester Society 
of Architects on 14th January ; before the Bristol Society of Architects on tst February, and before the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects on r1th Fe A 


ROPOSALS for the Registration of Architects by statutory enactment have been placed 
P before the profession and embodied in a Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
in the Session of 1903. The Bill was dropped, and is not therefore now actually in 
existence, neither was it the first that has shared this fate ; but as the subject of the registra- 
tion of practitioners in architecture cannot be usefully considered apart from the means 
proposed for effecting it, 1 propose to regard the Bill of last Session as indicating the best 
obtainable working programme which the earnest thought of its promoters can offer to the 
profession. 

Though this Bill is repudiated by some supporters of the principle of registration upon 
the ground that it was not promoted by the Institute, it must, I think, be admitted that any 
scheme for closing up the profession of architecture by legal compulsion must proceed 
generally upon some such lines as are therein laid out. The subject must assume, after all, 
a purely practical aspect, and until some other practicable scheme is propounded the most 
useful consideration will be that which is devoted to uctual proposals for giving legal effect to 
registration. 

“SUMMARY OF THE BILL OF 1903. 


The preamble of the Bill thus concisely states the object proposed to be attained: “ It is 
expedient that persons requiring professional aid in architecture should be enabled to distin- 
guish qualified from unqualified practitioners,” leaving it to the subsequent provisions to 
indicate that the method of distinguishing between the two classes is by attaching to the word 
“ architect” a new and legal, rather than its traditional and natural meaning. 

The formation of a paid General Council of Architectural Education and Registration is 
provided for—which I do not stay now to criticise—and the appointment of Registrars, who will 
keep the lists in England, Scotland, and Ireland, receive the fees, which are fixed at £5 for 
registration individually, £3 per person if on a society's list at the start, an annual fee of £1, 
and apprenticeship fees of £5, £2, and 10s., varying with circumstances. It is the duty of 


the registrars to remove from the list of authorised architects the name of anyone who does 
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not pay these taxes. Further undefined fees may be charged for entering on the register 
initials of distinction, ¢.¢., A.R.L.B.A., F.S.A., &e. 

The General Council is to register Fellows and Associates of the Institute and its allied 
societies, and members of the Society of Architects, at the passing of the Bill upon payment 
of fees; and any person who can prove to the Council that he was actually practising 
architecture—of which pair of vital terms no definition is attempted—before 1895; also 
anyone who has been an apprentice, assistant, or practitioner for a period of twelve 
years after the person was fifteen years of age, and presumably including ladies. It is not 
required that the applicant should have confined himself to the professional practice of archi- 
tecture. No question therefore of qualification arises at present, and the promise of the 
preamble does not cover the effect of this provision. 

It may be observed, not as an instance of careless drafting, which it is not, but as illustrating 
the fandamental difficulties of the scheme, that no stipulation for good character is required 
in the initial form of application for registration of home practitioners, but that it is 
expressed that Colonial practitioners should satisfy the Council of their good character before 
being entitled to be entered on the list. 

After the passing of the Act an apprenticeship of three years, or two years’ apprentice- 
ship with five years’ service as assistant, or an assistantship of ten years with a registered 
practitioner, will be enforced, and the age of twenty-one attained before the qualifying exami- 
nation for registration can be applied for. : 

The qualifying examination is to be a single one, held by the R.L.B.A., or by some other 
body appointed on the representation of the General Council of Education to the Privy Council 
that the qualifying examination or the examiners are unsatisfactory—inspectors being 
appointed to attend examinations with this purpose in view. 

The standard of examination is defined as “ the possession of the knowledge and skill 
requisite for the efficient practice of architecture,” a phrase not open to criticism other than 
that it would be indefinite legally. 

The General Council are to remove from the list the name of any person convicted of a 
misdemeanour or higher offence, or where shown “ after his registration to have been guilty 
of any conduct infamous in u professional respect. The scope of this important term is not 
defined in the Bill. 

Generally these provisions cover the process of registration; but before coming to the 
sanctions by which it is to be enforeed upon architects, we notice the exceptions to their 
operation. The rights of professional members of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of 
the Surveyors’ Institution are not to be prejudiced for “‘ work of any kind falling within the 
duties of their calling." Further, if producing certificates of competency from the councils of 
their own bodies, they may, as officers of any city, borough, or similar authority, prepare or 
pass plans of buildings: thus embodying the admitted disadvantage under which the pro- 
fession of architecture suffers from at present in the employment of those who are not 
architects, to execute public and municipal work. The inroads of the large furnishing and 
building firms, trading as limited liability companies, upon the professional sphere of archi- 
tects will apparently not be affected by the Bill, and the important and highly probable cases 
of « firm or company, one member only of which has the legal qualification, and of a business 
carried on in the name of a registered practitioner by unregistered persons, do not appear to 
have been contemplated. 

Implied exceptions are all persons who practise architecture without taking or using 
the name or title of architect, either alone or in combination; and it is supposable, therefore, 
that the use of the initials indicating professional membership of an Architects’ Institute or 
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Society, as descriptive of a calling by an unregistered architect, would not be affected by the 
Bill. The exact words “ unregistered architect " as a title of distinction will of course remain 
as a prospective ideal for a free architectural student. The criticism may be offered whether 
the exception of engineers and surveyors who build, and the impossibility of excluding the use 
of terms which might define membership of architectural bodies or of non-registration as a 
distinction, will not result in preventing the attainment of that exclusiveness and of that 
closing of the profession which it is the object of the Bill to effect; and further, whether the 
creation of a registered core in the profession which at the outset and for a generation must 
include and be tainted by all the black sheep and illicit commission-takers who may and 
certainly will claim registration, will not render it pleasanter to remain in the free air of an 
unlimited educational and professional ideal, sop’s moral to the fable of the fox who lost 
his tail not having been yet forgotten. 

The coercive force in the Bill is necessarily provided in the enactment that no one but a 
registered person can recover charges in courts of law for professional services as an archi- 
tect, and by penalties of £20, and 250 on repetition, for the use of any such name or title or 
description as architect registered under the Bill, the fines being inflicted by a court of 
summary jurisdiction. 

These coercive provisions furnish the operative power of the measure, and are necessary 
if the compulsion proposed is to be at all effective. The profession should therefore carefully 
consider their effect, and forecast the operation of the process of registration, 


REGISTRATION INVOLVES TESTING OF QUALIFICATION. 


We now pass from the modus operandi to consider the thesis of the preamble of the Bill 
that registration is to be made of qualification. Qualification which is to be tested by 
examination. Examination which presupposes an education upon which it proceeds. The 
education generally indicated in the Bill is that of a three years’ apprenticeship with « 
registered practitioner, and it might therefore be presumed that the education necessary for 
qualification could be generally acquired in this short time. 

The Bill defines neither the term qualified nor the matter of examination. The whole 
subject of education and examination, with the exception of the attempt to impose a legal 
compulsion upon apprenticeship, is shirked by reference to the new General Council of Archi- 
tectural Education, which apparently delegates the matter to the R.LB.A. and colleges, 
though education is not part of the work undertaken by the R.LB.A. And as the Institute has 
found it necessary to abstain carefully from describing its existing examinations as tests of 
qualification for practice, and relates them to candidature for its Associateship only, I wish 
therefore to consider the general question of testing the qualification in architecture by 
examination, as it is on this basis, broadly speaking, that registration is founded. 

It should be a fundamental consideration that examination presupposes a scheme of 
education which, as a whole, does not now exist, and examiners who are qualified to examine 
by the conduct of education, if we really are to admit a proposal which will settle and fix 
qualification by examination, and therefore education by and for examination. 


WHAT I8 AN ARCHITECT ? 


What are the qualifications necessary and peculiar to an architect? In other words, 
what is an architect—what is his mystery and profession ? 
It would not be satisfactory, in connection with this controversy, out of any special 
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regard to an ideal view of the architect as the master-builder or craftsman, to avoid the 
terms of expression ordinarily employed ; so I deseribe an architect as a worker of two-fold 
characteristics. He is first, a man of science qualified by practical experience to preseribe the 
materiuls and workmanship of a building; and he is, second, an artist qualified by skill in 
invention and arrangement to design beautifully, and to impart to building construction the 
qualities that attract intellectual appreciation and which attain to architectural beauty; and 
the relation and co-operation of these two characteristics is of fandamental importance to our 
definition. 

The first of these qualifications, that which embraces constructive science, is essential to 
the second, as the seeond, that of ability to design, is to the first, if the architect is at all to 
be differentiated from builders or from engineers who exercise merely scientific construetion 
as their calling. 

lt is the scientific knowledge and the practice of construction which make the artist an 
architect; without this he is but a draughtsman, perhaps impracticable, at all events not 
charged with the practicability of his designs; and may be a visionary, creating artistic 
dreams in pencil on paper without the power to effect them scientifically in that permanent 
construction which is architecture. Similarly, the power of expressing thought in form by 
utilising dimension, proportion, line, mass, light and shade, and ornament and colour, as 
graphic means for the communication of intellectual ideas, is essential to the scientific 
constructor who would claim inclusion in the term architect. Architectural expression thus 
speaks, without words, thoughts of serviceable or joyous, and it may be in monumental 
work, of lofty and transcendent character, for without this power the architect has no quality 
which differentiates his practice from that which it is necessary to describe as mere building, 
though without invidiousness, as the term builder is highly honourable and descriptive of 
great and noble work. 

I cannot admit, and the world at large to which the professions of “ practitioners ” are 
addressed, and by which they will be judged, will not admit, any other meaning to the term 
architect than that it defines one whose profession it is to combine with the practical science 
the intellectual expression of art, however much that world may be in ignorance or error as 
to the quality and character of the art so professed and provided. Further, it is not surely 
necessary to labour the thought to architects, that they exist essentially as servants of art, and 
oceupy @ position which has always and even now affords a pontificate in wstheties, and which 
cannot be disowned or laid aside without sacrificing the higher and most vital portion of their 
profession, 


ARCHITECTURE A UNITY OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


Architecture in its dependence upon science for the expression of its art creates a union 
of practical imaginative ideas; it thus combines two modes of thought often supposed to be 
antagonistic, and procures a harmony between the real and ideal which is of the highest value 
to current thought and life. The expression, in so concrete a manner and matter as in a 
building, of such abstract ideas as those expressed by a dome or in the mystery of lofty 
vaultings involves both a high attainment in scientific construction and imaginative design. 
From the higher examples the same union of science and art descends through buildings for 
monumental, religious, and civic purposes to those of home and business service, and is the 
poetry which can make the humble things of life sublime. It unites in harmony unrelated 
forms, as music and poetry make rhythm of sounds, and combines, in the exercise of a 
consistent construction, beauty with truth and art with science in architectural thought, 

Is not this view of the office and service of our art a real and practical one? And, if it 
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is neglected or forgotten, may not the architect fade into a mere ghost, and substantially 
exist only as an operator in skeleton construction, ungraced and unsanctified by art? 

The value of the witness of architecture to a true unity between science and art should 
be of especial value in a generation so stiff-necked and Philistinic in its attitude to art as 
our own, though too ready to glory in engineering triumphs ingloriously decorated with bad 
architecture. That Architecture exists only in a just union of science and art is her salvation 
from Philistinism and her justification; each element is reliant on the other, and so fulfils 
herself in a work of building that the art is essential, not superfluous. 

Architeeture is this unity of science and art; without the art the science is that of 
building construction equally practised by all whe build, and is not peculiarly architecture at 
all; and without the science the art is either mere draughtsmanship or an antiquarian 
dilettantism, The architect, then, is one who unites the builder's science with the designer's 
art, and who is neither one nor the other, but unites both functions in one. 

The profession should be seized with a fair view of its own calling. Not unfair in a one- 
sided and undue devotion to what are painfully called art notions, by which the term artistic 
might acquire a false and contemptuous use, or, on the other hand, in supposing the applica. 
tion of ornament to unconsidered and naked building to be architecture, perhaps idly excusing 
expenditure of thought as involving that of money. 

The architect is called to elevate with ordered thought for the beautiful the build- 
ings of his generation, and definitely to make them expressive of culture in building art. 
We qualify fully by saying that in achieving this properly the skill and experience of affairs 
common to all business transactions in civilised communities and a scientific knowledge of 
construction equal at least to that of the builder or building-law-policeman are requisite, for 
without them our art may never find satisfactory opportunity of expressing itself in good 
building. But our peculiar office as architects, and necessarily its peculiar qualification, is 
that of building artists or artistic builders. The art of building beautifully is architecture, 
the man who builds beautifully, and no other, being an architect. 


THE TESTING OF THIS DUAL QUALITY. 


The consideration presents itself, now that we presume the architect to exercise a science 
artistically, and an art scientifically, how are his qualifications for the practice of this art of 
architecture to be distinguished or known ? To this there is but one ultimate and short answer, 
namely, by his works, and by them alone. 

But this means of judging will probably be denied us as part of the circumstances of the 
case, the problem proposed being to determine an architect's qualification to do without doing, 
to test by theory rather than by practice, to approve the practice in advance of the preaching 
instead of the proverbially wise one of testing the preaching by the practice. We are set the 

. task of determining the architect's artistic qualification theoretically by testing his education by 
examination. 

We define at the outset here the unsatisfactory feature in registration, that it assumes 
a practical qualification by a merely theoretical education test—testing such an education by 
literary examination methods. It may be alleged that nothing else can be devised, that in 
the absence of a better method we must be content with this ; but we are bound to object that 
no attempt should be made under such an admission to impose compulsorily an unsatisfactory 

- and defective test upon architects, It should first be shown that the test proposed and pro- 
vided is so generally effective that its operation will meet the demand made of qualification 
upon it, 4s to place it in admitted authority and usefulness, before it is suggested to apply it 
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compulsorily, like vaccination or elementary education, to the subject; for the matter leaves 
the open ground of general agreement as to the desirability of education in many and various 
subjects, general and particular, when it is proposed to prohibit the practical exercise of archi- 
tectural science and art unless with a legal qualification by theoretical examination questions. 

It is not for me to suggest at present any other test—there is much to be said on the 
subject of improved systems of education at the proper time—but the testing of qualification to 
practise architecture by examination lies at the heart of the Bill for the registration of archi- 
tects, and any failure possible in such a test is reason for refusing to make it obligatory and 
its evasion penal. 

Leaving now the objections that lie against theoretical examination in architecture for 
practical work, we mustinquire by what method and to what standard would a legal examination 
exercise in architecture be conducted by a tribunal? The only reply that seems possible is 
that it must become necessary to separate the art from the science, discolving out the archi- 
tecture which exists in the combination of both, and to substitute for it an analysis of 
separate elements, a programme which in my view will have a most unfortunate effect upon 
sound architectural education. 


THE SCOPE OF SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


The scientific part whichis common to all building work is founded upon classified 
experiment, and is acquirable by study, and for the greater part capable of test by written oral 
and graphic methods of examination. This part need not be catalogued here in detail. The 
practice of each of the building trades, though bred in traditions of handicraftsmanship, has— 
to its loss—been necessarily crystallised in text-books, and we are quite familiar with examina- 
tions in “ building construction.” A knowledge of pseudo-bricklaying, by the names and 
shapes of its tools and methods, and of the materials it employs, can be acquired by a literary 
method, which would be of little avail to a practical building craftsman, though distinctly 
interesting to such a professional onlooker as an architectural student, as experiment alone 
ean practically educate a student in brick-making, or in the action of limes and cements in 
mortar and concrete. 

Is this literary knowledge a qualification in any effective sense ? Should we not be resting 
on a shadowy sufficiency were a legal qualification acquired by a rapid, almost momentary 
examination in answering the two or three questions that a general architectural examinia- 
tion would be able to devote to so important and serious a subject as bricklaying and walling ? 

And what of “ foundations’? Experience, long and varied, many careful notes, and 
much visiting of works we should desiderate before “ qualification.” With what differing loeda; 
on what differing soils, have we all to deal with nervous care and anxious consideration in 
practical business life! And yet such ‘ qualification may be rapidly secured if a short paper 
of a few more or less hypothetical questions is almost magically answered in the intended sense 

What is true of such subjects as brickwork and foundations is true more or less of all the 
building trades —of carpentry and joinery in their many departments and uses, of floors, of 
roofs, of stairs, of doors and windows ; there is a certain theoretical knowledge derivable Pai 
books, interesting though unpractical as a qualification for the exercise of each trade, which 
ean be made the subject of an examination paper; but when acquired, has left out — J it has 
not ventured to touch—the whole architectural aspect of each craft in that essential union f 
the art of design with the science of construction. It is equally useful and nvailabl 
for all builders, and has nothing peculiar or special to the art and practice of architect ; 

In constructional ironwork we have a branch at present governed more by shat wea 
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be called scientific considerations than the others—in this subject simple mathematics are 
necessary for simple examples ; but with complicated construction and strains building con- 
struction soon passes into engineering, and it would become difficult to fix a defining line of 
qualification. _ It is quite time that this branch of theoretical study was treated definitely and 
courageously, as one for a thorough artistic consideration, owing to its growing architectural 
importance. Iron and steel construction are most characteristic of our age, and indicate 
the direction of rapid progress in the near future; but how can one at present imagine an 
examination of qualification for the practice of architectural art in iron construction ? 

Examination in architectural qualification may utterly fail here in one of the most 
important and in the most progressive departments of building art, though in the mathematical 
and graphic demonstrations we are on common ground with the engineer, whose qualification 
it is not proposed to test by legal examination and registration. 

The sanitary fitting and drainage of buildings similarly are scientific in principle and of 
great importance to the community at large. The mechanism of ordinary systems of the 
water carriage of soil, and the risks and dangers consequent upon defective workmanship or 
design, demand the fullest attention. The subject already commands a large literature, and 
perhaps more than any other direetly connected with building has improved in nature and 
character under the newer influences of the science of disease prevention. A literary study, 
accompanied by some workshop demonstrations, of plumbing is at the disposal of all students 
of public health and of public and private building, and certificates of examination are already 
issued by various bodies to those practically engaged in sanitary work and to inspectors. The 
architect among these takes his place simply and obediently as a sanitary constructor; it is 
indeed a primary requisite that he should be equipped with knowledge, and this he seeks and 
obtains as necessarily as how to construct without danger to life and limb from mechanical 
failures in his buildings. It is a common requirement of the community, and he cannot 
plead exception to its obligation or peculiarity in its possession. 

We may here again ask the question: Why should the State in the interests of the 
community put architects alone of builders under compulsory examination and registration in 
sanitation? The executant rather than the agent should be the subject first of registration, 
and no voices other than those of lovers of general liberty will be raised against any well- 
considered sanitary efficiency legislation, though I am under the impression that the public 
have at present nearly all the protection needed under a reasonable administration of the 
Public Health and Local Government Acts. 

Each other trade or craft has a literature dealing with its science of ascertained facts 
and laws, and for this purpose only of testing the student's acquaintance with these facts is 
examination in any way effective. Such examination has definite limitations, it cannot be 
thorough owing to want of seope or practical owing to want of experiment, and it may be 
entirely unsuited to the genius of the student subject to it; but, such as it is, we admit its place 
as defining studies of a literary or graphic nature suitable to review, and testing by questions 
and definitions. 

In all it deals solely with the science of building construction, with what can be imparted 
by systems of class teaching or literary education, and in which the text-book or problem 
supplies definite answers to examination questions—that is, a satisfactory and fair basis for 
the question of the examiner, and the answer of the student. The need for this definiteness 
of appeal is absolute, as examination will be obligatory and failure penal, and the candidate 
must be provided with a remedy against error or unfairness on the examiners’ part. 

It is only because I am conscious of the extent of study and of practical scientific training 
open to, necessary to, and involved in each department of the science of building that I emphasise 
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the uncertainty and the insufficiency of such examinations if regarded as qualifying for the 
practice of building art; they may be stepping-stones in a portion of a student’s career, but 
before authority could take upon itself to pronounce “ qualified to practise" upon such tests 
the ultimate standard of professional attainment will have to be lowered seriously. 

Will not the pedantic satisfaction of having schemed and planned a technical examination 
which affects finality replace the higher, more practical, and nseful ideal of opening out to 
students the many roads to be pursued hy observation and practice, for a complete knowledge 
as the goal which we may be content to regard as the object of the Institute examinations ? 


BUSINESS EXAMINATION, 


To the more strictly scientific subject of building construction may be added, ag matter 
for examination of a more problematical character, the subjects which are usually included in 
the term surveying, and which do not imply the use of any art other than that of intelligence 
in the conduct of business operations, contracting forms, estimating, certifying value received, 
proper definition of land and materials by measurement, and possibly also as to conflicts upon 
easements of light and support, and other points related to the law and usage of houses, 
buildings, and estates. 

Qualification in these branches to guide the public is very widely dispersed; it is 
shared by many who are not architects. All these subjects are integral to some forms of 
agency for land, estates and houses, for surveyors and auctioneers, while incidental only 
to architects in the pursuit of their art; in all these matters it must be open to an architect 
to employ and rely on the assistance of those specially expert in the needed branch, and in 
actual practice it is necessarily the case that this results. 

The knowledge precedent to experience in the conduct of such business may be imparted 
by tables and documents, and to that extent tested by examination; but this would compare 
only with a junior and preliminary step in such a series as already exists at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, 

It will be noted that each of these subjects, the study of which can be conducted by 
methods capable of being tested by examination, is scientifie or concerned with business 
economics. So far as they concern public health and safety, qualification in them may be 
considered a matter for legislation by a paternal Government, which has already largely 
regulated building operations by statute; but it will also be observed that these subjects 
affect other practitioners of building to a much greater extent than architects. We have 
dealt as yet with nothing affecting architects as a class which does not affect all others 
engaged in building, therefore no legislation for the public benefit in these matters will 
be effective or just which lays only a few under legal qualification in the conduct of 
building. A registration examination in constructive science will leaye builders, surveyors, 
and engineers free as heretofore to enjoy the liberty of practising building, and deny it to 
architects under the title which truly defines their art and handicraft. 


EXAMINATION IN ARTISTIC QUALIFICATION, 


The architect, however, practises an art combined with science bat as arti i 

. er, ¢ nce, artist he is 
architect, and cannot practise architecture apart from art. The confusion, if not ignorance 
of thought upon this matter which has led to much earnest advocacy of registration would 
have been directed to ends more advantageous to architecture if th . 


. - if th f : * 
more consideration to the nature of the art which gives a title to eget: — — 
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We must now devote some attention to the simple questions, so difficult to answer, what 
is the artistic qualification necessary to an architect ? Secondly, how can this be tested for 
the purpose of registration ? And thirdly, how the public would be damnified by the failure 
of an architect to pass the artistic qualification proposed if he were allowed to practise? And, 
in view of a possible answer, we must then inquire whether it would not be better to delete the 
architectural test from this compulsory Bill and leaye to it a measure for partially testing 
constructive knowledge applicable to all who are responsible for building works. 

1. What, then, are the qualifications in architectural art requisite to an architect—those 
which the public have a right to demand ? 

A strange question this, indeed ; one that certainly should be asked seriously by all of 
us, and one that if not asked and answered may find us some day convicted of insincerity 
where sincerity is essential, and of pretence and ignorance when truth and knowledge should 
express the sum of our life’s ambition and labours. 

A protagonist of the Registration Bill has recently said that it is for the young men that 
this battle is being fought. I fear that this speaker has had no experience of the emulation 
and quickening of high ideals in the exercise of a creative art, or of the poetic delight which 
the contemplation of wonderful designs, and of the fellowship of craftsmanship with their 
creators, stirs in the breast of an architectural student. 

To the young architect the answer to any question as to the artistic qualification 
requisite for his practice cannot be definite ; he will presume an ideal of qualification which is 
a bumble and distant but faithful discipleship of some great master or school of architecture, 
and urge that he must embark on a path of progress in such discipleship to which he sees no 
goal short of his master’s ideal and standard. 

2. I would ask, secondly: is this qualification measurable by examination, measurable 
in marks? And if it is indefinable, visionary and unmarkable, is registration to be denied for 
failure to satisfy the “ General Council ” ? 

We may lay emphasis on the point that a Registration Bill will fail to prove its preamble 
if “ persons requiring professional aid in architecture” cannot by registration “ distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners.” 

The distinction between a real architect and an unreal one, to put it mildly, is to be 
sought, defined, and sanctioned by registration ; so we must ask what are the qualifications in 
the Art of Architecture that the public demand apart from architects’ ideals? The question 
seems to be pertinent, and we could answer it ourselves were we not individuals with notions 
on architecture, good and bad, and on architects qualified and unqualified. The late Mr. G. 
I. Street, of whose repugnance to submit to an architectural examination, conducted in the 
heat of the battle of the styles by « board of classical professors, some of us can judge, when 
lecturing at the Royal Academy, during the term of my studentship, cited, without disapproval, 
4 mediwval instance of royal displeasure with a design being followed by the decapitation of 
the architect. The notions of other persons in authority as to the public demand for qnality 
in architectural design, even in these days, seem to be as emphatic and perhaps as unreason- 
able. The criticism in Parliament by so responsible and eminent a statesman as Sir William 
Harcourt of Mr. Norman Shaw's New Scotland Yard building is to the point, and indicates 
that the difficulty of attempting to define a public standard of artistic qualification is as 
serious as it is to measure a student's ideal. 

But this question is raised and must be settled by a Registration Bill; for an architect 
registered under its provisions will be distinguished by it from an unqualified artist, and some 
standard for this architectural test must of necessity be imagined. This standard has not 
yet been created, and until it is revealed and embodied in some new order or orders of archi- 
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tecture, registered by diagrams in a schedule, and approved by the Privy Council, the short and 
simple preamble of the Registration Bill is incapable of logical defence and impossible of 
practical interpretation. 

I should like to venture answers to the two questions under discussion, such answers as 
may be possible, lest this criticism of the endeavour to assert a fixed qualification in archi- 
tecture should be merely negative or captious. 

I would suggest, in reply to the question, What are the artistic qualifications necessary 
to the architect and reasonably demanded of him by the public ? that the true architect has 
the ability, partly intuitive and partly attained by cultivation, of building beautifully, order- 
ing the aspect of the whole und details to express the satisfactory fulfilment both of purpose 
and pleasure in the building. The qualification of the architect lies in his power to do this, 
for the man who cannot build beautifully is either not an architect at all, or a bad architect, 
and we are not asked to register one or the other, 

To the second question, How is this architectural qualification to be tested by authority ? 
I would reply, There are standards, more or less accepted, which define works of architecture 
ultimately as good or bad; for there are now, and have been in the past, bywords among 
buildings. Dislike and contempt have been poured upon works of art which could not have 
been expressed without some standard of qualification in the public or private mind of the 
“ examiner " for the time being. These expressions of qualification have been neither the 
products of ignorant uncultivation nor the unauthoritative criticisms of those “men in the 
street to whom external architecture so widely appeals. Councils of artists and architects, 
and authorities of State and Church, have severally, under varying circumstances, tested by 
canons of taste and condemned works of architectare, in no hesitation as to the complete 
justification of their test, or as to the impossibility of admitting such monstrosities to be 
examples of that “efficient practice of architecture” now proposed to be registered. 
But are we not all convicted by experience of the swift revolutions of taste and history, 
that all such judgments are open to appeal, new trial, reversal, and quashing? There is a 
supreme court of appeal in architecture, but so slow in its procedure that it recks nothing of 
waiting an era, public opinion raging as it will meanwhile, before allowing the appeal. 
The despised of one generation often becomes the ideal of another. The answer to the 
question being that the test of all efficient building art is an allowed survival of the fittest. 

Architectural qualification, I believe sincerely, is a matter of heart, not of art as usually 
understood. It is in the architect's purpose and earnestness to train his thought truly, and 
to express it without fear of himself or others in his building, that the test of his qualification 
lies ; and where or what is the authority that will presume to examine, register, or deny, 
qualification to a candidate in sincerity and freedom of motive and expression ? For in these lie 
the art of architecture. An artist’s spirit must be free, and without liberty art will die, and 
a limited registered professionalism of partially scientific and business capacity take its place, 
for qualified architects cannot be distinguished from unqualified by legal process. 

The promoters of registration, in their zeal for the status of the business and professional 
man practising as an architect, overlook the greater question, which should outreach personal 
and professional politics, that of the interest of architecture as a fine art, freely expressing 
national thought and life. We shall certainly be judged in the world and history by our 
— —— vis — legal qualifications, and our professions will be justified or 
condemn the art through which we strive as itic 
and genius eons race. : Bek Be ts DOs Ronin earns sas 


We are not at present ashamed of our position as a nation among the families of the 
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world. The freedom of development in ecclesiastical and domestic architecture in these lands 
has secured us a place of honour among nations whose civil and monumental aft is still 
beyond our attainment; but I do not find those who are the leaders, in every architectural 
sense, of the profession of architecture among the promoters and supporters of registration. 
The men whose feeling and practice, whose works and achievements, guide us and point the 
way to further attainment in the art, shun the proposal to define by statutory enactment that 
which they know and feel to be ineapable of such unsympathetic handling. The registration 
movement indeed lacks sympathy both with architecture and architeets in seeking to establish 
a legal test of an indefinite architectural qualification. 


THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF REGISTRATION. 


But the attainment of some test in architecture, difficult as it is, we will suppose to have 
become operative as a means of distinction between qualified and unqualified practitioners. 

I wish, therefore, to inquire, thirdly, how or why the public interest would suffer if a 
would-be architect, having passed the tests in the partially scientific and business portions of 
the examination, but failed in or evaded the artistic tests, were allowed to call himself an 
architect and practise as such ? I cannot think this possibly to be a matter of any materiality 
at all. That all who build should build safely and healthily is of serious importance, and is 
provided for by the Legislature ; but that such buildings should be artistic is another matter, 
and belongs to the sphere of sentiment. It is desirable—it would be delightful if feasible ; but 
no registration will secure it. The Registration Bill, in fact, has to exclude from its own 
operation the greater mass of the buildings of the country exeeated by builders, municipal 
and civil engineers, including that increasing class where no recognised architect is employed 
of great building speculations in our great cities. The Bill does not pretend that it is 
necessary in the public interest that these buildings should be artistic ; would it not therefore 
be well, at once necessary, more generous, and safer in its interests to remove architectural art 
from its scope, and to eliminate it expressly from its examinations and tests as an element of a 
gratuitous character, welcome and desirable where present, but not capable of enforcement 
with penalties as part of the architect’s qualification? Mr. Ellis Marsland, the active 
secretary of the promoters, almost concedes as much in defining the art part of the test as not 
to be insisted upon too strongly. 

We ask, then, sincerely, and for reasons which could be greatly extended, is it not 
practically impossible to retain in 4 measure which is coercive and restrictive, the difficult, 
debatable, and, in my view, impossible, testing of architectural qualification? The art of 
architecture had better be excluded from the Bill, and with it any special application to 
architects. So that the Registration Bill, having ceased to be an architects’ measure, may 
with « useful consistency be extended by its promoters to embrace all the practice of building. 


THE EFFECT OF REGISTRATION ON EDUCATION. 


The case for registration appears to comprehend a limited compulsory education in 
architecture with the effect of a low ideal; and the case against registration to have freedom 
in architectural study and practice with the highest attainable ideal. 

It will be urged that compulsory modicum of education may be insisted upon. If 
confined to that knowledge of building construction capable of being tested by literary exami- 
nation I will agree, provided that the modicum is fairly applied to all who build, without 
conferring any supposed peculiar qualification in architecture. 
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This modicum, in spite of all protests, will beeome the practical maximum of qualification, 
and the consequent effect upon the higher interests of education, that is, those interests 
beyond preparation for examinations, will be disastrous. The modicum must be easy and of 
low pitch, and such must consequently be the future standard level of the architectural 
profession. With a legalised moderation of attainment all educational bodies in these busy 
days will strive in vain; and in whatever interests registration may be promoted, those of 
education cannot be furthered by the creation of an inferior standard to our present indefinite 
mediocrity of attainment. 

The fact that failure to satisfy the Council of Edncation and Registration will be an 
absolute bar to legitimate practice, and that extreme power is vested without appeal in its 
decisions, will, we may be sure, result in a wise and generous leniency. A rigorous standard 
enforced by penalties would be unpopular, and raise an outcry both against the administrators 
and against the principle of registration. Speaking quite broadly and, on my own behalf, 
making every reservation in using the illustration, it will not be possible to apply such a 
standard as at present is employed in the Associateship Final Examination by the R.L.B.A. for 
the purpose of registration. It will not, for example, be allowed to any examiners to say that 
because a candidate fails to define the specific terms of parts of Greek temples, or to write 
correctly the names of architects of centuries past, or to draw from memory the characteristic 
ornaments of dead races, he is not qualified to practise architecture efficiently. 

In all such subjects as history, ornament, and design, it is inevitable that the sanction 
of penalties should involve the easing of the standard. Personally I do not suppose that a 
standard higher than at present maintained by the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Intermediate Examination can be set up, a standard which the profession largely and with 
certainty do not now consider as qualifying for efficient practice. 

This aspect of the effect of a system of compulsory examination has not yet been 
sufficiently considered, as a registration scheme cannot avoid lowering the standard of 
education, and this we cannot certainly now afford to encourage or imply. 


THE RISK AND LIMITATIONS OP EXAMINATIONS IN AKCHITECTURE. 


I cannot pass from this subject of the present condition of the programme of architectural 
education without remarking that a qualifying examination standard other than that of real 
work, which shall combine the results of literary study and practical experience with artistic 
sympathy in design, is impracticable. 

The examination system necessarily separates building construction from architectural 
art, and this is done, of course, in all educational systems which have examinations, such as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ scheme, for their prototype, and I fear to the 
detriment of a consistent study of architectural art. 

Such education for examinations in architecture is upon partial lines, and cannot test 
that combination of artistic power and sympathy with building materials, construction and 
purpose, which is architecture, the separation into two elements dispelling the union in which 
it consists. Is not architecture a mysterious sympathy with building, the revelation of 
hitherto unrevealed ideals in mechanical and practical expression in building art? Can the 
practical art which we cherish, and in which we are judged by the ages, be divorced from the 
building genius of our generation (whatever it may be), and acquired from those surface forms 
and — fables of the past which form the syllabus of art examinations in 
architecture ? 


Examination ideals cannot avoid tending to a pedantic and unpractical view of artistic 
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training, and a system of registration upon such examinations will become a serious and 
constant set-back, if not a death-blow, to hopes for an enlightened reform of architectural 
education. The divorce of Construction from Art, and their treatment as distinct subjects by 
lecturers and in classes, syllabuses and colleges, and by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Examination Board, is perhaps some explanation of the want of progress in an 
artistic and elevated architecture among the main body of young architects, and I think that 
it also has given ground for the proposed apotheosis of architectural education by coercive 
statutory examination, providing a point du départ for a registration movement. 


PRESENT NERD FOR FREEDOM WITHOUT REGISTRATION. 


Architecture, to have fair play, must regain for herself recognition as the art of building, 
her only test and appeal being through the expression of enlightened thought in building * 
work of all kinds; therefore the proposed restriction of her exercise to a limited class, qualified 
and entitled by a set method of education for examination, will deprive her of the freedom of 
scope which is necessary for the regeneration of the arts of building at large. 

Architectural education is clearly not in a fit condition in England yet to be crystallised into 
a rigid system. Upon the spontaneous freedom of our methods, upon the perfect liberty for 
the exercise of genius and taste wherever existing or felt, have risen up among us modern 
schools of ecclesiastical, domestic and decorative architecture which the more academic 
methods of Continental schools have wholly failed to produce. The English work of the past . 
half-century that has excited emulation in foreign countries was evolved at home in fiery 
artistic controversy of great interest—controversy for which there will be no room with an 
examination board. 

A consideration of the motive forces which have stimulated this growth will show how 
frequently the impetus has come from the research, interest and building work of many who 
were not strictly within the pale of professional architects, but who felt and enjoyed the open 7 
liberty of practice and thought. Are we not liberal enough to share in the artistic brother- y 
hood which knows no professional limitations, and feel the fellowship of admiration for anyone x 
who produces work of artistic force or simplicity of appeal? Let us not take architecture out 
of the category of liberal arts and confine its exercise to a close corporation, such as a 
barristers’ inn, or an attorneys’ roll-keeping society with its unpleasant associations. 

Is the world as ignorant and unable to distinguish real architects from unreal, as the 
promoters of registration affirm ?—an assumption uncertain and unsafe, and, indeed, contrary 
to the public interest ; and does not every man exercise his own responsibility in the selection 
of agents and advisers? Can we not rather hope that a widening and deepening 
enthusiasm for architectural art, and a greater attainment to sympathy with it, both in 
education and practice, will so mark the work of the true architect, that everywhere he may 
be content to rely upon the freedom of action open to all artists, rather than upon a legal 
title of no architectural value, and build so as to earn for himself that larger reputation and 
emolument that he perhaps secretly desires? In so doing he can exhibit in his work the 
subtle and not easily defined sympathy with building art, which is the true mark of the 
architect, and which I am persuaded the public of to-day and to-morrow will not be slow to 
recognise. 

In business qualification and capacity the public can well be trusted to look after its 
own interests in selecting advisers. 

In increased scientific education and qualification, let us join with all who will strengthen 
existing legislation in wise directions. * 
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In professional matters, and in union for self-defence against unworthy practitioners, let 
us strengthen the hands of the Institute and appreciate the value of its influential, if more 
private efforts, to raise the personal standard of respect for and in the profession. 

And in educational matters let us preserve as of incalculable importance the free and 
fall attainment of architectural sympathy with all noble building, by all means of study, 
without supposed limit of qualification, and let us finally unite with each other in more 
earnest brotherly sympathy as the exponents of one of the most permanent means of national 
expression, grateful for its universality and for the invigorating freedom of the exercise of 
noble ideals in building art. 


THE STATUTORY TRAINING AND REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
By W. Howarp Sera-Surru. 


Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects, tath February 1904. 


T is doubtless due to the English love of sport that the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
| tectural Society has pitched upon the two supposed champions of the opposing forces 
in the registration campaign to fight it out in the central arena of Leeds. We can 
at any rate reckon on your equally innate love of fair-play in forming a judgment as to the 
merits of the arguments advanced on either side. My admiration and respect for my 
old friend and opponent is my measure of the honour done in selecting me to greet him on 
this occasion. Had not so powerful an advocate been forthcoming for the opposition, the 
registration movement would not have made the vast and rapid advance it has recently 
shown. This fact is at once the most eloquent evidence of its soundness and the certainty of 
its realisation. 

Your Society is so well up in the history and literature of the question that I shall not 
attempt to reiterate many of the arguments recently advanced in the columns of The Times 
and of the Institute Journan (in reply to those put forward by the Council). These letters, 
and some other publications, including addresses by your own Presidents, fairly cover the 
ground in answer to the objections of our opponents. I leave readers to say which side has 
offered the largest array of facts and the most convincing reasons for their opinion. ‘To-night 
I purpose taking wider ground. 

Like the Quaker who said he would fight for his principle of “ peace at any price,” 
a retiring disposition such as mine has been forced into action; but still clings more to the 
points of agreement than to those of contention. What, then, is the main point of agreement ? 
This certainly, that a well-trained man is a better architect than the same man without 
a sound professional education. The battle rages round the question whether tests of the 
training should be applied with a view to granting a diploma; whether those tests should 
include art, and whether they should be optional or compulsory. We believe our opponents 
agree to the first proposition, but resist the other two. In the ranks of architecture there has 
happily arisen a strong reaction against the assumption that a man who is well qualified 
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in construction and sanitary science is an architect apart from his possession, or non- 
possession, of designing power—a cultivated taste and skill in representing his ideas on paper. 
We hold that, failing any art qualification, a person has no right to the title of architect. It 
is objected that artistic qualifications cannot effectively be brought to the test of examination. 
The enthusiasm for the art side of our calling is fascinating and contagious, and this fascina- 
tion is so irresistibly felt by many young architects who have not the ballast of a professional 
experience, that it constitutes a very real danger to the future of architecture; for let us 
remember—(1) that a man is not necessarily any the worse designer because he is a good 
builder; (2) that we cannot regulate the training of the profession generally on the lines of 
the experience of a few exceptionally able men who have attained distinction—in spite, perhaps, 
of an imperfect knowledge of econstruction—by the sheer force of their originality and 
skill as designers. It is absurd to say that such men would have been excluded by the 
proposed tests; we must deal, as in all other professions, with the average man and establish 
a curriculum which will raise the standard of the craft generally. 

We are essentially and notoriously a practical people, and therefore the men who obtain 
the largest practice will be those who combine with considerable artistic ability exceptional 
technical knowledge and capacity for the multifarious business of which every architect's 
practice is, and must ever be, largely composed. But very many men whose works dcclare 
them to be absolutely devoid of taste or power to design, manage to obtain and keep a good 
practice. Why? For the simple reason that every client can recognise business and con- 
structive ability, but comparatively few want good design, or can discriminate between the 
good and bad; hence the great importance of an art test as a qualification to practise, if 
British architecture is to make progress. 

In an art such as architecture, which is as costly as it is unalterable, the matters of 
primary importance to the public must ever be good planning, economical and good construe- 
tion, durability of material, and excellence of the drainage, water supply, ventilation and 
heating arrangements. These requirements are felt even more forcibly by the majority 
of our provincial brethren, who are bound to be all-round men, and by those who fill the 
posts of architects and surveyors to County Councils, and the rural and urban authorities, 
posts which involve such great responsibility for the health of the public. Once satisfy 
the public that we are competent to control all branches of the building trades, and in other 
matters—in connection with contracts, building regulations, &«.—to satisfy their interests, 
and we have at once created a basis of employment in which our artistic acquirements will find 
their opportunities. To pose as great artists does us more harm than good, for there is a 
firm conviction in the public mind that the more artistic the less practical and business-like 
a man is. Herein lies the mistake in the analogy too often drawn between architects, 
painters, and sculptors. Away with the unworthy and ungenerous taunt that this movement 
for a higher standard of education emanates from those who regard architecture mainly as a 
business. We all practise it as a livelihood. But, even were it not so, the fact that those 
whose practice is mainly utilitarian should be foremost in claiming a better standard in both 
the art and the science is of the happiest augury in the future interests of the art. 

Why do the public so often apply to builders direct for much important work instead of 
approaching architects? And why do our public bodies employ surveyors and engineers to 
design our public buildings? Unquestionably because they do not believe the attainments 
of architects are, as regards construction, superior, if equal, to those of builders, engineers, 
or surveyors. 

Let me now reply very briefly to the arguments advanced by the distinguished President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in his Opening Address of the Session. 
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In the first place, we believe Mr. Aston Webb has altogether under-estimated the 
grievances of the profession, and the proportion of architects who favour registration, 
especially amongst the members of this Institute, It is not merely provincial architects who 
feel the injustice of competition with unqualified men. Moreover, it is impossible, under 
present conditions, to penalise unprincipled and unprofessional conduct. The growth of 
opinion in this direction has been very rapid of late, and the knowledge that the duller and 
more lazy boys are now destined for architecture, nearly all other professions being closed, is 
having a material effect in this direction. 

This favourable opinion towards registration is shared, we happen to know, by many 
artists equal in ability to any who are opposed, while many more are sitting on the fence, and 
many others among our opponents are not artists. We do not dispute the fact that a con- 
siderable proportion of the more successful men are against us, but they form a very small 
minority of the whole profession, While a real grievance exists, however, which affects the 
average architect, the required reform should be in the interests of the vast majority. Parlia- 
ment will only require that the bulk of professional opinion, especially that of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, be favourable before granting the necessary Act. The registra- 
tion of every profession has been carried out in the face of strenuous opposition from the 
majority of its London leaders; but the benefits which the working of the Registration Acts 
have achieved, particularly in improved confidenee of the public, have quickly converted these 
opponents. 

With farther reference to the arguments that “ genius and position ought to count above 
numbers,” we would remind The Builder that the history of civilisation gives an emphatic 
contradiction to the proposition. Reform has almost uniformly been wrung from those in 
power with the utmost difficulty, The natural tendency of aristocracy is conservatism, and 
nothing illustrates this fact more clearly than the history of the various Acts which have 
reformed our great professions in the direction of higher training and the expulsion of un- 
worthy members. If we cannot admire the work of all who believe in registration there is no 
reason why we should not respect their judgment in this matter. 

These more able and fortunate architects, as we can readily understand, are, as a rule, 
so engrossed in their large practice that they can give little heed to other subjects. 

We strongly support a closer relationship of the arts of painting, sculpture, and decora- 
tion with architecture. It may be true that registration would not benefit these imitative and 
graphic arts; but we contend that these classes of artists, great as is our respect for them, 
are not competent to guide our opinion as to whether the training in an art, such as archi- 
tecture, should be compulsory, an art in which the training differs so essentially, and where 
incompetence is fraught with sueh serious risks to the interests of the public as regards 
comfort, economy, and health. Believing as we do that the compulsory training of all archi- 
tects would raise the standard of art, we hold that it would draw us nearer these sister 
arts rather than separate us from them. 

We have no wish to shackle art, nor would registration do so, beyond refusing the title 
of architect to untrained men. 

Now the common ground of agreement we bave referred to is all we need whereon to 
found our plea for reform. We have no cut-and-dried theory as to the character of the training. 
If the proposed body of experts lately called together by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (as referred to in his Opening Address), in alliance with the Institute and 
its Board of Examiners, should succeed in establishing a more competent standard of training 
throughout the country, it will have earned universal honour and the gratitude of the 
profession, But whatever be the curriculum, we trust that a thorough knowledge of building 
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construction will ever go hand in hand with drawing and design. Whether the schools should 

be academic, practical, or artistic, or a combination of these characters, does not, however, 

affect our present question. At all cost we must retain (as we do now, but shall be powerless 

to do later on) the curriculum of our schools under the control of architects, and not allow it —* 
to pass into the hands of general educational bodies. So far there are only two universities | 
granting degrees in architecture, and although these are not statutory licences to adopt the 

title of “ Architect,” they are evidences to the public that their holders are highly trained 
men, and, as the curriculum and the examinations in these two instances are laid down and 
conducted by architects, we may accept them as satisfactory, if followed up by « term of 
practical experience in an architect's office. 

The University of London and the Victoria University are contemplating the establish- 
ment of a similar degree; but it is to be hoped that the Senate of the former may agree to a 
joint examining board of the Institute and the University pursaant to the powers given them Jz 
under the statutes. 

This reference to examinations recalls the statement made at a recent meeting of the 
Architectural Association by Mr. Carde, to the effect that there was a reaction on all sides 
against examinations as a test of education. I am glad to hear this, if, as I understand, the 
aim of the reaction is reform of the abuse of what is still held by all the highest authorities, 
notwithstanding its fallibility, to be the only practicable method of ascertaining whether 
4 student has made profitable use of his opportunities. 

We all know that it is the most valuable and necessary things which suffer the worst 
abuse; and educational examinations are no exception to the rule, It is merely “ pass" or 
qualifying, and not competitive, examinations with which we are concerned ; those, we mean, 
in which the object is to insure a certain standard ; to sift out incapacity, and to ascertain 
that candidates have gone through a certain process of education. - 

Examinations are effective as stimulants, they serve as guides, and turn the energies into : 
a definite channel. When «a man is shown’ his work and is started in the way to do it, he 
becomes quite another being. Besides, examination shows what is meant by knowing a 
subject. They also oblige a person to be able to produce his knowledge, and encourage him to 
bring it out in a terse and lucid style. They give no credit to loose or floating knowledge. 

Pursuing the subject, and referring especially to art examinations, the Royal Academy 
finds it necessary to ascertain by this means whether its students are fit to profit by its 
instruction; and the Royal College of Art, where Professor Pite so ably occupies the Chair of 
Architecture, not only has an entrance examination, but tests its pupils at various stages of 
their studies, and, I presume, grants then a diploma as efficient art instructors when those 
studies are ended, 

Now, it appears to me that we could not do better than follow the lead of the authorities 
of the Royal College of Art and the Royal Academy, by imposing similar art tests on architee- 
tural students wishing to enter our various schools, and thus ascertain at the outset of their 
careers whether they have any capacity for architecture. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects might admit to their examinations those only who had passed through schools in 
which such entrance examinations existed. Were these entrance tests well devised, more 
would be done towards achieving a higher standard in design throughout the profession than 
by any other means, So much as a guarantee of training. hen let our Fellowship be an 
Honours degree in design, open to all whose executed works proclaimed them worthy of the 
distinction. So long as the policy of the Institute is to promote art by conferring its highest 
marks of favour upon those whose works prove them to be the best architects, the Institute 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose by supporting this movement. The number of 
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men qualifying in the various schools under a system of registration will be far larger than 
now, and there is every reason to believe they will be keen candidates for membership. 

Costly education is the most valuable property a man can possess, and we are merely 
proposing to safeguard the rights of this property, a principle universally admitted by the 
Legislature, 

It is interesting and instructive to read the history of this question of an architectural 
diploma as discussed in the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Architectural 
Association meetings between the years 1855 and 1890. Those discussions mainly arose, as 
we all know, out of a memorial from the students themselves, the Architectural Association 
praying the Institute, as the senior body, to establish examinations, in the following terms :— 

“ The members felt the necessity of something like a diploma, and they were willing to 
submit to an examination to obtain an opinion on their professional merits and attainments. 
They were exposed to competition, and that competition could only be met by showing that 
architects possessed superior attainments beyond the reach of those with whom they had to 
compete for public favour. With regard to the future of architecture, the great object to be 
desired was a test by examination, which would eventually serve as a basis for the issue of 
such a diploma as should certify that the holder is fully qualified to practise.” 

After a vast amount of opposition in high quarters, these examinations were instituted, 
and the ever-growing demand proves that they are a felt need. And bear in mind that this 
opinion is not ours alone, but is that of more than one International Congress of Architects, 
and, we believe, of the majority of the members of the Institute and its Allied Societies. As 
Professor Simpson said at the recent discussion at the Architectural Association meeting : 
“ Whatever was done in architectural education must be on practical lines, and such as were 
suited to the conditions of everyday life, and to work we are called on to do now; and must 
not in any way attempt to revive methods of teaching which some hundreds of years ago 
were satisfactory. The conditions had totally changed. An architect needs imagination to 
conceive, as well as knowledge of building construction to carry out, his ideas, and a know- 
ledge of drawing to express them properly.” All three requirements, we are bold to say, can 
be examined, not as to degree, but as to character. 

But a new objection has lately appeared. It is asked whether we have studied the 
disastrous effects legal registration will have on the Institute. Such a question should give 
us pause, for although the Royal Institute of British Architects cannot be said to be repre- 
sentative of the whole profession, it is a most powerful factor for progress and rightness in 
the architectural world. 

It is said that, in the event of this Registration Act, young architects, even when examined 
by the Institute, would rest content with the legal diploma entitling to practise, and would not 
seek membership of that body. Precedents do not confirm this pessimistic view. On the 
contrary, the Royal College of Surgeons blocked the Medical Reform Act of 1858, to within a 
few wonths of its passing, on this very ground, but the result of the Act was largely to enhance 
its revenue from the examinations, as well as its status, notwithstanding that there were at that 
time not less than twenty-one examining bodies in competition with the College. We have in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a body which, if the necessary powers are obtained 
may at the present time secure the examining of all architects for the statutory diplom ‘ 
The result of such an Act would probably be to make the Fellowship practically 2 a 
architects seeking appointments to important corporate bodies. I have no shadow of doubt 
that the accession of income from the examination fees would enable us to pay our — 
and at the same time to reduce the subscription both of Fellows and Associates to on hale 
which policy would probably result in doubling the membership. — 
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In 1902-8 the income of the Royal College of Surgeons from examiners’ fees was £14,565, 
and after deducting examiners’ fees, £8,050, there was a balance of profit of £6,315. The 
College has now twenty-four competitors. The Law Society, which was charged by the 
Solicitors Act with the sole right of examining for qualification to practise, gives no title to 
its members, yet with fees of two guineas for the 3,411 town members, and one guinea for 
provincial, it has obtained a membership of 7,822 out of a roll of 16,208 practising solicitors, 
and showed last year a balance of income over expenditure of £6,541, after paying all 
examiners’ fees. 

Finally, it is urged that our movement, if successful, will destroy the little cohesion at 
present existing among architects, and our opponents even threaten secession from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects! This is scarcely a dignified or English method of arguing an 
important question, If the vast majority desire registration we must adopt it, and under the 
proper safeguards (which, no doubt, any Bill drawn by the Institute would contain), all 
the interests of art, the Institute, the public, and the profession, will be provided for, and we 
venture to predict that a common standard of qualification, so far from disintegrating, would 
cement our scattered units in the bonds of mutual confidence, respect, and brotherhood. All 
other efforts have failed to achieve this. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Election of the Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Special General Meeting summoned in 
with By-law 64 for the purpose of 
electing the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year was duly held Iast Monday, and resulted in 
the unanimous election of the Council's nominee, 
M. Auguste Choisy | Hon. Corr..M.). After moving 
the Resolution as printed on the notice-paper, 
the President briefly touched on M. Choisy's 
claims to the honour as the author of literary 
works “ tending,” in the words of the regulation, 
“to promote or facilitate the knowledge of archi- 
tecture or the various branches of science con- 
nected therewith,” 

M. Choisy, born in 1841, is the son of an archi- 
tect. He studied art at the Polytechnic School, 
Paris, under the eminent master, Léonce Ray- 
naud, At the aye of twenty-two he entered the 
Service des Ponts et Chaussées, and devoted his 
leisure to architectural study. Travelling in Italy, 
dicily, and Greece, he studied the Roman methods 
of construction, and gave to students the benefit 
thereof in his “Art of Building among the 
Romans,” published in 1873. In 1882 ap 
the result of further studies, “The Art of Build- 
ing among the Byrantines.“ His lectures on 
architectural history at the School of the Ponts et 
Chaussées suggested his great work “ The History 
of Architecture,” which took over twenty years in 
accomplishment, appearing in 1898." Others of 
his works are “Studies in Greek Architecture,” 
published in 1884, and his latest, “The Art of 
Building among the Veyptians, reviewed by 
Mr. Phend Spiers in the Jovrnan for the 23rd 
Jannary last. A Paper on “ Byzantine Archi- 
tecture’ was contributed by M. Choisy to the 
Institute Tnaysacrions of 1892. 

The following is the Resolution at the 
Meeting:—" That, subject to His Majesty's 
gracious sanction, the Koyal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be presented this year 


* See review by Professor Altehison, RA, Jovnxan for 
10th Deo. 1408, 
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to M. Auguste Choisy | How, Corr, Mj, Inspecteur- 
Général honoraire des Ponts at Chaussées, Paris." 


The Fellowsbip Question. 

The first business on the Paper at the General 
Meeting last Monday, after the election of mem- 
bers, related to the question of the election of 
Fellows, and resolutions proposing alterations in 
the By-laws governing the elections were brought 
forward by the President on behalf of the Council. 
In introducing them, the Pnestoryr stated that 
there had been considerable feeling about the 
matter, and that dissatisfaction bad been expressed 
at the way in which Fellows were at present 
elected. It was thought by many that the time 
had arrived when candidates for the Fellowship 
should, except in very special cases, be chosen 
only from the ranks of the Associates, in order to 
carry out the resolution formed by the Institute 
some years ago, that gentlemen seeking election 
as Fellows should be required to pass such an 
examination as was considered by architects 
desirable for those who were practising their pro- 
fession. This could be best done, it was con- 
sidered, by requiring all candidates for the 
Fellowship to pass first of all through the ranks 
of the Associates. In order to bring this about, 
some notice must be given, as there weredoubtless 
many architects whom they could hardly expect 
to enter for the examination, and yet whom they 
should be very sorry not to include in the ranks 
of the Institute. 1t was therefore proposed that 
after the Slst of December 1906, every person, 
except in cases of specially distinguished men, 
should pass through the ranks of the Associates 
before being admitted as « Fellow, and this was 
what the Council asked the General Body to agree 
to, ‘The Resolutions, notice of which had already 
been given, were then moved by the President as 
—— the 

“That necessary alterations to the By- 
laws be drafted and submitted to a Special 
General Meeting to provide that after the 
Slst December 1906 every person desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow shall be required 
to have passed the Exemination or Exami- 
nations qualifying him as an Associate ; 
but pli grates circumstances, the 
Cowy ve power to dispense with 
such Examination Big bebe Keer my 

“Farther, that during the intervening period 
the doors to the Fellowship be opened 
wider than at present, so that no reputable 
architect eligible under the charter for 
election who desires to join the Institute 
as a Fellow should be debarred from doing 
#0." 


In reply to Mr, T. H. Warsox (FJ, the Puust- 
beNT stated that the Resolutions were brought 
forward merely to ascertain the opinion of the 
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Institute generally on the question. The pro- There were too many com too 


position entailed alterations in the By-laws, which 
would have to come before the General Body on 
a subsequent occasion and be passed by the re- 
quisite majority. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippieton [A.) asked for more 
definite information as to what was meant by 
opening the door of the Institute wider. Was it 
intended, for instance, to admit persons who 
would not be admitted under ordinary circum- 
stances ? 

Mr, Tuomas Buasnin, (F.) said he had taken 
considerable interest in the question, and had felt 
for a long time that much too small a proportion 
of the practising architects were being admitted 
into the Institute. He confessed, however, that 
he did not like the present proposal. It meant 
apparently that for the next two years they were 
to admit persons to the Fellowship bya very much 
easier process than had been the case hitherto. 
This would lead to a very undesirable state of 
—* it would be thrown in the teeth of Fellows 
so admitted that they had been let in by a back 
door, us it were, without passing the ordeal that 
others had had to pass. His own view was that 
without any formal resolution they should let it 
be known, as it was not known at t, that 
practising architects who were fully qualified 
would be welcome. That was all that was wanted. 
EK difficulty, every discouragement that there 
had was of their own creation. He had had 
— oxperien na on bee — and he knew 

at persons fully qualifi properly recom- 
mended had been put through a ind of inf 
examination at the Council and rejected without, 
in his judgment, sufficient reason. The present 
Pp seemed to show that to some extent he 
had been right in his view. He thought it most 
undesirable that there should be a resolution 
standing upon the Minutes of the Institute that 
during a certain period they should admit to the 
Fellowship persons with fewer credentials—less 
weighty credentials—than had hitherto been re- 
quired. His own opinion at the present moment 
was that there was no such rush to come into the 
Institute as they seemed to apprehend; and he 
did not think that a resolution of that kind would 
have the effect of bringing men in who would not 

ise have come in. There were many archi- 
tects outside the Institute whom they esteemed 
very highly, and he thought it would be a wise 
thing for the Council to ascertain why they held 
aloof. For a long time he bad hesitated, and, as a 
rule, had declined to sign the papors of anybody, 
because he felt that the criticism which their 
candidature passed through before the Council 
was not such as the Charter contemplated or the 
By-laws warranted, or such ag was wise, looking 
to their position san Institute. It was impossible 
to say that the Institute represented the profession 
in the degree and to the extent that they wished. 


many 
creditable men outside, who if they would come 
in would mske the Institute strong. The fact 
that they were not members made the Institute 
weak. What the Council should do was to make 
it clear that they welcomed the good and the 
qualified persons, that is to say, persons qualified 
under the Charter. The speaker coneluded by 
suggesting the formation of a Committee to con- 
sider the steps that ouglt to be taken to bring 
this about. 

Mr. Wittaam Woopwaxp [4.) said he differed 
from Mr. Blashill. He thought that, as they had 
in the past left to the Council the seicction of 
men as Fellows, who had enterod without passing 
an examination—and he assumed that the Coun 
had carefully examined their qualifications—in 
the same way they would be perfectly safe during 
the proposed interval of two years in leaving the - 
nomimations to the Fellowship in the hands of 
those who had hitherto used their diseretion in 
a way which had certainly brought no discredit to 
the Institute. This was not # friendly invitation 
to men whé were now outside the titute to 
become Fellows, but it was a reminder that, after 
the date specified, no man would be able to enter 
the Institute whe had not passed the examination 
for the Associateship. That was the important 
part of the matter. He thought himself, and he 
was oxpressing also the views of two or three 
others who had spoken to bin upon the subject, 
that this was « matter which should be passed in 
the way it had been brought before them. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson [A.) said that some of those 
who in middle life had elected to pass through the 
mill and become Associates felt that they were 
especially indebted for the care that been 
exercised in the admissions to Fellowship, to pre- 
vent others entering, as it were, by a side door, 
He did not see, however, unless that care and that 
particularity ceased to be exercised, how the door 
of the Institute was to be opened to those who 
were now outside. They were all most desirous 
that their ranks should be swelled to the utmost 
extent, and that all architects of reputable charac- 
ter and experience should enter into the Fellow- 
ship. But it wonld be a very unwise thing to 
hint in any way that the care and restrictions 
which had had good effect in the past were for a 
time to be suspended, He suggested that the 
second part of the resolution be omitted. 

Mr. Paut Wareesousr, M.A. [/.), asked 
whether the necessities of the case in relation to 
the second clause might not be met by making it 
an instruction to the Council and to the Allied 
Societies, instead of passing it in the form of a 
resolution. It occurred to him that, as now 
worded, in the event of an architect being shut 
out on application during these intervening years, 
a slur would be cast upon him; and the 
rejected candidate would have no option but to 
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assume that he was looked npon as a disreputable 
architect. For that reasou, if for no other, the 
clanse should either be reworded or treated as a 
sort of private instruction, 

Professor Benesrony Prre [7%] suggested that 
the proposed opening of the doors only needed to 
be explained, and then it could be left out of the 
resolution. There was a feeling abroad, he be- 
lieved, that the Council exercised a sort of closing 
of the door upon applicanty for the Fellowship ; 
that to be a Fellow required a higher qualification 
in architecture than to be an Associate. The 
Council desired, however, and had desired for some 
yoars—pace Mr. Blashill—merely to fulfil the 
obligations of the Charter, which provided that 
every reputable practitioner who had been in 
practice for seven years was eligible. They asked 
for drawings, under regulations made in sccord- 
ance with the Iy-laws, in order to satisfy them- 
selves that the applicant for Fellowship was an 
architect in act ractice, and conducted his 

ractice himself. He therefore had to show 
—— that he had done himself, and photo- 
graphs of his buildings. The point of the resolu- 
tion was to make it clear that the application for 
Fellowship sceompanied by drawings was not in 
any way an artistic difficulty, that it was not an 
artistic examination, and that the Council did not 
sit upon those works ¢ritically. The intention of 
the resolution was—that —— reputable archi- 
tect who had been in practice for seven years was 
to be welcomed within the Institute, in order to 
make the Institute more widely tative of 
the existing practitioners af the art. After the 
period of two yoars applicants for the Fellowship 
would have to pags the iateship examination, 
Hore aguin, indeed, their artistic capacities would 
scarcely be put to any test —it was simply their ordi- 
nary workmanlike dealing with everyday problems 
that they would be set to satisfy the Examination 
Board in, The speaker concluded by urging 
Associates of old standing to send in their appli- 
cations for the Fellowship. 

Mr. H. Hanowicke Lasoston [F.), referring 
to the first part of tho resolution, observed that 
he entered as an Associate in 1881, before the 
present qualifying examination was instituted, 
Should he be required to pags this examination 
before he could be admitted as a Fellow ? If that 
were the case, he contended, he and Associates 
similarly situated would be deprived of their 
constitutional right to —— to the Fellowship 
if otherwise eligible. He asked that the point be 
made perfectly clear, for iy Rotary not only pro- 
posing that curtain changes in the By-laws should 

submitted to a Special Meeting for adoption, 
but they were committing the whole body of 
members to a principle. 

Mr. A. Saxox Syune [ J") proposed that the 
second paragraph of the resolution be omitted. 
If the door were opened wider be was afraid 
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members would get in who were not quite de- 
sirable. Considering the applications the Council 
would receive, and have to refuse, in the interest 
of the Council themselves this proposal should be 
put rather as an instruction, as a sort of general 
hint, and not as a formal resolution. 

Mr. Jons Starenr, Vice-President, agreed that the 
second of the resolution was hardly a matter 
for the meeting, because the resolution under 
which the Council acted was not framed by the 
General Body but by the Council themselves, It 
would be better to leave it to the Council, as had 
been suggested. With regard to the point men- 
tioned by Mr. Langston, there was a certain 
amount of ambiguity about the wording, But if 
there was no qualifying examination at the time 
un Associate was elected, he did not think the 
Council or the General Body had any right to 
ny ee he could not go to Fellowship if he 


wished. 

This point was spoken upon by subsequent 
speakers, and it was ultimately agreed to treat the 
spied Gs tig Sok, ea the ropsaal of Me lL 

to the first, on the pro Oe: Fae: 
Langston, seconded by Professor Beresford Pite, 
the Meeting agreed to insert the words “or shall 
be elected from the ranks of the Associates ”’ after 
the words * Examinations qualifying him as an 
Associate." The Resolution finally passed with 
these words inserted. 

Mr. Mavnice B. Apams [#.) said he did not 
quite gather whether the present system of ascer- 
—— — for the Fellowship their 
capabilities as architects, by examining drawings 
and photographs, was to be continued, or whether 
by opening the door wide it was to be implied that 
these things were not to be asked for. 1t seemed 
* him eg — — * ai drawings and 

otographs s) requi © remembared 
the case of a candidate who was oxcinded—a man 
who occupied the —— of mayor of the town 

in every way a desirable man ; 

but the fact that he had to present the Institute with 
— and drawings of his buildings quite 
loored lis candidature as a Fellow—and quite 

rightly too, he thought, because the Institute wus 
a body of architects. He thought the second part 
of the resolution would be rather unwise. On the 
one hand there were outsiders, eminently artistic 
architects, whom apparently they could not induce 
to come in; ani then there were others who 
searcely ranked as architects at all, and yet for 
some reasons they should like to have them there, 
if it was only to have a sort of lien u their 
conduct, for that really was a not unimportant 
feature in belonging to such a Society as theirs. 
They did not want to hawk the Fellowship round 
to people ; but could they not in some way find 
out means of making it known to every one 
that they really wanted them to come in? He 
quite agreed with the first part of the resolution ; 
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in fact the first part was inevitable. As he 
understood the President, the reason why this 
matter was brought before them that evening was 
in order to ascertain what the rank and file of the 
Institute thought on the subject; he hoped that 
under no circumstances they give up the 
practice of having drawings and photographs, so 
that they might be sure of getting architects in 
their ranks rather than auctioneers and the like. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [4.) proposed that the 
second raph should read: “ Further, that 
during the intervening period no reputable srchi- 
tect eligible under the Charter for election who 
Cents} Sates derae seer n Fellow shall be 
debarred from doing so." That, he thought, 
would get over the objection which many members 
besides himself felt on reading this paragraph. 

Mr. Enwunp Wooptrorpr, M.A. [F.), said he 
felt it would be better to leave out the second 
resolution altogether. The resolution, he thought, 
was the result of the past action of the Council in 
sometimes debarring candidates from being put 
forward as Fellows, without knowing anything 
about them. He felt strongly on the matter, 
because he—and also one or two members of the 
Council present, though they had not referred to 
it—had put forward candidates from the City who 
had been rejected without proper cause. One of 
their most respected members, who had now passed 
away, was very much hurt on this account. For 
many years past there had been a feeling of great 
soreness at the action of the Council with 
to people who were not admitted, but who certainly 
ought to re ee — aS —— felt it 
so strongly that they ined to propose 
other le. He thought the Council hid not 
want this instruction at all, If they wanted any 
one in, they could let him know that he would be 
admitted if he came forward. This, however, 
might possibly set some of the most desirable 
men against coming in. 

Mr. Hvew Sraxnes [J.) said he thonght it 
very undesirable that the second resolution ould 
go out to the public, It would be better to ap- 

suitable candidates and let them know 
that the Council would consider their applications 
with a certain amount of favour. It would be 
infra diy. for the Council to do this; but if thoy 
could refer this matter to the Practice Committee, 
inviting them to communicate with the Allied 
Societies, they might, after a month or two, settle 
upon a list of reputable people whom thay should 
invite unofficially. 

Mr. Wintiam Woopwaup [4.) thought the pro- 
position made by the Inst absolutely im- 
— If they were to do it at all, it must be 

e on a printed form and be communicated to 
cad member and every architect in the kingdom. 

Mr. Dovonass Maturws [F.) suggested that 
some of the present Associates should be commn- 
nicated with and urged to proceed to the Fellow- 
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ship. ‘That might help to ise the Fellow- 
ship, and suggest to those who were not Associates 
to take the opportanity of —— Fellows. 

In reply to Professor Prre, the Presipent 
said he thought Mr. Bropre’s amendment a good 
one, which might be accepted. 

Mr. Pave Warrnnouss [/] said he should be 
glad to support the amendment if the word 
ne —— eonld go also. 

. Bropire agreed, and the resolution, as 
ainended, was read as follows :—* Further, that 
during the intervening period no urchitect eligible 
under the Charter for election who desires to join 
the Institute as a Fellow shall be debarred from 


ing #0. 

The Puestpest objected to the latter part of 
the Resolution as being open to the interpretation 
that eligible candidates were at present debarred 
from joining the Institute, which was not the case, 

Mr. Fuaxk Lrsaman [4.) thonght it would be 
sas — the — — — 

r. Dovetass Maraews [F.] 5 that 
the President's objection could be met by alter- 
ing the resolution as follows: “Further, that 
during the intervening — every arehiteet 
eligible under the Charter for election who desires 
to join the Institute as a Fellow should be en- 
couraged to do sb." 

Mr. Brasntne agreed that the resolution might 
be passed in that form. 

Mr. Bropie withdrawing his amendment, Mr. 
Douglass Mathews's, seconded by Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, was put from the Chair and carried 
unanimously, 


. Amended “‘ Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions.” 


The Meeting then proceedod to the consideration 
of the following amendments to the Paper of 
“Snaggestions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions " :— 

— ve to read as follows : 

“To draw up the iculars and condi- 
tions (as far as possible in accordance with 
the principles herein set forth) as Instructions 
to Competitors, and also to advise upon the 
question of cost and the amount and appor- 
tionment of the premiom or premiums. 

Note.—In drawing up the Instrnetions to Com- 

titors it is desirabl e to divide them into two 

istinct classes ‘ 

(i.) Conditions—i.e, those which must be strictly 
adhered to. 

(ii.) Suggestions—i.e. those which are merely 
optional or of a suggestive character,” 

Clause 7: Delete entirely. [- r 

Renumber clauses 8, 9, 10, 11 as 7, 8, 9, 10 


respectively. 
Clause 12: Delete all first paragraph and re- 


number the second paragraph beginning “It ig 
essential . . .”’ as clause 11, 
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Add the following clause as the new clause 12 :— 


The anthor of the design placed first by 
the assessor or assessors should be employed 
to carry out the work, and he should be paid 
in accordance with the Schedule of Profes- 
sional Practice as to the Charges of Architects 
sanctioned and published by the Royal Insti- 
tute, Ifno instructions are given to him to 
proceed within twelve months from the date 
of selection, or if the proposed works are 
abandoned by the promoters, then the selected 
architect should receive payment for his ser- 
vices in connection with the preparation of 
the competition drawings of a sum equal to 
1} per cent. on the amount of the estimated 
expenditure. 


Mr. Saxox Sxxiu. Fo asked if he could move 
an addition to clause 1 of the * Suggestions.” 

The Presipest said it would be out of order at 
that Meeting, Notice must first be given. 

The clauses being taken seriatim, Mr, A. W. 8. 


Cross, M.A.[F.), moved, and Mr. C. E. Heron. . 


80N [4.} seconded, clause 2 (a) as amended, which 
was thereupon put from the Chair and carried. 

With regard to the proposed Note suggesting 
the division of the Instructions to Competitors 
into “ Conditions " and “ Suggestions," the Parst- 
DENT observed that members would remember a 
case recently before them in which that question 
had arisen; and it was thought desirable to put it 
a little more clearly, both to Assessors and to 
Promoters, that if some of the conditions were 
meant merely to be suggestions and not absolutely 
binding, it was only fair to competitors to point 
that ont. 

Professor Benesronp Prre [F.] suggested 
leaving out the words “to ——— so that 
the clanse wonld read: “In drawing up the 
Instruetions it is desirable to divide them into two 
distinct classes." It was not the intention to 
draw up the competitors and divide them into two 
distinct classes ! 

Mr. Winttam Woopwanp AJ moved the inser- 
tion of the Note ss amended, and Mr. E. W. 
Hunsox [4.] seconding, it was put from the Chair 
and carried. 


The Parsipest, coming to the next point, said 
that clause 7 was deleted entirely beeause it ap- 
peared later on, und that necessitated the re- 


numbering of the clanses below it. Then, instead - 


of clause 7, they proposed clause 12 as follows : 
“The author of the design placed first by the 
assessor or assessors shonld be employed to 
curry out the work, and he should be paid in 
accordance with the Schedule of Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects sanctioned 
and published by the Royal Institute. If no 
instructions are given to him to proceed within 
twelve months from the date of selection, or if the 
proposed works are abandoned by the promoters, 
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then the selected architect should receive payment 
for os services in — ari the * 
of the competition drawings of a #am 

1] per cent. on the amount of the extimated 
expenditure." The object was to insure that 
committees should not get designs for a small 
nominal sam and then throw whole thing 
over; they would have to pay a fair eum, as they 
would have to do if they instructed an architect 
in the ordinary way. Replying to Mr. E. W. 
Hupson [4.), the IDENT said it was pro- 
posed that it be left to the assessora to decide 
about the premium. The idea generally was, that 
there should be no premium to the first man, that 
he should get the work, and the premium should 
be given to the second, third, fourth, and so on, 
That would make it still clearer that they com- 
peted for the work, and not for the premiums. 

Mr. Saxos Swen [F.) thonght the clause 
—— —— & little clearer. Serine 
author of the design placed first assessor 
or assessors should be employed to carry out the 
work." Those who had acted both as competitors 
and assessors knew that there were cases where 
it would be yery hard upon the promoters to bind 
them to appoint the winning competitor. There 
were, fortunately for architecture, a number of 
very clever young men who — able in a 
open competition to prepare a plan as would 
easily take first place; but they might hesitate 
very strongly before placing works in the hands 
of —— very see young ror a Promoters 
might very reasonably say that, being responsible 
to the public, they would not entrust the work to 
such @ man. 

The Presmpext: Thero is a clause here which 
seems to meet the point. “ It is essential to the 
suceess of any competition that the award of the 
assessor should be adhered to unless there is some 
valid objection to the employment of the author 
of the selected design to out the work, as to 
which the assessor is satisfied."’ 

* Saxon — continuing with regard to 
payment o per cent., suid it represen 
he — the maximum which an architect = 
entitled to ask from a client who abandoned a 
lan. Although the Institute Charges were not 
divided so clearly as that, he did not think any 
of them would have the cou to ask for more 
than 1} per cent., whatever trouble they had been 
put to in preparing sketch designs. The tendone: 
very rightly was to make competitions m 
easier for the competitors in the way of expense 
than they used to be. It was © 
custom to suggest that the competitors should 
only supply sketch drawings in pencil; and, ga 
they were asking that, and considering the 
tendency to make matters easier for competitors, 
it was a little bit hard upon promoters that 
they should pay as much as 1} per cent. 
On the one hand competitors were asking pro- 
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motera to pay the maximum, and on the other 
hand promoters were urged to ask from com- 
petitors very little indeed. There appeared to be 
an inclination to forget that these Suggestions 
were in the first place for the benefit, not of com- 
petitors, but of the promoters of buildings. Pro- 
moters were to understand when these 8 tions 
were ‘put before them that they were for their 
own good: that if they wanted to get the best 
from architects, they should conduct the com- 
petition according to the Suggestions. Therefore 
they shonld not make the conditions too hard. 
He, of course, was not there to advocate the cause 
of promoters; but he had so often heard clients 
say that they looked at it from the point of view 
of business men—that they could not be con- 
cerned with what architects thought their own 
value ; but they looked at it from the point of 
view that they wanted to get the best they could 
for the promoters. Therefore they should think 
of the promoters rather than of themselves. 

The Passtpent: But are you not overlooking 
the fact that these are asking perhaps 
100 or 150 architects for plans, and that they are 
only paying for one after all? That makes a 
great deal of difference. 

Mr. Saxon Sneci: Yes; but we are asking 
them on the one hand to make the burden upon 
us very light, and on the other hand we are asking 
them to J the maximum price. 

Mr H. K. Bromueap [F.|: There is another 
side to the question. If promoters pay |} per 
cent., they will get a larger number of designs 
and better people to compete for them. 

Mr. H. Vavonan Lancussren [A.| pointed out 
that the 1} per cent. came in only if tho pro- 
moters abandoned the building ; at they wanted 
to discourage such abandonment. It was a fair 
percentage for sketch plans. It might be said 
that the architect, if there had been no competi- 
tion, would bave taken a little less; buat they 
ought to say that they would be subject to a 
certain penalty should they abandon their design. 

Mr, Saxox Syetn: I sympathise with that 
view ; but I merely wanted to point out the un- 
desirability of making things too difficult for the 
promoters, 

Mr. Jonx J. Borst, A.R.S.A. [F.] said he 
cordially appreciated the posifion taken up by Mr. 
Snell. It was sometimes forgotten that any 
legislation that they adopted, in order to secure 
—— their own — prea based upon a 

orough # ination of w y were going to 

ly. He felt that Mr. Lanchester in his re- 
marks showed a little of the spirit that he com- 
plained of: They were not there to legislate for a 
public who showed any appreciation of architec- 
ture. People who began a competition, they must 
take it for ted, could not and did not know 
the value of an architect; they only know he was 
& man who must be obtained to get en 
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together for the purpose of the building, and they 
were so indifferent as to the quality of that man, 
that they asked twenty or thirty to compete, and 
were content to take any of the twenty or thirty. 
Even if there was a clause which prevented their 
being obliged to sppoint the man who won the 
competition, he y —— that in an open 
competition he as assessor could enforce that clause 
as against a young man on account of his youth. 
He held very strongly that in having an open 
competition people made their own bargain, 
——— ————— 
nothing against him; that is to say, must 
suffer for his inexperience. It had a value, and a 
very strong value, The assessors, he thought, 
should be free to judge, according to the import- 
ance of a building, whether they would advise an 

competition ors close one. Personally he 
did not advise any to enter into an open 
competition where there was a heavy financial and 
administrative responsibility. It was extremely 
rash, and likely to lead toa lowering of the profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public. That was one 
reason why a close competition was better than 
an open one. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross [F.) moved the adopiion of 
the clause. 

Mr. C. B, Hurcursson [4.1 in seconding, asked 
whether the Council, in drawing up the amended 
5 ions, had taken into consideration the 
method in which they were going to enforce them. 
The Suggestions affected the promoters, the com- 
petitors, and the assessors, and if they passed 
them, it was a proof that the Institute meant to 
adopt them permanently. Therefore competitors 
should be in some way warned against competi- 
tions which did not meet the views of the - 
petitions Committee, and at the same time assessora 
should refuse to act where the conditions were 
unsatisfactory. 

The Parstpent said that the Council through 
the Competitions Committee were intending to 
take what steps they could to induce members to 
abide by the Suggestions to the extent of d 
to compete if they were not substantially ls 
As regards the premiums offered, architects were 
entitled to some extent to lay down certain rules 
to the public who invited a large number of them 
to submit designs. ay else abet Bs orcbant gett 
from & man going to a single itect and com- 
missioning him to erect a building: that was 
entirely a matter for the promoter and the archi- 
tect. In the other case, however, architects were 
quite entitled to protect themselves to the utmost 
extent, at the same time believing, as they did; 
that the protection to themselves also er 
better result to the promoters. 

Sh resolution was then put and carried anani- 
mously. 

Mro A. W. 8. Cross said he understood that if 
competing architects, members of the Institute; 

uu 
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were warned off a particular competition, asses- 
sors also members of the Institute would not be 
allowed to assess in such a case. 

The Prestwext: I should hope they would 
not do so, 

Mr. Cross: Can we not prohibit them in any 
way? It seems unfair otherwise. 

e Prestpent: Could you not bring that up 
at the Council ? 

Mr. Cross: Yes, Sir. 

Professor Bexesronp Prrm said that at that 
late hour he was loth to say anything on the 
question, but he should like to utter a warning 
word as to enforcing, and prohibiting, and allowing. 
They were going to open the door for the Fellow- 
ship, and they must take care that they were not 
blocking the door thas they were going to open 
wide, It must be remembered t the wider 
interests of individual members had to be con- 
sidered, and in talking about enforcing, and pro- 
hibiting, and allowing, they were entering upon 
very difficult ground. 

Mr. Cxoss: But you put the competitors under 
the disability, and you do not extend that disability 
to the assessors. It seems inconsistent upon the 
face of it. 

At the instance of the Paeswpenr the discussion 
then closed. 


Mr. Auruur R. Maysrow [4.] sends the follow- 

— dated 1st March :-— 

ith reference to the debate last night apon 
the new —— for the conduct of competitions, 
nobody a ts, I think, the advisability of their 
adoption in the interests of the profession. 

nfortunately, however, they are only “ sug- 

ions.’ Surely the time has come when these 
should have the force of by-laws, and to be of any 
real benefit they ought to be adopted as such by 
all the members of the Institute. 

These “ suggestions ""—I may almost call them 
rules—have been formulated by the Council, who 
after all represent the members of the Institute; 
they embody up-to-date experience, and, in the 
Council's opinion it is desirable that they shonld 
govern the condnet of all competitions. No ste 
are, however, taken to make an infringement of 
same hy members unprofessional conduct and so 

tically enforce them upon promoters, who will 
—— continue to disregard the representa- 
tions of the Council as much in the future as in 
the past, knowing that they can got designs upon 
their own terms. 

I would therefore suggeat that all architects 
should be invited to subscribe their names to a 
declaration that they will not compete unless 
such conditions are complied with. I am sure 
such a declaration would be welcomed by all, as 
it would doubtless strengthen the hands of the 
Council, the assessors, and the competitors in 
dealing with refractory promoters, 


——=- ~ 
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At the same meeting, Mr. H. Harpwicks 
Lanaston [4.], in accordance with notice, put 
the following question to the Chair :— 


Is it in the power of the Council to say 
whether it is the intention of the Registra- 
tion Committee, in view of the great interest 
attached to the movement for the statutory 

ification of architects, to take a poll of 

e members of the Institute upon the general 
principle involved? 


In putting his question, Mr. Langston explained 
that, as it was admitted on all sides that, unless 
& majority of the members of the Institute were 
in favour of the movement, it would be useless to 
proceed any further with it, it struck him that 
the first step would be to take a poll of the 
members, so as to have the question answered in 
the negative or the affirmative. As the Council 
formed a part of the Registration Committee, he 
ventured to put to it this question. 

The Prestpesr, in reply, said that this was 
one of the questions which the Committee would 
doubtless consider; but as they had not yet met, 
it was impossible for him to express any opinion 
upon it. ashing a poll it seemed evident that 
they must first of all lay before members the 

ros and cons of the proposal. The Committee 
open to meet shortly—in fact they had fixed on 
a date that evening. 


Prizes and Studentships 1904-1905. 

The pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships offered by the Institute 
for the year 1904-1905 will be issued to members 
with the next number of the Jovnnan. The 
prizes and subjects are briefly as follows :— 

Tue Essay Mepan axp Twenty-Five Guixnas, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty.— 
Subject: “The Development of Architectural 
Art from Structural Requirements and Nature of 
Materials.” 

Tue Measunen Deawincs Mepat axp Tax 
Gurxeas, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building —Classical or 
Mediwyval—in the United Kingdom or abroud. 

Tue Soane MEDALLION axp Oxg Huxpnep 
Pounps, open to British subjects under the age of 

-—Subject : Design for a Royal Palace on 
an open level site. 

Tue Puois Srupextsmp : Siuver Mepan AND 
Forty Pounps, open to members of the archi- 
tectural profession (of all countries) between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five—Founded to 
promote the study of the Medimval Architecture 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and awarded for 
the best selection of drawings and testimonials. 
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Tue Gopwis Bursary: St.ven MepAL axp 
Sixty-Five Pounps, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 

@.—Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection. of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

Tar Owen Joxes Stupenrseir: CeRTivIcaTE 
axp Oxe Husprep Pounps, open to mem 
of the architectural professio:: under the 
of thirty-five —Founded to encourage the study 
of Architecture, more icularly in respect to 
Ornament and Coloured ration. Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their acquaintance with colour decoration 
and with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 

Tue Tire Puze: Cermpicate axp Tairy 
Pounns, open to members of the architectural 
—— under the age of thirty.—Subyect : A 

ign, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Hotel Lounge 
and Staircase. 

Tne Grissett Gop Muna anp Tex Gutxnas, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years.—Founded to en- 
courage the atudy of Construction. Subject : 
Design for a Winter Garden in Iron and Glass. 

THe Auruun Cares Prize: A Sum or Forty 
Gutveas, open to British subjects who have passed 
the R.LB.A. Final Examination at one Sitting 
during 1908 and 1904.—Candidates must submit 
(1) Selections of the testimonies of study which 
procured their admission to the Final Examina- 
tion ; (2) Not less than three sheets comprising 
studies of subjects of Classical, or Renaissance, 
and of Medieval Architecture, accurately drawn 
in perspective and shaded by rule, and also de- 
tailed studies of a groined vault of any period 
between A.p. 1100 and 1500, The prize will be 
awarded for the best set of drawings. 

Tue Asuriten Prize: Books vanur TEx 
Pounns.—Awarded to the student who distin- 

ishes himself most highly in the Institute Final 

xaminations 1904, 

Copies of the pamphlet will be on sale at the 
Institute, price threepence each. 


The late Percival Gordon Smith {F.). 


Mr. Gordon Smith, who died last week at the 
age of sixty-four, was elected an Associate in 
1866, proceeded to the Fellowship in 1879, and 
served for a time on the Council of the Institute. 
He entered the offices of the Local Government 
Board as assistant architect abodt 1868, and was 
appointed chief architect in 1879. This position he 
held until compelled to retire by the age limit nearly 
four years ago. To all appearance he was then in 
the full vigour of his powers, intellectual and phy- 
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sical, but shortly afterwards came the break-down 
in his health which has now resulted unhappily in 
hisdeath. The Hon, Secretary, Mr. Alex. Graham, 
made feeling reference to the sad event at the 
General Meeting last Monday, and testified to those 
high attainments and amiable qualities which 
won for the deceased the respect and affection of 
his colleagues and of all who had relations with 
him whether in public or in — life. In this 
connection may be quoted Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood's testimony in reviewing for these 
Mr. Gordon Smith's book on Poor Law Buildings. 
“ Those who have had the good fortune to submit 
drawings for the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment will have retained an agreeable 
recollection of the kind and able manner in which 
Mr. Gordon Smith criticised their works, and the 
valuable i that he gave, doing his 
—— so gently that one left the building with 
e impression that all the suggested alterations 
were improvements " (Jounsan, 27th July —* 
Mr. Gordon Smith was the author of two authori- 
tative treatises on the Construction of Hospitals 
and Lunatic Asylums, and produced during the 
first months of his retirement the valuable work 
above mentioned, The Planning of Poor Law 
Buildings. At the General Meeting of the 29th 
ult. the regrets of the Institute at the loss it 
had sustained by his death were ordered to be 
entered on the Minutes, and a message of sym- 
pathy and condolence was directed to be conveyed 
to his family.—Mr. Gordon Smith’s father was 
the late Charles Heriot Smith, who was educated 
for the architectural profession and took the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal, and afterwards became a 
decorative sculptor and worked for a short time in 
Flaxman’s io. 


L.C.C, Building Conditions. 

The London County Council, on the recom- 
mendation of its Corporate Property Committee, 
has agreed to the inclusion of the following pro- 
vision in the conditions as to building on the 
Council's land :— 

“Tf, and so often as the same shall happen, any 
dispute shall arise between the Council and the 
lessee as to any matter connected with the erection 
of the said building or i or the founda- 
tions or drainage thereof, or the preparation, 
laying out, fencing or otherwise with the 
said which matter is not provided for by 
‘the approved plans and specifications,’ or any 
additions to, alterations in, or omissions from the 
same, authorised as aforesaid, or by these con- 
ditions, or conditions of approval, or as to whether 
any such matter is or is not so provided for, or 
as to the manner in which the same is provided 
for, every such dispute shall, if it arise before the 
plans and specifications have been approved, be 
devided by the architect, and if it arise thereafter 
be decided by an arbitrator to be appointed failing 
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ent by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whose respective decisions 
shall be final." 


The Sixth International Congress of Architects, 

As has been previously announced in the 
Jovunxat, the Sixth International Congress of 
Architects, under the high protection of H.M. the 
King of Spain and under the auspices of the 
Spanish Government, will be held in Madrid 
from Wednesday the th of April to the evening of 
Wednesday the 18th, when the farewell banguet 
will take place. 

The Congress will sit to discuss the various 
questions nse have before them on the 6th, 7th, 
9th, 11th and 18th A The 8th and 12th will 
be devoted to excursions to Toledo, Aleald and 
Guadalajara, and to the various buildings of 
sec yc Pace Per 

onumen 0 progress. 

Subscriptions (£1 as membre adhérent) can be 
paid until the opening of the Congress; but in 
order to facilitate matters, it would be well if 
members thinking of joining the Congress would 
send their ptions as soon as possible to the 
Secretary of the Executive Commission, Sefor 
Luis M. Cabello y Lapiedra, Alcal:i, 11, Academia 


de San Fernando, Madrid, so as to obtain their 
cards of identity and p mmes before their 
departure from London. 


ese cards of identit 
serve as vouchers, available from the 15th March 
to the Sth May, entitling the holders to a redue- 
tion of 50 per cent. on fares on Spanish and 
Portuguese railways, and 83 per cent. on those 
of the Compagnie de Navigation Transatlantique, 
The latest advices from the Secretariat state that 
there will be a reduction of 50 per cent. granted 
by the Compagnies Générales des Chemins de 
Fer de France. 

The Secretary of the Institute will be happy to 
supply further information concerning the Dan. 
gress, to which the Council are sending delegates 
as representatives of the Institute. 


The French School at Athens, 


M. Holleaux has been appointed Director of 
the French School at Athens in succession to 
M. Homolle [Hon. Corr. M.], now Director of the 
French National Museums. M. Holleanx, who is 
an old member of the School, was Professor at 
the Faculty of Letters, Lyons, having charge of 
the courses on Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
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NOTES, QUERIES, Bre. 


L.C.C. By-laws requiring Deposit of Duplicate 
* of —— System [p. 209). 
From Hexny Lovecrove [4}— 
am pleased to see that Mr. E. T. Hall has 

called attention (on page 211) to a very real griev- 
ance of the building public. In my large district I 
hear much grumbling, as no purpose can be served 
by the deposit of drawings, and it is unfair to ask 
an architect, at the cost of his client, to send a 
complete set of plans for, say, a large factory, be- 
cause it has been decided to add two new w.c.’s. 

Tn the last ph of his letter Mr. Hall has 
well described all that is necessary for an applica- 
tion, and the mistake in the wording of the By-laws 
should be amended forthwith. 


Plans 


Sir John Vanbrugh [p. 213). 
From Grisunt H. Lovecrove (Student)— 

May I, as one who has studied the life of the 
eminent architect, add a few remarks to Mr. 
Oglesby’s interesting Paper on Sir John Vanbragh, 

In justice to Vanbrogh (and to Swift) Mr. 
Oglesby should have continued his quotation from 
the poem on “ Vanbrugh’s house” as far as 

* "tis own'd by all 
Thou art well contrived, though thoa art emall.” 

The theatre in the Ha ket was not the first 
of his architectural works, the foundation-stone 
having been laid, on the 9th April 1705, by the 
Countess of Sutherland, daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who was popularly known aa “ the 


little Whig.” 

A great part of the — of the Clarendon 
Buildings, Oxford, which must have given consi- 
derable dignity to the design, has now been re- 
moved ; Kneller Mall, Hounslow, was refronted 
by Hardwick, and, having been altered by other 
architects, is now quite unlike the design as ori- 
ginally carried out. 

The writing of humorous epitaplis was 4 
favourite amusement for the wits of the time, as 
witness that on Oliver Goldsmith by Garrick, and, 
further, there is no proof that Dr, Evang wrote 
his couplets after Vanb h’s death, 

we Ana —— noted that Sir John 
was ir istopher Wren) a Freemason, 
In the list of —— of th i 
Chester,” “as by account deliver'd 
communication 


: « Vanbrugh’s works (dramatic 
or architectural) will regret that Vanbragh House, 
Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, is now being 
destroyed, and Vanbrugh Castle, Maze Hill, is 
threatened. Both of these wore apparently for 
his own occupation, their grounds being connected 
by a subterranean Passage, 





NOTES, QUERIES, ETC. 


Treatment of Sewage by Bacteria, 


In a Paper on this subject read at Leeds on the 
22nd February Mr. W. J. Dibdin said that the 
difficulty experienced with the ordinary coarse or 
“first contact " bed in those cases where the crude 
sewage was turned directly on to it was that the 
interstices between the particles of coke or clinker, 
&e., became filled with the finely divided matter 
in the sewage and carbonaceous residnum from 
the bacterial action on the organic matters, The 
grit or detritus tank and the septic tank left a 
quantity of sewage sludge to be disposed of. In 
discussing the question as to what could be done 
either to prevent the putrefactive action in the 
tank, whether “ septic " or “ grit,” or to increase 
the efficiency of the coarse or first contact bed, 
reference was made to the reports of the Manches- 
ter and Leeds Corporations, and Mr. Dibdin stated 
that in the case of a coarse bed filled with coke or 
clinker, &c,, there were a number of solid particles 
— cow an outer surface, the interior o 

parti occupying space to no purpose. It 
occurred to him that this interior space could be 
utilised by the —— of « material of hollow 
form, ao that it would present an interior as well 
as an exterior surface on which the bacteria could 
grow. After trying tiles, he made an experiment 
at Devizes, in which waste slate débris was used. 
The slates were sup about one inch apart 
by small slate bloc This t gave 
no less than 50 per cent. of water capacity to the 
beds, thereby doubling their effective working 
capacity a8 compared with coke, &c. In fact, the 
bed at Devizes was exactly one-half the size of the 
fine bed into which it disch , with the result 
that the cost of construction of an installation was 
reduced 50 per cent. By the use of slates the 
chief causes of loss of capacity were overcome. 
The growth of organisms would take place on both 
surfaces of the slates, and would not choke the 
spaces between, as in the case of coke, Ac. The 
facility of cleaning out the slate beda, it was 
stated, greatly reduced the cost as com with 
clinker beds. Slate contact beds would be found 
not only the most economical but far and, away 
the best means of destroying the foul mass of 
animal and vegetable matter called sludge. Slate, 
too, was inert, and formed an admirable home for 
the bacteria. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
Evolution of the Manufacturer in Art, 
The ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and § ors was held on the 


lith February in the Lecture Hall of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Leopold Street. Amongst 
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those present were Messrs. I’. Winder (in the 
chair), E. M. Gibbs, J, Smith, 0. B. Flockton, 
J. R. Wigfall, H. L. Paterson, T. Swaftield Brown, 
W. J. Hale, C. F. Innocent, Horace Wilson, 
W. G. Buck, H. L. Porter, C. Green, W. C. Fenton 
(Hon. See.), and others. Letters of apology for 
absence were received from Messrs. R, W. Fowler 
and C, M, Hadfield. : 

Mr. W. Gilbert (of the Bro ve Guild of 
Applied Art) gave a lecture on “ Evolution of the 

anufacturer in Art." The lecturer traced the 
origin of the guilds connected with craft from the 
earliest period, and referred to the beautiful work 
of the mediwval craftsman, when there was no 
division of labour, and when work was the plea- 
sure of his existence from the time of his appren- 
ticeship until he became full member of the craft, 
He also showed bow great historical occurrences 
affected the guilds by developing art 
and thus divoreing the artist and crafteman. “ 
influence of Italian “ commercial” artists during 
the Renaissance was next referred to at some 
length, and the varions phases of craft work up to 
the nineteenth century. The institution of classes 
for designing in this country was also mentioned. 
In 1851 there were twenty-two such classes in 
existence. The influence of the Great Exhibition 
of that year on craftsmanship was described by Mr. 
Gilbert. The conditions which alone would pro- 
duce work in art classes, he thouglit, were 
that they should not be municipal factories, com- 


peting in any way with manufacturers, and 
that they should not be the home of fads, but the 


home of thonght. ‘The lecturer commended 
individualism in art. Craftsmen owed much to 
architects. He alluded to the fine work of the 
late J. D. Sedding, especially at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Chelsea, where his work was com- 
bined with the craftsmanship of Onslow Ford, and 
others. The lecturer, in conclusion, pleaded for 
* — between ——— the 

uction 0 work, especially een 
architects and the different craftsmen employed 
in building. 

An interesting discussion followed, and on the 
motion of Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, seconded by 
Mr. Horace Wilson, and supported by Messrs. 
W. J. Hale, J. R. Wigfull, C, Green, E. M. Gibbs, 
W. C. Fenton, and W, F, Smith, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded the lecturer, 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 
Professor Pite and Mr. Seth-Smith on Registration ; 
Discussion, 


The sixth general sessional meeting of the 
above society was held on February 11th, Mr, 
Butler Wilson [/.], president, in the chair. A 
large gatbering of members assembled to hear 
Papers on Registration as affecting architecture 
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and architects by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith [7] 
and Professor Beresford Pite [F.]. These Papers 
will be found printed elsewhere in the present 


issue, 
Mr. G. Bertaam Buotmen [F.), in 

a cordial vote of thanks to the readers of the two 
Papers, said that an intimate acquaintance with 
the student life of medical men had satisfied him 
that that profession was much better prepared for 
its work the architectural profession, because 
of the necessity to arrive at a certain standard of 
knowledge before commencing practice. The bulk 
of architects nine mouths out of twelve were occu- 
pe with work which did not find scope for the 

igher artistic gifts, and he failed to see that the 
higher education which registration and examina- 
tion involved could impede the more gifted from 
finding a place “ at the front" as heretofore. The 
difficulties of the case had been met before in 
other callings, and doubtless conld again. The 
public had a right to demand from architects amore 
intimate ——— of the scientific details of their 
profession, which the artistic student will certainly 
endeavour to shirk unless compelled to pass a 
qualifying examination. The painter and the 
sculptor market their goods competition, 
when the public can accept or reject them ; but an 
architect’s work is obviously in a very different 


category. 

Mr. —— P. Oatessy, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, remarked that to say, as Professor Pite 
had done, that one cannot examine in art wus but 
to enunciate a truism. There could be no divorce 
between the esthetic and practical elements of 
architecture. Surely Mr. Pite would not advance 
the theory that a mnsician would be — in 
his —— because he had received a thorough 
grounding in harmonic law and contrapuntal 
science. The Professor's alternative was educa- 
tion in the most tempting garb that could be 
devised. “Education,” continued Mr. Oglesby, 
“is to be handed round on trays. It is to be co- 
ordinated, and made to look as ambrosial as pos- 
sible. The architectural millennium will then 
arrive, and the constructional lion will lie down 
alongside the artistic lamb. Of course, this is 4 
very beautiful idea. But will the students rush 
for co-ordinate education any more thau they do 
for the present excellent advantages which are 
(flered ? Not at all. You may lead the student 
to the educational waters, but, as things are at 

resent, you will not necessarily make him drink. 

r. Seth-Smith’s idea is more practical. He 
would take the student willy-nilly and plunge him 
head over ears in the ¢ depths of education. 
Mr. Pite would probably remurk, ‘Ah! but re- 
member the heel of Achilles.’ Mr. Seth-Smith 
replies confidently that it will be a case of total 
and absolute immersion. The student will be 
thoroughly examined on leaving the water, and if 
there should be found on him one dry spot, in he 
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sagain. And more than this, with the esta- 
btishment of registration the student will he only 
too willing and anxious to be dipped, anxious to 
be made as invulnerable against commonplace 
and mediocre thoughts and deeds as the educa- 
tional stream will permit, This would do more 
than co-ordinate education ; it would co-ordinate 
the profession, ‘To raise the standard of training 
is to raise the standard of architecture, and it is 
not by optional but by compulsory methods that 
this end will be achieved." 

Mr. C. B. Howptnn [4.] said that Professor 
—— —— an assertion which could — 

igoated an ment against registration. 
Tt was to his mind fallacious, and he was surprised 
Professor Pite had introduced it, It was with re- 
ference to lowering the standard of architecture 
by the introduction of a compulsory examination 
which hestated would be of acorresponding standard 
to that of the present R.1.B.A. Intermediate. He 
was quite sore that no stadent with high aspira- 
tions would be trammelled, or cease working when 
he had passed such an examination; he would 
pursue his course, carried forward by increased 
enthusiasm, the inception of which might be traced 
to the desire of passing this munch maligned 
examination. To others it would be an incentive 
to advancement in architectural knowledge, which 
they would never have taken the pains to acquire 
without such com examination, Was there 
anyone present who for one moment believed that 
Professor Pite himself would have been fettered, 
or allowed his enthusiasm and imagination to 
have been restrained by an examination? The 
animation and vigour with which he had urged 
his cause that evening was sufficient answer; no 
examination could have shattered his ideals as an 
architect. 

Mr, H. Ascovcu Carman [A.) remarked that 
he felt Mr. Pite (in the —5* of a Professor in 
the Royal College of Art) was somewhat on a 

in regard to ordinary architectural prac- 
tice; but if be would descend into the arena among 
the rest of them his views of the registration 
question might become modified. He (the speaker) 
had been a supporter of registration for a number 
of years, and he thought Professor Pite would 
pardon his remarking on one é in his Paper 
where he had used the words “ Registration and a 
low ideal; freedom and a high idesl"’; and that 
a compulsory examination would not be the 
starting-point but the goal of a young architect's 
ambition. He could not agree with Professor Pite 
on this point, as the present starting-point was 
practically zero, whilst a compulsory examination 
would give a much higher plane from which a 
young architect would commence his professional 
career, and would ensure that every man entering 
the profession had received a thorough training 
in construction and showed some aptitude for 
architectural design, thereby eliminating undesir- 
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ables, but in no way limiting a man’s ideals or 
ambitions in architecture. 

Mr. T. Moxcatax (President of the York Society) 
declared that his opinions in favour of registration 
had —— by what he had heard. 
They could feel for the artistic standpoint from 
which Professor Pite spoke, but, on the other 
hand, they were compelled to look at the matter 
from the standpoint of the average architect, to 
whom registration appealed strongly, and the issue 
ought not to be decided in the interests of those 
who stood at the head of the profeasion. No 
matter how high his ideals may be, the architect 
had to descend to the level of business, and how- 
ever he might try to cultivate and uplift art, he 
was bound to recognise that the commercial side 
of life entered very largely into his profession. 

istration would tend to improve both the 
architect's social status and ability. He would 
admit that it would be very difficult to institute 
an examination into & man’s artistic qualities, 
but his scientific and constructive knowledge ought 
to be tested, and once they went so far it might 
be ible to do something with regard to the 

stic side. In other professions men were not 
allowed to practise until they had shown some 
ability, and it seemed to him that the same argu- 
ment should hold good of architecture. 

Mr. —— expressed —* * that at 
present itects were not worthy of registration. 
They did not “hang together,’ nor were they 
educated up to registration. If they wanted to 
keep the enterprising rent collector and super- 
annuated clerk of works ont of the profession 
they must show the public that, as a result of 
superior education and training, they could do 
— better work than those gentlemen. 

Mr. Burien Wresow [F.), President, in con- 
yeying the Society's thanks to the lecturers, said 
he did not propose to take a vote on the question, 
as the Society had already, at a special general 
meeting, passed a resolution unanimously in 
favour of the statutory registration of qualified 
architects if promoted by the Royal Institute. 
Professor Pite had esid that the Societies st 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Sheffield were by no 
means unanimous on this question; but he (the 
President) might say that although the Glasgow 
Institute had come to no decision in the matter, 
their president was in favour of registration, spre 
vided it was taken up by the Institute. Man- 
chester was strongly registrationist, and Sheffield 
so much so that, as Professor Pite had told them, 
they declined to include his Paper in their syllabus. 
He (the President) had in his possession com- 
munications from fourteen out of seventeen Allied 
Societies stating that they bad resolutions 
in favour of registration. He had already —— 
his views an this — and he would not 
repeat them there if for no other reason than 
the fact that he had been appointed a member 


of a committee of the Institute to consider the 
question. 

Professor Pite and Mr. Setb-Smith having 
replied, the proceedings terminated. 


MINUTES. IX. 


At 4 Special Genera! Meeting held Monday, 29th 
February 104, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Aston Webb, 
R.A. P.S.A., President, in the Chuir, with 30 Fellows 
{including 10 members of the Conncil) and 34 Associates 
{including 2 members of the Council): the Chairman 
announced that the Meeting was convened —— to 
By-law for the purpose of electing the Royal Medal- 
list for the current year, moved in accordance with 
notice that M. Auguste Choisy (Hon.Corr.M.Paris] be 
elected for the honour. Whereupon it was 

Resonven, nem. cor., that subject to His Majesty's 
gracious ‘sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be awarded this year to 
M. Auguste Choisy, Inspecteur-Général bhonoraire 
des Ponta ot Chaussées, Paris, 


This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1906-1904, following the Special Meeting above referred 
to and similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Mee 
held 15th February 1904 [p, 212) were taken a4 read 
eigned as correct, 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Percival 
Gordon Smith [F.), and made some sympathetic remarks 
thereon : whereupon it was resolved to record upon the 
Minutes of the Meeting the deep regret of the Institute at 
the loss it had sustained, and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be sent from the Institute to his family. 

On the motion of the Hon, Secretary a vote of thanks 
was passed for donations to the Library, and especially to 
Mr. Sydney Smirke [F'), from whom had been received 
his fifteenth annnal donation of £5 to the Library Fund. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 0:— 


As Frizows (9). 

ARTHUR EDWARD BARTLETT [ssoc. 1891). 
THOMAS COOPER [ Assoc. 1892) (Birmingham), 
BANISTER FLI FLETCHER [ Assoc, 1889, Godwin 

Bursar 1893, Inst. Essay Medallist 1896), 
SIDNEY FRANK HARRIS (Assoc, 1898) (Northampton), 
ARTHUR KEEN, 
CHARLES RICHARD GUY HALL [Aseoc. 1888). 
FRANK MANOAH KENT, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. 
HENRY WINTER JOHNSON, Market Harborough. 
ALFRED HILL PARKER, Worcester. 


As AxsoctaTea® (22), 
HERBERT WILSON ASMAN [Prodationer 1898, Student 
1901) —— 
LAWRENCE LEE BRIGHT, Inst. Medallist Drawings 


MANUEL URES CASTELLO [Probationer 
—1 
— WILLIAM CUBITT [Prodationer 1897, Student 


* Except where otherwise stuted, all the candidates for 
ip passsd the Qualifying Examination last 


November. 
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WILLIAM ROBERT DAVIDGE [Probationer 1898, 
Student 1900}, 

WILLIAM JOHN DELBRIDGE [Probationer 1890, Siu- 
dent 1901). 

GEORGE DYKES, jun. [Probationer 1894, Student 1902) 


« (Glasgow). 

HENRY TUTTY FOWLER [(Probationer 1802, Student 
1814] ( -in- }. 

HAROLD GRIFFITHS —— 1883). 

EDWIN GEORGE Y GUNN [Probationer 1800, 
Student 1901). 

WILLIE HEMINGWAY [Probationer 1898, Student 1900} 


(Bolton), 

HOLLAND WILLIAM HOBBISS [ Probationer 1897, Ste- 
dent 1349), 

FRANK GARFIELD JOHNSON (Probationer 1890, Siu- 
dent 1902) (Newport, Mon.}, 

JOHN STEVENS LEE, Tite Prizoman 1898 [Probationer 


1893, Student 1 t 

HENRY BLINMAN CKENZIE [Probationer 1897, 
Student 1899) —— 

FRANCIS eject laps MAN, Ashyitel Prizeman 1008 
Probationer udent 

HENRY MELANCTHON PRITCHARD [Prodationer 1000, 


Student ah iff}. 
THOMAS HENSON ROBINSON [Probationer 1895, Stu- 


1995). 
ANDREW ROLLO, Inst. Medallixt Drawings 1903 [Pro- 
hationer 1897, Student 1900) (G > 
GEORGE LEONARD RUSSELL [ 1697, Stu- 


dent 1899 
HENRY WALCOTT STONE [Probationer 1900, Student 
1901) —— — 
JOSEPH JOHN WOOD [Probationer 1897, Student 1899) 
(Leeds). 
As Hox. Connexvoxmxd Mrowmen. 


GLENN BROWN, Fellow and Secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects (Washington). 


The President, in accordance with notice, moved the 
following Resolutions on behalf of the Couneil :— 
That the necessary 
drafted and submitted to a Special General Meet- 


that, in circumstances; the Council 
shall have power to with such Examination 


or nations. 

Further, that during the intervening period the doors 
to. the Fellowship be opened wider than at present, 
so thut no repatable architect eligible under the 
Charter for election who desires to join the Institute 

as a Fellow should be debarred from doing no. 


Examinations quali him ae an Associate, or 
shall be elected from ranks of the Associates ; 
that, if 


alterations to the By-laws be — 


ts 


Mr. J. Douglass Mathews [F,} and seconded by Mr. u 
Stannos vaa agreed to, and the Resolution passed in 
the following form :— 

Further, that daring the intervening period every 
architect eligible under the Charter for election 
who desires to join the Institute as a Fellow should 
be encouraged to do 0, 


The Meeting then passed to the consideration of the 
following Amendments pro} hy the Council to the 
Institate Paper “ Suggestions for the Conduct of Archites- 
tural Competitions," viz. 


On the second Resolution, an amendment ; ms 


Clutise 2 (a) to read as follows : 

“To draw up the particulars and conditions (as far 
na possible in ucoordance with the principles herein 
set forth) as Instrnetions to Competitors, and also to 
advise upon the question of cost and the amount and 
apportionment of the premium or premiums. 

Notée.—In drawing up the Instructions to Competitors it 
is desirable to divide them into two distinct classes: 
1.) Conditionsx—i2. those which must be strictly 


to. 
(iL) Suggestions—ic, thowe which are merely optional 
or of a suggestive character.” 


Clause 7; Delete entirely. 
BRenumber clauses 8, 0, 10, 11 as 7, 8, 9, 10 respectively, 
Cae gre hegre tral rn grees cps hn 
second paragre nning “It is omential . . ." 
clanse L : 


⸗ “ue 

Add the following clause as the new clause 12 >— 
The author of the design placed first by the assessor 
ar sasensors should be employed to carry out the work, 
and he should be paid in accordance with the Schedule 
of Professional Practice as to the Charges of Archi- 
tects sunctioned and published by the Royal Institute. 
If no instructions are given to him to proceed within 
reogieod oorie art tua peneties: ar 

pro 6 are al 'y promoters, 
the selected architect should receive payment for hia 
services in connection with the preparation of the 
competition drawings of a sum equal to 1} per cent. on 

the amount of the estimated expenditure. 


Clause 2 (a) a8 amended was moved Mr. A. W. 8. 
Cross, MALE) seconded by Mr, C. BE. Hutchinson A. . 
and adopted. 


A proposal by Professor Beresford Pita io omit the 
words “to competitors’ in the Note to Clause 2 (a) waa 
to, and the Note thas amended, moved by Mr. Wm. 
oodward [4.) and scconded by Mr. R. W. Hodson [4-}, 


was 

Tho reason for the deletion of Clause 7 and the renum- 
bering of the following Clauses having been explained by 
the President, the proposed alterations were adopted. 

After some disenssion on the new Clause 12, its adoption 
was moved by Mr. A. W. 8, Cross, MLA. (2), seconded by 
Mr. ©. BE. Hutchinson [4.), and carried. 

Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston [4-}, in accordance with 
notice, put the following question to the Chair:—Ts it in 
the r of the Council to say whether it in the intention 
of Registration Committee, in view of the great 
interest attached to the movement for the statutory quali- 
foation of architects, to take a of the members of the 
Institute upon the general 

The President stated that he was unable at present to 
reply to the question, as the Committee had not yet held 


7 The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 


at 10 vu. 





Stuces, ¢. First Century a.p., found near the Villa Parnesina, Rome, during the OCanalleation of the Tiber in 1879, 


PLASTER DECORATION. 
By J. D. Crace [H.A.). 
Read before the Roya! Institute of British Architects, Monday, rqth March 1904. 


ROBABLY few of the arts are really older than the plastic, and it is but in the nature 

P of things that the remains should be few when the work was executed in any material 

extremely friable, and which, when once exposed to the vicissitudes of weather, was 

readily disintegrated. On the other hand, when hardened by fire, as in pottery, and proof 

against the action of time and moisture, liable only to fracture, it remains as evidence of the 
arts of the most remote antiquity. 

It is, however, reasonable to suppose that such fictile substances as clay were wrought 
into form by human hands to human fancies, even before man learned to bake earthen 
vessels ; and we may fairly assume that the child’s delight in mud pies is but the survival of 
an instinct born with the very earliest babies. 

During what vast ages did the dwelling-house continue to be built of mud, moulded into 
bricks for the convenience of building walls, and dried in the sun? It would be contrary to 
all that we know of man, even in a yery barbaric state, to suppose that century after century 
these mud-walls were left rough and bare, within and without ; void of all attempt at orna- 
mentation, where the material itself offered such facilities. But we have to remember that 
houses so built, of unbaked mud, continued to be the residential form of building for the 
masses of the population, even during a yery high state of civilisation; and we may feel 
pretty sure that the houses which for generation after generation were built, and were resolved 
after a time into their original mud, contributing to form the great mounds which mark their 


ancient sites, were not devoid of some internal finish and ornamentation. Their decorations 
have necessarily perished with them. 
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Nevertheless, we can almost assume that, such as they were, they were prototypes of 
what followed them: that, little by little, types were formed. It takes ages to form types of 
ornamentation, and they endure for ages. If we try to think back to what the progress may 
have been, we can see that after the mud-brick walls were formed, the surface must soon have 
been “rendered * with a coating of the same convenient material, which would, whilst still 
moist, readily receive any impress. Inevitably it would receive accidentally the imprints of 
the workman’s hand. His rough tools would leave marks at the beginning and end of each 
stroke, as he laid on or smoothed his layer of mud ; and a chance symmetry would lead bim 
to intentional device, impressed by his fingers or traced by the end of a stick. 

From such simple beginnings the practice would soon grow—and probably did grow, as 
independent developments—along the great waterways of the old world. 

Meanwhile, nobler and more permanent forms of building had been found possible by 
those who could command the combined efforts of the many; and stone took the place of the 
humbler material for the greater edifices required for defence, for worship, or for sovereignty. 
The use of stone led to the demand for some material which would adhere to stone, and give 
a uniform surface; and this was found in simple compositions, having burnt lime as the 
binding ingredient. 

As mortar, or as plaster, such compositions must have been in continuous use ; and it is 
more than likely that many a mud-built house had its inner walls coated with a lime-plaster 
which, whilst as easy to work as the mud or elay, and as easily impressible, set to a fine and 
hard surface, and admitted of the added joy of colour. But this also would perish with the 
mud walls. 

Plaster, in the form of a very fine, smooth coating of what we should call lime-putty, 
was used to give a finished surface to the stone walls or columns of the temples and tombs of 
Egypt in very early times; but does not seem to have been much used plastically for orna- 
mentation. It was similarly used by the Greeks; and the evidence of its use decoratively 
by them is mainly inferential. It does seem to me reasonable to infer that as they certainly 
used the material, and as certainly used moulded terra-cotta ornamentally in their buildings, 
they probably did make some use of moulded stucco for ornamental details before they had 
acquired the art of sculpture, 

This appears all the more probable because, by tradition, their sculptured ornament was 
always to be found in such protected positions as might suit a material liable to injury, as, 
for instance, in the metopes and friezes; and modelling must have been long and habitually 
practised before it was thought worth while to bake the results ; and perhaps before the tools 
existed which could make sculpture in hard stone possible. ; 

But there is another reason for inferring that stueco may well have been used decoratively 
in an early period of Greek history. It was in use to great perfection, at no great distance, 
and at a period long antecedent to anything hitherto known of Greek art. 

. Two or three years ago we all supposed that until the rapid perfection of Greek art, 
between the sixth and fourth centuries before Christ, the strictly conventionalised art of Egypt, 
and perhaps of Assyria, represented the only advance of art to any worthy position. Then came 
the excavations at ‘‘ Knossos,” in Crete, by Mr. Arthur Evans, and our whole notions on the 
history of art have to undergo a change. Among the many wonderful revelations of those 
excavations nope are much more surprising than the stucco decorations in relief with which 
some of the walls had been decorated. A valuable opportunity of examining the reproductions 
of these und other treasures from the same site was given in the winter exhibition of the Royal 
Academy a year ago, And it was only in December, 1902, that Dr. Evans gave this Institute 
a very full description of the results of his work, many of the illustrations to which were 
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given in your Jovrnan.” I will therefore remind you that among those illustrations are some 
showing fragments of a plaster ceiling ornamented with a repetition pattern of connected 
spirals in relief, decorated in colour; and that the collection shown at the Royal Academy 
included the casts from a bull's head almost worthy of the Parthenon frieze; and of the torso 
of a man, nearly life-size, exhibiting a remarkable artistic knowledge and vigorous power. 
Both these were parts of the stucco decorations of the walls, and were in low relief and 
coloured. 

According to the best authorities, the palace of which these were decorations was destroyed 
in the fifteenth century before Christ—a thousand years before Greek art emerged from a 
lifeless archaism. 

There is surely something almost appalling in these evidences of the triamphs of man in 
art, knowledge, and civilisation, at epochs remote, and then again remote—always to be 
followed by vast submerging waves of decadence, destruction, oblivion, silence. But if we 
possess little trace of the early use by the Greeks of decorative plaster work, we know their 
skill in modelling during all their best periods, and we fortunately possess examples of what 
their successors could do after the Roman conquest of Greece. 

Beautiful specimens of decorative stucco work have from time to time been unearthed in 
excavating the ancient sites of Rome and the surrounding country. The Baths of Titus, when 
discovered at the beginning of the sixteenth century, proved a mine of decorative art; and, as 
we shall see later, the delicately modelled stuceos, no less than the painted ornaments, 
became the admired exemplars for the great masters of decorative art at the very time when 
Renaissance art reached its highest perfection. Since that time what hidden treasures have 
been brought to light! Herculaneum and Pompeii, from the fact of their being suddenly 
buried as they stood, have given us details which could never have survived a more protracted 
decay; whilst the number of isolated discoveries has been considerable, as in a tomb at 
Cervetri, where the relief decorations are partly cut in the tufa, and partly formed in stucco. 

When in Rome, in the spring of 1859, I saw two sepulchral chambers on the Via Latina, 
which had been discovered a few months before. Their vaulted ceilings [fig. 1] were elegantly 
ornamented with stucco in low relief, panelled with mouldings and medallions, all executed 
with a delightful freedom and delicacy. Within, the medallions, figures of children or animals, 
modelled in situ; the relief slight, the touch free, the design completed or expressed here and 
there by an outline indented in the ground. A few simple colours were used between the 
mouldings to express the division of the surface. The date of the stracture is about a.p. 160, 
as indicated by the signa tegularia on the bricks. ; 

Within the last few years also haye been found, in the Farnesina grounds, the buried 
remains of buildings ornamented with stucco reliefs of an elegance and a refinement of 
execution quite ansurpassable [see headpiece]. One great value of these works is the lesson 
they teach in the adjustment of the actual treatment in execution to the nature of the material. 
The whole surface speaks aloud of the ready and dexterous use of fingers and tools on a light 
plastic material. It is most instructive to compare the treatment of the carvings in stone or 
marble found in the same excavations. In these the execution is firm and crisp, the design 
relieved here and there by strong shadows; whereas, in the plaster ornament, there are no 
strong shadows, only enough—barely enough—to express the design. One almost imagines 
the stucco yet moist, still impressible to the touch. It is as if some fairy goddess had found 
it soft, and lightly fingered it. There is a sense of evanescence about it, whilst the charm of 
perfect attainment remains. 

Let us now turn for a time to a very beautiful but very different growth of plaster 
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decoration—that which was developed under the Mohammedan conquerors. In the last quarter 
of the ninth century of our era was erected the great Mosque of Ibn Tooloon at Cairo. Its 
brick walls were entirely coated with plaster, and on the same material were executed all its 
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beautiful decorations [fig. 2]. These are repetition castings, and take the form of bands, or 
borders, of admirably designed conventional ornament, which frame the pointed arches and are 
continued as “ imposts” connecting them. Others are used as friezes above the arches; the 
wooden plate which carries the roof being carved with inscriptions in Kufie character and 
forming a cornice. Long exposure to the weather seems to have destroyed all trace of the 
colour and gilding with which it was doubtless illuminated ; but it remains a very valuable 
early example of a refined 
and dignified use of simple 
means. Even the capitals 
of the angle shafts of the —— 


piers are cut or cast in | “SERPs ¢ 
plaster. 
Another building, 


erected about a century 
later, but in a very ruinous 
state, the Mosque of El 
Hakim, still retains some 
remains of its external 
plaster decorations, as well 
as of the friezes of Kufic 
inscriptions, worked in 
plaster, which ornamented 
its interior walls. 

Without pursuing the 
subject through all its 
periods in the Arabic art of 
Egypt, it should be men- 
tioned that plaster con- 
tinued to be used there as 
an important factor in 
decoration, both external 
and internal, throughout 
the developments of its 
architecture during the 
next five centuries. The 
ornamentation of the 
domes, both inside and 
outside, is not a little re- 
markable. The use of a 
fine stucco, or gesso, in low 





Pi. T.—-MOSQUE OF INN TOOLOGX, Catia. 


relief ornament, as a preparation for gilding and colour on the wooden beams of its flat roofs, 
should also be noticed, 

But of a wider celebrity, and more easy of access to us, 1s that wonderful footprint of the 
Moor in Spain—the palace of the Alhambra. Here is the very apotheosis of plaster: of plaster 
casting, carried, perhaps, to an excess of richness and elaboration, but never losing its true 
quality of ornament designed purposely for casting. 

As more or less elaboration is intended, the ornament is designed in one, two, or three 
strata, That which projects most is the simplest, the leading motive, and the encadrement of 
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the more complex ornament of the next stratum. The latter, often enriched on the surface, 
winds in and out of this bolder form, filling the intervals, but never disturbing its outline. 
With all its elaboration it will “draw from the mould” at one operation. Surely, there is 
something to be learnt here. It is not necessary to follow Moresque design in order to pursue 
a legitimate principle, but it is evident that very beautiful effects are possible with very simple 
means, and with a very simple material. The important thing is to understand why so much 
can be attained by a mere repeat casting. I think it is mainly because (1) the designers thoroughly 
understood grace of line and how to fill their spaces. (2) They never lost sight of the fact 
that the work was to be cast. (3) Most important of all, the repetition did not include the 
representation of natural objects, for it is where representations of nature are concerned that 
repetition is offensive. 

As you know, this plaster-work was made glorious with colour. The other wonderful 
details and accessories of the building show how little economy had here to do with the use 
of plaster. In more truly European art we get little glimpse of the decorative use of stueco 
during the medieval times until the fifteenth century, when it became important. A very 
original and striking example, belonging to the middle of that century, is to be seen in the 
drum of the dome of San Eustorgio at Milan. This space is oceupied by a series of twenty 
standing angels in high relief, varied in attitude, and supporting a cord, from which are 
suspended curious bell-shaped bouquets of flowers and foliage; the whole placed against a flat 
arcading. Above and below these are flatly moulded cornices, whilst the wall lunettes are 
framed by bands of low relief ornament and a frieze of cherubs’ heads. ‘This is the work of 
that able sculptor-architect, Michelozzo Michelozzi, of Florence, and is said to have been 
executed in 1462.* 

In the second half of the fifteenth century we find Bernardino Pinturicchio making con- 
siderable use of low relief enrichments, not only for the mouldings with which he divided the 
surfaces which he had to decorate, but as ornamental features within the paintings themselves, 
a practice much condemned by Vasari, as making the things which should be subordinate the 
most prominent. Those, however, who have seen his works in the “ Appartamenti Borgia "’ 
of the Vatican,f and in the famous ** Libreria” at Siena, must allow that, from the decorative 
point of view, Pinturicchio knew what he was ubout. In what material these relief enrivh- 
ments were executed, I am not sure; it certainly admitted of being prepared in moulds and 
affixed to the work; and, when I last visited Siena, I was interested to observe that the band 
of richly-coloured interlaced ornament, which divides the ceiling vaulting in the last-named 
work, had in one place become detached, and that the relief ornament was, in that case, 
mounted upon a thin ground of linen or paper, which bad been bent to the shape and so 
affixed to the plaster vaulting. 

Within a few years after this, Bramante was at work on St. Peter's; and, in summing ap 
his life and his services to arehitecture, Vasari says that “ His continual investigations frequently 
resulted in the discovery of some useful invention whereby the art was largely enriched. 
Among other instances of this was the method of vaulting with gypsum and that of preparing 
stucco, both known to the ancients, but the secret of which was lost in their ruin, and had 
remained concealed even to the time of this master” (II. 442). Elsewhere he mentions 
that the stucco Bramante used at St. Peter's was “of limestone and puzzolana.”’ 

. An 3 1 ‘ a 
‘Consol, to 6 tale off a ‘the Routh Kensington — seme. at soo ee tho noe tee tee 
t In speaking of the stucco ornaments in the Borgia henutiful medel of emo ar quant — — 
wea of Bernardino Pinturicchio, Vasari also says : — in the South Kensington Museum, and that of 
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A very complete account of the source from whence were derived the delicate stucco 
decorations in the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madama is to be found in Vasari (V. 19), 
who narrates how Raffaelle and Giovanni da Udine went together to see some subterranean 
chambers then just discovered in excavating the Baths of Titus. ‘These were covered all 
over with minute grottesche, small figures, stories and ornaments executed in stucco of very 
low relief. With these minute ornaments in stucco were mingled portions in colour of 
the most varied beauty.” Both Raffaelle and Giovanni “ were seized with astonishment at 
the freshness, beauty, and excellent manner of these works,” and so much was Giovanni 
impressed by them * that he devoted himself wholly to the study thereof,” and reproduced 
them “ with so much grace and facility, that nothing more was now wanting to him than the 
knowledge of the manner in which the stucco was compounded.” 

“ Many before his time had,” says Vasari, ‘‘ used a composition made of gypsum, chalk, . 
Greek pitch, wax, and pounded bricks, which they had then gilded with gold.* But they 
had not succeeded in discovering the true method of making stucco similar to that used on 
the works discovered in the ancient grottoes and chambers." That which was being used in 
St. Peter's was, he says, “of limestone and puzzolana ” in moulds of clay; but with this he 
could not obtain the delicacy and fineness of the antique, nor the whiteness of colour. He 
therefore first tried pounded travertine instead of the puzzolana, but found this gave “ rather 
a livid than a pure white.” Finally he compounded finely powdered white marble with the 
lime from white travertine, “and found that he had thus indubitably succeeded in producing 
the stucco of the ancients, with all the properties that were to be desired therein.”+ He 
showed the results to Raffaelle, “‘ who at once caused Giovanni to decorate all the yaultings of 
the Papal Loggie with the most beautiful ornaments in stucco. The whole work was executed 
in mezzo and basso-relievo, the decorations being varied by stories, landscapes, foliage and 
other fancies.” He goes on to say that “ these works of Giovanni, for the beauty of their 
design, for the richness of invention displayed in the figures, and for the colouring, whether 
in stucco or painting, are indeed to be preferred to the ancients’; and he proceeds to 
expatiate on the truth and charm of the painted details from natural objects which Giovanni 
represented there; and the same treatment was adopted in the decorations of the Villa 
Madama. 

Mrs. Merrifield quotes from the “ Marciana Manuscript” (in the Library at Venice) the 
actual recipe for this stucco, as given by a sculptor, Jacopo Tatti (di Monte 8. Savino), who 
had tried it. He had been at Florence with Giovanni da Udine, and had also been at Rome 
under Julius II. The proportions were: “ finely powdered travertine 5lbs., and if you would 
have it finer and more delicate, take fine marble instead of travertine, and 2lbs. of slaked 
lime. Mix them together with water, and beat them well together like a fine paste, and 
execute what works you please with it, either by forming it with your hands, or in moulds, 
and dry it in the shade.” The writer proceeds with instructions for making it white by using 
fine powder of white lead and lime on the damp surface ; but this was probably only required 
when the travertine was used. We have here therefore extremely detailed information as to 
the material employed on two of the most famous and important works of the period of the 
zenith of Italian art. 

But Giovanni was by no means the only—nor eyen the chief—stucco worker among that 
wonderful band of young artists in the Vatican. If his delicate skill was paramount in the 


* The composition here given by Vasari seema in- + Probably guided by some reference to Pliny or Vitru- 
congruous. 1 suggest as possible that the Greek pitch and © vius, ‘The work of the latter had then been recently 
wax were aeed for the moulds; while the —— printed for the first time. 
and pounded bricks were the ingredients of She st 
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beautiful little medallions in which he emulated the ancients, to his fellow-worker, Pierino 


del Vaga, must be assigned even a higher place. 


Of all the artists in that wonderful group, 


Piero was the one whose work, whether in relief or in colour, shows him to have had the 
finest decorative perceptions. As an ornamentist, and as a decorative colourist, he stands pre- 


na 
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eminent, and his 
stueco-work has a 
quality of fine decora- 
tive appropriateness, 
both in design and 
seale, that has been 
surpassed by none. 
Of his bolder concep- 
tions the great ceiling 
of the Sala Regia is a 
fine example [fig. 3}. 
It is of this work in 
stucco that Vasari ex- 
claims, “ of a truth it 
may justly be affirmed 
to have surpassed all 
that has ever been 
done in that manner 
by the ancients or 
moderns."" Of work 
on a smaller seale he 
executed much in the 
Vatican Loggie and 
elsewhere. His deco- 
ration of the little 
Loggia of the Doria 
Palace at Genoa | 
look upon as one of 
the most perfect deco- 
rative works in all 
Italy. “He was be- 
loved by Raffaelle as 
& son,” gays the old 
chronicler. 

The use of stueeo 
decorations increased 
during the sixteenth 
century, not only in 


Italy but throughout all those States to which her influence extended : but, before quitting 
Italy, one or two of the artists who became famous for its use in the later half of that 
century should be mentioned. Of these Alessandro Vittoria is one of the best known, 
and his work under Sansovino at Venice, in the Libreria (lately damaged by the fall of the 
great Campanile), and in the “ Scala d’ Oro” of the Ducal Palace, said to have been com- 
pleted in 1577, are characteristic examples of his style. There are, of course, hundreds 
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of examples by less known men, or by artists now unknown, scattered through all the cities 
of Italy. 

There is one of a high order, of which I have never seen mention, in the chureh of Sta. 
Maria delle Grazie at Milan. The lower wall of the fifth chapel to the right, on entering $he 
church, is decorated in low relief with the figures of four angels, about six feet high, supporting 
garlands or festoons of flowers and foliage—the whole surmounted by a frieze and cornice, 
above which are the fresco 
decorations. This isa very 
graceful and beautiful work 
attributed by the local eus- 
todian to Vincenzo Vicen- 
tino, the gem engraver, of 
the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, but on what 
authority I am not aware. 

But it was some forty 
years or more before the 
completion of these last- 
named works that Francis I. 
had attracted to France 
some of the most capable 
of the Italian artists who 
were skilled in stucco, Of 
these Primaticcio and II 
Rosso came to France 
about 1530, and, whilst 
producing the wonderful 
stuceo decorations of Fon- 
tainebleau [fig. 4], in- 
fluenced French design and 
French sculpture for many 
a day. They were followed, 
twenty years later, by Nic- 
colo dell’ Abbate, to whom 
came also his three sons, 
the youngest becoming, 
after a time, the director or 
manager of these decorative 
works. Certainly it would 
be impossible to make 
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plastic art of a high order take a larger share in interior decoration. But I must own, though 
with much admiration for the art and grace of the separate parts, that the whole is overcharged, 
one may almost say overstocked, with those graceful, long-limbed figures. ‘Lheir very number 
produces a sense of superfluity, and encumbers the judgment. But for the study of what may 
be done in stucco it is a fine field for the student ; and it was the parent of the rich decorations 
of Louis XIY.'s reign, which, in their turn, became the model for civilised Europe [ fig. 5). 
But, at the same time when the French king, Francis, was so actively encouraging Italian 
artiste to bring their talents to his Court, our own Henry VIIL., his rival, had similar 
00 
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ambitions, and was zealous to secure the services of able artists. In this he was very 
successful, many of those who came over being pupils or relations of those who were at work 
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on the masterpieces of the Vatican, members of that famous band who had Raffaelle as 
leader. Pietro Torrigiano was among the earliest. He completed the bronze monument to 
Henry VII. in 1519, and had died in Spain, a victim to the Inquisition, in 1522. It was to 


the Palace of Nonsuch, begun in 1538, that the new stream of talent was directed, and 
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although not a vestige of it now remains, the names of some of the men who adorned it are 
a guarantee that the work within and without was neither coarse nor commonplace," and that 
the figures with which the stueco “ histories " were peopled were far more graceful and refined 
in design than any which bad previously been executed in England for decorative purposes. 
Iam at a loss to understand why any question has been raised lately about their external 
panels haying been worked in stucco. There is not really the smallest doubt on the subject. 
Not only did King Henry send for artists who could work in stueco, but John Evelyn, who 
was well trained to observe, who had travelled and studied in Italy, and knew the works done 
there, expressly states the fact. As to the improbability that such work would be done in 
plaster and left exposed, why, there are plenty of examples done more roughly, and within 
the next seventy or eighty years, which remain to this day, in spite of exposure and often 
neglect. 

External decorative work in plaster continued to be a feature of many English houses, 
both in town and country, till the close of the seventeenth century. But it was, of course, 
the interior which was the more important field for such decorations, and from the time of 
Nonsuch onwards, through the hundred years following, no house of any pretence was without 
its elaborate plaster ceiling and frieze; and though many have perished—too often by fire— 
there can hardly be a county in England which cannot still show examples of fine panelled 
ceilings and chimney fronts, or of those ornamented with the scroll “ strapwork " which was 
an English development. Many good examples exist in Scotland also. 

I shall not dwell on the work of this period now, because it has been more fully studied 
and illustrated than any other, It came to an end in the reign of Charles I. Undoubtedly 
the English plaster work of that time was admirably suited for domestic work, and affords 
most useful suggestions.t 1 venture to offer, however, one or two criticisms as to its use. In 
the first place, to take as « model such a panelled ceiling of a moderately sized room, and to 
adapt it for a big room or hall by magnifying all its parts, appears to me to be a serious 
blunder. The work was never very refined in execution, and to magnify itis to make it coarse. 
Again, to mistake its defects for beauties is to lower the whole standard of art execution. 
But the other day I heard the wavy unevenness of surface and the broken line of mouldings 
spoken of as a valuable part of the excellence of these ceilings, with a lament that we did not 
so work now. This is a very spurious form of admiration. A broken or bulging wall is 
more “picturesque” than one built straight and plumb; but no one wants to build a wall 
bulging or broken on that account. 

The fact is that, admirable in many ways as these old English ceilings are, few of the 
men who did them had either the art or the skill of the Italians who made ornamental plaster 
work popular. These latter endeavoured to make their work perfect in modelling and in 
finish. The figures introduced were true works of art. But in the English plaster-work of 
the time you can hardly find a figure that is not more or less barbaric in execution, and the 
minor ornament, effective as it is, is often greatly wanting in grace of line and in intelligent 
modelling. ‘These things are defects; and while much charm remains, do not let us mistake 
the defects for the charms, and imitate imperfections which the original worker would gladly 
have avoided. Such Chinese conservatism is a dry-rot to any art. 

Our next step in English plaster-work is one which leaves behind all trace of the 


* “T much admired how it had lasted so well anid Bs Revascgee —— 
intire since the time of Hen. VII exposed as they aro to original ceilings anid oak . have now been fitted ap 
the aire; and pitty it is they are not taken out and pre in the South Kensington Museum. 
serv'd in some drie ; & gullerie would become them." 


‘Evelyn's Mem.: 3 Jan. 1686.) 
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remaining Gothic influences, and takes us straight to the classic work of Jones and Wren. 
The gap caused by the Civil War made the change more complete; and the great building 
operations in London, after the Fire, opened the way to new men and new methods. Again 
were French and L[talian plaster-workers invited to England in Charles U.’s reign, and 
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examples of their work, or work done under their influence, may be found seattered through 
the country. Besides the work in St. Paul’s, St. Stephen's Walbrook, and other City churches, 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Oxford, may be cited as a good typical specimen of the plaster 
ornamentation, as it is also a more than usually fine one of the woodwork of that time. 

One feature, to be found in some of the plaster decoration executed towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, is the elaborate modelling of fruit, flowers, and foliage in full relief, 
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often in parts quite detached from the grounds, and supported either by wires embedded in 
the plaster or by small sticks of tough wood. I call to mind good examples at Euston Hall, 
in Norfolk, and at Barrington Hall in Oxfordshire, besides many in smaller houses; but the 
most important and characteristic is perhaps that in the chapel of the Royal Hospital at 
Kilmainham, built in 1680, of which, by the courtesy of Messrs. Jackson, who have lately 
renewed it, 1 am able to show a good illustration and a portion of the original work [figs. 6 and 7}. 
In this the smaller flowers were attached by means of the long thorns of the blackthorn, which 
have been used also in the new work. But this work, full as it is of artistic ingenuity and 
clever modelling, was, by that very ingenuity, departing from any true principles of stucco 
work, and therefore hastening the decay of the art. 

The well-known ceiling of the Chapel (of King Charles the Martyr) at Tunbridge Wells 
(under which I sat for the first five years of my school life) is of much coarser execution, and 
was executed by Englishmen about 1703. 

An excellent example of the Wren school is that in the board-room of the New River 
Company (1693) [fig. 8]. The foliage of the border panels is perhaps rather heavy for the 
height of the room—about 12 ft. 6 in.—hbut it is free and spirited. The alternation of the rose 
and sunflower rosettes, in the margin, reminds one of the same treatment in St. Paul's (carving 
of the west door architrave). The small subjects are modelled freely in a very Italian manner. 

Another mansion, “‘ Stansted,” near Emsworth, built in 1687, but lately destroyed by 
fire, contained, besides some good carving of the “Grinling Gibbons” type, some fine and 
unusual plaster decoration. Fortunately the latter to some extent resisted the fire, and has 
been renewed by Messrs. Jackson under Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s direction. The fine frieze of 
life-size children could still be seen im situ, as well as portions of the ornament. It does not 
seem to be known by whom these were modelled. 

The next modification of style was largely due to Kent. In his designs the plaster 
ornamentation is mainly used as architectural enrichment, bold in treatment—sometimes too 
bold for the space ; but effective in its way. He was an able designer, and many of his ceiling 
designs are extant. His work may be seen in Burlington House, Kensington Palace, Chiswick 
House, Houghton, and many’ country mansions. 

Following closely on Kent's work came a flood of plaster ornament derived from the 
French work of the time (Louis XY.). This was sometimes really good; often straggling 
and purposeless, yet not without a certain elegance. There are still hundreds of drawing-room 
ceilings in London, from Lincoln's Inn to Mayfair, ornamented in this style (dating from 
1730 to 1750). The best of it was at least partly modelled; but the greater part was cast 
and fixed. It rarely has either the grace or the finish of the French work of that time; and 
of. Louis XY. ornament one must say, as of the little girl in the rhyme, that “when it was 
good it was very, very good ; but when it was bad it was horrid." With this style practically 
stucco modelling came to an end. All that followed was cast and fixed. Just as, in France, 
the staid and somewhat prim style of Louis XVI. succeeded the exuberant treatment of that 
of his predecessor, so in England, the ornament but now described was succeeded by that 
which is connected with the name of the brothers Adam. 

It is an instructive fact that the change was due to the same influence which had pro- 
duced the detail of the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madama, namely, that of the antique 
stucchi in the excavated ruins of Rome. The difference in the result is perhaps easy to 
account for: Giovanni da Udine studied them, as an artist, by endeavouring to produce similar 
work with his own hands. Robert Adam, as a draughtsman, copied them on paper, as did 
probably the Frenchmen through whom France adopted the style. It was undoubtedly elegant 
and the effect refined ; and, since the method of reproduction was mechanical, it lent itself to 
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very extensive use. The number of town and country houses built in George I.s time was 
enormous; and the examples of this form of plaster decoration proportionately numerous 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. They often include very charming medallions, cast from 
good models, of heads, single figures, or groups, in the “‘ classical” taste; and the arrange- 
ment and distribution of the ornament are usually excellent. It has the one defect that the 
touch of the hand is not upon it. It is too well known, and has been too largely illustrated, 
to make it necessary to give examples here. The latest of much merit are perhaps to be found 
in the houses of Portland 
Place. 

I do not think that we 
need touch on the incon- 
sequent vagaries which th 
next half century produced ; 
and I turn with a shudder 
from any mention of the 
plaster Gothic yaulting and 
pinnacles of Strawberry Hill 
and its imitators. Much good 
plaster work has been done 
in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, but it has 
always been in the form of 
attempts, sometimes very 
successful, to reproduce a 
past style, and by casting. 
There is, however, one yalu- 
able innovation which must 
be noticed, namely, the intro- 
duction and constantly ex- 
tended use, since 1861, of the 
“ fibrons-plaster " method. 
For many kinds of plaster 
decoration it presents im- 
mense advantages. It does 
away with the great danger 
of enormous overhead weight. 
and requires so much the 
less timber structure to vin. 
carry it; it can be executed 
quickly, and it dries quickly 
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. These are important, though not the only advantages. 

It is by no means so modern an invention as is often assumed. I remember seeing 
at Genoa, more than forty years ago (in the old Bank of St. George, I think), several large 
statues, of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, which were constructed of plaster and 
canvas on wooden framework. 

Its modern use in England eame about in this wise. A Frenchman, De Sachy, who had 
tried to work it in France and failed, was under some obligation to our old friend Owen 
Jones, who acquired an involuntary interest in it. Owen Jones sought my father’s advice 
about it, and he accompanied Owen Jones to Messrs. Jackson, of Rathbone Place, and 
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strongly advised the latter to purchase the patent, which they did. It was not till after con- 
siderable practice in its use that they made it commercially successful; but it has now 
become, perhaps, the most important part of their work. 

Ornamental work in plaster or stueco must always continue to be a very valuable means 
to the internal decoration of our buildings. Its artistic value will vary necessarily with the 
talent brought to bear upon it. Its facility is at once its recommendation and its danger. 
But it is perhaps well to be sometimes reminded that the simplest materials have not been 
scorned by the greatest men, and that the finished result of any art pleases, not only by the 
talent bestowed on it, but by the fitness of the limitations which the artist has imposed on 
himself, 


(19 Mar, 1904 


T wish to acknowledge my obligation for assistance In the illustration of this Paper: to Mesars. Jackson, for the 
loan of photographs and examples; to Mr. Millar (deceased since this Paper was written), for his spontaneous offer of 
examples; to Mr, Mansell, for permission to make alides from his photographs; and to Mr. Searle, Secretary of the New 
River Company, for enabling me to photograph the ceiling of their interesting room, I am also indebted to the 
A. A. Camera Club, and to the staff of the Board of Edgeation at South Kensington, for the loan of many excellont 
slides, some prepared expressly for me; to the latter Institution also for several valuable examples; and I have to 
thank Mr. Batsford for willing aid, but partially represented by a set of photographs of “Adam” ceilings. 

And to those who may with to pursue further the history of omamental plaster and stueco.work, I may direct thelr 
attention, first, as regards the employment of foreign artists, to a very interesting and informing Paper by the late Sir 
Rist Wyatt, read at thie Inatitute 18th May 1868, and to an excellent and concise Paper by Mr. G. T. Robinson, read 

in 1891. Papers by Mr. Basi] Champneys, and others, are to be found also in the Jocuxats of the Institute; and 
only last December a Paper of a more technical kind was read by Mr.G. P. Bankart before the Architectural Association. 
The well-known book by Mr. Millar, published in 1897, contains an introductory chapter, by Mr. G.'T. Robinson, on the 
historical side of the subject, whilst the book itself is fairly exhaustive on the technical side, and lavishly illustrated. 

ID. & 


DISCUSSION OF MR. CRACE’S PAPER. 


Mr. Aurrep Danoysnine, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mn, R. PHENE SPIERS [7], F.S.A., in propos- 


ruins of Mesopotamia, in buildings dating back 
ing a vote of thanks, said he should like to express 


perhaps from $,000 to 8,500 years B.c., were found 


his own obligations to Mr. Crace for undertaking to walls 


bring this subject before the Institute. Although 
it had been treated on various other occasions in 
that room, he felt sure Mr, Crace would treat 
itina new way, and bring to their knowledge 
new facts and new data, and also give a general 
historical survey which would be a valnable sup- 
plement to what had been done before. He was 
glad Mr. Crace had referred to mistakes made in 
some of the modern work, where the authors 
seemed to imitate defects, and looked upon them 
as beauties because they leaned to the picturesque. 
Tn one or two papers read bofore the Association, 
that appeared to be emphasised as a desirable 
attainment. Mr. Crace might have commended 
work even more than he had done when 

e referred to those early crude brick walls as 
having probably received a coating of stucco— 
probably decorated. As a matter of fact it was to 
the er that the crude brick walls of antiquity 
owed their preservation. Even now, amongst the 


covered with stucco, which owed their pre- 
servation in great measure to that material. In 
those days the walls as a rule were painted; he 
did not know whether seulpture decoration had 
been found or not. Mr. Crace had referred to Dr. 
Evans's paper on Knossos, carrying them back to 
something like eighteen centuries before Christ. 
The slides shown of plaster figures discovered there 
—one of a bull’s head, another showing part of a 
human figure of extraordinary power in model- 
—— a refinement of which they had had 
hitherto no conception. A large number of decora- 
tive details in stucco were also employed through- 
out the palace; it was in fact the chief means 
used for decorating the interior. In the representa. 
tions of the capitals of the columns which were 
shown, on what was known as the Temple Fresco, 
he had been told that there was only one way in 
which they could have been formed, and that was 
by stuceo mouldings round them. Some of the 
most interesting examples Mr, ('rnee had shown 
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were from Rome, and these might be greatly ex- 
tended, because the series of bonding found in 
the Baths of Titus, in the various tombs in Rome, 
and in the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, were of 
extraordinary beanty. He had recognised, in a 
book lately published, one or two ceilings he had 
himself sketched in earlier days but had for- 
gotten where they came from; and in looking 
over them again it oceurred to him that the work 
was infinitely more beautiful when on a carved 
surface or on o vault, Adam copied all the 
ceilings he came across in Rome and at Tivoli, 
but his reproductions had always been on flat 
ceilings ; and they never produced the effect that 
they did on the vaultsin Rome. Looking at these 
flat ceilings, he always felt that there was a 
tendency to sag. He could not help thinking the 
effect would have been much finer in the English 
ceilings if there had been a slightly curved surface. 
Even in the Adam series one occasionally found 
segmental ceilings ; but we seemed to have given 
them up entirely, He had himself once or twice been 
able to do it on semi-domes, and the decoration 
at once lent itself to the expanse of the vault. 
In showing them the series of beautiful friezes 
with Mohammedan decoration, Mr. Crace had said 
it was eminently plaster-like in its treatment of 
the design of the figures in that material. As a 
curious illustration of that, the most successful 
court in the Crystal Palace was the Alhambra 
Court,done by Owen Jones ; it was the closest re- 
semblance ever made. To form the vault there 
only eight moulds, he believed, were required, and 
Owen Jones had reproduced that extraordinary 
ceiling with consummate skill. It was this keep- 
ing the material to its proper use which 

the Alhambra the beautifnl structure it was. Mr, 
Crace had shown a figure of that famous work of 
Michelozzi's at San Eustorgio, Milan, and it 
might be interesting to members to know that it 
was deemed so beautiful that they had had a 
small model made of it at Sonth Kensington. 
Anyone going to the square room there would 
see the effect of these utiful figures. They 
were meant to be seen from the floor, and were 
more beautiful when seen from below. There 
had lately been published in the Burlington 
Magazine & very fine bronze recently discovered 
behind a picture in the Wallace Collection. It 
probably dated from the sixteenth century, and 
was the same sort of figure that Michelozzi had 
employed in his figures in the frieze above re- 
ferred to. There was a very fine ceiling at the 
top of the staircase in the Dolphin Hotel at 
Southampton, which was quite worth going to 
see when in that town, They had of course a 
great affection for Robert Chambers and his 
work. There were some magnificent ceili 

in Somerset House. Being anxious to See: the 
rooms that were —— by the Royal Academy 
{rom 1780 to 1888, he got permission to go 
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over them; and to his delight he found the 
ceilings almost intact. They were extremely 
interesting because they were mted by many 
of the members of the Academy, and were all set 
out and designed by Robert Chambers. He was 
sure they were extremely obliged to Mr. Crace for 
the great trouble he had taken—he had had to 
ransack the records of so many countries to get 
his views; and he could not have done better 
than give such an interesting and comprehensive 
résumé, so that they might see what the value of 
plaster had been in ancient times, and the extra- 
ordinary advantage it sugested for future use, 
Of late the industry had been taken into account 
again, and at the Art Workers’ Guild they had 
had one or two demonstrations when artists came 
and modelled the ceilings before the students, 
That sort of work should be encouraged. He felt 
certain there was a way open for a new develop- 
ment of plaster, and he hoped Mr. Crace's paper 
would turn the attention of the public to it, so 
that it would be employed in future. 

Mn. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE [F,], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said the subject 
brought before them by Mr. Crace was intensely 
interesting. They who lived in England must be ex- 
cused for thinking that they could not use this plaster 
and stucco work externally with much advantage. 
With our variable and damp climate, we find over 
and over again that cement, however well prepared 
it be, will flake off. The examples of exterior 
stucco or plaster work during the Victorian era 
had not been very encouraging. For that reason 
he supposed it had not been studied as a material 
to be used externally with much snecess in this 
country. Historically, of course, the very elements 
of their work told them how wonderfully this 
material was used in the very earliest days—eyen 
in some of the examples of the second century, 
which Mr, Crace had put before them, one could 
trace the models of Adam's own designs. They 
had, however, in the ancient work a simplicity, 
f grace, and a m that even Adam found 
it dificult to copy. Looking backward indeed, 
the old examples were almost overwhelming; 
they made them feel how far they had fallen 
behind those who had gone before. The ex- 
amples, however, from the Alhambra and Tanis 
showed them so cloarly what was the right treat- 
ment of plaster for internal decoration, that the 

Was justified even on that account alone. 
When one remembered those wonderful ceilings 
overflowing with hanging fruit and vine, of the 
later Renaissance period, now so much copied in 
different designs, one felt that it was not the right 
treatment. It was beautiful in some ways, but 
not a design suitable for plaster. The i 
men—as at the Alhambra—seemed to have * 
the very elements of their material in getting 
their different surfaces; and in that respect we 
should endeayour to follow them. As regards 
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filrous plaster, we were, to some extent, in 
ndvance of those who had gone before; for in 
this material our scope was very wide indeed. 
In fibrous plaster we were able to bring ont in a 
light way some most beautiful effects: to get 
pet modelling on to a very light surface. & 
eavy figures of the Renaissance period, or of the 
eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth century, 
seemed to overweight a ceiling to a great degree, 
not only in appearance but eonstructionally; but 
with fibrous plaster the character of the con- 
struction was so light that there was no danger 
of this defect. In low relief work there was a 
lange field open to them. Mr. Gerald Moira 
ut up some panel decoration in the 

T ero which were richly suggestive of what 
might be done in low relief. With ornament of 
that character, with figures lightly coloured, with 
the colours washed over, and not over-decorated, 
there was a large opening for effective decorations, 


especially with ae es, Where mural decora- 
tion mi hit be emplo 


Mx. W. AUMONIER, referring to the plaster 
work in Rome Mr. Crace had spoken of, said he 
saw it alittle while ago, and it struck him as being 
some of the most beautiful he had ever seen. It 
showed absolutely the free touch of the hand. 
He and his companions had studied it very closely, 
and tried to find out the method of working it. 
Hedidnot think they came to a conclusion, after all, 
whether the work was began by applying plaster 
to the surface and then adding to it by degrees, 
and working it in that way. If so, it was wonder- 
ful the way it had stnok to its ground, because 
there it remained perfectly sound, showing no 
tendency to come away. The wonderful model- 
ling, apparently nearly all with steel tools, es- 
— struck him; the whole work was very 

autiful indeed. With regard to the Elizabethan 
ceilings, which Mr. Crace seemed to think suffered 
from defective work, he did not quite agree with 
him. Let them imagine those ceilings with the 
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mouldings absolutely worked with the 
stipple, or, if they were wooden mouldings worked 
very true indeed, with that moulding put between 
them they would not look half so well. What 
made the beauty of those ceilings was that 
it was all handwork. Both moulding and 
modelling had been worked by hand; and all was 
in harmony. He did not mean to say thatdefects 
—— but it was a thousand times better 
with those defects than if the mouldings had been 
worked mechanically, and the ornament had been 
modelled by hand, thus giving a quite different 
me ORACE, ~ ohn lied 

x. CRACE, in responding, replied to points 
raised during disoussion. With —— to what 
Mr. Spiers said as to the value of curved surfaces 
and sections for fine ornament, he quite agreed 
that a very low relief was always seen to better 
———— on a curved surface ; the slight play of 
light and shade took away the hardness of 
and gave something of the charm of the varia 
light on the landscape. At the same time they 
must not ran away with the idea that artistic 
merit was to be caught up by placing it in 
particular positions, or under particular cireum- 
stances. Adam's ornament, excellent and effective 
as it was, was not to be spoken of in the same 
breath as the beautiful little low relief he had 
shown from Rome (fig. 1). The one was a mere 
mechanical reproduction from the model; the 
other showed end to end the touch of the 
artist's hand. Mr, Fellowes Prynne had spoken of 
stucco or cement as not being suitable for ex- 
ternal use in this climate. He (Mr. Crace) did 
not know that he was prepared to advocate it; 
but the question having been raised whether the 
palace of Nonsuch was ever decorated with plaster 
panels—he simply wanted to show that the argu- 
ment that nobody would have been 20 foolish as 
to use plaster was a very foolish argument, be- 
cause so many people had done it, and the work 
remained to this day, 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYsS, 
By Hastweit Grayson, M.A.Cantab. 4. J. 
Read before the Liverpoo! Architectural Society, 18th January 1904. 


FE art of building had advanced a very long 

way before our ancestors found chimueys 

necessary. Even then they were content for 
a century or so with a flue from the kitchen and 
one from the hall. Modern ideas of comfort, not 
to mention the Building By-laws, make it neces- 
sary to provide every room in the house with a 
fireplace. We burn coal which produces a dirtier 
smoke, with a more disagreeable smell, than wood ; 
we have far more curtains, carpets, and upholstery 
to be spoiled by a faulty flue, and yet twentie 
century science can teach very little about build- 
ing chimneys. It is indeed patent to everyone 
that the more costly an edifice and the more 
valuable the site on which it stands, the more 
difficulty is there in getting rid of the smoke. 
Walk down Castle Street and count the“ tallboys,” 
and then walk down one of those tiny byways 
christened by their owners “ avenues,” that spring 
up by the dozen in the suburbs, and you will see 
that in flue construction architects know just as 
little as jerry-builders. This ignorance is espe- 
cially exasperating. # more accurate 
knowledge of materials and methods of construc- 
tion has filled up the pitfalls of a previous genera- 
tion. Improvements in concrete, in lightning 
conductors, and in damp-courses, are instances ; 
dry-rot is rapidly ceasing to be a bugbear. But 
no architect can guarantee to build flues that will 
draw in all weathers and under all circumstances. 
Lord Bacon commences his delightful essay on 
* Building " with the sentence : “ Houses are built 
to Live in and not to Looke on; Therefore let Use 
be preferred before Uniformitie ; Except where 
both may be had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes 
of Houses, for Beautie saly, to the Enchanted 
Pallaces of the Poets; Who build them with 
small Cost."’ But all sufferers will agree that no 
home is fit to “live in" if the chimneys will not 
draw. This Paper will only recapitulate well- 
worn theories, and will not provide a patent modi- 
cine to prevent or cure that deadly malady, a 
down-draught. 

The principle of a flue is simple. Smoke con- 
sists of warmed air charged with particles of 
matter, cither wholly or i consumed. 
The warmth makes it lighter than the atmosphere, 
and therefore smoke rises by the easiest way, 
which should be "p the flue. The trouble begi 
when the flue is imperfect, inadequate, or when 
other forces are at work counterbalancing the 
natural — of the smoke to rise. Failure 
may show itself in two ways—there may be a 


steady down-draught, or the upward draught may 
be so sluggish that puffs descend occasionally. 
The first is more usual when the fire is just 
lighted or nearly out. In either case, the nnui- 
sance may be accentuated by wind or the absence 


it. 

The chief cause of smoky chimneys is the lack 
of air supply at the base. A cubie foot of fresh 
air must be provided for every cubie foot of smoke 
that passes up the chimney. Nature allows con- 
siderable elasticity to air, but “abhors a vacuum." 
The Royal Commission on the Ventilation of 
Factories, after making experiments, ascertained 
that an ordinary fire in an ordinary room sent 
4,000 cubic feet of smoke up the flue per hour, 
and that, after hermetically sealing the windows 
and doors, the same flue drew 3,000 cubic feet per 
hour. Before seeing this fact quoted I had made 
some personal observations of the smoke dis- 
charged through the chimney-pots above an office 
building: it seemed to me that the velocity was 
five feet a second in still weather. As the dia- 
meter of the flues was about 7 inches, the volume 
of smoke discharged would be 4,500 cubic feet per 
hour, or equal to the capacity of a room 15 feet 
broad, 26 feet long, and 12 feet high. I do not 
believe that in a substantial building 3,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour could be produced with 
windows and doors hermetically sealed, unless the 
air came down one half of the chimney and the 
smoke went up the other half. It is well known 
that buildings with thick walls and fireproof tloors, 
such as blocks of flats or offices, are most liable to 
down-draught. These blocks have great numbers 
of fires = a oy They have very few outside 
doors, and a special effort is made in them to kee 
the windows and internal doors draught proof. 
In a comparatively small office building, with the 
only entrance protected by heavy swing doors, 
there may be 30 or 40 grates in constant use, 
every one of which should have its 4,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour. This supply is impossible 
unless special means are adopted to provide it, 
In an airtight building time is often the architect's 
ally; for every minute settlement and every in- 
finitesimal shrinkage provides an additional air 
inlet, But buildings specially constructed should 
have special ventilation. Even then some flues 
will smoke, because tenants persist in closing up 
the inlets, Warmed fresh air is almost unprocur- 
able; of all the warm-air stoves in the market I 
do not think that one can produce 25 per cent. of 
the air which it consumes, and most of them dry 
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the air too much and warm it in an inaccessible 
chamber. Anything in the nature of a plenum 
system is costly to maintain, and even more costly 
to instal. - Architects, therefore, can only supply 
fresh air from the outside, and trust that the 
tenants will use the inlets. But tenants, more 
often than not, consider fresh air a dranght and 
ventilators un unnecessary fad. Air inlets are 
least objectionable when near the ceiling, as that 
position allows the fresh air partially to lose its 
chill before reaching the occupants of the room ; 
high inlets are also useful as outlets, when the 
fire isnot lighted. The best form seems to me 
to be a “hit-and-miss”’ grating (very neat ones 
can be obtained now, made of aluminium) at the 
side of a chimney breast into a flue that finishes 
just above the roof, with cast-iron gratings on 
opposite sides. 1 have seyeral times seen air inlets 
brought close to the grate—in one case the air 
was led into a copper curb perforated at intervals ; 
the arrangement was ingenious, but in practice 
Was not a success, as the air whistled out and blew 
the ashes about the room. Inlets direct through 
the wall, on the old Sherringham principle, sre 
generally inconvenient, unless the room has two 
outside walls; otherwise the best lighted and 
most valuable becomes the most draughty. 
Fanlights and ventilators through internal 

are more likely to be used. A contractor who has 
built many offices once advised me to have doors 
very cloee fitting at the floor. but very easy at the 
top, and with the rebate of the frame cut well 
back. By doing this a concealed inlet can be 
provided 8 feet long by } inch deep, equal to 9 
square inches, This device has extra value when 
the hall or —— is er. ; i 

For years, w openi 6 front door on a 
winter “wvening, it ——— me to find out what 
became of the immense volume of chilly air which 
came rushing in. Two or three hundred feet 
entered per second, but the house seemed able to 
absorb it indefinitely, The answer is that the 
flues drew up ® greater quantity, and the cold 
heavy air from the outside drives the lighter air 
in the house out by every ventilator and crevice 
that was acting as an inlet before the door was 
opened. ‘To repeat, a flue, no matter how care- 
fully constructed, does not have a fair chance un- 
less an adequate air supply is introduced through 
the ceiling, floor, outside or inside wall. 

Given an air supply, the next consideration is 
the flue, The majority of architects and builders 
feel certain that a 14* V. ineh flue is much 
too large; and the proportion is stupid. The 
opening at the junction of the grate the flue 
is seldom 36 square inches, and often much less. 
Chimney-pots vary in area from 49 to 60 square 
inches, Therefore, why so many by-laws insist 
on over 120 square inches for the flue is in- 
comprehensible. A %x®-inch flue can be 
more thoroughly cleaned, and works well enough 
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in districts where the by-laws permit. <A 9-inch 
flue-liner has an area of about 60 square inches, 
and a 10-inch flue-liner of 78 square inches ; m 
experience seems to show that they whisk the air 
away much more quickly than a parged 14«9 
inch flue, in spite of its greater arca. Liners 
fail to hold soot, which is continually falling down 
into the fire; and with no fire they make a down- 
draught smell very strongly of soot. The absence 
of corners seems to invite a down-draught, or else 
the smoothness tends to make the upward-action 
in some flues so strong that they pull from others, 
Parging is a non-conductor, but has little value, 
and is seldom permanent. 

Chimney-pots have this in common: the more 
efficient the uglier; but the reverse is not as true 
as potmakers would have us believe. Pots with 
the ordinary zigzag rim cause an up-draught much 
as the V in the body of a kite forces it up. 
Louvres, trumpet-mouths, spirals, and —_ other 
horrors force up the smoke when the wind blows ; 
but even an Archimedean revolving cowl or 6 
lobster-back is useless in still weather. Trumpet- 
mouthed blowers, or drain-pipes with the socket 
outwards, built into a stack at an angleof 45 degrees 
a few feet below the pot, will sometimes cure a 
flue that is only troublesome when the wind is in 
one particular quarter. 

_ The value of at least two bends is always 
insisted on in specifications, but in practice the 
bends are often seamped, and are difficult to 

vide in the attics, especially when the fireplace 
comes between other flues. The reason for the 
undoubted advantage of bends is not obvious. 
The contraction which is usual in making them 
may haye —— do with it; they may act 
slightly as bafile-plates, and, of course, the top 
bend catches the rain and helps to k 
part of the flue dry; 
atmospheric conditions 
some truth in them. 

The height of the chimney-stack is of the 
greatest im nee; but again the reason is not 
obvious. When the wind blows at right angles to 
the ridge, the velocity must be greater nearer the 
ridge, and probably steadier. When the wind is 
not at 5 angles to the ridge, I cannot see how 
it can tthe flue. If the straightness of the 
flues in the chimney-stack above the roof hel 
the force of the smoke, it is curious that tanks 
should be useful below. There can be no appre- 
ciable difference in temperature or atmospheric 
pressure at the top of two flues, one of which is 
tive feet higher than the other ; yet we know that 
five feet extra —— to a stack may work wonders. 
That it is advisable to keep a flue warm is more 
obvious, for as soon as the smoke approximates in 
temperature to the atmosphere its tendency to rise 
is lost. All outside stacks should have 9 inches 
of brickwork between the flues and the weather. 
Single flues should be avoided, and above the roof 


the lower 
robably under various 
these reasons may have 
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it is better to have 9 inches of brickwork on the 
most ex side and end, even if there is only 
44 round the rest of the chimney. 

The plan of a stack and the direction of the 
wind seem to have no connection. A chimney 
much exposed to a west wind is just as likely to 
be satisfactory with its axis north and south as east 
and west. It is better to have the middle pots in 
a long stack raised a little above those at the ends, 
but the flue at the leeward end is just as likely to 
draw well as that at the windward. 

We frequently hear it stated that on account 
of other buildings, trees, or mountains, the wind 
is deflected and rushes down vertically on to some 
unfortunate flue and drives the smoke back to the 
grate, That argument, I believe, is generally 
false. A strong wind acts on the principle of 
an hydraulic jet pump, or one of those little 
sprays for fixing a pencil sketch. It drags after 





it the air on the lee side of an obstruction and 
tends to create a vacuum. All gardeners know 
that a wind a hedge affords more protec- 
tion n wall. They believe that the wind 
swoops straight down on to the beds from the top 
of the wall. It does nothing of the kind. The 
wind goes rushing onward and creates a vacuum 
on the sheltered side, which air whirls eddying in 
to fill; the eddies destroy the plants, A hedge 
allows air to pass through the base and the eddies 
are avoided. It is the same with buildings; a 
strong wind sucks out the air from the sheltered 
corners. If the air that replaces it comes from 
the inside of the building the chimneys will smoke. 
A vacuum is especially likely to occur in a cul-de- 
sac, or an area with buildings on all sides. Take 
® plan as sketched, an oblong building with an 
area, and the block on one side rather lower than 
the others. If a strong wind blows directly on to 
the low roof, it will bound on to the high one and 
create a vacuum in the area. Should the gust be 
prolonged, air will rush out through the crevices in 
the walls and windows and transfer the vacuum 


3 the pe It ve oe ye —— 
verpool building designed on these lines that 
the flues on the floor level with the bottom of the 
area smoked, but none of the others, Most 
buildings are not so fortunate, as a vacuum gene- 
rally sucks impartially from all rooms round the 
area, An air trunk in the position shown by the 
dotted line would probably allow the vacuum in 
the area to be filled direct from the street und 
saye the down draught. 

Architects are froquently asked how it was that 
the old straight Hues seen in mediwval work carried 
off the smoke. They were built to act as bacon- 
cnrers almost as much as smoke outlets, were 
perfectly straight, and large enough to be hand- 
swept by a grown man. My private belief is that 
they often did not draw (of course the smoke from 
a log fire is cleaner and less objectionable to our 
eyes and nose than coal smoke); but if they did 
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draw we may suppose that in those days people 
wore less sensitive to draughts, and did not stint 
the supply of air to the grate. ; 

It is a mistake for the public toask an architect 
tocure a faulty flue, Alteration at the base is very 
seldom allowable—in the flue itself impossible ; 
all that can be done is to raise the stack or crown 
the flue with somebody or other's patent cowl—and 
that is not architecture. Some day galvanised- 
iron cowla will be prohibited by the local by-laws. 
The life of the best and heaviest is not ten years— 
the stays will not last as long ;_ thin cowls me 
a source of danger to the neighbourhood before 
three years are out; they are fixed in such a posi- 
tion that supervision is impossible. Many 4 fine 
building is ruined by them. To look at Piccadilly 
across the Groen Park is really distressing. It is 
almost as bad to walk up South Castle Street and 
view the skyline of the North and South Wales 
Bank. But until we become learned in vacuums 
and acquainted with the science of draughts and 
air-currents, the cowl-making business will be 
ever increasing and ever prosperous, 
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CHRONICLE. 


The late Dr, A, S. Murray (H_1.). 

The formal announcement of Dr. Murray's 
death was made to the General Meeting last 
Monday by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. Graham, 
F.S.A., in the following terms :—I have to an- 
nounce with very deep regret the decease of 
highly esteemed and distinguished Honorary Agso- 
ciute, Dr. Alexander Stuart Murray, Keaper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. I am sure no words of mine can 
strengthen the expression of opinion as recorded 
in the daily papers of the meritorious career of 
Dr. Murray. As architects we are under a debt 
of gratitude to Dr. Murray for his kind services 
and his co-operation with us in matters in which 
he was a master. He was acquainted with almost 
every branch of classic archwology, and in one 
branch particularly, that of Greek sculpture, he 
Was an authoritative exponent. I need say n 
with regard to his literary achievements: th 
must be known more or less to all of you: but 
may say this, that in nothing that Dr. Murray 
ever put his hand to did he fail to achieve success, 
As a close reasoner and a thoughtful observer be 
belonged to a type of students that seems to be 
diminishing in numbers rather than increasing. 
And it is for that reason that we deplore the loss 
of so distinguished a savant as Dr. Murray. Many 
of us who have come in contact with him, not 
only here but in his official capacity at the British 
Museum, had good reason to look upon him not 
only as 6 —* but as an adviser who was always 
ready to impart information on the many subjects 
of which he was a master. To us especially Dr. 
Murray will remain a pleusunt memory, and 
members of the Institute who have seen him 
here, where he was a familiar figure on so many 
occasions, will always think of him as a kind 
friend and as a learned man. I need scarcely 
suy that with that pleasant inemory we cannot do 
less a8 an Institute than record our feelings by 
4 sympathetic letter to his widow and relatives, in 

ght recognition of the kind services he has 

to us, and in appreciation of his labours 
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in the canse of classic archwology. I therefore 
ask you, gentlemen, to be kind enough in silence 
to approve of a letter being sent to his relatives 
expressing our feelings at the loss of so good and 
learned s scholar. 

Alexander Stuart Murray was the eldest son of 
the late George Murray, and was born near 
Arbroath, in Forfarshire, on the 8th January, 
1841. He was educated ut the Royal High School 
of Edinburgh and at Edinburgh University, and 
was for some time a student at the University of 
Berlin, attending there the lectures of Boeckh and 
of other scholars of the heroic age. In February 
1867 he was appointed Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, and suceseded Sir Charles New- 
ton as Keeper of the Department in 1886, Under 
his editorship and superintendence were issued 
# considerable series of catalogues and other pub- 
lications dealing with the collections of his de- 
partment. Volumes were also issned on the 
Greek inscriptions, the terra-cotta sarcophagi, 
the excavations in Cyprus, and certain groups 
of the vases, His f unofficial works were 
a Manual of Mythology (1878), History of 
Scuipture, 2 vols. (1880, 1883), Handbook of 
Greek Archeoloyy (1892), and The Sculptures 
of the Parthenon (1908). Dr. Murray himself 
—— ia light ah —— at BY —* 73 

ught to light the burying-ground of the origi 
Greek settlers, and produced for the Museum a 
tich collection of dress ornaments in gold, ivory 
carvings of much artistic excellence, and pottery 
rivalling in interest and importance Schliemann’s 
famous finds at Mycenw. An account of them 
was given in a Paper read by Dr, Murray before 
the Institute in November 1899. Dr. Murray was 
elected an Hon. Associate in 1890, and had served 
on the Literature Committee since 1892. The 
following Papers read by him before the Institute 
have been —— in the Jounnan:—* The 
Sculptured Columns of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus " (Jourxat, 21st November 1895) ; “ Ex- 
cavations in Cyprus" (ib,, 25th November 1899) ; 
“Two Tonic Capitals in the British Museum " 
(i, 11th January 1902); “A Fragment of the 
Parthenon Frieze” (ib,, 22nd November 1902). 
The Institute was ulso indebted to Dr. Mutray for 
many contributions to the Jovnswan in the pS 
of reviews of books on his own special subjects. 

Dr. Murray died, after a short illness, on 
Saturday, 5th March. He had just completed a 
course of lectures on Ancient Seulpture to the 
students of the Royal Academy, the last being 
delivered by deputy on Thursda » the 25th ult. 
At his funeral at Kensal Green the Institute was 
officially represented by the Seoretary. 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society, 


The Annual General Meoting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society was held on the 10th March 


CHRONICLE 


1904, in the rooms of the Institute, 9, Conduit 
Street, Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President, in the 
Chair. The Report of the Council was submitted 
and adopted as follows :— 

“In presenting their Fifty-third Annual Report 
the Council haye great pleasure in stating that 
the work of the Society has been well maintained 
in spite of many adverse circumstances. The 
country has not yet recovered the severe strain 
put upon it by the late war, which has naturally 
crippled the subscriptions to most chatitable 
objects. Nevertheless this Society has had during 
the past year a small increase in its subscriptions, 
but it has also bad a corresponding drain npon 
its resources, so that at the end of the year the 
Treasurer finds he has only a small nee in 
hand. The claims that have been made upon 
the Society during the past year have been very 
urgent, and in some cases, from architects who 
were formerly in good practice, but who, through 
sickness or other causes, have found themselves 
unable to continue their work. 

“ Gratitude has been described as a sense of 
favours to come; but happily this is not always 
true, as is evidenced infer alia by the following 
letter received by the Secretary from the nephew 
of a lady (the widow of an architect) who had on 
many occasions been assisted by the Society : 

“+ W6th June 1905. 

“*Dran Srm,—I regret to inform you that 
Mrs, —— passed away on Thursday morning at 
8 o'clock on June 25th; she left a written re- 
quost that I should write and thank you for your 
great kindness to her in her adverse circum- 
stances. She wrote down the following words on 
June the 10th: “I thank each one with my 
whole heart, and pray that God will bless them 
anid keep them, and reward them a hundredfold 
for their goodness to me, who have ministered to 
my necessities, and have made my last years on 
earth so truly comfortable.’ 

“*T remain yours respectfully,” 





“The Council regret the loss throngh death of 
the following subscribers :—Mr. J. F. Wadmore, 
Mr. Francis Edwards, Mr. Herbert Ford, Mr. 
Henry Saxon Snell, and Prof. T. Roger Smith. 

“The total amount of subscriptions received 
during the past year is £554. 16s., and the pen- 
sions and grants amounted to £2880. 2s. 6d. 

“The following gentlemen retire by rotation 
from the Council :—Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. H. 
L. Florence, Mr. Graham C. Awdry, Mr. J. T. 
Christopher, and Mr. F. P. y. 

“To fill the vacancies ca by these retire- 
ments the Council desire to nominate Mr. T, R. 
Collentt, Mr. Rowland Plimbe, Mr. G. T. Hine, 
Mr. Wm. Grellier and Mr. Ambrose Poynter. 

“The Balance-sheet and Income Account for 
the year ended 31st December 19038, andited by 
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Mr. Henry A. Hunt and Mr, Edmund Buckle, are 
submitted. 

“The sincere thanks of the Society are due to 
the R.L.B.A. Conncil for the use of their rooms, 
and Mr. Locke and the other officials have rendered 
material assistance which is cordially appreciated. 

*‘ Donations have been received from the follow- 
ing gentlemen :—Mr. Graham C. Awdry, £25, 10s. ; 
Mr. F. T. Baggallay, £10. 10s.; Mr. John T. 
Christopher, £5. 5s.; Mr. Percivall Currey, 
£5. 5s.; Mr. Ambrose Poynter, £5; the Tylers’ and 
Bricklayers’ Co., £5. 5s.; Mr. H. Walter Lons- 
dale, 26. 5s. ; eae. Architectural Society, 
£5. 5s.; Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., £5; Mr. F. W. 
Tasker, £5. 5s,; Mr. H. Cheston, £5. 5s.; and 
Mr. David Morgan, £5. 5s., &c." 

The President, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, drew attention to the remarkably low cost 
of working the Society ; it hardly camo to ten per 
cent. of the receipts. He called attention to the 
fact that the members of the Royal Institute 
numbered 1,830, and ont of that number only 
850 were subscribers to the funds of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. The architects prac- 
tising in the United Kingdom numbered over 
4,000. The Society was not an Institute Society ; 
it was for all architects, and it helped anyone, 
the only requirement of applicants being that 
through no fault of their own they had fallen into 
distress, All architects onght to unite in the 
education of the 3* and in helping the aged, 
the infirm, and the unfortunate. The stock-in- 
trade of an architect was very small, consisti 
of his brain and senses, and if one or other fail 
he fell into want. During the year £211 had 
been granted to ten pensioners, and £618 had 
been distributed among fifty-four applicants for 
relief. Tho —— of the Society, amount- 
ing to £554, showed an increase as compared with 
last year, but the donations only amounted to 
£96 12s.—the worst year in this respect for a 
long period. The applications had extended from 
Dublin to South Africa, and he thought they bad 
a right to ask all architects for support. A large 
majority of the supporters came from London, and 
the applications for relief mainly from the country. 
Many well-known architects’ names were not to 
be found on their list, but he they wonld join. 

The Report having been adopted, the Council 
were elected on the proposal of Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson; Mr. W. Hilton Nash and Mr. Percivall 
Currey were — — sere —— Hon. 
Secretary respectively; and Mr. Henry A. Hunt an 
Mr. John T. Christopher were elected Auditors. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

At the Liverpool Architectural Society on the 
7th inst. Mr. G, Gilbert Scott, joint architect of 
the Liverpool Cathedral, gave an address explana- 
tory of the cathedral, exhibited drawings of 
the building to be erected on St. James’ Mount. 
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Mr. Scott explained that in preparing his design 
he decided that solemnity 2* to be its keynote, 
and this included dignity, grandeur, and _simpli- 
city. Tho whole effect at which he aimed was to 
be produced by the massing, grouping, and pro- 
portion of the various parts. No amount of rich 
ornament could, to his mind, equal the beauty 
and charm of a blank wall relieved by a touch of 
rich detail, This lack of blank wall was, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory feature of our fine old 
cathedrals. In designing a modern cathedral the 
first thought that occurred was how to treat the 
central space. He felt convinced that the central 
space must be so designed as to form the pre- 
dominating feature of the cathedral, both inside 
and out, and the planning and designing of this 
important part was the first difficulty to be got 
over. He was compelled, however, to aban 
the idea of treating a large central space satis- 
factorily, but he still felt that whatever form the 
central feature ultimately took, it must, above all 
things, be the crowning feature of the exterior, ao 
that the eye would be carried up from the less 
important parts to it, the latter in their turn 
giving seale and, as it were, supporting the central 
pile. The actual floor area of the central space, 
as now planned, was not less than the area of the 
octagon at Ely, which fact helped them to realise 
that the space at the crossing was not so small as 
was commonly imagined. me had remarked 
that the central space would be very dark; but 
they had evidently not noticed the four windows 
which opened directly into the central space. 
The great windows at the end of the tower tran- 
septs would play an important part in the light- 
ing of this 7 ge The adoption of the cross 
transepts in the nave and choir was not decided 
on merely because the idea was novel, but origi- 
nated from a feeling that the Byzantine and 
Renaissance form of yaulting, namely, with domes 
and barrel vaults, was a far more impressive and 
dignitied way of rooting a space than the intricate 
and fanciful, though no doubt beautiful, vaultings 
of Gothic work. All the mouldings, etc., were 
being designed by Mr. Bodley. The red sandstone 
to be used lent itself to large and simple monld- 
ings, and it was fortunate that stone was 
especially adapted to a type of moulding which 
would be thoroughly in character with the rest 
of the building. The original intention of having 
a great western court flanked by cloisters had 
been abandoned owing to the limitations of the 
site. Unfortunately there was no direct approach 
to the west end. If they could have arranged a 
fine road leading from the west front it would 
have been easy to get such a fine feature as sug- 
gested, with steps running the full width of the 
court from cloister to cloister, Although the 
site * several — jy the * whole a 
very fine one; it a feeling of romance, 
which he hoped would be increased when the vast 
pile was completed. 
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ALLIED SOCTETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 
ketching E ions of the Bi ham 
The Sketching —— Birming 


The eighth general meeting of the above 
Society was held on Thursday, 10th March, Mr. 
Butler Wilson [F.| presiding. Amongst those . 
present were Messrs. Richard Wood, G. F. Bow- 
man, W. H. Thorp [¥.), H. 8. Chorley 4. . H. A. 
Chapman [4.), W. G. Smithson [4.), Robert P. 
Ogleaby, Perey Robinson, G. E. Reason, and 
others. At conclusion of the castomary 
business, whieh included the nomination of 
officers for the ensuing session, a paper on “ The 
Sketching Excursions of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association * was delivered by Mr. C. E. 
Bateman F. and illustrated by 150 fine lantern 
slides prepared by Mr. John Ward. These views 
—— most of the ground traversed during the 
ten years of these annual excursions, and a map 
was exhibited indicative of the various centres of 
operation, which included the following -—Broad- 
way, Ludlow, Oxford, Tewkesbury, Cambridge, and 
Ely, Cirencester, Stamford and Peterborough, Bur- 
ford, Banbury and Kettering. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Bateman and Mr. Ward on 
the motion of Mr. H. A, Chapman [.1.), seconded 
by Mr. H. 8. Chorley {4.), and snpported by Mr. 
Robert P. Oglesby, who elicited from the lecturer 
some practical details with regard to the conduct 
of these excursions with a view to similar excur- 
sions being instituted by the Leeds Society. 


MINUTES. X. 


At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1908-64, held Monday, 7th March 1964, at & p.m, — 
Present: Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.S.A., Vice-President, in 
the chair, 1% Fellows (including 6 tnembers of the Couneil), 
29 Associates (including ! member of the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associates, and numerous visitors: the Minutes of the 
Special und Business Meetings Keld 29th February (pp. 
251-2) were taken wn read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Seoretary announeed the decease of J 
William Twist (Bloemfontein), Associate, elected 1891, 

The Hon, Sceretary also announced the decease of Dr, 
Alexander Stuart Murray, Hon. Associate, and having 
referred to his eminent services to classical archieo 
and to the eateom in which he was held by members of 
the Institute, it was Resolyed that the regrets of the 
Institute be recorded on the Minutes, and that a letter of 
sympathy and condolence it: their bereavement be sent to 
his widow and family. 

The following members attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admmitied by the Chair. 
man—viz, Arthar Edward Bartlett and Henry Winter 
Johnson, Frilows; Thomas Frank Green, Andrew Rollo, 


Thomas Henson Robinson, and George Leonard Russell, 
Associates. 


A Paper by Mr. J... Cruce [77-4.) on Prasren Decoma- 
tron ha’ read by the anthor, iustrated by lantern 
slides, discussed, a vote of thanky was pursed to 


Mr. Crace by neclamation, und briefly acknowledged. 
oa proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 pan. 
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NOTES ON THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS CONNECTED 
WITH THE GENERATION AND SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY 
KNOWN AS CENTRAL STATIONS. 


By Cuarnes Sranuey Peacu [7°]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 28th March 1904. 


'T bas been the province of the architect in all ages to play an important part in the 

successive stages of the economic development of mankind, to keep in touch with his 

— times, and to express in the buildings the sentiments dominating the period in which 

he practised his art. Thus the buildings of every period indicate the habits and mode of life 
of suecessive generations, and show posterity what men did and thought in bygone days. 

The most noticeable feature of our times is the rapidity with which scientific discoveries 
are applied to commercial purposes, in consequence of which new industries constantly arise. 
The buildings required for these industries form an important branch of modern practice. 
Therefore, not only are they of considerable interest to the architect as being work with which 
he is immediately concerned, but it is essential that they should be closely studied if the architect 
is to maintain the traditions of the past and to take a like prominent part in the progress of 
the present day. That which is passing before our eyes does not attract like that which is 
woven into the warp of history ; so it is not to be expected that the same imterest can be 
aroused for buildings serving a modern purpose as for those connected with vocations or 
occupations which have been followed by mankind for centuries. Undoubtedly, buildings to 
which the romance of the government or of the religion of a nation is attached, the dwellings 
in which individuals of the race have been born, and lived, and died, must ever exercise a 
greater fascination over mankind than those in which their lives are spent toiling for their 
daily bread. Indeed, the latter buildings often seem to be regarded as of small account, as 
though they were something altogether apart from the life of the people, instead of being’ as 
they are, to 4 vast majority, the alpha and omega of existence. 
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Buildings connected with engineering are often regarded as coming within this category 
and are not as interesting to the architect as they should be. It seems strange that it should 
be so, for science and its allied useful arts exert more influence on the prosperity of a nation 
than anything else. Among these arts, that of manipulating and diverting the greatest 
forces of nature, turning them to account for the benefit of mankind, is one of the most 
important. 

The buildings in which these achievements of science are performed, just as the “ day's 
work,” will doubtless obtain from posterity some measure of esteem, as places associated 
with the marvellous work carried on by men of the present day, and this, as their charac- 
teristic features become familiar, may even arouse interest in their construction, form, and 
embellishment. At any rate, as buildings characteristic of the period in which they are erected 
they may claim, even to-day, some position in architecture, a position which will probably rank 
higher in the future, as the relation of electricity to modern life and the profound influence 
which it is exercising on civilisation becomes better known. ‘The associations connected 
with a building, acting on the imagination, often cause its architecture to command an 
admiration out of all proportion to the intrinsic merits of the edifice, because it is difficult 
to disassociate the form and design of the walls themeelves from the sentimental interest 
evoked by the events which have taken place within them. Ifthe importance of the purpose 
for which the building is required is not fully appreciated, it is often difficult to remove the 
obstacles which stand in the way of suitable architeetural treatment. 

The buildings connected with the generation and supply of electricity—commonly known 
as central stations—are a conspicuous example of the structures required by modern scientific 
industries. In less than twenty years they have developed from small commonplace sheds to 
complex structures frequently of great size, occupying prominent sites, and supplying power 
for innumerable purposes. Upwards of 750 of these buildings have in about fifteen years 
been erected in the United Kingdom alone, and a much greater number abroad. Although 
unusual in many respects, even from the very commencement, the early stations did not 
exhibit in a marked degree those special features now associated with them. This is not 
surprising, because when the industry started the demand for energy—in other words, the 
business of the undertaking—was in existence before sufficient progress had been made in 
electrical knowledge to enable the want to be supplied. 

The advantages of electricity, however, were appreciated sooner abroad than in Great 
Britain, and so the industry had made considerable progress in foreign countries before u fair 
start was made here. The lead thus gained has never been lost, and therefore it is useful to 
study foreign practice, for that which obtains abroad to-day is more or less that which will 
be put into practice in England to-morrow, and foreign stations become a useful guide to what 
should be provided for future extensions. 

In this country also it was hampered for a time by unfortunate legislation, but the 
moment this was altered the industry burst into existence suidenly ; it developed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, the capital invested in it increasing from a few thousand pounds in 1888 
to upwards of 264,000,000 in 1903. Designs were therefore prepared with the utmost speed, 
the work was rushed through as fest as it could be done, invention proceeding simultaneously 
with construction. Frequently machinery was installed and eurrent generated and supplied 
long before the works were finished, and while building operations were still in progress, and 
while electrical knowledge was still in rather a rudimentary state. Under such conditions it 
is obvious that some points could not fail to be overlooked, for designs could not receive the 
pons deliberate thought which is necessary for the successful solution of new and difficult 
problems. 
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'The various systems of supply have also been in a continuous state of evolution, and 
requirements have constantly changed. So the buildings first erected were quickly super- 
seded by other types, and information obtained from existing buildings is not so generally 
useful as it is in cases where slower progress on more settled lines has taken place. 

Now matters are assuming more or less definite shape. The present, therefore, seems 
an opportune moment to consider the buildings recently erected and those which are likely to 
be required in the immediate future. 

Primarily Central Stations may be divided into three classes :-— 

1. Power Stations. 
2. Sub-stations. 
3. Direct Supply Stations. 
The latter being subdivided into two types :— 
(a) Simple; and () Composite. 

The distinction between these classes is fairly well marked, but to some extent they 
merge gradually into one another and classes and types overlap. In each class there are 
several different kinds dependent on the source from which power is derived. First, if 
from the natural elements—air, water, electricity; secondly, from the conversion of natural 
products—coal, oil, or gas. 

Further subdivisions of each class and type arise under headings too numerous to mention, 
among which the kind of plant installed, the actual and relative position of plant in the 
buildings, and method of working and combination of plant, are among the most important. 
Although at first sight these different types and classes appear very similar they are really 
very different, but the common purpose which they all serve naturally gives rise to many 
special features present in all. 

The power station is the class now coming into vogue, and is the real central station. 
It is the centre at which power is generated for the district allotted to it, whence it is supplied 
in bulk to sub-stations for distribution. Larger and more powerful machines are usually 
installed in power stations than in other classes. 

The sub-station is the satellite of the power station. Its province is to receive the 
power from the central source, and retail or distribute it to consumers in its immediate 
vicinity. 

There are two principal subdivisions :-— 

(1) Sub-stations housing machinery, and batteries or accumulators for storing electricity. 
2) Sub-stations without storage and accommodating machinery only. 

The direct supply station is a centre at which the power is both generated and dis- 
tributed. The simple direct supply station comprises the machinery departments only. The 
composite direct supply station is rather an electricity works, and contains, in addition to 
the rooms for machinery, accommodation for many other departments of the undertaking, 
such as meters, mains and roadwork, tramways and administration departments, some- 
times also destructor, &c., but the accommodation of these stations varies considerably in 
every case. 

Obviously the initial source of power is that which exercises the greatest intluence on the 
design and construction of a central station. As might be expected, the more directly the 


natural element is employed, the fewer processes are involved and the more simple is the 
building required. 


- 
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POWER STATIONS. 


The simplest kind of power station is that in which air or wind is used as the source of 
power. There is at present only one station of this kind. It was erected in 1902 at Askov, 
and consists of a single room containing dynamos and accessory machinery. The windmills are 
above the building and are connected to a counter shaft, whence the dynamos are driven by 
belts. It is reputed to have run continually since that date, with small but satisfactory results. 

A great number of stations using water as the source of power have been erected abroad, 
but there are none at present of first-class importance in Great Britain. The water-power 
station is usually a one-story building above the ground line, having one, and occasionally 
two or more principal rooms. In the engine room is placed electrical plant, dynamos and 
switchboard, the turbines or water-wheels being in chambers, tunnels, or races below the 
floor level. The turbines and dynamos are nearly always directly coupled together by a shaft, 
and not driven by belts or ropes. If the current is generated at comparatively low tension 
and transformed up for transmission, the electrical plant is usually arranged in two rooms, 
the step up high tension transformers being separated from the generating plant. A few 
small offices are required for the engineer-in-charge, and rooms for the staff. 

If the mains are taken overhead the switchboard is often placed in an annex to the 
engine room, and forms the end, or part of « side. This is a good arrangement, as a separate 
chamber for the mains is thus formed, which, being carried up as a lower, enables the mains 
to leave the station from the top at a sufficient height above the ground. If the mains are 
laid underground the same arrangement of switchboard is sometimes adopted ; the space 
at the back forms a convenient mains room whence they descend to the culverts under the 
roadway. 

The flumes, aqueducts, weirs, and sluices required for diverting and controlling the 
water and directing it to the turbines, and for leading it back to its natural channels; the 
foundations of these buildings, honeycombed with chambers and tunnels, are the most 
interesting parts of the works. Their construction requires considerable technical shill, as 
almost every kind of vault, dome, and curved structure meeting and intersecting at every kind 
of angle is to be found in these buildings. 

Probably Niagara is the best known water-power station. The reservoirs are the 
great lakes of North America, which are said to contain upwards of 6,000 cubic miles of 
water, covering an area of 90,000 square miles. The natural aqueduct is the Niagara 
River, the channel of which is about a mile wide, but bifurcates into two narrower channels 
just below the power station. The river descends 55 feet in the rapids above the falls, 
and has a depth of over 20 feet over the crest, where it descends in the principal fall 
165 feet more. The volume of water has been calculated by Professor Unwin to be upwards of 
275,000 cubic feet per second, and it is estimated that these falls represent 7,000,000 h.p., 
the greater part of which can and eventually will be made available. In other words, a 
force equivalent to the consumption of over 200,000 tons of coal per day (being practically 
the daily output of the coal mines of the world), or the combined effort of 49,000,000 
men, or which would raise over 100,000,000 tons one foot high in one minute, will be penned 
in and controlled in the buildings. The machines dealing with this power must all be fixed 
rigidly in one place, and will be concentrated in a comparatively small area, 

An example like this brings forward very forcibly a point in the design and construction 
of these buildings which deserves careful consideration. 

This concentration and fixing of machinery of enormous power within a building is a 


an 
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new feature. It may be that there will be but few other stations quite as powerful as 
Niagara, but even those of 150,000 or 200,000 h.p., with probability of considerable future 
enlargement, of which many are now in course of erection, insignificant as they seem by 
comparison, will nevertheless enclose and uphold forces infinitely greater than anything 
which has hitherto been contained in a building. It is obvious that it is both advisable and 
economical to caleulate the structure with an ample margin of safety, and to allow consider- 
able strength above what would be considered sufficient in ordinary practice. This is 
necessary, not only that the buildings may be strong enough in the first instance, but also 
that they may be durable and capable of that considerable enlargement which will be required 
as years go on. 

The power station of Niagara was designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead and White, of New 
York, Mr. W. A. Brackenridge being the engineer. It is faced with limestone, hammer- 
dressed, and is a plain but effective building. The engine-room No. 2 is 462 feet long by 
62 feet wide, and 60 feet high. The first half of engine-room No. 1 is 450 feet long by 62 feet 
wide, 39 ft. 6 in. to springing of roof, and 60 feet to ridge. There are 21 generators installed 
of 5,000 h.p. each. The turbines are 140 feet below the dynamos, to which they are connected 
by perpendicular shafts about 140 feet long. Each generator weighs 170,000 Ibs., of which 
79,000 Ibs, is the weight of the revolving element, working normally at 250, but capable 
of a maximum of 400 revolutions per minute. When the whole work is complete, over 
48,370 tons will be revolving in the buildings at this speed day and night. The present 
output is 105,000 e.h.p. 

There are other large water-power stations in America, notably at Sault Sainte-Marie, 
Michigan, where the power is obtained from the rapids of the Sainte-Marie River between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, where it is estimated that about 260,000 h.p. is available. 
This station is nearly as powerful as Niagara, as the plant already installed is capable of 
developing 60,000 h.p. In both these stations the turbines are directly coupled to the engines. 

The city of St. Paul, Minnesota, also derives energy from a water-power station, situated 
on the Apple River, Wisconsin. In this case the current is generated at 800 volts, is trans- 
formed up to 25,000 volts, at which tension it is transmitted, and is transformed down in 
the sub-stations in the city before being distributed. 

The power house is a plain brick structure 144 feet long by 57 feet wide, on masonry 
foundations, and consists of two rooms. The plan is somewhat unusual, because in the 
larger are placed the dynamos, switchboards, and transformers, and in the second room, the 
water-wheels and accessories. The water is brought to the wheels by a steel penstock on the 
outside of the wall, with branches to the interior. The mains leave the building from a tower 
— the switchboard, and the current is conveyed by overhead conductors to sub-stations in 
the city. 

Some of the European water-power stations are interesting examples of well-studied 
architectural treatment. Full advantage has been taken of the shape of the building required 
for the arrangement of plant. The most important members of the construction have been 
accentuated in the elevations, and the buildings have been carefully grouped to accord with 
the locality in which it has been necessary to ereet them. Perhaps the most picturesque is the 
power station at Tivoli, on the Tiber, erected in 1891 [fig. 1]. The energy for the city of Rome 
is generated at this station, whence it is transmitted seventeen miles at a tension of 5,500 
volts to the sub-station at Porta Pia, in Rome. The works are almost monumental in character. 

The great aqueduct which brings the water to the power house is a striking instance of the 
application of old-time methods of building to modern requirements. It bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Aqua Virgo of Agrippa, and the general construction is practically the same as 
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other aque built in the time of the Roman Empire. The purpose, too, is not dissimilar, since 
it is to minister to the wants of the “ Eternal City.” 








rin. 1.—Tee Leonie POWwnn eTATION at TIVES OF THE Tine 


Nepeoduned by permission Of Lhe propetwters of Cased 6 Max erie. 
As it follows its winding course through the hills, its arches rest 


in many places on the 
site of an ancient aqua, with which it is almost incorporated, as w 


a8 the Roman custom. 
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The aqueduct has a capacity of 425 cubic feet per second, and the smaller conduit which 
carries the water to the turbines has a capacity of 140 feet per second. 

The power house is as simple as a building well can be. It seems to cling to the hill, 

and to be almost part of it. The plain wall surface and the few arched openings, eminently 
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snited to the climate, harmonise perfectly with the dark green of the cypress, the varied 


colours of the vine, and the grey foliage of the olive trees which clothe the conntry round, 
The beauty of the neighbourhood has not been spoilt, although it has been necessary to erect 
a building to serve a utilitarian purpose and for the benefit of anothe 


r city many miles away. 
Of almost equal architectural interest, though of a diffe 


rent kind, is the first power station 
RR 
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at Geneva, situated at the ontfall of the Rhone from Lake Léman [fig. 2, and pl.). It is in 
the heart of the city, and occupies a very prominent site. It was erected in 1886 under the 
direction of Colonel Turrettini, Director of Public Works for the Municipal Council. 

The engine-room is a separate building from those containing dynamos. It contains 
the pumping machinery—water being the transmitted power instead of electricity. It is a 
luilding of considerable architectural merit. In it eighteen turbines of 800 h.p. each are 
installed, which pump the water under pressure to sub-stations, where it actuates turbines 
direet coupled to horizontal dynamos, which in turn generate the electric energy used in 
various sub-districts of the city. The station, which supplies energy mainly for lighting 
purposes, stands on an island in the lake, opposite to the Isle de Rousseau, has also been 
carefully designed, and is not unsightly although a very plain and simple building. 

The second water-power station of Geneva is at Chévres, four miles out of the town, 
below the junction of the Arve and the Rhone [pl. xv., xvi.|. It is of the ordinary type, con- 
taining turbines direct coupled to dynamos. It was erected in 1892. It is a long, low stone 
building 492 feet by 103 feet wide. The engine-room is 448 feet by 98 ft. 6 in., and 30 feet 
high from ceiling to floor, and accommodates fifteen turbines of 1,200 h.p. each coupled 
direct to dynamos, the total output being 18,000 h.p. The dynamos weigh about 154,000 Ibs. ; 
the moving part of the machine weighs 35,200 Ibs., and revolves at a speed of 80 revolutions 
per minute. The energy is generated at a tension of 2,400 volts. The works were completed 
in 1896, and were carried out under Colonel Tarrettini and M. Buttieuz. 

An important German water-power station is the Rheinfelden, fifteen miles above Basle, 
on the Rhine [fig. 3]. There, about 12,000 h.p. is installed. It was designed and erected by 
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the Allgemeine Elektricitits-Gesellschaft of Berlin. There are also important installations at 
Jajee, on the river Pliva, in the province of Travnich, Bosnia, where about 9,000 h.p. plant is 
installed; at Corbiéres, in France, at the entrance to Gorges of Saint Georges near Axat, 
Department of Aude. In this station power is derived from a fall 100 metres high. There 
are eight units of 800 h.p. water turbines direct coupled to dynamos 
installed. 

Although there is not likely to be any great demand for water-power stations 
they are worth careful study, for many things can be learnt from them which 
applied to the improvement of steam stations. 

By far the greatest number of stations derive their power from the conve 
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products, the chief of which iscoal. The steam-power station, which is a class of comparatively 
recent introduction, is a more complicated building than the water-power station. Owing 
to the larger size of the rooms, the greater number of departments, and the more complicated 
construction required, these buildings present even greater opportunities to the architect. 
No doubt there will be a great demand for them in the future, for they are the direct 
outcome of the system of generation and supply which now seems in a fair way to receive 
general acceptance. These stations generally consist of— 

Engine house, in which are placed the engines and dynamos, the apparatus for the control 
of the current and mains leaving the station. If condensing plant is used the necessary 
apparatus is placed either on a gallery, at the floor level, or below the floor of the engine 
room. 

Storage of electricity. A battery room for accumulators. 

Boiler house, in which are installed boilers or steam generators, of which there are many 
kinds; the main fiues, and apparatus for feeding coal to the boilers, and for removing ashes. 
The economisers for heating the feed-water are also placed in this building. 

Pump room. Sometimes un annex, but often an enclosed place in the boiler house. 

Chimney shafts. 

Coal store, which should provide ample space for fuel and for handling coal, and for the 
conveying apparatus for bringing coal into the store. In connection with this department 
there are often railway sidings or similar works. 

In connection with the first three departments, workshop and general stores, offices for 
engine-room staff, mess rooms, lavatories, w.c.’s, &c., for men. 

Water department, in which are feed-water tanks, frequently also water-softening plant, 
cooling towers, and sometimes cooling ponds or lodges. Frequently a separate pump-house 
or building for condensing plant. 

Probably the first station of this kind was that of the London Electrie Supply Corporation 
at Deptford, designed by Mr, Ferranti in 1888 [fig. 4]. A part only of the station as first 
planned has been built. The original design, as will be seen from Mr. Ferranti’s pencil 
sketches, contemplated a two-bay engine room one story high, with a four-story boiler house 
parallel to it and divided by one main wall—very similar to the prevailing type of American 
town stations of the present day. 

The boiler house was 200 feet long and 90 feet wide, and contained 24 boilers on the 
ground floor. The floor over was designed for 24 boilers, and above this a coal store with 
sloping floor (the first of this kind), having a capacity of 4,000 tons, whence the coal descended 
by gravity to the stoking floors. The chimney shafts, of which there were two, were peculiar, 
as each contained four flues, two to serve the upper and two the lower boilers. Each engine- 
room bay was to be 200 feet long and 66 feet wide, provided, one with a travelling crane of 
a capacity of 25 and the other 50 tons. The first bay next the boiler house was designed to 
contain two 1,800 h.p. engines, driving dynamos by ropes, the current being generated at 
10,000 yolts. 

The second bay was designed to receive four 10,000 h.p. engines and dynamos. 

Although the original design has not been carried out in its integrity, and the character 
of the building has been considerably changed by additions subsequently made to it, it was 
ut its inception simply, a power station, and conceived with a wonderful prescience of the line 
upon which the system of generation and supply of electricity was likely to develop in the 
future. It was perhaps somewhat premature, but it undoubtedly pointed the way to what is 
now being done both in this country and abroad. Some of the great power stations erected 
in America ten years later followed very closely on the lines of Mr. Ferranti’s design. 
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There are great differences in the arrangement of these buildings, even when the same 
kind of machinery is installed. To some extent these arise from local eustoms or climate, but 
more frequently from individual ideas. In foreign countries many stations have bee 
by architects and engineers in the employ of very large companies whic 
the complete electrical supply of a town or district and manufacture and supply the plant. 
Hence there is a great similarity in places served by the same company, but considerable 
difference between adjoining districts and between one country and another. 

In America, owing in a great measure to the system of laying out the towns in blocks of 
uniform size and shape, it is difficult to obtain large areas of lund in cities, 
high, hence American town practice inclines to a rectangular building of the 
a city block. The building is divided nearly centrally by 
which is placed the engine house, on the other the boiler house. The engine house is generally 
a one-story building, above ground, with a basement below. Vertical marine-type engines direct 
coupled to dynamos are usually adopted, which are erected on the ground floor. The steam 
turbine is now coming into use, which will probably take the place of the vertical engines in the 
future, where facilities for condensing exist. The switchboards are placed on galleries ; the leads 
from the machines and mains leaving the station are arranged under these galleries. The 
condensing plant is generally in the basement. The boiler house usually contains horizontal 
water-tube boilers, arranged in one or two rows on two floors, with economisers and ash 
conveyers on separate floors. The coal store is over the upper boiler house. The boiler house 
is practically a five or six story building at least, for the conveyers occupy a floor to them- 
selves over the coal store. 

The power house of the Manhattan Railway Company, Ne 
very complete example of this practice [pl. xiv.]. It was de 
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assisted by Messrs. W. C. Phelps and C. Wellesley Smith. It is located on the East River 
between Seventy-Fourth and Seventy-Fifth Streets. 

It has a frontage of 115 feet to Exterior Street, which borders the river, the whole site 
being 204 ft. 4 in. wide, and 588 feet long on one side and 581 feet on the other. The station is 
designed for a maximum capacity of 100,000 h.p., and the ground is considered to be sufficient 
for future enlargement of 50,000 h.p. more. It supplies seven sub-stations. The building isa 
massive square structure, of skeleton steel construction, with fairly heavy enclosing walls. The 
base is of rose-coloured granite, the walling above flashed bricks of a prevailing brown tone, 
and a red-tiled roof. The windows have semicircular heads. They are all in the upper part 
of the building, and are 14 feet wide, 45 feet high, and spaced about 35 feet centres. The 
building is 66 feet from top of granite base to top of parapet. The windows being unusually 
large detract somewhat from thé scale of the building, which is not so impressive as might be 
expected from its great size. The engine-room is 93 ft. 6 in. wide and 128 ft. 6 in. long, and 
107 feet high from engine-room floor to skylight. 

The engine foundations are more or less separate blocks, each 40 feet by 40 feet by 21 feet 
thick, and these blocks alone contain about 9,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

There are eight engines, vertical marine type, direct coupled dynamos of a nominal 
rating of 5,000 k.w. with total overload capacity of 7,000 k.w., or 10,000 e.h.p. They are 
42 feet high, and weigh about 889,000 Ibs. The revolving part is 32 feet in diameter and 
weighs 370,000 Ibs. 

The boiler house is rather longer, being 104 ft. 2 in. wide and 128 feet high. The coal store 
has a capacity of 15,000 tons. There are four plain brick circular shafts with octagonal bases 
for a height of 73 feet ; each is 17 feet inside diameter, and 278 feet high. The foundations are 
33 feet by 38 feet, and rest on the solid rock. he boiler house stanchions carry a load of about 
500 tons. Under them is a sub-base of cast iron bedded on the concrete. The stanchions are 
spaced about 20 feet centres in one direction, and 15 feet in the other. The steel is stressed 
in the lower part up to 13,500 Ibs. per square inch of sectional area. The building contains 
about 6,000 tons of steel and iron construction. 

These particulars give some idea of the size and weight of these structures, and the enormous 
forces at work in them. The special construction problem which this type of station presents, 
apart from the mere support of the great loads of and in the building, is the manner in which 
these heavy loads are disposed on the site. Nearly three-quarters of the whole load is con- 
centrated on half the area, and the moving machinery and about a quarter of the total load 
on the other half. By this arrangement the effect of the vibration is vastly increased, and 
it is difficult to prevent it from being transmitted to a considerable distance beyond the 
building. On hard and solid rock this is not so noticeable, but on compressible or water- 
logged soils it is a serious matter. In some cases piles have been driven over the whole site, 
with the twofold purpose of increasing the supporting power of the subsoil and preventing 
it working out from under the foundations, and reducing the tendency to increase and 
transmit vibration. But this is an expensive way of dealing with it, and of doubtful durability. 

The special conditions present render this design of station unsuitable for sites of which 
the subsoil is liable to consolidation when shaken, as is the case in many parts of Great 
Britain, especially round London, unless precautions are taken to prevent the consolidation 
being much greater under one part of the building than under another. To some extent this 
can be overcome by constructing vertical retaining walls below the level of the general 
foundations, but even this is not always successful with this combination of load and move- 
ment. It is expensive, and, taken in conjunction with the greater cost arising from placing 


plant on upper floors, it is probable that the purchase of sufficient additional land to accom- 
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modate all the plant on one floor will be found much cheaper, especially as the shape and 
area of land in or near towns in this country are not restricted to the same extent as in 
America, and land can be acquired by compulsory purchase for ventral stations. 

The Manhattan station is typical of central stations generally in one respect. It is built 
on a bad foundation, the gueiss bed rock bottom being deeply eroded by streams which 
formerly traversed it. It was therefore of unequal supporting power, which accounts for the 
apparently unequal strength and thickness of foundations. The plans would be misleading 
without this explanation. Large quantities of water are used in connection with the work 
carried on in central stations, therefore they are frequently erected on the banks of rivers and 
canals, where the subsoil is hardly suitable for such buildings and careful adjustment of the 
weight is necessary. Sometimes the subsoil is hard in places and yielding in others, In 
such cases foundations like those of Manhattan have been found suitable, but in very soft 
soils much waterlogged it is as a rule better to support the load on concrete floats proportionate 
to the weight, allowing somewhat more than half the load which would be taken for an ordinary 
building. A thick float of concrete all over the site is a common method of meeting the 
difficulty, both in English and German practice. It is a good plan on clay, but should be 
keyed on the underside on looser soils. 

In Calcutta, where the soil is soft and compressible, the float system was successfully used 
by Colonel Crompton, who allowed a load of 1 ton per square foot without appreciable settlement. 

At Amsterdam this method was adopted, the ground being first consolidated with piles, 
which were scientifically spaced in proportion to the load brought down at different points 
[pl. xi. and xi. a]. The heads of piles should be kept clear of the concrete, otherwise they are 
liable to rot. 

The Waterside power station of the New York Edison Company, built in 1901 and located 
in First Avenue on the block between Thirty-Eighth and Thirty-Ninth Streets, and running 
to the East River, is a very similar building. The site is 272 ft. 6 in. by 197 ft. Gin. This 
building stands on the hard and firm rock which underlies the greater part of the City of New 

fork. It is very similar to Manhattan, with the large semicireular heads to the windows 
characteristic of American practice in these buildings. It is faced with red sandstone and 
yellow brick. It is also a skeleton steel structure. 

The boiler house building is 76 feet by 267 ft. 10 in. by 148 feet high, and contains 56 
horizontal water-tube boilers rated at 650 h.p. each, but said to actually develop 1,625 h.p. each. 
They are arranged in two rows on two floors. The engine-room is 115 feet by 267 ft. 10 in. 
by 136 feet high, and contains sixteen engines of the Westinghouse Machine Company type, 
direct coupled to sixteen General Electric 4,500 k.w. three-phase generators delivering twenty- 
five cycles alternating current at a tension of 6,600 volts. The revolving part weighs 
180,000 Ibs., the armature 125,000 lbs., and the bed-plate 20,000 Ibs., the whole generator 
apart from the engine weighing 275,000 lbs. There are four circular steel stacks, each 17 feet 
internal diameter, 132 feet above roof, and 200 feet from grate surface of the lower boilers. 

Steel stacks are now coming into use in Great Britain, and some particulars about those 
at Waterside may be useful. They stand on brick pedestals about 80 feet high, the shaft 
above being constructed with steel plates— 


§ in, thick for 44 feet 
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The joints are rivetted. They are lined with firebrick $ inches thick for one-third of the 
height, above that with red brick (ordinary good tough building bricks), The linings are 
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carried on rings of angle iron in independent sections 20 feet high. There is an air space 
of 4 inches between the lining and stack. 

The system of constructing linings for shafts in sections in this way now meets with 
much favour in America both for steel and brick shafts, and has been used on some brick 
shafts in England and on the Continent. In brick shafts the sections are carried on project- 
ing header courses at suitable intervals. Very careful and accurate adjustment of the spaces 
between the supporting courses is necessary, as different kinds of firebricks vary considerably 
in expansion. The average expansion of the core is about 6 inches in 100 feet. Unless great 
care is taken the expansion of the sections will inevitably break the joint at each oversailed 
course, As soon as the shaft is worked, the headers will be snapped off, and then the lining be- 
comes just the same as an ordinary core built up from the bottom, but of coursé not so strong. 
This method of construction is said to facilitate repairs, but when once the supporting courses 
are broken, this convenience no longer exists. The consolidation in building cores must also 
be allowed for, as this, even with firebricks set as close as possible, often amounts to as much 
as 4) inches in 100 feet. In several shafts otherwise excellently built serious injury has arisen 
within a fuw weeks of being used from this point having been overlooked. What the final 
result will be cannot be stated at present, as the stacks have not been long enough in use to 
enable one to express a very definite opinion about them, bat in some not five years old the 
horizontal joints are already broken through at intervals of about 20 feet for the lower 100 feet 
of the stack. In the case of a shaft recently shut down for repairs it was found that the 
difference in length of the lining when the shaft was in use was 9 inches in 97 feet. 

The Kingsbridge power station of the Third Avenue Railroad Company of New York 
is one of the latest stations of this kind erected in Amerien [pl. vi., vii]. It was erected in 
1900-1, and has a rated capacity of 72,000 h.p., and a maximum of over 100,000 h.p. The 
whole installation was designed by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. It oceupies a site 
350 feet long and 250 feet wide. It is very similar to Manhattan and Waterside, but 
is built on piles, and steam turbines are installed instead of vertical marine-type engines. 
The subsoil is a fine sharp sand, into which 15,000 to 16,000 oak piles 40 feet long were 
driven, spaced at 28 inches centre to centre. They were driven at the rate of about ten 
minutes each pile. Over the heads a slab of concrete, average 8 feet thick, was laid covering 
the whole site. The concrete was composed of one part of Portland cement to two of 
sand and four of stone. The maximum bearing weight on the foundation is 15 tons per 
square foot. The building is skeleton steel construction. The lower part of the walls is 
granite ; the upper part is built with curtain walls earried on the steel frame, and is faced 
with red brick and stone dressings. There are four chimney shafts, euch 12 feet internal 
diameter, 200 feet high. 

The Americans have displayed great ingenuity in installing very powerful plant on 
sites of small superficial area; stations with plant on more than one floor are more common 
there than elsewhere. A remarkable instance is the Edison station at Philadelphia [fig. 5, 
p. 292), where the plant is installed in an eleven-story building, each department being placed 
on a different floor, one above the other. It is not, however, an arrangement which would 
be adopted in ordinary practice, if by any possibility it could be avoided, 

A somewhat similar practice obtained at one time in Germany, but it was never carried 
to the same extent as in America. The station in the Luisenstrasse, Berlin, of the Berliner 
Elektricitats Werke, designed and erected by the Allgemeine Elektricitéts-Gesellschaft about 
1889, is an instance. In this station three 3,000 h.p. vertical marine-type engines directly 
coupled to two 250-280 volt continuous carrent dynamos are placed on the ground floor, 
eight horizontal water-tube boilers on the first floor immediately over them. The coal store 
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is on the top floor over the 
boilers, Although by no means 
a good arrangement, it is on 
the whole better than placing 
boilers in a basement below 
the level of the engines, which 
was a contemporary style now 
obsolete. The base of the 
chimney contains offices, but 
this also has not been sue- 
cessful, and should not be 
followed. 

There are very few ex- 
amples in Great Britain. The 
station at Bristol, designed by 
Mr. Parshall for the United 
Electric Tramways Company 
in 1899, is perhaps the most 
important. Its elevations, 
designed by Mr. Curtis Green, 
are alone sufficient to deserve 
careful study, apart from 
the skilful trentment of the 
engineering work _[figs. 6 
and 7, p. 293), 

The present European 
practice inclines to the use of 
the horizontal engines directly 
coupled to dynamos with 
horizontal water-tube boilers, 
all plant placed at or about 
the ground fioor level, and 
only the coal store being on 
an upper floor, Condensing 
plunt and steam pipes are in 
the engine room basement. 
The latest stations in Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth of the Sie- 
mens Company, and Ober- 
Spree and Moabit, erected 
1902-3, the great power 
stations of Berlin [pl. x.] and 
at Amsterdam, and the Ham- 
burg power station supplying 
power for the docks, all 
stations designed by the All- 
gemeine Elektricitiits-Gesell- 
schaft, are on these lines. 
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The Ober-Spree and Moabit Stations are equipped with horizontal engines -of 8,500 and 
6,000 b.p. each, direct coupled to dynamos generating energy at 6,000 volts. Each is in- 
tended to be a 50,000 h.p. station. The buildings are faced externally with fine hard bricks, 
bright buff, laid in the German fashion, ull headers, The gable ends are well treated with 
very large windows and strongly marked divisions in the lights. The general wall-faces are 
plain, but the header bond gives an excellent scale to the buildings, and the ornament is con- 
centrated in a few well-designed and well-placed features by which the fall value of the 
expenditure on embellishment is obtained. This is a much more effective and suitable 
treatment than expenditure 
on more expensive facing ma- 
terial, such as red bricks in- 
stead of ordinary building 
bricks, and the string courses 
and mouldings commonly used 
on what are called plain build- 
ings. It is often said of 
buildings treated like Geneva, 
Munich, and the Berlin  sta- 
tions, that they are expen- 
sive. They are generally less 
costly than many buildings 
which look plain and are so 
deseribed. The difference is 
that in the one ease full value 
is obtained from the embel- 
lishments by good design, 
in the other case the same 
or greater expense is incurred 
anaes seule for material not essential 
vist ey : to construction frittered over 
the surface and therefore in- 
effective. 

Of European central sta- 
tions generally it may be said 
that the power station is rapidly superseding the direct supply station; but the older stations 
of Spain, Denmark, Greece, Belgium, Norway, and Sweden ure still rather direct supply 
than power stations. The old station at Hamburg, in the Stadtmuhlistrasse, may be 
mentioned as an uncommon arrangement, the engine room and battery rooms being one 
building, and the boiler house another, the steam pipes crossing under the street 

At the central station at Copenhagen there is a remarkably tine richly moulded and 
decorated timber roof over the engine room, of the usual Danish style. 
carpenter's work it is both interesting and beautiful, but 
The central station is placed in the midst of a block of buildings, which is an undesirable 
position for a luilding of this kind. The roof is not only dangerous to the station, but also 
to the buildings round, It is fated to be burnt, unless soon removed, for timber in these 
buildings soon becomes as dry as tinder and highly inflammable. The engineer lins realised 
the danger, and in the extensions of this station now in course of erection only incombustible 
materials are being used, similar to the construction now adopted in the best English and 
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foreign practice. The Russian stations, such as Moscow and Brakpan, are interesting in 
engineering details, but the buildings are unimportant. 

Nearly every town of any size on the Continent now has a power station of some kind, 
and many extremely interesting buildings have been erected. The power station at Munich 
[fig. 8], with its interesting and original shaft [fig. 16, p. 310], the whole forming a most 
picturesque group with the baths which adjoin it. The station at Turin, with elegant gable 
treatment, and a circular brick shaft, well treated with pilasters and cornice at the top 
and plain brickwork below, partly water-power and partly steam, is an interesting example 
of Italian practice. At Vicenza, where o most ingenious arrangement of double arches and 
open tile-work is adopted for the windows. 

As examples of effective interior treatment the station at Quedlinburg, in which the 
engine room is treated in plaster and brickwork, with black and white tile floor; Hof, in 
which the engine room is treated in brick and plaster, the latter decorated in colour, also 
with black and white tile floor ; and Freiberg, as an example of simple and effective plaster 
treatment, may be cited. All these stations also exhibit much careful thought in the design 
of the elevations, which are in the churacteristic style of the districts in which they are 
situated. They were designed by the Siemens-Schuckert Company. As an example of a some- 
what elaborate Italian treatment the power station at Genoa, designed and equipped by 
the Allgemeine Company of Berlin, is interesting, and is indeed one of the finest stations 
in Italy. 

Before leaving the subject of foreign power stations it is well to note that the arrange- 
ment of the plant substantially on one floor with coal store overhead is generally adopted 
wherever possible. The stations of the Detroit, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, and Jackson Railway, 
and at Grand Rapids for the Detroit Port Huron Railway, and the Toledo Fremont and 
Norwalk Railway, at Fremont, on the Sandusky River, all of the Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr Company, are examples of this practice in the districts outside a city area in America. 
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The great power station of the Municipality of Vienna, designed and equipped by the 
Siemeus-Schuckert Company, is one of the finest European examples [fig. 9, and pl. viii.). 

Central stations without number could be cited did space admit, in which some novel 
architectural feature has been used as the direct outcome of the special requirement of the 
building. 

Almost every combination and kind of plant and design of central station is to be found 
in Great Britain. This diversity of practice has added considerably to general knowledge 
about these buildings, but without thoroughly testing any type, as the uniformity of practice 
in other countries has done. Information colleeted from English practice is somewhat 
misleading, and false conclusions are often arrived at in consequence of being based on 
experience derived from one building, where perhaps exceptional circumstances have produced 
some result which is apt to be regarded as reliable, when in fact it is not. Many curious 
mistakes have arisen from this cause. 

Some stations closely resemble American types, such as the power station now in course 
of erection on « site of 34 acres at Lot's Road, Chelsea [pl. iii.), in connection with the 
electrification of the underground railways of London. The station has been designed by 
Mr. J. R. Chapman, chief engineer to the company. It has a frontage of 1,100 feet to the 
Thames and Chelsea Creek, 824 feet to Lot’s Road. The building is 433 ft. 6 in. long, 175 feet 
wide, and 140 feet high from the ground floor to apex of roof. 

The engine-house is a two-story building, and the boiler-house is « typical tive-story type. 

The building is steel skeleton frame, with central division wall and external screen walls 
between main steel supports. The elevations are faced with Fletton bricks, with red terra- 
eotta and red brick dressings. 

The engine-room is 445 feet long, 72 ft. 6 in. wide, and 80 feet high from basement tloor 
to top of lantern. The basement is 20 feet high. It will contain ten Westinghouse 
horizontal steam turbines, running at a speed of 1,000 revolutions per minute, coupled direct 
to three-phase generators, the current being generated at 11,000 volts, 334 cycles. There 
is space in the engine-room for one additional machine half the size. The current is 
transmitted at this tension to twenty-three sub-stations. The switchboard is carried on 
three galleries at the north-east end; the condensing plant and steam-pipes are in the 
basement of the engine-room. 


The boiler-house is 445 feet long, 96 feet wide, and 140 feet high from basement floor to 
apex of lantern. 


The building is carried on heavy piers of masonry, carried down 29 ft. 6 in. below the 
basement level. 

The boiler-house will contain cighty horizontal water-tube boilers, arranged in double 
rows on two floors, with automatic stoking. here are four circular brick shafts, each 19 feet 
internal diameter, 275 feet high. The foundations are 42 feet square, and the bottom of the 
concrete is 34 ft. 6 in. below the ground line. There are 2,200 eunbic yards of conerete in 
each shaft foundation. ' : 

The coal store has a capacity of 15,000 tons, and it is estimated that 800 tons will be 
consumed daily. . 

The machinery will develop at normal load 76,500 h.p. (57,500 kilowatts). 

The power station about to be erected by the Great Western Railway Company at Park 
Royal, near Acton, was designed by Messrs. Kennedy & Jenkin, consulting engineers, and the 
buildings by the architect's department of the Great Western Railway Company. 

The site has an area of about twenty acres, with a frontage of 1,000 feet to Willesden 
Lane and 800 feet to Coronation Road. The present building is to be 260 feet long, about 
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100 feet wide; but it is contemplated that in the fnture it will be quite eight times this 
size. 

The engine-house will be a one-story bnilding, and the boiler-house one story high. 

Skeleton steel framing will be used for the main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. 

The engine-room is to be 120 feet long by 105 feet wide, by 50 feet high from the floor 
to top of lantern, with a basement § feet high. It will contain eight 1,200 ih. p. Belliss 
three-erank vertical type engines, running at a speed of 250 revolutions per minute, coupled 
direct to Electric Construction Company's three-phase alternators, the current being generated 
at a tension of 6,500 volts, at which potential it will be transmitted to four sub-stations, The 
switchboard will be carried on a gallery at the east end. 

The boiler-house is to be 140 feet long, 92 feet wide, 80 feet high from basement floor 
to apex of lantern. The bottom of the foundations will be 4 feet below basement floor, and 
rest on chalk subsoil. 

The boiler-house will contain ten Babcock & Wilcox patent water-tube boilers, with self- 
contained super-heaters and automatic stoking. There is one octagonal brick shaft, 14 feet 
internal diameter, and the top 250 feet high above the level of the fire-bars. The foundations 
are 48 feet square by 9 feet thick, and rest on the chalk subsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the boiler-house, and has a capacity of 8,000 tons. It is 
estimated that 150 tons will be consumed daily. 

The machinery will be capable of developing about 10,000 h.p. (6,000 kilowatts). 

Another important power station in connection with railways is that of the Metropolitan 
Railway now in course of erection at Neasden. The plant is all arranged on one floor; 
Westinghouse steam turbines directly coupled to generators of 3,500 k.w, each, giving energy 
at 11,000 volts, 3 phase 334 cycles per second, are being installed. 

One of the largest power houses in London will eventually be that of the Central Electric 
Supply Company at Grove Road, St. John’s Wood [see frontispiece and pl. i., ii], which will 
supply power for general purposes for the west-end districts of London served by the West- 
minster Electrie Supply Corporation and St. James's and Pall Mall Electric Lighting Company. 
It is situated on the banks of the Regent’s Cunal, the site being 74 acres in extent, allof which 
will eventually be covered with the buildings. Upwards of 150,000 h.p. ean be placed on the 
site if the plant is arranged on the one-floor system. The one half of the first section has 
recently been completed, and provides accommodation for 14,800 h.p. 

The steam generator adopted (of which each section will contain 28) is known as the 
Climax Boiler. It is a new kind of vertical water-tube boiler. It occupies a very small area 
of ground space, and has so far proved efficient. 

The chimney shafts (there will eventually be six) are very prominent structures, and 
standing high can be seen fora considerable distance in all directions. Each shaft is 18 ft. 
by 18 ft. inside measurement at the top, 260 ft. high from top of conerete to top of cap. The 
main flues enter by three openings 60 ft. above ground level. In the architectural treatment 
of the upper part an attempt has been made to take advantage of the iron bands which sooner 
or later are required round the upper part of all shafts, and of the recesses formed, by 
Placing the set-offs, when the brickwork is reduced in thickness, on the outside instead of the 
inside of the wall. By these means some relief is obtained, and the upper part is designed as 
an enriched feature which, in contrast with the plain wall below, forms the whole composition. 
It is possible that working on these lines some satisfactory and characteristic treatment of 
large stacks may be evolved. Similar principles have been followed in the general treatment 
of the principal fagades. Tho flues are built of double casings of steel plates with air space 
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between them, and are carried outside above the roof of the boiler house, and are free to expand 
and contract. There will be four blocks of buildings. Each block will contain an engine room 
110 feet by 224 feet by 66 ft. 6 in. high from engine room floor to top of lantern. This 
room will accommodate ten vertical high-speed engines direct coupled to dynamos of 2,400 h.p., 
three of 1,200 h.p., and three of 300 h.p., or 28,500 h.p. in all. The current is generated at 
a tension of 6,000 volts. The switchboard is on a gallery at one end of the engine room, 
which is continued round the room to give access to the hich level platform of engines. The 
building is skeleton steel construction, with substantial external walls, Messrs. Kennedy and 
Jenkin and S. T. Dobson are the engineers, and Messrs. C. Stanley Peach and C. H. Reilly 
the architects. 

The principal power station in Edinburgh is at MeDonald Road, Leith Walk (fig. 10}. 
It was designed by Messrs. Kennedy and Jenkin, engineers, the zurgh engineer, Mr. Cooper, 
being the architect. The site has an area of three acres, with a frontage of 540 feet to 
McDonald Road. The present building is 270 feet long and 110 feet wide ; but it is 
contemplated that in the future it will be quite four times this size. 

The engine house is a one-story building, and the boiler house is one story high, with 
overhead coal bunkers. 

Skeleton steel framing has been used for the main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. The elevation is faced with stone. 

The engine room is 120 feet long by 70 feet wide, by 66 feet high from the floor to top of 
lantern, with a basement 8 feet high. It will contain eight 1,200 i.h.p. three-crank vertical 
Willan's engines, runningifat a speed of 280 revolutions per minute, coupled direct to 
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continuous current shunt-wound Mather and Platt and Siemens dynamos, the current 
being generated at a tension of 480 volts. The switchboard is carried on a gallery at the 
south end. 

The boiler house is 195 feet long, 60 feet wide, 44 feet high from basement floor to apex of 
lantern. The bottom of the foundations is 4 feet below basement floor, and rests on sand 
subsoil. 

The boiler house contains 19 dry back marine type Sinclair and Stewart boilers, with 
automatic stoking. There is one octagonal brick shaft, 11 ft. 6 in. internal square, and the 
top 250 feet high above the level of the fire-bars. The foundations are 40 feet square by 
8 feet thick, and rest on 
the sand subsoil. 

The coalstoreis placed 
over the boiler house, and 
has a capacity of 1,800 
tons. It is estimated that 
60 tons will be consumed 
daily, 

The machinery will be 
capable of developing about 
10,000 i.h.p. (6,000 k.w.). 

One of the principal 
power stations of the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow is at 
Port Dundas, opened in 
September, 1900. It is 
rather a direct supply than 
a power station. About 
one-third has been erected. 
It will eventually accom- 
modate plant of 30,000 
i.h.p. Mr. W. A. Chamen 
Was engineer, 


‘The principal power station of Manchester is situated at Stuart Street [fig. 11, and pl. iy.), 
and was designed by Messrs. Kennedy and Jenkin, consulting engineers, Messrs. C. S. Allott 
and Sons being the architects. 

The site has an area of 8 acres, with a frontage of 550 feet to Staart Street. The present 
building is 320 feet long, 140 feet wide ; but itis contemplated that in the future it will be quite 
four times this size. 


The engine house is a one-story building and the boiler bouse is two stories high, with 
coal store over the boilers, 

Skeleton steel framing has been used for the main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. The elevation is faced with Ruabon bricks with stone dessings. 

The engine room is 115 feet long by 130 feet wide, by 70 feet high from the floor to top of 
lantern, with a basement 12 feet high. It will contain six main 2,400 ih.p. Yates and Shaw 
engines, running at a speed of 94 reyolutions per minute, coupled direct to electrical three-phase 
alternators, the current being generated at a tension of 6,500 volts, at which potential it is 


transmitted to ten sub-stations. The switchboards are earried on four gulleries at the west 
end. 
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The boiler house is 205 feet long, 92 feet wide, 64 feet high from basement floor to apex of 
lantern. The bottom of the foundations is 4 feet below the basement floor, and rests on clay 
subsoil. 

The boiler house contains 24 Babcock and Wilcox patent water-tube boilers, with auto- 
matic stoking. There are two (octagonal) brick shafts, 12 feet and 16 feet square (inside), and 
the tops 200 and 250 feet respectively, above the level of the fire-bars. The foundations are 
48 feet square by 9 feet thick, and rest on the clay subsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the boiler house, and has a capacity of 700 tons. It is 
estimated that over 100 tons will be consumed daily. 

The machinery will be capable of developing about 15,000 h.p. (9,000 k.w.). 

A noticeable feature in the design of this building is the treatment of the steel construe- 
tion. The main stanchions are not covered, but are exposed in the elevations; the brick- 
work between them being shown as a curtain, and treated as it really is, panel work between 
the main supports. 

The power station of Sunderland is situated at Farringdon Row, Hylton Road, and was 
designed by Mr. John F. C. Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, who was also the architect. 

The site has an area of three acres, with a frontage of 675 feet to Farringdon Row. The 
present building is 167 feet long, 113 feet wide, 53% feet high from ground floor to apex of 
roof; hut it is contemplated that in the future it will be quite three times this size. 

The engine house is a one-story building, and the boiler house is one story high. The 
elevation is faced with Sherburn bricks, and with stone dressings, 

The engine room is 164 feet long by 44 feet wide, by 45 feet high from floor to top of 
lantern, with a basement of 7 feet high. It contains eight triple expansion, surface con- 
densing Belliss & Morcom engines, running at a speed of 7}4 revolutions per minute, tive 
being coupled direct to Silvertown direct current dynamos, and three, each of 1,100 b.h.p. 
coupled direct to a.e.g. three-phase alternators, the eurrent being generated at « tension of 
5,500 volts, at which potential it is transmitted to four sub-stations. The switchboard is 
carried on a gallery situated at the cast side of the engine room, in a position which will be 
ultimately central with the completed station. 

The boiler house is 164 feet long, 63 fect wide, 49 feet high from basement floor to apex 
of lantern, The bottom of the foundations is 4 feet below the basement floor, and rests on 
boulder clay subsoil and magnesian limestone. 

The boiler house contains eight Lancashire and Galloway 30 feet by 8 ft. 6 in, diameter 
hoilers, with automatic stoking, superheaters, and Green's economisers. 

There is also a motor-driven induced dranght fan. 

There is one octagonal brick shaft, 8 feet internal diameter at the top, 115 feet high 
above level of the fire-bara. There will ultimately be two such shafts, 

The foundations are 28 feet square by 21 feet thick, and rest on the magnesian limestone 
subsoil. 

The coal store is placed in the upper part and to one side of the boiler house, and has a 
capacity of 280 tons; it is estimated that forty tons will be consumed daily by present 
plant. 

The machinery is capable of developing 5,200 horse-power (3,530 k.w.). 

The power station of the County Borough of Brighton is situated on the south side of 
the east arm of Shoreham Harbour (Southwick), and was designed by Mr. Arthur Wright in 
conjunction with Mr. P. F. Lapworth and Mr. T. G. Otley. 

The site has an area of over ten acres, with a frontage of 679 feet to Shoreham Harbour, 
and 719 fect facing on the heach, 
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The present building is 247 ft.3 in. long, 229 ft. 6 in. wide, and 65 feet high from ground 
floor to apex of roof; but it is contemplated that in the fature it will be about twice this 
size. 

The engine house is a one-story building, and the boiler houses are also one story high. 
Skeleton steel framework has been used for the main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. The elevation is faced with red bricks with stone dressings. 

The engine room is 220 feet long by 74 feet wide by 65 feet high from floor to apex of 
roof, with a basement 15 feet high. It will contain nine 1,800 k.w. steam turbines, running 
at a speed of 1,500 revolutions per minute, coupled direct to three-phase alternators, the 
current being generated at a tension of 8,000 volts, at which potential it is transmitted to the 
North Road sub-station, Brighton. The switchboard is carried on a gallery at the north end 
of the engine room. 

The boiler houses are each 228 feet long, 73 ft. 104 in. wide, and 50 feet high from firing 
floor to apex of lantern. 

The bottom of the foundations of the structures is in some cases about 31 feet below the 
engine room floor, and rests on a blue clay subsoil. 

The boiler houses will contain eighteen water-tube boilers, each having 6,000 square feet 
tube-heating surface, together with six superheaters (separately fired) all provided with 
mechanical stokers. 

There are four circular steel shafts, each 6 feet internal diameter at the top, and 
about 100 feet high above level of the fire-bars, used in conjunction with induced draught 
fans. 

The chimney foundations are 14 feet square by about 31 feet deep, and rest on the blue 
clay subsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the boiler honse, and has a capacity of about 3,000 tons; 
it is estimated that 80 tons will be consumed daily when all the plant is installed in the 
present first section. 

The machinery will be capable of developing about 14,400 kilowatts. 

The power station of Eastbourne is situated at Roselands Seaside, and was designed by 
Messrs. Brydges and Hawtayne, engineers, Mr. R. M. Gloyne being architect. The site has 
an area of 11,483 square feet. 

The present building is 119 feet long, 96 ft. 6 in. wide, 52 feet high from the ground 
floor to apex of roof, and is about one-third of future size. It is a brick building of consistent 
fireproof construction throughout. 

The engine room is 82 feet long, 35 feet wide, 45 feet high from the floor to top of lantern, 
with a basement 7 feet high. Five vertical engines, direct coupled to Ferranti and Electric 
Construction Company's dynamos, are at present installed. Energy is generated at a tension of 
2,200 volts, at which potential it is transmitted to twenty-two sub-stations. The switchboard 
is placed on a raised platform at one end of the engine room. 

The boiler house is 92 feet long, 42 feet wide, 46 feet high from basement floor to apex 
of lantern. It contains six boilers. The bottom of the foundations is 7 ft. 6 in. below the 
basement floor, and rests on blue clay. 

The shaft is circular, 7 feet internal diameter at the top, 150 feet high above level of 
fire-bars. It is built of brick, and the foundations are on the blue clay. 

The coal store is parallel with the boiler house. 

The plant at present installed is capable of developing 2,000 h.p. 

The power station of Liverpool is at Lister Drive. Mr. A. Bromly Holmes is engineer ; 
Mr. T. Shelmerdine is architect. 

rr 
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The site has an area of 14} acres, the longest frontage, 650 feet, being to Lister Drive. 
Building No, 1 is complete, and is 248 feet long, 165 feet wide, and 62 feet high from ground 
line to apex of roof. 

Building No. 2 will be 440 feet long; about half has been erected. 

The engine room is a one-story building 224 ft. 9 in. long, 52 ft. 4 in. wide, and 58 feet 
high from the floor to top of lantern, with a basement 10 feet high. It contains twelve Willans 
and Robinson high-speed vertical engines, 1,200 h.p. each, 280 revolutions per minute. The 
dynamos are direct coupled to engines, and generate energy at a tension of 460 to 550 volts 
for tramway and lighting services. A portion is generated at 6,000 volts. 

The switchboard is in a switch room at the front of the building. 

Each boiler house is a two-story building 100 feet long, 51 ft. 7) in. wide, and 56 feet 
high from basement floor to apex of lantern. Each boiler house contains fourteen Lancashire 
boilers with automatic stokers arranged in two rows with central stoking passage. 

There are two octagonal brick shafts, 13 feet internal diameter at top, about 200 feet 
above level of fire-bars. The foundations are 35 feet square and 8 feet thick, and rest on hard 
red clay. 

The coal store is over the boilers, and has a capacity of 1,000 tons. It is estimated that 
200 tons will be consumed daily. 

The present machinery is capable of developing about 14,400 h.p. (9,600 k.w.). 

The buildings are faced with red pressed bricks with red stone dressings. 

The power station of the Dublin Corporation is situated at Pigeon House Fort (fig. 12 and 
pl. v.],on a breakwater at the side of the harbour, 14 miles from the shore. Itis a very complete 
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station, with plant arranged substantially on one floor, with boilers back to back with the 
engines. There are six 30 feet by 8 ft. 6 in. Lancashire boilers (cylindrical), and four Babcock 
& Wilcox horizontal water-tube boilers, set in batteries of two each. The boiler house is fitted 
with mechanical stokers for feeding coal to the boilers from an overhead coal store, and a con- 
veyor for removing the ashes. The boiler house is 158 feet by 53 feet by $1 ft. 6 in. from floor 
to springing of roof. 

The chimney shaft is octagonal, standing on a brick base 20 feet square, constructed 
of brick. It is 186 feet high, with an internal diameter of 9 feet. The voncrete foundation 
is 36 feet by 36 feet by 12 feet thick, resting on piles 24 feet long. 

The engine room, which is 158 feet by 50 feet by 37 feet from floor to springing of roof, 
contains two Oerlikon 1901 pattern generating sets of 1,000 k.w., and two of 500 k.w. capacity, 
direct coupled to $20 h.p, vertical Corliss compound engines. The fly-wheels are 14 feet 
diameter, 28 inches wide, and weigh 29 tons, and run at a normal speed of 94 revolutions per 
minute. The current is generated at 5,000 volts, with a frequency of 50 cycles per second. 
The larger engines are a similar type, but 1,620 ih.p.; the fly-wheel is 18 feet diameter by 
2 ft. 6 in, wide, and weighs 40 tons, and runs at a normal speed of 834 revolutions per 
minute. It is a condensing station. The engineer is Mr. Robert Hammond; and Mr. Stephen 
Ayling is the architect. 

Ringsend power house in Dublin belongs to the Dublin United Tramways Company, and 
is situated on the Grand Canal Basin, Ringsend, and supplies power for the tramways through- 
out the city. It is partly a direct supply station and partly a power station, supplying sub- 
stations at Blackrock, Dalky, and Clontarf. 

The electric current generated is three-phase, at a tension of 2,500 volts. There are at 
present 5 direct-current generators, and one three-phase generator in the station. 

The building is 180 feet long by 160 feet wide, the engine room being 80 feet wide and 
62 feet high from basement to roof, and 34 feet high from engine room floor to wall plate. The 
boiler house is 62 feet wide and 66 feet high inside measurements, and contains 20 Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers, arranged in two rows of ten each—twelve at present installed. The building 
is of skeleton steel construction enclosed with brick screen walls, the whole resting on concrete 
foundations. There is an overhead coal store of 1,500 tons capacity—mechanical stokers. 

The chimney shafts are steel, brick-lined, 230 feet high, having an internal diameter of 
10 feet inside the lining. Condensing plant in basement. 

The switchboard gallery is 16 feet above the engine room floor. The engine room is designed 
to contain 10 units arranged in two rows. Of these, six are already installed. The engines 
are vertical cross compound Allis, having fly-wheels 19 feet diameter, and weighing 19 tons, 
running at 90 revolutions per minute, and are direct-coupled to General Electric Company's 
generators. Five are multipolar direct current type of an output of 550 k.w. at 90 reyolu- 
tions per minute, with 50 per cent. overload. The sixth is a three-phase generator of 
revolving field type, also 550 k.w. at 90 r.p.m. 

The station of the London United ‘Il'ramways, at Chiswick [fig. 13], is a building of dis- 
tinet individuality, and the elevations are impressive. The engineer is Mr. Parshall, Mr. 
Curtis Green the architect. 

The power house is 154 feet by 106 feet, and both engine room and boiler house are faced 
externally with red brick and Portland stone, and internally with glazed bricks. Steel shaft 
800 feet, and 10 feet internal diameter inside the fire-brick lining. It stands on a cast-iron 
base plate, supported on a pedestal of red brick with Portland stone dressings. ‘The flue enters 
80 feet above ground. 

The power station of the City of London is situated on the south side of the Thames, 
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close to Blackfriars Bridge. The erection was commenced in 1892, and seyeral enlargements 
have been made since. It is a very remarkable and interesting station, of over 14,500 h.p., but 
is unique in so many respects that no short description is possible. It is very fully described 
in the Electrical Review of March 3,10, and 17, 1899, and F ebruary 28, 1902, There are 
three engine rooms, two boiler houses, and three shafts. It is partly a power and partly 
direct supply, but is in every way a notable example of a large installation. Although the 
land is extremely valuable, the one-floor arrangement has been adopted, which has proved 
both convenient and economical in working. It was designed by Mr. Frank Bailey. 

There are numbers of other steam power stations, all presenting many features of interest 
but the examples described are sufficient to indicate the general features of this class. 


DIRECT SUPPLY STATIONS.—SIMPLE. 

The simple direct supply station consists of the machinery departments somewhat on 
the same lines as the power station, of which it was the forerunner. 

The Mason's Yard Central Station of the St. James's and Pall Mall Electric Li 

4801 St. } ectric Light 

Company, Limited ; Manchester Square, of the Metropolitan Electric Lighting Ooncipaan Chapel 
Place, of the Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric Light Company ; Wandsworth, of the 
County of London and Brush Provincial Electric Lighting Company ; the Central Stations of 
Battersea ; Shoreditch (Whiston Street); of the respective Borough Councils, and the station 
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of the London County Council on the Thames Embankment, amongst many others, are 
examples of this class in London. 

It was almost the earliest form of station, and originated simultaneously with the com- 
posite form of direct supply station. It was required in those districts which were too large 
to be served by one central station, before the days of the power station. It is not probable 
that many more of these stations will be required. Some of the existing simple direct 
supply stations are already being converted into sub-stations, and in time, no doubt, the steam 
plant will be taken out of many, and be replaced with electrical machinery only. 

The Continental stations of this class are in many respects so similar to English 
examples that no detailed deseription is necessary; but the construction and elevations 
naturally possess the architectural features of the country to which they belong. As a com- 
paratively obsolete class it would serve no useful purpose to give fuller particulars about them. 


DIRECT SUPPLY STATIONS.—COMPOSITE. 


Of the composite type of direct supply stations numbers exist all over the world. In 
small towns, in the country remote from other towns or from centres where power can be 
generated under exceptionally favourable conditions, and in agricultural districts, no doubt 
many of this type will be erected for some years to come. Sooner or later, however, com- 
bination between towns and districts will take place, and co-operative power stations will 
replace this class also, and those then existing will become at any rate partly sub-stations also. 
It will be a great advantage to this country in the keen war of trade competition which is 
before it, and will reduce the appalling extravagance and waste of the mineral wealth of this 
country which is now going on from the unnecessary consumption, carriage, and handling of 
coal, and all the attendant waste of land, labour, and time, and congestion of traffic pro- 
duced and fostered by present methods. Unfortunately, the day has not yet come, and so 
composite stations will still be wanted, and a few notes on them will be useful, 

They are in fact complete electrical works generating and distributing energy and include 
accommodation for all departments connected with the industry.” A complete composite 
station contains the following accommodation :— 

Machinery Department.—Engine house, for engines, dynamos, switchboard, leads from 
dynamos and mains leaving the station, condensing plant, watch engineer's office, and accom- 
modation for engine room staff and drivers. Workshop, oil and waste stores, engine room 
stores, 

Electrical Storage Department.—Battery-room and stores. 

Steam Lrcpartment.—Boiler house and overhead coal store, economiser house, chimney 
shafts, pump room, and feed tanks. Accommodation for stokers, mess room, dressing room 
and lavatories, w.c.’s, &c., boiler house stores. Coal siding and elevator and conveyor, and 
hoist and truck way, 

Water Department,—Similar to the power stations. 

Tramways Department.—Car shed, painting shop, workshop in common with themachinery 
department, eand store, lamp room, car drivers’ room, mess room, dressing rooms, lavatories, 
and w.c.’s for tramway staff. 

In some cases where condensing water is not drawn direct from the river, cooling and 
water-softening plant is generally installed. 








* Vlane anil sections of many of these stations are ex- Borough Councils of these parishes; Ipswich, Kilmarnock, 
hibited. Among them Hackney and Islington, of the Kirkcaldy, Harrow, Caleutta, * 
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Public Health Department.—Destructor for town refuse connected to same stack as elec- 
tricity works. The steam generated therein is used for warming buildings or other small 
and unimportant work. It has not proved very successful as a steam generator for large 


es. 

Outside Mains and Public Lighting.—Cable stores, building materials stores, ladder and 
truck stores, arc lamp stores, general stores, and yard. Tools and plant stores, carpenter's 
shop, smith’s shop and forge. Accommodation for workmen. 

Meter Department,—General workshop, clockmaker’s shop, tested meter stores, battery 
and meter testing room, calibrating room, photometer room, control offices, accommodation 
for staff. 

Administration.—General public offices, board room or committee room, offices for general 
managers, accountant, collectors, meter clerks and readers, chief engineer’s drawing office, 
lavatories, &e. for staff. Each department would require a timekeeper’s office, but this can in 
many cases be combined for several. Sometimes a residence for engineer. 

The accommodation, of course, varies in nearly every case, but this table of aceom- 
modation gives a general idea of the buildings constituting a central station or electricity 
works of this class, 

A very complete station of this class has recently been erected by the Corporation of 
Ipswich [pl. xix., xx.], and there are many fine examples in the provinces. 

In the full description of power stations many points applicable to central stations 
generally have been noted. These apply in a great measure to direct supply stations also. 
Within the limits of these notes it is not possible to give further details of this class. 


SUB-STATIONS. 


Sub-stations to accommodate static transformers have been in existence for many years. 
They were formerly small unimportant structures, frequently vaults under the pavement or 
roadways, or in basements of houses. The modern sub-station, however, is a very different 
thing. It is a building requiring careful design and of daily increasing importance. The 
function of the plant installed in it is cither to alter the character or to reduce the tension of 
energy derived from the power stations, and to distribute either the same energy at another 
potentiality or to generate and distribute new energy at low tension by means of dynamos 
directly coupled and driven by motors. These compound machines are called motor 
generators. 

It may be said that these stations use electricity as the source of power, but obtain it at 
present in an indirect manner. From the architect's point of view it is not very material 
whether the current flows through the machines and is transformed, or whether it is actually 
generated by motors driving dynamos. In ordinary running, motor generators do not cause 
much vibration ; under certain conditions, however, very severe vibration is set up, but it is 
an accidental rather than a normal condition. Some types produce « peculiar and penetrating 
note. 

A sub-station without batteries consists of one principal room in which the motor gene- 
rators are placed, also the switchboards regulating the incoming and the outgoing currents, 
and the subways or chambers for the mains into and out of the building. An office for the 
engineer in charge and on duty, and lavatories and conveniences for staff, and some space for 
stores. The switchboards are usually placed on galleries. 
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The sub-station at Bennett Street, Manchester; Duke Street, Mayfair, London [figs. 14 
and 15, and pl. xii.}, 

The addition of a battery makes a considerable difference to the design, as the batteries 
are often very large and require considerable room. Sometimes the building is only one 
story high, as sub-station No. 6 of the Manhattan Railway Company, which is a common type 
of American design ; or it is a building of several floors, a more common Continental practice. 
The snb-station of Vienna of the Siemens-Schuckert Company; the sub-station Kénigin 








Augustastrasse at Berlin of the Allgemeine ( mpany; the Albert Hall station of the Kensington 
and Knightsbridge Electric Light Company, one of the first in London, of which Mr. H. W. 
Miller was the engineer, are a few examples. 

Sub-stations must be placed fairly near the centre of the area which they supply, 
Sometimes they must be erected in fashionable quarters, in residential districts, or close to 
important buildings. Every precaution should be taken to prevent transmission of mechanical 
vibration, or escape of sound beyond the building. The buildings must be diy, well ventilated, 
and well lighted in every part. In many cases the amount of energy required for the 
district to be served by the sub-station can be closely estimated before the building is erected 
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They will therefore generally be erected of full size at once, 
instead of being constructed as small buildings in the first 
instance adapted for enlargement in the future, as other central 
stations necessarily must be. To some extent this simplifies the 
design, but as these stations are of comparatively recent origin 
the kind of building likely to prove most suitable is not so well 
known, and present practice will no doubt be considerably im- 
proved. Hitherto they have been fairly small buildings, from 
1,000 to 10,000 h.p., but they will probably be much larger in 
the future. Already sub-stations of 15,000 to 25,000 h.p. are 
projected, and some of this size are in course of erection. In 
future stations switchboards will perhaps be almost part of the 
strueture, and the mains chambers will be separate from the 
machinery rooms. Indeed, more complete separation and greater 
space for mains than is usually allowed in this most important 
department are desirable in almost all classes of central stations, 
for there is no doubt that the switelboard is the most dangerous 
part of the installation. 

Notes on central stations would hardly be complete without 
some reference to the chimney shafts. So important are these 
structures, and so interesting many details concerning them, 
that many pages would not exhaust all that should be noted 
about them. The breakdown of a shaft completely disables a 
central station, therefore there should not be less than two, and 
each should be capable of doing more than half the work of the 
station (or the division of the plant which it serves), so that, in 
case of necessity, one could, by being overworked for a time, take 
up a considerable portion of the work performed by the other 
shaft under normal working conditions. 

These shafts are not ordinary factory chimneys. Their 
importance to the undertaking, and consequently to the com- 
munity, their great size, and the fact that they may be erected 
in groups of from two up to six or more, require that they should 
be of better construction and appearance than is often deemed 
sufficient. If an ordinary factory chimney, creating draught for 
perhaps 1,000 or 1,500 h.p., is disabled, one factory is inconve- 
nienced or perhaps stopped for a few days while some temporary 
arrangements are made. But temporary arrangements to replace 
4 15,000 or 20,000 h.p. stack would take a considerable time + 
meanwhile the work, light, and traffic of a whole district might 
be completely disorganised. 

Many things are accepted as reliable facts about chimney 
shafts which rest on no better foundation than oft-repeated 
statements of workmen. It is a common belief that chimney 
shafts oscillate in a gale, and that if they do not they are defi- 
cient in elasticity, and are likely to be blown down. The results 
of actual measurements and observations of some hundreds of 
chimney shafts prove that they do not oscillate or sway, and 
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the most that happens to a shaft of unquestionable stability is a slight immeasurable shiver 
when struck repeatedly by powerful gusts of wind. In almost every case where anything like 
reliable evidence is forthcoming of a stack having been seen to sway, it is also proved that it 
was not strong enough to withstand the force of the wind acting on it, for it has either 
subsequently fallen, or been blown so far out of the perpendicular that it has been necessary 
to pull it down. 

There is a common saying among steeplejacks that a heavy cap on a chimney shaft acts 
as a weight at the end of a lever, and so produces the destruction of the shaft. It is possible 
that such a thing might have happened, but it is improbable. Asa rule the opposite is the 
case, and the so-called heavy cap has assisted in keeping an otherwise unstable shaft from 
falling. If the shaft has eventually failed it was because it was so insecure that even the 
weight of the cap could not save it. Cast-iron caps are frequently objected to as being 
heavy; properly designed, they are lighter than a corresponding height of brickwork. 
Within reasonable limits a fairly heavy cap is an advantage and not a disadvantage. 

It is sometimes said that a better draught is created by « cirenlar than by a square stack. 
In this case also, actual measurement shows the contrary to be the case. For stacks of equal 
power the evidence, on the whole, is in favour of the square stack, both as regards stability 
and appearance, and also as regards cost, 

It remains only to summarise briefly a few matters which experience has shown are of 
importance in designing central stations. These buildings serve an important public purpose, 
and the work when once started must be carried on continuously day and night. They must 
therefore be incombustible in every part, and since it is not known how serious an electrical 
fire may be, they should be designed on the compartment or independent bay system, so that 
the disablement resulting from a fire may be limited. Every material can be destroyed by a 
powerful arc; it is, therefore, advisable to keep the main supports of the building as far 
away from the electric conductors as possible, especially by the switchboard. No materials 
which under any circumstances can burst into flame should be used, and especially the use 
of woodwork in both engine room and boiler house roofs should be avoided. Every department 
should be cut off as completely as possible from every other department, having regard to the 
work which is to be performed ; but a sufficient number of exits, at least two, wide apart, should 
be provided to every department in which there are steam pipes, boilers, electrical, or moving 
machinery. Unequal temperatures constantly changing are unavoidable in different depart- 
ments, and in many places these temperatures are very high. Ample allowance should there- 
fore be made for expansion and contraction everywhere, especially in chimney shafts, boiler 
settings, main flues, and in the boiler house generally. 

Vibration, varying in intensity with the type and speed of the engine, is present in all 
these buildings. It is not necessarily transmitted beyond the building itself, but it has been 
felt at a considerable distance, and many curious results have been observed. With alternat- 
ing current dynamos direct coupled to engines, the effect can to some extent be regulated by 
the manner in which the plant is worked; but this cannot be done with continuous current 
or belt-driven plant. In any case it is by no means sufficient to rely on. The position, 
shape, size, weight, and rigidity of the foundations have a material effect on the amount of 
vibration which is noticeable in the building and transmitted beyond it. With some kinds 
of engines practically nothing which the architect can do has any appreciable effect in con- 
trolling or reducing the vibration, but with most engines a great deal can be done. Many 
kinds of so-called elastic, resilient, or cushion foundations have been tried, but so far none 
have proved successful with large engines, nor is there any evidence that vibration has been 
diminished by them, 
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Results obtained with small experimental machines are no guide to what will happen with 
several large machines. Foundations unevenly loaded, or fixed at one end and free at the 
other, and concentrated loads on girders high up in the building, increase vibration, and are 
apt to cause it to extend beyond the building. These are forms of construction to be avoided 
wherever possible. The vibration produced by a namber of engines in step, or “ galloping,"’ as 
it is called, is frequently prevented by forming deep indents in the bottom of the foundations, 
and a wide area at the bottom of the engine block. Engines are frequently placed too close 
together, and consequently sufficient width of foundation to absorb vibration cannot be obtained, 
Separation of the engine foundations from the main structure is useful, but difficult to varry 
out effectually ; but modified separation, combined with sufficient weight, spread of base, and 
extreme rigidity of foundations have on the whole proved to be the most efficient methods of 
dealing with this troublesome factor. 

Repairs are expensive, difficult, and dangerous to execute, therefore only the best 
materials and workmanship should be used as tending both to efficiency and economy. The 
buildings are sure to be altered and enlarged as time goes on, whatever the first idea of the 
future size may be; therefore, the part first erected should be of sufficient strength to admit of 
this being done, without interfering with the existing building or plant installed and working. 

Power stations must be erected where power can be generated cheaply, and sub-stations 
and direct supply stations in cities and among other buildings. Beyond some small eustom 
Which they may bring to local tradesmen, they do not, as a rule, benefit the place in which 
they are erected. By many they are considered worse even than motor cars, and as nuis- 
ances and abominations, standing where they ought not, more particularly when the power 
generated is for another district for which those dwelling in the vicinity of the station care 
nothing. But the value of the property in the district where the power is used is enhanced ; 
the profits of the undertaking go to individuals who live in other places. The persons living 
round the station are naturally jealous, and consider themselves aggrieved, for they are 
inflicted with the works that others may reap the benefit. This accounts in a great measure 
for the hostile attitude they frequently adopt. 

In designing these buildings the amenities of the locality should not be disregarded, and 
every care should be taken to reduce to a minimum all causes of nuisance or annoyance. 
The appearance of the building counts for much in these cases, and frequently sites can be 
obtained on favourable terms ; hostility, expense, and litigation can be avoided by bearing in 
mind, when working out the design, that a little additional capital expenditure on the building 
for the benefit of the surrounding property has no prejudicial effect on the success of the 
undertaking, either in its early stages or later on. On the contrary, it is much more 
economical than purchasing property when an injunction has been obtained, or paying com- 
pensation for nuisance or the costs of a lawsuit, In the one case the only assets in return 
for a large entry in the balance sheet ure, & good crop of ill-feeling against the undertaking, 
much valuable time spent on litigation which could have been better employed for advance- 
ment of the business, perhaps a learned judgment, and many bundles of papers. When the 
other course is followed, as at Tivoli, Munich, Geneva, and many buildings abroad—some in 
the United Kingdom—the capital expenditure is a negligible fraction compared with the total 
cost, In return, there is a profit to those earning a living in the locality, good feeling among 
the neighbours, a more valuable building for the owners, # reduction in the cost of main- 
tenance, something to show that the people of this generation, while inheriting the com- 
mercial instinct of those who founded the Hanseatic League, have not lost the art of combining 
the useful with the wsthetic in the design of buildings of the warehouse class. 

This is no Utopian dream of what might happen if these points are taken into account 
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in the design. They are statements of what has occurred when the two courses have been 
adopted in actual practice in several instances. The alternatives can be reduced to a common” 
denominator of £. s. d., and a fair comparison can and should be made when the design and 
estimate are being prepared. 

It has only been possible to treat the subject very generally in these notes, and to 
give an idea of what these buildings are. No doubt opinions differ considerably on almost 
every point connected with them. This is only natural considering how modern they are, and 
how much connected with them at present rests rather on individual experience of isolated 
cases than on well-ascertained and widely tested data. 

In central stations, as in many modern buildings, the co-operation of two professions 
concerned with completely different subjects is necessary, viz. building and mechanical 
engineering. Where such a wide difference exists no rivalry is possible, and excellent 
results have followed from the collaboration which has been the custom in this industry. 

From the very commencement of electric supply engineers have been ceaselessly engaged 
in inventing, working out, and perfecting the innumerable electrical and mechanical devices 
and systems connected with this highly scientific subject. It has been, and it is, impossible 
for them to burden their minds or give up time to the consideration of the buildings. From 
the moment that the plant arrangement which the engineer requires bas been given to 
the architect, the former never expects nor wishes to have anything more to do with the 
buildings until the architect is in a position to hand them over ready for the engineer's work 
to commence and plant to be erected. By this it is not to be understood that during 
this time the architect can work without reference to the engineer ; quite the contrary. 
They must be in touch at every point from commencement to completion. The architect 
must be prepared to deal with the legal points affecting the buildings, their cost, and every 
part of the construction. He must appreciate what the industry is, what its developments 
are likely to be, and have the same intelligent general knowledge about machinery and things 
electrical that he would be expected to have of the fittings, appointments, and work of any 
other class of buildings more commonly met with in general practice. 

The work of the electrician and the mechanical engineer is undoubtedly the most 
important, since they are concerned with working out, inventing, and perfecting the system 
of supply, the machinery and plant, and all that is in motion, which is the very life of 
the industry. The architect has but to construct the frame, which must uphold, support, and 
protect the vital organs, and to give some suitable outward expression of the wonderful and 
useful work carried on within the structure, Many of these buildings are yet to be erected, 
and many opportunities lie before those who realise that as men’s minds widen with the 
process of the suns, the interest of the modern problem is to dip 

“Into the future, far as human eye can seo, 
See the vision of the world, and all the wonders that will be”? 


DISCUSSION OF MR. PRACH'S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Aston Wenn, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Prorrsson ALEX. B. W. KENNEDY, LL.D., not attend to them seriously, so much the worse 
F.R.S., who rose at the invitation of the Presi- for the stations, and so much the worse for the 
dent, said he hoped the architectural profession public who had to look at them. As Nature had 
were seriously taking this matter up. These not —— water power in this country, they 
stations had to come, and, if architects would would have to put up with high chimneys, and if 
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engineers had to design them, the consequences 
ena be too appalling to think of. He hoped, 
therefore, that architects would take up this 
subject in the spirit in which Mr. Peach had 
taken it up. A rather serious, though charactor- 
istic, fault he had to find with Mr. Peach's Paper. 
He could see nothing of his name in the whole 
Paper; he had said nothing whatever, in de- 
scribing the buildings on the screen, as to what 
he had done himself. He should like to supple- 
ment this, and to have it on record that a very 
large number of the stations he had shown were 
of Mr. Peach's own ics For instance, the 
Westminster Electric Lightin Company, the St, 
James's and the Central Electric Company's 
stations, the County of London and Brush, that 
beautiful station at Ipswich, and many others 
which Mr. Peach had laid no claim to, though he 
had given ample credit to other people's work, 
As to the relations between engineers and archi- 
tects in work of this kind, Mr. Peach had indi- 
cated them in a very satisfactory manner, The 
work of the two branches must necessarily be 
close, and neither could get on without the other 
if a thoroughly satisfac result wae to he 
obtained. He would emphasise two or three 
points in which engineers looked to architects 
to help them. He did not speak of the exterior 
arrangements because there they looked to archi- 
tects to help them altogether. The more the 
engineers could be assisted by the architects 
in this matter the better for everybody con- 
cerned ; and in one respect at least, as Mr, 
Peach had said, the more largely the build- 
ings were conceived the better the financial 
result would be, and the more lasting would be 
the buildings. The question of vibration was 
a very serious one in buildings to be erected 
in towns; therefore the construction of the 
foundations, so as to have as little transmission 
of vibration as possible from the inside of the 
building to the outside, was one of the most 
important things the architect could have to con- 
sider, He was partly at the mercy of the 
engineer in this matter—because the engineer bad 
to have the foundations more or leas of a parti- 
cular shape. But, from his own experience, 
perhaps the most important point in the matter 
of getting non-vibrating foundations, apart from 
the fact that they should be separate from the 
foundation walls, was that, if possible, they should 
be rather of the shape of u flat tile pnt down flat- 
wise than of a brick set up on edge—that is, they 
should be of a shape which should offer as little 
chance of rocking on its own corners as possible, 
He had found in one or two cases of great im- 

ice that the trouble with foundations had 

essentially that they were made somewhat in 
the shape of : — set up on edge, very high, 
and, com vely speaking, very narrow; an 
he had be aout that, in certain eases, what had 
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happened had been that the foundations had 
rocked from corner to corner, and the rocking had 
been transmitted across streets and into neigh- 
bouring premises in a most uncomfortable fashion, 
The plan he thought Mr. Peach had adopted had 
been, after the concrete was laid in the usual way, 
to lay a sort of sand keys, ten or twelve feet square, 
with six or eight inches between in all directions ; 
so that the bottom of the main engine foundation 
floor was not flat, but had a number of grooves in 
it, which were filled up with a non-adhesive 
material, separating it more or less fully from the 
concrete below, and making it very difficult for it 
to rock as a whole. He could not say that this 
construction had been the cause of their having 
had so little complaint of vibration in some of the 
stations Mr. Peach had pas up in central London, 
but, if it had not been the cause, at any rate they 
had not had any trouble with vibration, and the 
foundations were constructed in that fashion. 
Anotler matter of the very greatest importance, 
which they were now only beginning to realise, 
was that they must have no combustible materials 
about the building. —— to say that it was 
sufficient if they had nothing in the building that 
would burn. But that was not enough now. 
Other buildings might burn and set the roofs of 
their stations on fire; and now they had to ask 
that architects should supply them with buildi 
which practically had nothing about them that 
would burn, no — —* — — the 
engineers were guilty of by way o trying to set 
them alight from inside. construction of 
these huge buildings in the County of London 
was —— rendered much more difti- 
cult, and mu more expensive, by certain 
conditions of the Building Act, or interpre- 
tations of the Building Act. He hoped that 
in time some reforms might be introduced 
into that Act which would allow them to deal with 
these buildings—which were never contemplated 
ten or fifteen years ago—in a more ressonable 
fashion. In conclusion, he could only say that 
members of both professions must look upon Mr, 
Peach's Paper as most valuable, and as singu- 
larly complete description of matters of the greatest 
importance to them, 

Jotoxet EUSTACE BALFOUR said he was 
in 4 somewhat difficult position ; though he hap- 
pened to be an architect he happened also to 
in 4 different relation to Mr. Peach, as Chairman 
of the St. James's Electric Light Company, and 
Vice-Chairman of another Electric Light Com- 

y, and also as Surveyor to the Grosvenor 

state, having a knowledge of his work on that 
estate. It therefore wave him very great pleasure 
to be able to » on this subject, although he 
was not speaking just now as an architect, but 
rather as one having knowledge of Mr, Peach's 
work in electric light concerns. Some years 

he went very earefully into the question of water 
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wer with Lord Kelvin, and heasked him whether 
could by any possibility find a means of usin 
the Scottish sea lochs for water power. Lo 
Kelvin replied that he had gone into his figures 
completely, and that it was absolutely out of the 
question. Therefore it might be laid down as a 
principle that, so faras water power was concerned 
in electricity, it was only in those cases where 
there were great rivers, like Niagara or the Zam- 
i, running permanently, or, in the other set of 
cases, like the Swiss rivers from the snow moun- 
tains, orin New Zealand from the snow mountains, 
that one could expect to use water power as a 
anent source of energy. That meant a great 
veal : it meant that in North Italy,in New Zea- 
land, and in certain parts of South Africa, an 
equivalent of coal existed in the snow mountains 
or elsewhere. That was a purely engineering 
point. They had also to consider how archi- 
tecture was to be dealt with in these 
stations; and Mr. Peach had shown how the 
buildings should be treated, Their great 
problem was the problem of chimneys. Two 
or three months ago, Lord Wemyss, who, 
he believed, was 4 member of the Institute, came 
into his room at home and saw a photograph of 
one of those chimneys at St. John's W and 
said it was better than the Campanile of St. Mark's 
at Venice! He (Col. Balfour) honestly believed 
that it waa possible to design chimneys which 
would in themselves be beautiful; and he congra- 
tulated Mr. Peach on having been the first to deal 
with that situation, and whether successful or un- 
successful (he himself thought successful), at any 
rate to have tackled a problem which was as 
difficult a one as there Ho he. As regards the 
relations between architects and engineers, those 
relations became more complicated every day. 
They began in the days of railways, when the 
engineers thought they could design beautiful 
buildings; then they came to consider that they 
could not do it; and they began to try and com- 
bine with the architects. “There, he thought, the 
Germans were a little ahead of us. The Frank- 
fort Railway Station, one of the most beautiful 
structures in Europe, was the combined work of 
engineers and architects. Engineers and archi- 
tects ought to work together; the one to supply 
the artistic side, aud the other the engineering. 
With regard to the construction of the electric 
light stations and the vibration in the neighbour- 
hood, they must clearly have legislation. The 
nt legislation, he thought, was insufticient ; 
ut that was a practical point, and somewhat 
outside the architectural side of the question. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [/?.) said he bad had 
some little experience in building electric lighting 
stations, but not to anything like the extent that 
Mr. Stanley Peach ; moreover, those for 
which he was asible were mostly in the earl 
days of electric light, when they knew very mu 
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less than now. He should like to echo Professor 
Kennedy's remarks about the extreme modesty of 
Mr, Peach's Paper, for he had given no indication 
as to which were his own buildings among those 
- had shown —— oon: He was quite sure 
that everyone would agree they ought to 

& very sincere vote of thanks to him don the 
enormous trouble he had taken in bringing this sub- 
ject before them. There was no doubt that if they 
could have water power for use in their stations 
it would greatly simplify matters. He had been 
over one of the stations at Freiberg, which was 
driven entirely by water power supplied by one of 
the small streams alluded to by Colonel Balfour; 
and he could not help remarking the extreme 
cleanliness of the whole place from the absence of 
coal, Here, however, we were compelled to use 
coal. With regard to large generating stations, 
he was of opinion that it was not desirable to have 
them in thickly populated parts of cities at all. 
The tendency of electric lighti companies in 
London had been to go beyond the crowded dis- 
tricts, and to get sites which would not interfere 
with the amenities of the neighbourhood. Several 
of the concerns with which Mr. Peach was con- 
nected were going further afield. The gay ie 
and Knightsbridge, and the Notting Hill, for both 
of which companies he (Mr. Slater) had. built 
stations some years ago, had found that the nuis- 
ance of having them in the midst of crowded 
neighbourhoods was so great that they combined 
to secure a site at Shepherd's Bush, where they 
had erected a joint station very much on the 
lines of those shown them by Mr. Peach. This, 
of course, necessitated the construction of small 
distributing stations, which could be more easily 
brought into agreement with the surroundings 
than was possible with the large stations. ‘The 
question of vibration which hud been touched 
on was & very serious one indeed; if the central 
stations were in crowded localities trouble was 
almost bound to ensue. He did not think the 
engineers had been quite able to explain satisfac- 
torily the curious vagaries of vibration. At the 
station he had bnilt at Notting Hill, all the 
engines were put in a very deep basement on the 
hard London clay, yet they found that the vibra- 
tions affected, not the houses immediately con- 
tiguous, but those a street and a half off. That 
he believed had been the experience of others. 
They satistied themselves at Notting Hill that the 
vibrations were not ray earth vibrations, but air 
vibrations, and no doubt those could be more 
satisfactorily dealt with.—Mr. Slater concluded 
by proposing a most hearty yote of thanks to Mr. 
—— which was seconded by Colonel Eustace 


our. 
Mr. FERRANTI said he thought the Paper 
was intensely interesting, and most valuable both 
to engineers and to itects as a record of what 
had been done in central station practice, To 
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meet the wants of the present day—wants which 
were constantly growing—it was most valuable 
to have an accurate record of what had been done 
up to date. Such a record had been given them 
very fully in Mr. Peach's almirable Paper. 

HE PRESIDENT suggested that the occasion 
afforded a good opportunity to ask Mr. Stanley 
Peach for any further information on the 
subject. 

Cotonen EUSTACE BALFOUR asked if Mr. 
Peach would tell them something about the Berlin 
installation. 

Mn. A. MARYON WATSON [4.] asked if Mr. 
Peach would tell them what means they should 
adopt in designing the brick linings of stee! shafts 
to allow for expansion and contraction. 

Mn. A. WRIGHT asked if Mr Peach would 
give his impression as to the best means of 

ividing risks. In the case of a boiler house, for 
instance, it was obviously very necessary to pro- 
vide against the bursting of « steam pipe, shutting 
down the whole boiler house; and the same sort 
of security should be provided for in the engine 


room. ‘ 
Mr. ALBERT GAY, M.LE.E., asked b 

the President to speak, said that althong! 

the President was correct in saying that he was 
the author of a book upon the subject, he did 
not pretend to know very much about buildings. 
The buildings of the station he was connected 
with, although designed originally by himself, 
were completely directed by Mr. A. H. Tiltman, 
who must be held responsible for the thick- 
nesses of walls, Xc., which he did not pretend 
to know anything about. With regard to vibra- 
tion, be thought that Islington, without taking 
any credit for it himself, had been absolutely 
free from any difficulty in that respect. When 
consulting with Mr. Tiltman about electric light 
buildings he (Mr. Gay) raised and most carefully 
considered the question of vibration, with the 
result that the whole of the foundations of the 
building were taken right down below those of 
the engines and plant. The foundations of the 
engines themselves were made, as Professor 
Kennedy mentioned, very wide at the bottou. 
They were practically monoliths, small at the to 

and widening out as the bottom was reached. 
The whole concrete foundation was erected on 
beach or ballast put into trays in the clay, with 
the result that the vibration was not transmitted 
in any direction to any material extent beyond 
the building itself, The wooden portion of the 
floor near to, or attached to, the foundation did, 
of course, vibrate slightly. One of the most 
serious difficulties they had had was in connec- 
tion with three pumps erected almost adjacent to 
cand er * door. The * was ise 
partially to the suction pipes supplying the 
pumps passing through ant being embedded in 
the wall. By putting in nir vessels, and isolating 


this particular section, the difficulty bad been 
practically overcome. With regard to air con- 
cussion and vibration, a good deal of difficulty had 
been experienced, but it had now practically 
ceased. For a time they used to exhaust into 
the air, and the result was that the doors and 
windows of the surrounding premises rattled a 
good deal, and the people in the church clergy 
house complained that they could get no rest at 
night. By putting the exhaust into the stack 
the difficulty, however, was largely minimised, 
and was now practically abolished — 
Another difficulty was the transmission of noise 
or — The ——— from the — 
seem to have the peculiar property of directing 
themselves in a teh direction and —— 
themselves in a very limited direction. In a cer- 
tain part of the buildings adjoiming intense 
noise had been experienced ; * by moving two 
or three inches away one could get almost out of 
its range, It seemed to be directed in a most 

uliar fashion, without respeet to any particular 

w. At any rate, the sound vibrations were the 
most important of all. That, however, was being 
got over, and he hoped would be successfully 
combated. 

Tue PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said he was sure they were all glad that 
80 many of these buildings had fallen into the 
hands of one who had proved himself so well able 
to meet the problems which had confronted 
him. They would also be pleased that architects 
were taking up these buildings; he could assure 
Professor Kennedy that architects were always 
glad to take up such buildings, for they were 
their raison d'étre In this particular caso there 
was a great architectural opportunity on account 
of the seale of the buildings, and the opportunity 
they afforded of plain wall surface. The chimnoys, 
too, on account of their height and size, became 
& very important architectural feature, He had 
himself never been entrusted with one of these 
buildings, but they obviously offered great oppor- 
tunities to the architect, and it must be a 
pleasure for architects to work out a problem of 
this sort in collaboration with the engineers. It 
was essential from the very inning that the 
engineer and the architect should work hand in 
hand and side by side. As Colonel Balfour 
had <aid, it had been for years the babit abroad 
for engineers and architects to work together, 
and almost all the bridges on the Continent were 
the work of engineers, architects, and sculptors. 
It had fallen to their lot at the Institute from 
time to time to impress upon their own local 
wuthorities that, when they had a great ongi- 
neering work which was of such s position and 
character as to require architectural aasist- 
ance, the best result would be obtained b 
associating the engineer and architect to wor 
it out between them. He should like to echo 
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what had been already said with regard to Mr. 
Peach’s drawings, and the modest way he had 
shown them to the Meeting. Only yesterday he 


happened to be passing the power station in St. 
John’s Wood, and, although he would not say 
with Lord Wemyss that the chimney shaft was 


better than the panile of St. Mark's, still he 
thought it was a very fine chimney. Its great 
size, eighteen feet square inside at the top, made 
it an imposing structure, yet it looked like a 
chimney; and he thought that was much better 
than looking like the Campanile of St. Mark’s. 
He thought it was a very useful hint of Mr. 
Peach's about the erection of chimneys, It was 
not necessary to go to very great expense in 
facing them with some extra good brick, which in 
London soon became black, but to vary it and 
have some other material in the upper portion, 
and so get the effect Mr. Peach had obtained in 
the station at St. John’s Wood. The effect of 
those six chimneys in a row he thought would 
be very imposing, and the St. John’s Wood people 
were doubtless looking forward to their comple- 
tion! Whether it would add to the value of 
roperty around was not for him tosay. Seriously, 
owever, they had had a most interesti —— 
and they were much to be congratulated that this, 
almost the first Paper on the subject, should be 
read before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. It would become, he was sure, a standard 
Paper, and one which would be referred to by 
those interested in such buildings. One thing 
that had struck him was the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the type of such buildings was 
being developed. Mr. Peach showed them the 
station in connection with the Tube (Central 
Railway). It seemed as By other day that the 
Tube was opened; but Mr. Peach spoke of it as 
oned station now; so that electric 
science and the buildings to accommodate it were 
evidently advancing a and bounds. 

Mr. STANLEY P CH, in responding, said 
that the cordiality with which the Meeting had 
passed the vote of thanks was particularly 
gratifying, as, by passing it in that way, he felt 
that they recognised the immense assistance and 
kindness he had received from architects and 
engineers, and the leading firms connected with 
the electrical industries in Europe, America, and 
England, in preparing the Paper. No one writing 
a paper could have received more assistunce than 
he bad, and when they came to read the Paper 
in the Jovgxat, he thought they would find many 
matters dealt with which had been raised in the 
discussion. Every effort had been made to ensure 
the information being as accurate as possible, and 
it had in nearly every case been checked by the 
architects and engineers of the buildings de- 
scribed. The drawings on exhibition wore in all 
cases original drawings lent by the architects or 
engineers who designed the buildings, and who 
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had kindly supplied valuable information for the 
Paper. On the question of vibration raised during 
the discussion, Mr. Peach said that he had felt it 
was such a large subject that it would have taken 
an evening to go thoroughly into the varions 
matters which arose in connection with it, and so 
he had not mentioned it in the abri Paper 
which he had read, but it was dealt with to some 
extent in the Paper which would be printed. So 
far as aérial vibration was concerned, it could be 
overcome either by an expansion chamber on the 
exhaust pipe, or by a —— large exhaust 
pipe carried up to a considerable height above the 
surrounding buildings. The matter rested prac- 
tically with the engineers, and there was now very 
little difficulty from this cause, So far as the 
transmission of mechanical vibration through the 
foundations was concerned, this subject been 
very carefully studied by those designing buildings 
of this class. A great number of measurements 
had been taken, and tests of various kinds had 
been made to see what steps could be taken to 
prevent it. Practically speaking, the best way to 
overcome the transmission of vibration was to put 
Isrge enough foundations, as Professor Kennedy 
had described, and of sufficient width at the base, 
The foundations must also be rigid and heavy, 
and the load should be concentrated as far as pos- 
sible at the edge of the engine block, rather than 
distributed in the centre. At the present time 
remarks on this subject should be taken rather as 
matters under consideration than authoritative 
statements based on woll-ascertained and tested 
data. As regards the difficulty of expansion of the 
fire-brick lining of stacks. “The lining of steel 
stacks is ied on angle irons, and is a compara- 
tively —— matter, as space can be left at the 
top of each section under the le iron carrying 
the next section to ensure room for the lining to 
expand ; but in the case of brick shafts lined in a 
similar way to steel shafts, the fire-brick must be 
carried on in corbel courses, and it is very difficult 
to calculate or allow in the building the proper 
space for expansion, as there is considerable con- 
solidation of the outer walls as the shaft is being 
built. Moreover, the fire-brick lining which is 
adopted in these cases is liable to bulge if not 
built tight up between the corbel courses, so that 
failure has resulted in several cases where an 
attempt has been made to apply the same prin- 
ciples of construction to brick as is used for steel 
shafts. The largest expansion he had ever mea- 
sured in a fire-brick lining was nine inches in 
100 feet ; that was in the case of a stack which 


was cooled right down for some repairs to be 
carried out. The position which the top of the 
fire-brick lining occupied while the stack was 


in work was clearly shown on the wall, so there 
could be no doubt about what the difference in 
rs se of the lining was between the stack hot 
and cold. In the Paper they would find a great 
xx 
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deal more information than he had given that 
evening, and if they had patience to read it he 
hoped — find several points which would 
be generally useful not only for central stations, 


but in general practice. 


LIST OF PLATES. 
(Inserted between pages 808 and 309.) 


rhage 
1.& u. Power Station of the Central Electric Supp! 
Co. Lid, Grove Road, St. John's Wood, 
London: Pian, elevation, and sections. 
mu. Power Station of the Underground Electric 
Railways of London, Ltd., Lot's Road, 
Chelsea : and section, 
tv. Power Station of the Co 
chester, Stuart Street: 


tation of Man- 
eneral plans and 


v. Power Station of the Corporation of Dublin, 
Pigeon House Fort: Plan and section.. 


vi. & vt. Power House of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Co., Kingsbridge, New York : Plans, elevation, 
and —— 


vui. & ix. Power Station of the Municipality of Vienna: 
Plan and section. 


x. Berliner Eleotricitiite Worke, 
Berlin: Plan and section. 


xt. & xt. A. Municipal Station at Anisterdum: Plan of 
building and section of foundations. 


Ober-Spree, 


xm. Sub-station with Garden over of the West- 
minster Electric Supply Corporation, Duke 
— Mayfair, lo: Geometrical draw- 


xt. Sub-station No. 6 of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railways Co. of New York, and Sub-station 
of the Municipality of Vienna: Plans and 
sections, 


xiv. Manchester Sub-station, and First Power 
Station of the Municipality of Geneva > Plans 
and sections. 
xv. & xvi. Second Water Power Station of the Munici- 
ity of Geneva at Chévres, and the Bennett 
t Sub-station of the Manchester Cor. 
poration; Plans and sections. 

xvi. Direct Supply Station of the County of London 
and Brush Provincial Electric Light Com- 
pany, Ltd., City Road, London: Plan, 

xvi. Direct Supply Station of the Borough Council 
of Battersea, London: Plan and transverse 


xix. & xx. Composite Supply Station of the Corporation 
pry sermon 
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CHRONICLE. 


Special Elections to Fellowship. 
The Council have elected the following gentle- 


men to Fellowship of the Institute under the pro- 
viso to By-law 9, viz. :— 


Joux Rurrin, of 140 Bath Street, Glasgow, 
President-Elect of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects, elected 14th March 

Hexay Laxcrox Goppaxp [4.], M.A.Oxon., 
of 8 Market Street, Leicester, President. 
Elect of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects, elected 28th March. 


Pt hic Competiti 
Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove, Hon. Sec. A.A. 

Camera and Cycling Club, asks notification in the 

Jouxnat of a photographic competition, open to 

members of the architectural pean, to be held 

—— auspices of the Club. The following are 
e rules; 


1, The competition is confined to sets of photographs 
adapted for the purpose of architectural study. 

2. The competition is open to members of the archi- 
tectural profession, and all members of the Architectural 
Association, 

3. Each set should consist of not more than twelve 
prints, and illustrate one subject or class af subjects. 

4. A competitor may submit any number of sets. 

5, The whole of the work in connection with the 
staphs submitted must have been carried out y the 
competitor, 

Aschiteotarsl eosiation Cassers sod Groen ck ae 
J tect at 
offices of the Architectural Association, not later than the 
if —— anil must — ted, mie —S— 

- The photographs wi a e ittee 
of the itee duscalatien Cousens and Club 
sad will thes’ be fowl adjoint teen nea 

w iy a , nob aw 
photographer, who is an expert in tectural * 
and who will be chosen by the President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, Such name to be declared before 
wa. deste the winnin, permanent process, 

of the wi ig ts, by a 
must be ted with | vig Pr Association 
before the prize lx presented to the winner. 

%. The Architectural Associntion and the Architectural” 
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Association Camera and Cyoling Club wil! not be re 
sponsible for any loss or damage to any prints entered 
for the competition, nor for any charges for carringe, 4c. 

10. A prize value three guinens will be awarded to the 
best set of prints, and will take the form of books or 
apparatus. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F.) is to be judge. 


House of Commons Committee on Ventilation, 


A series of articles from the Building News, 
purporting to be an analysis of the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Ventilation of the House 
of Commons, has 
been published in 
pamphlet form 
[Hickson, Ward & 
Co., Chiswell Street, 
E.C.: price 1a.]. 
The Select Com- 
mittee consisted of 
Sir Michael Foster, 
F.R.S., Chairman, 
Sir J. Batty Toke, 


M.D., Messrs. Ro- 
bert Farquharson, 
M.D., Vietor Ca- 


vendish, John Dil- 
lon, D. F. Goddard, 
and A. H. Smith. 
The pamphlet may 
be seen in the Li- 
brary. 


The late John Gibson. 


The bnst of the 
late John Gibson, 
kindly presented to 
the Institute by Mr. 
William Glover F.. 
has been placed in 
the lobby at the 
foot of the staircase 
leading to the Li 
brary. The bust was 
modelled by the 
late Mr. Bursill, a 
Royal Academy Me- 
dallist and Travel 
ling Student, who 
exeented the bronze 
statues on Holborn 
Viaduct, and the 
figures and panels 
at the National 
Provincial Bank in 
Bishopsgate Street. 

John Gibson [b. 
1817, d. 1893] was vs 
elected Associate of 
the Institute in 


rer oy Jurn Gieeox [Ff 


Christian Know- 

}, Reval Ooty Mepatiuier 160), wowntey ledge, the first 
building erected 

salve ChoGaba: 42 3000 aot“ Wanaaid Charon: CEL im Northumberland 
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1849 and Fellow in 1858. He served for many 
years on the Council and as Vice-President, and 
received the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 
in 1890. He was a pupil of Sir Charles Barry, 
and on the completion of his articles remained 
with him as assistant for some years, his work 
being almost exclusively confined to the draw- 
ings and works connected with the Houses of 
Parliament. Commencing practice in 1844 he 
won his first success in the competition for the 
buildings of the National Bank of Scotland at 
Glasgow, Others of his early works were the 
Imperial Fire and 
Life Office, Thread- 
needle Street; the 
twin-spired Roman- 
esque Chapel in 
Bloomsbury, erected 
in 1847; the Inm- 
perial Insurance 
Company's office at 
the corner of Old 
Broad Street; several 
buildings in War- 
wickshire, such as 
Compton Verney, for 
Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; Wroxton Ab- 
bey ; Charlecote Park; 
Gay's Cliff, and 
several churches. Bo- 
delwyddan Church, 
erected in 1860 for 
Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, was  con- 
sidered the finest of 
Gibson's ecclesiasti- 
cal works. In 1864 he 
was appointed archi- 
tect to the National 
Provincial Bank of 
England, and built 
for it the head office 
in Threadneedle 
Street, the branch 
bank in Piccadilly, 
and upwards of forty 
other branches in 
different parts of 
the country. Other 
notable London 
buildings of his were 
Child’s Bank in 
Fleet Street, and the 
premises of the So- 
ciety for Promoting 
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The Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 

At the annual general meeting of this Society, 
held on Tuesday, 22nd ult., the Chairman, Sir 
William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., in proposing 
the adoption of the report, said that the amount 
of work done by the Society in the past year was 
very considerable. From Ist January to 1st De- 
cember the Society's inspector rted 2,000 
observations of smoke pollution, which led to the 
detection of 1,460 cases of nuisance, and u 
those observations 1,278 complaints were 
warded to the various metropolitan local au- 
thorities. Following those complaints forty 
summonses were issued under the Act, involving 
the —— in —— and costs, The 

1 been able to draw up a list of 
sixty-eight firms who, before the Society exerted 
and made itself felt, habitually polluted the atmo- 
sphere of our city with one or more chimneys, 
and whose works within the past six months had 
not been observed to emit any smoke at all. 
Considering that all this work had been done 
with only one inspector, it might be taken as a 
great ievement. Before the Society was 
founded none of the London boroughs paid any 
attention to the clause in the Public Health Act 
relating to pollution of the atmosphere by smoke. 
The London County Council took no action in the 
matter, and the borough councils refused to obey 
the law, When th Soe was started it was 
determined to proceed in the sim way, and, 
instead of trying to frame a new law, to and 
get the existing law put into operation. They 
Were now in co-operation with almost all tho 
borough councils in London and with the London 
County Council, and at the instance of the Society 
the latter body was meditating a most desirable 
scheme, viz. to fine offenders £10 for the first 
affence, the fine to be doubled on a recurrence 
of the nuisance. The City of Westminster was in 
harmony with the desires of the Socicty, and he 
was pleased to find that they were able to ute 
clubs for emitting black smoke. West Ham was 
a very great factor in the smoke nuisance ques- 
tion; the sanitary authorities of that place had 

n very remiss in the performance of their 
duties, and although they had received from the 
Society 572 observations, the borough councils 
had refused to act. The Society were now —* 
the matter into stronger hands, and had appeal 
to the Local Government Board to perform the 
duties which the borough councils ought to do, 
With regard to domestic grates, there was no 
doubt that they could get rid of the smoke from 
that source if they chose, but the Society would 
rather press the question of the manufacturer first, 

The report having been adopted, the following 
resolutions were — 

* That the pollution of the air by coal smoke is 


injurious to public health and vitality, destructive 


or- 
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to works of art and vegetation, and directly de- 
moralising to the inhabitants of a great city.” 

“ That this meeting, in recognisi g the practical 
results already achieved by the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society with the limited resources at 
its disposal, and in approving of its line of action, 
pledges itself to use its best endeavours to place 
it in a position to extend its operations."’ 


An Architect's Memorial. 
From Mr. Hesry Lovecrove (.J— 

In the Parish Church of St. , Islington, 
now being altered by Sir Arthar Blomfleld & 18, 
—* of the old memorial tablets aro being re- 
fix At the East end of the South gallery a 
tablet ornamented by a T square and plumb rule 
bears the inscription : 

Ix Memony ov 
Mr. Laxcmnor Dowmoar 
Crrmen axp Jowxzn or Loxnox 
Dinp Jeux Aru, 1759, ,oxp 70 Yeans. 
Axcutrecr to Tims Curacn 
i% THE ream 1754, 


THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
46, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.c., 
22nd March 1904. 
To the Editor of the Jovnsas, oy tue Rovat. 
Issrtrere oy Burrisn Ancurricts, — 

Sin,—Professor Beresford Pite’s lecture on this 
subject published in the Jovnyan of the Sth 
March contains the best definition of the art of 
architecture with which I am acquainted, If, 
however, his deductions therefrom are sound the 
Institute principle of compulsory examinations for 
membership and its system of examinations stand 
condemned and should at once be swept away. It 
is for the members, and ially for the Asso- 
ciate members, to say whether they are 
to regard the Professor's logie as irrefragable, and 
further whether, in that case, it is expedient to 


take so retrograde a step, 
As his assumption that until some other 
Bill is before the Institute that drafted by the 


Registration Act Committee many years must 
form the basis of the discussion of the RLB.A. 
Registration Committee as to the practicability of 
the statutory training of architects, we would 
observe, first, that main principles of a 
Registration Act have been aonsedad by, and have 
governed, = aire Se cd the Institute for man 
years; and, secondly, vided a majority of 
the members desire the Labret of these 
principles and their extension to the profession 
rally, it becomes the imperative duty of the 
Haine aguuneil to draft » new Bill w » while 
avoi any points in the existing Bill the ma 
consider ——— either to ts art of fire 
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tecture, to the profession, or to the interests of 
the public, will best secure the end aimed at, viz. 
the adequate education of all architects and the 
penalizing of unqualified and unworthy practi- 
tioners, and will safeguard the various interests 
involved. 

© remaining arguments of Professor Pite's 
lecture a to resolve themselves into this, 
namely, that it is impossible to qualify a man by 
any system of education to practise architecture 
because the only test of an architect's qualification 
is his executed work! 

— the structural side of —— he 
urges it is not to test civil engineers, 
forgetting — — Institation of Civil 
Engineers comprises practically all practitioners 
of any standing, and is by « very severe 
scientific examination. 

His contention that the attempt to test a man's 
knowledge of building construction, his skill in 
draughtsmanship, and capacity to design will lower 
the ultimate standard of — essional attainmoni 
can only be made good by undeniable evidence 
that the qualifications of the Associate members 
of the Institute are lower than they would have 
been had they not been obliged to pass the 
examinations, 

The advocates of registration have never over- 
looked the interests of architecture as a fine art, 
It only remains to reply to the nssertion that in 
all such subjects as history, ornament, and design 
it is inevitable that the sanction of alties 
should involve the easing of the s of edu- 
cation, and that we cannot afford to encourage 
lax training at the present time. We ask, can 
any instance be quoted in which the system of 
compulsory qualification has led to the lowering 
of standard of education? The contrary has 
invariably occurred. 

The present examinations of the Institute are 
& compromise between the yoluntary and the 
conipu systems, and like most compromisis 
they fail to « the desired end of educating the 
profession generally.—Yours faithfully, 

W. A. Surußurrni. 


REVIEWS. 


ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN, 

The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick, A History and 
Description of the Building, with a short Aceownt of the 
Deans, By J. H, Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's. 

7 . [London: George Bell & 1903). 

From the “ Land of the Saints” has come the 

Intest addition to Bell's Cathedral Series, in 

most admirably concise and interesting histo 

of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. It is a wor 
which will commend itself, not merely as a con- 
yenient handbook to the casual visitor, but as an 
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historical record it will be of considerable value 
to the archwologist and architect. In his pre- 
fatory note, the author, Dean Bernard, refers to 
an extant work on the same subject which, though 
indispensable to the historian, he considers of 
little use to the student of architecture, as the 
writer had no ial knowledge of that subject. 
Dean Bernard had the wisdom, therefore, in 
the preparation of the present work, to seek the 
assistance of the cathedral architect, Sir Thomas 
Drew, to whom is probably due much of the in- 
teresting and detailed description which the book 
contains of the many vicissitudes through which 
the fabric passed from its earliest history toits resto- 
rmtion by the beneficence of the Guinness family, 

The author is evidently quite at home with his 
subject, which he has treated with the sympathy 
befit an Irishman when writing the history of 
a church so intimately associated with memories 
of the national tutelary saint. The exact site of 
the well in which that saint baptised the people 
on his first coming to Dublin has, to 
Dean Bernard, “ been determined to a high degree 
of probability; and a stone, marked with an 
ancient Celtic cross, has been discovered close to 
the north-west corner of the nave; concerning 
which it is stated “that there is no reasonable 
cause for doubting that this stone originally stood 
over St. Patrick’s Well, and that it dates from the 
ninth or tenth century at latest." 

To the peculiar sanctity in which this site was 
held, by virtue of its association with the name of 
St. Patrick, is ascribed its selection for the cathe- 
dral building. The choice would appear to have 
been a most unfortunate one, for it was on the 
marshes of the Poddle River, and “ all through 
its history the lack of a crypt and the moist clay 
of the foundations, —— which epee 6 con- 
tinually flow, have been injurious to the fabric." 

The exterior of the cathedral and its precincts, 
as well as the interior as it at present exists, are 
described in considerable detail, and some in- 
teresting information is given in the chapter on 
the “ Historical Memorials concerning notable 
services which haye been held in the cathedral. 
lace on the 27th January 1660, to 
inangurate the tion, at which twelve bish 
—— —— 
sermon being preac y Jeremy Taylor, Bis 
elect of Down and Connor. The anthem was 
composed by the Dean (Fuller), the chorus being 


as follows :— 


Angela, look down, and joy to see, 
Like that above, a monarchic. 
Angels, look down, and joy to see, 
Like that above, an hierarchie, 

There are naturally many allusions throughont 
the book to Jonathan Swift, the most famous of the 
deans of St. Patrick’s. His pulpit still stands in the 
nave of the cathedral, his bust is close to the door 


leading to the robing-room, and his opinions con- 
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cerning some of his predecessors are inscribed in 
vigorous but decided!y unparliamentary language 
on more than one lease preserved in the archives, 
Across a lease, for instance, issued in the name of 
one Bassenet (a namesake of a former dean) Swift 
has written that he “was kin to that scoundrel 
who surrendered tle deanery to that beast 
Henry VIII.” ; 

As a record of careful and intelligent restora- 
tion, the book will be appreciated by all students of 
architecture. It is of convenient size, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated by excellent reproductions from 
sketches and photographs. 

Dublin. Freperick Barcueton. 


BRICKWORK AND MASONRY, 


Brickwork and Masonry. A Practical Text-book for 
Students and those engaged in the Design and Execution 
of Structures in Brick and Stone. By C. FP. Mitchell 
and G. A. Mitchell, 80, Lond. 1W4. B. T. Batsford, 
4 High Holborn.) 

As the authors point out in the preface, “much 
of the subject-matter is contained in their works 
on building construction; but it has here been 
correlated, revised, and extended.” The branches 
more fully dealt with in this volume are: retaining 
walls, domes and vaulting, arches and bridges. 

In Brickwork, besides the usual notes on founda- 
tions, bonding, and the construction of fines, 
special articles are devoted to the construction of 
tall chimneys and brick sewers. In Masonry all 
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the technical terms are explained, and the vari on 
méthods of building and dressing stonework care 
fully defined. 

In addition to these subjects, special chapters 
are devoted to concrete, limes, and cement, and 
the methods of measuring excavators’, bricklayers’, 
and masons’ work are generally dealt with. © The 
various kinds of brick and stone generally used 
are classified and their characteristica given. 

The authors give tables of safe loads, strength 
and weight of materials, thicknesses of walls, &e., 
which will be found usefal, also various exam ina. 
tion questions which have been set by differ ent 
authorities during recent years, and the volume is 
well illustrated by numerous diagrams and details. 
It is a book which will prove of great assistance 
to the student in building construction. 

F. Dane Crarnam. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
Dinner to Mr. J. Honeyman, LL.D., R.S.A. 

On 10th March, at the Grosvenor Hotel, Gordon 
Street, members of the Glasgow Institute gave w 
complimentary dinner to Mr. John Honeyman, 
R.5.A., in testimony of their appreciation of his 
half-century of professional life, Besides members 
of the Institute there were present Mr. W, I, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Blain, the President of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, Mr. V. H. Newbery, head master of 
the G w School of Art, and Mr. Crawford, 
the President of the Glasgow Art Club. 

In proposing the toast of the evening the 
President, Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead [(F.], said 
that never had honour been more deserved by 
any Glasgow architect, and they had great pleasure 
in thus conveying to him their congratulations on 
his jubilee of fifty years’ practice on his own 
account in G . Mr. Honeyman commenced 
practice in 1854, and he (the President) could 
testify to the ean kindness which he personally 
received from It would be pleasant to refer 
to Mr. Honeyman’s numerous works, but he would 
only touch lightly upon one or two. No one with 
know co look upon Brechin Cathedral 
without being impressed with the delightful com- 
bination of profound knowledge and exquisite 
care and jud t displayed in its restoration. 
Nor co e student fail to delight in the 
beauties of Skipness Castle, or help being struck 
with admiration at the superb manner in which 
e etail had been supervised by one who 
reveligd in the chaste loveliness of Scottish baronial 
architecture. These two examples were cha- 
racteristic of the common sense which marked all 
his work. Avoiding the endeavour to be too 

i , he never went to the other extreme of 
di —— and of —— copying existing 
works. Amid his professional work Mr. Honey- 
man found time for archmology, and was pro- 
minent in connection with the formation of the 
eran Society in 1855. In the earl 
years of his (Mr. Brombead’s) connection wit 
the R.LB.A. it was seldom convenient to attend 
the meetings in London, and he considered him- 
self fortunate in being present at a meeting in 
1874, and hearing the President, the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the architect of G w University, 
say how pleased they were at having in Mr. 
Honeyman a second member from Glasgow and 
& fourth from Scotland joining the Institute, 
The R.LB.A. had now 68 members in Scot- 
Jand. In 1876 Mr. Honeyman was elected a 
member of the Council of the R.1.B.A., and was 
re-elected in 1878 and 1884. He was one of the 
original members of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, and held the office of a member of 
Council in 1869 and 1870, and from 1874 to 1883. 
He was Vice-President from 1876 to 1878, and 
President in 1881 and 1882. In 1889 he retired 
from the Glasgow Institute, and in 1900 was 
elected an honorary member. P 

Mr. Campbell Douglas [F’.) and Mr. Keppie (F.) 
also spoke to the toast, which was received with 


great enthusiasm. 

Mr. H , in replying, e the dim̃ · 
culty he in finding suitable words to ac- 
know the enormous kindness which had 


ited towards him. In referring to the 
very limited means of architectural training that 
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existed in his earlier years, and to bis having 
studied in London before he commenced in 
Glasgow, he said that he had always been deeply 
interested in the educational emes of the 
R.1.B.A.; and while he approved of the exami- 
nation for Associates, he also believed in a discre- 
tionary power, on the part of the Council of the 
Institute, in the election of Fellows. ; 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 
The Retiring President’s Address. 

The last meeting of the session was held in the 
Society's rooms on March 24th, Mr. Butler Wilson 
[Fl idi The officers and council elected 
or the enguing year were as follows :—President, 
Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer rk Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. H. 8. Chorley [4.) and Mr. W. G. Smithson 

A.j; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Robert P. Oglesby ; 

on. Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Thorp (¥.); Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. G. F, Bowman; Council, Mr. R. 
Wood, Mr. C, B. Howdill [4.), Mr. Perey Robin- 
son, Mr. T. E. Marshall (Harrogate), Mr. F. 
Musto 49. and Mr. G. E, Reason (Associate 
Member). 

At the conclusion of the business, the retiri 
President, Mr. Butler Wilson, in addressing the 
meeting, said :—Grxtiewenx,—aAfter occupying 
this chair for three successive years, I take occa- 
sion at this our last sessional meeting to tender 
my best thanks to the officers and council not only 
for their great kindness to me but also for the 
ever-ready help and assistance which they have 
accorded to me in the conduct of the affairs of this 
society. Events of considerable importance both 
to this city and to the profession generally have 
been dealt with by them, and their time and 
labour have been given to these objects with an 
unsparing hand. I feel confident that my succes- 
sor, Mr. Bulmer, will receive tho same hearty 
support in his duties that it has been my happy lot 
to experience. He filled the office of —“ in 
former years, and the efficient manner in which 
his duties were then exercised is sufficient guaran- 
tee that he will bring to bear upon his renewed 
responsibilities the same energy and ability which 
he then displayed. Itis matter for tion 
that he is a staunch supporter of statutory 
qualification under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. As you know, I 
had the honour in January last to give notice that 
I should move certain resolutions bearing upon 
this question, and I was supported at the Institute 
on that occasion by a number of Presidents of 
Allied —— A careful — of —— 
position of the meeting was y metropolitan 
supporters of the movement, and I was assured 
that there was not a ——— 
necessary to carry the first resolution, which was 
of an uncompromising character, viz.: “That 
this Institute is in favour of the statutory regis- 
tration of qualified architects.” I determined, 
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therefore, to withdraw the first resolution as above, 
but not before I had a definite and authoritative 
assurance that = second resolution, to appoint a 
committee, would be permitted to go forward in 
the form of an amendment. This was done, but 
as Mr. Macvicar Anderson proposed a further 
amendinent, which, as a matter of fact, gave me 
even better terms, viz. that all the Allied Societies 
should be represented on the committee, I at once 
withdrew in his iavour. That committee, formed 
on the motion of a past-president, has now met 
and consists of an equal number of metropolitan 
and provincial members. My action in withdrawi 
my motion has thus been completely —— 
by the very satisfactory result obtained. the 
first motion been put to the meeting and defeated, 
the accomplishment of our object might have been 
postponed for some years. I had in my mind 
what occurred at the Institute thirteen years 7 
when a similarly blunt resolution was persisted 
with disastrous results. This piece of history I 
did not wish ted. As showing the trend of 

fessional feeling, it gives ns great pleasure to 

w that an architect whose work we all admire, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, President-elect of the Architec- 
tural Association, has become a supporter of this 
movement. Moreover, an independent committee 
of London members of the Institute has recently 
been formed, with statutory qualification as ita 
object, and contains names which traverse the 
idea, which it has been attempted to put forward, 
that the movement wins no sympathy from the 
wsthetic element within our profession. 

On the motion of Mr. G. F Bowman, seconded 
by Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer fs, President-eleet, 
and supported by Mr. W. H. Thorp [F.) and 
others, a high tribute was paid to Mr, Butler 
Wilson me —— work he had accom- 
— uring his three years’ presidency, toge- 

er with an appreciation of bis energy and zeal 
in the cause of the affairs of the Society. Mr. H. 
5. Chorloy [4.], the retiring Honorary Secretary, 
was also complimented upon his efficient conduct 
of an onerous position on the motion of Mr. 
Robort P. Oglesby. 

Mr, Sturkie Gardner then read a Paper on 
“ Architecture in Lead,” which was much appre- 
ciated by the mombers, 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Report. 

The Annual Report for the Forty-fifth Session 
states that there are sixty-nine members, seventy- 
two Aszociates, and seventy-eight students, or 219 
in all, an increase of sixteon during the year. 
The report sets out in full the trust deed for the 
administration of the sum of £1,500 presented to 
the Association by Mr, Win. Glover. ‘The money 
is invested, and Mr. J. Walton Taylor, Presidoni, 
and Mr. A. B. Plummer, Hon. Secretary, have 
consented to act aa trustees. The income of 


£1,000 is to be applied for the educational work 
of the Association. It is proposed to found a 
Travelling Studentship, to be called the “ Glover 
Travelling Studentship," and to institute a Medal, 
to be called the * Glover Medal " and to be awarded 
to student members for works of exceptional merit ; 
prizes, fees for lectures, and additions to the Library 
are also propose The deed provides for the in- 
vestment of the remaining 2500 and acenmu- 
lation of interest with the ultimate object of 
acquiring permanent offices for the Association. 
The question of borough surveyors carrying out 
architectural work has been under consideration 
by the Council, and Mr. A. B. Plummer endea- 
voured to ascertain what was thonght by other 
societies on the subject. It was found that in 
some cases borough engineers have architects 
under them in their offices. The Sheffield Society 
stated that they have been able to influence their 
City Council to some extent against a similar 
state of affairs. In Leeds work of an architec- 
tural character is not so often entrusted to the 
city engineer as formerly. The Town Council of 
Leicester have resolved to put all works costing 
more than £500 into the hands of architects, In 
some rural districts the district engineers and 
surveyors not only carry out architects’ work for 
the district councils, but they are allowed “ private 
practice,” and have, therefore, practically to 
recommend their Councils to pass their own plans, 
and other architects are placed at a disadvantage 
with those who would otherwise be their clients. 
The grievance was brought under the notice of 
the K.1.B.A, Council, and the reply was that a 
large committee had been formed, including all the 
Presidents of Allied Societies, to go thoroughly 
into the question. 


MINUTES. XI. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting (Gniinary) of the 
Session 1903-04, held Monday, 24th March 1004, at 
5 p.m. —Present: Mr. Aston Webb, B.A. F.S.A., President, 
in the chair, 36 Fellows {including 11 members of the 
Council), 42 Associates (including 2 members of the Coun. 
my and numerous visitors: the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 14th March 1004 [p. 277] were tnken as read and 
signed aa correct. 

The following members attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Preai- 
dent—viz. Arthur Benjamin Plummer Nowoaatle-on-Tyne} 
and Arthur Keen, Fellows; —“ hur Battlex. Hornee 
Willian Cubitt, William Robert Davidye, Haruld Griftitlis, 
Henry Blinman Mackenzle, Associates. 

A Paper by Mr. Charles Stanley Peach [F.), entitled 
Norrs ox Tux Destax axo Coxsrevetiox or Beromos 
comxecten wirn van Grxenation ax» Scrria oy Banu. 
ruiciry KNOWN As CextnaL Starions, having lien road by 
the author and illustrated by lantern views and by plane 


The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 pan. 





Wella: Eitlgy In South Alito of Chair. 


THE STATUES OF WELLS, WITH SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
EXAMPLES. 


By Epwarp 8. Prior, M.A.Cantab, 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th April 1904. 


of English art in the statues of Wells front. It is an acknowledged value of 

many kinds, and our good fortune in it can hardly be exaggerated. These statues 
have escaped the chances which have been almost everywhere destructive to medieval 
seulpture—they have not been largely defaced by iconoclastic or political riot; they still 
possess their heads, arms, and their main features unbroken; the face of the stone has 
not completely perished as so much of English building stone has done, and in the pure air 
of a West-country town it has been but little coated with dirt; and then, as a crowning mercy, 
the restorer has not restored our statues away with that merciless practical joke of his which, 
while it fills the niches, blackens the memory of mediwval art. 

What we have got at Wells may be gauged by thinking from what we have been pre- 
served, such asa visit to some other cathedrals will press home upon us. Wells shares with 
Exeter the ‘rare distinction of not having had its facade disfigured by wholesale introductions 
of the sham mediwval figare. What if Bishop Jocelyn’s front were as Salisbury front is now : 
statued as Lichfield and Canterbury have been : or “ restored ” as York is being restored! It 
is with outraged senses and indignant protest against the incompetent guardianship of Deans 
and Chapters, against the cruelty of restoration committees, that we approach the fronts of 
most of our cathedrals, But at Wells we can go calmly and thankfully to the consideration 
of the art of our forefathers. 

And fortunate, too, are these Wells statues that they stand in their original setting, 
though here we have to deplore the bad taste of the restoring mania in not a few unwise 
substitutions. But at any rate the statues of Wells stand in the places where their seulptors 
set them; we see them not as exhibition specimens in the arid atmosphere of museum 
display, but still part of the living body of architecture—the blossom upon the tree of art— 
in the beauty of its growth. Still, as the setting sun lights up this grey front, we can recover 
the memory of its first splendour, can with easy imagination see it glorious and gracious, 
a mighty jewelled iconostasis, arrayed with golden bright-robed figures—the innumerable 
company of the saints. 

And that these fortunately preserved statues are of the date and style which they are 


is specially fortunate, for this date and style make them not only interesting and beautiful, 
Thind Series, Vol. XT, No, 12—25 April 1004, be 9 


il is not necessary for me to say much of the very high value which is the possession 
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but of all our statues the most historically valuable. For they belong to that fresh, early 
period of Gothic art when its expression seems to leap upward like a flame ; when, in the heat 
of it, art ran molten into the moulds of new motives ; when the image und superscription that 
for the thousand years of the Byzantine dynasty had been the curreney of art were in a couple 
of generations entirely coined afresh—minted, as it were, for the Gothie dynasty. We can 
see in the Wells statues the genesis of a dominant art, the triumphant progress that marks 
the creation of a great style, till in the latest and best of our Wells figures has been reached 
the highest level of the English accomplishment. Indeed, when we consider the quality and 
the number of the statues, and their fair preservation, compared with the seantiness, the dis- 
figurements, and the restorations of nearly all our English medieval figure-work, we might 
say that with the loss of Wells would go one half of our noblest art. Only conjecture and 
tradition would remain for its greatest credit as to sculpture. It would be as if the /liad and 
the Odyssey were gone, and only the Homeric Hymna could be produced us proofs of Greek 
epie genius. 

Clearly the subject of my lecture has many sides, and I have neither the time nor the 
capacity to discuss them. My efforts must be confined to developing certain views upon 
only one aspect of the Wells statues, which circumstances have brought to my notice. The 
reason of my addressing you is really the occasion that has lately been afforded to the 
student of the Wells statues by the erection of a scaffolding during the past year upon 
the west front. ‘Thirty-three years have passed since from the scaffoldings set up for the 
restoration of the front archeologists last had the means of making close acquaintance with 
the statues. At that time a valuable series of photographs was taken by the Architectural 
Publication Association and Mr. Phillips, of Wells, and these have been the best sources of 
information on many points. Last year one of the figures at the north-west angle [fig. 11] 
fell to the ground (pushed out by the accumulation of dirt behind it), and it was wisely deter- 
mined to make a general overhaul of the statues, and by cramps and hold-fasts safeguard 
them against such accidents. From the scaffoldings erected for this purpose Mr. St. John 
Hope has been able to examine all the statues at close quarters, and has made now a com- 
plete schedule of them, with note of the character and attribute of each, and every detail 
of attitude and symbol attaching to them. At the same time a complete new series of photo- 
graphs has been executed for the Society of Antiquaries. Professor Lethaby has joined with 
Mr. St. John Hope in a consideration of the evidences that are so to hand as to the scheme 
of the statues. For the first time their identifications will be scientifically diseussed at com- 
petent hands, and we may confidently hope that the main questions of iconography will now 
be authoritatively settled, and the import of these arrays of statues brought out of the fog of 
well-intentioned conjecture which has enveloped them. We shall have some certain ascriptions 
instead of the imaginary titles with which Cockerell and others have labelled them. 

My part to-night is, however, to turn from the valuable and attractive enterprise of 
naming the statues to a less exciting but still | think interesting side of their sculpture. 
The seaffolding has given opportunity of observing at close quarters not only the matter of 
the portrayal but its manner, and has enabled my friend Mr. Arthur Gardner to make photo- 
graphic studies which the lantern will put before you to-night. As preliminary to this, 
I should wish to make a short survey of the points we wish to develop. 

The art of the statuary in stone is the art of his chisel. His craft lies in the cutting 
edge of the implement with which he shapes and models his stone. Now our point is, that the 
consideration of that use of the chisel gives the key to the history of English seulpture. In 
the simple action of cutting stone lies a world of diversity, in which can be mapped out 
territories of style, as clearly as in the world of nature are mapped out the regions of 
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distribution for animal life. The variations in the technique of a craft grow and spread under 
the same class of laws—those of heredity and variation, which have created in different dis- 
tricts the characteristic fauna and flora of each. For these variations have never been 
matters of arbitrary 
invention or designing, 
but exhibit themselves 
under the conditions of 
a coherent growth, hav- 
ing definite forebears 
behind them, and an 
acknowledged progeny in 
front. So that even in 
such a straightforward 
matter as the plain 
dressing and walling of 
freestone, the date and 
style of the masons were 
expressing themselves SR RPE KIER SEIT S 

all through the Middle 

Ages, and this expression can be traced from one period to another by the variations in what 
are the simplest actions of building, the finishing and setting of the stone employed, 

Certain and fully expressive of date and style is the signature of the figure sculptor in 
his use of the chisel point upon his statue—no doubt an individual signature, but not so much 
one of individual fancy and caprice 
as the expression of his time, show- 
ing a growth from one stage of 
execution to another, and with dis- 
tinct peculiarities arising from the 
phases of his craft, from the tra- 
ditions of his age, from the texture 
of the stone he uses, from the 
commerce and connections of the 
habitat in which he works. The 
sculptural representation of the 
human figure can be seen, indeed, 
to be a field in which conventions 
must develop themselves, and in 
the utterance and accent of these 
conventions lie a thousand styles, 
All the features—eyes, mouth, ears, 
hair, hands, feet—can be expressed 
in sculpture under endless diver- 
sities, with this or that indicated 
and this or that suppressed, with 
now one kind of vraisemblance and with now another: and so on with drapery and its orna- 
ment, its rest, its movement, its folding and its texture; all these have countless properties, 
none of which can be completely represented in sculpture, but which can be suggested now 
this way and now that. And that the necessary conventions for this suggestion are put this 
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way and not that, or in another way, is a writing which declares the time, the training, the 
nationality of the seulptor. His chisel conventions are his native tongue. From the con- 
sideration of them we may say he is Englishman, Frenchman, Italian, or German, that his 
craft has grown up in working upon this or that stone, that he was living at a certain 
date, and had in fact a certain 
position in the history of English, 
French, Italian, or German build- 
ing-art. 

To endeavour to bring this 
before you with regard to the 
sculptors of the statues at Wells 
is my object to-night, for Wells 
Cathedral allows us to trace the 
story. The building of Wells 
Cathedral was the work of sets of 
masons who began in the twelfth 
century, and carried on, with cer- 
tain breaks no doubt, but still with 
what was practically a continuous 
succession of stone-cutting craft, 
culminating in the statues of the 
west front, and leading on in them 
from step to step of progress until 
the highest attainment was reached. 
The material was the oolite stone 
ealled Doulting, which is quarried 
near Shepton Mallet, about five 
miles away. This stone was used 
throughout for the whole fabrie— 
for wall-stone and piers, for the 
shafts and mouldings, as well as 
for all carvings and statue work. 
The exception is in the latest build- 
ing (1220-1240) in the shafts of 
the west front, which in the fashion 
of Purbeck shafts are not from the 
Purbeck quarries, but are worked 
in the lias limestone of Langport. 
Now this combination of a coarse 
oolite in wall and arch with slender limestone shafts makes a distinct and peculiar sul-species 
of thirteenth-century masoncraft, which it is interesting to distinguish from the masoneraft 
in the finer Caen stone and Purbeck marble. his latter was what appeared at Canterbury 
first on a big scale in the work of William the Englishman, and then at Chiche 
Rochester, Ely, Worcester, &c., and especially at Salisbury, contemporary with Wells 
of a different craft. The Somerset sub-species, if we may call it so, since 
limestone are the product of Somerset, is distinguished by certain peculiarities of moulding 
in arch moulds and capitals, and by not having its wall-stone dressed with the notched 
chisel. It occurs at Sherborne, Gloucester, and Exeter, but its great accomplishment was the 
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west front of Wells, and it was in connection with this craft that the great statue making of 
the front was achieved. 

We can indeed trace back the thirteenth-century figurework to early beginnings in the 
West. Elsewhere in trying to give distinctness to the classes of First Gothic style in England, 
I have particularly ticketed the twelfth-century Gothic of the west of England as having 
peculiar advanced features founded on the local Romanesque, and taking the Gothic idea 
very fur forward in comparison with the contemporary eastern Transition, and as, in my 
opinion, very distinctly laying the foundations of English Gothic. ‘lhe seulpture of 
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this early Gothic school was a very remarkable part of it—its leaf-carving can distinguish 
it from contemporary schools, and its use of figure-work is equaily distinctive. There 
are to be found in this district, and, apparently, dating to the middle of the twelfth 
century, a whole body of figure representations in the tympanum and in figure reliefs, 
of an advanced Romanesque type. The Wenlock lavatory and the Southrop font may 
be specially mentioned, and in the Malmesbury and Glastonbury doorways this figure-work of 
the late twelfth century, though remaining to us on a small seale, shows a decided Gothic freedom. 
The same school of carving may then be taken up at Wells in the figure-worked capitals and 
the head and dragon carvings of the North porch, and in the capitals, which have figure- 
motives of increasing skill and liveliness, in the transept and nave, and mixed with which 
are head-earvings of label, stops, and corbels, wherein the power of representation advances 
from archaism to a free and tender treatment of human expression. 

Now side by side with this progress of the smaller architectural figure-works of the mason 
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can be seen at Wells another advance towards free sculpture. About 1200 the memorials to 
prominent ecclesiastics were taking the form of carved representations of their figures. In 
the south and east of England these recumbent effigies of bishops and abbots were supplied 
from the Isle of Purbeck in Dorset. But Wells Cathedral has no Purbeck effigies of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Instead are seven “ bishops” carved 
in the Doulting stone. Five of these can be dated to about the last 
years of the twelfth century, since the foliage carved round the effigy 
is of that peculiar type which at Wells, Llandaff, &e., makes the dis- 
tinction of the western Transitional style. There is great varicty of 
treatment in these five effigies, but they are all of the same manner, 
and may very likely have been 
carved all of a batch, on the prin- 
ciple of commemorating in Bishop 
Reginald’s newly finished quire 
that building bishop himself and 
the four preceding prelates who 
since the Conquest had held the 
See of Wells. But specially the 
treatment of the attitudes and 
draperies is to be noted. Little 
by little these figures can be seen 
to obtain relief from the ground, 
and assume a statue-like form. 
Moreover, we can seé that the 
sculptors who had started from the 
traditional goldsmith’s technique—_ 
from the flat modelling and reeded 
lines, which in seal modelling, in 
lead font castings, and in the stone 
relief carvings of the tympanum, 
showed the style of Byzantine 
shrine-work and goldsmith’s ima- 
gery—that the stone-sculptors in 
the use of the chisel upon a block 
of stone have acquired, with new 
ambitions, a new technique. In 
the draperies we can see the change 
is immediate—instead of the blunt 
edgings and shallow incisions, 
which in the goldsmith’s hands are 
the indications of folds in dress, 
Wid. 7.—"sUATED xIKa,” the habit of the mason's chisel pe Apts a Bo i 
makes deeply cat mouldings, in 
fact, the hollows and ovolos of Gothie arches. Now the setting of the fillet or angular edge 
upon the bowtell was not at first a characteristic of the West-country Transitional or Karly 
Gothic style—but it comes in with the general diffusion of the characteristic Early English 
manner that came about the year 1200. It is interesting to observe, therefore, how closely 
the draperies of the figure-worker follow in the sequences of the arch-mould carver. We 
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can in the course of the Wells figure-subjects trace the parallel rounded ridges or bowtells (which 
at first represented the folds of the dress) acquiring angular projections, just at the date that 
the arch mouldings do, and soon in the working of flat fillets with hollowed intervals the 
Wells drapery reaches its characteristic representation. ‘Lhe recumbent effigies show the 
same steps—the two later in the north aisle of the quire have this drapery in its full style, and 
cannot be distinguished from the bishop statues of the front—they have only to be set upright 
to take their place with them {see headpiece). 

Thus the art of the jree statue in stone grew up without any special effort in the Wells 
building—every stage of its development can be noted in the architectural masoncraft. The 
head expression had been long in practice for label 
and corbel ; the full relief and the attitude of a statue 
had by 1220 been for some time in the ambitions of 
the carver of recumbent effigies, by 1220 the draperies 
had made their expression in the architectural and 
effigy carving of the mason. Nor was the motive 
of this great enterprise of statue-making—that of 
setting up ranges of life-size saints—any sudden 
or new idea of the English art at the time. It is 
too often forgotten that life-size free-standing 
images had all along—from the tenth century, 
at any rate—been in the habit of English art. 
There is really no necessity to quote from the many 
early records which mention metal and wood 
images for roods and altar beams. The manner 
of such representation was part of the ordinary 
church fitting of the time, and every church had 
its niches and arrays of saintly figures. Though 
we have of course lost our English examples, they 
remain in many foreign churches, and that English 
churches were as full of native-made statues cannot 
be doubted. But this statue-making was gold- 
smith’s work—adapted for the niches of an internal 
screen or reredos: the only new thing in the array 
of the Wells figures was that they were stone- 
mason's work, and formed part of the architectural Vid. R—NMNOF AND LADY O8 SHOUD ‘THT 
scheme of the open-air front. When the skill of 
the mason had reached that power of carving the human figure which, as we have seen, the 
building of Wells gave him, immediately the project of using his powers to furnish the great 
iconostasis of stone which the west front of Wells is, would arise and would be in the natural 
functional development of English Gothie style. 

After this introduction let us now turn to the statues themselves. It is the continuous 
progress of the Wells statue-making which I propose to bring before you—showing, to my 
mind, that it was the work of a body of Wells masons engaged upon the building of the front, 
and not that of a foreign set of sculptors introduced for the purpose of the job of figure-work. 
I have, therefore, put the statues into certain groups, which by their technique separate 
themselves into successive stages of development, and will ask you to follow me through 
these saccessions, and observe how continuous they are, and how there is consistent progress 
from first to last. The illustrations will put before you twelve classes, which may be dated in 
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succession, Figures 8-14 will show this, and impress on you the evidence of a peculiar 
Wells technique which was a distinctly native possession, growing out of the Wells building 
and declaring itself as the production of no foreign hand. Then, in order to emphasise this, 
I refer you to a figure remaining at Winchester in which the Wells manner can be seen 
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carried a stage further, and then, for comparison with this, statues which are, I think, 
contemporary or nearly contemporary, first from Westminster and then from Lanercost and 
Lincoln. The Wells treatment will, I believe, display itself as distinet beside the other 
English works. And yet in them all—at Wells, Westminster, and Lincoln —there will be seen 
a general flavour, a generic likeness, which seems to me to be evident under the distinctions 
of species in the three [eee figs. 15, 16, and 17]. 
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But to emphasise this I have to turn to contemporary work abroad, and my friend Mr. 
Gardner, who has photographed many of the foreign statues, has kindly consented to give you 
such a survey of this field as our limited time will allow. Despite similarities and often iden- 
tities of the subject of statue-making—despite the likenesses of treatment as to the characters 
represented—despite the free trade in motives which were 
common to all ecclesiastical art—despite the close paral- 
lelism in the conditions of the seulptors, abroad as in 
England working up from Romanesque traditions in stone- 
cutting to the accomplishment of Gothic ideals—despite 
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all these I will ask you to observe that the handling of the English work shows as distinct 
from that abroad; that there is a generic French manner displayed at Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims, which, just as our English generic manner had its own varieties, developed in the 
seulptural evolution of each of these three cathedrals a particular specific technique that 
can in each ease distinguish them. 

If I can accomplish this the conclusion to which I lead hardly requires statement—it js 
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that the Wells statues were a production of English art, that they were not, as much assertion 
has declared them, the work of any foreign seulptor—for such assertion not only rests on no 
foundation, but distinctly ignores the evidence that is ayailable—the evidence of the works 
themselves when put beside those of other places. For as it can be clearly seen that neither 
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the sculptors of Westminster nor those of Lincoln carved figure 


8 like those of Wells, so equally 
must those of Chartres, Rheims, and Amiens 


be acquitted of having had # share in them. 


Before Mr. Gardner discusses the foreign statues, the 


re is & point to bring to your notice 
in the evolution of drapery as this was accomplished in tl 


1¢ hands of the Wells stone-carvers: 
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The costume of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries consisted of a series of tunies worn one 
over the other, fastened at the neck and usually girdled, such tunics as modern life has 
preserved in our linen bed-gowns, in the clerical surplice, in the academical gown, and the 
labourer’s smock frock. Both sexes and all ranks and conditions, lay and cleric, were attired 
in these tunics, but other garments were worn with them as a matter of state, or proof of 
condition, such as the long cloaks of kings and ladies, that were hung from the shoulder 
and fastened by a cord in the front; and the priestly 
chasuble, which was in effect a circular or extinguisher 
cape through which the head was thrust. These are 
the draperies which thirteenth-century figure-sculpture 
mostly represents. 

Now it was « remarkable peculiarity of the 
Romanesque or twelfth-century figure-representations 
of North-West Europe that they exhibited the gar- 
ments as of very thin, almost muslin, texture, and as 
forcedly, almost violently, showing the anatomy of the 
figure. This forced anatomy was, I believe, a pure 
matter of artistic convention—the goldsmith’s con- 
vention—in descent from Carlovingian art, the last 
remainder of Byzantine tradition and Classic nudity. 
Our English share in this tradition can be seen in the 
remarkable figures that are in the south porch of 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire. They may be accepted, I 
think, as being of the second or third quarter of the 
twelfth century. The method of their sculptors is 
to show the folds of drapery by round-edged incisions 
in conventional parallel lines or distinct radiations. 

Now beside these I place the earliest carvings of 
the Wells front, those on the constructional spandrels 
above the west door, It can be seen that the angels 
on each side of the Virgin and Child exhibit the 
tradition of Carlovingian representation, but with 
some delicacy [see fig. 1]. 

But in the figure of the Madonna herself there 
is more—there is an improved representation of TV\. \7e-LANEROOET : OX WEST GANLM, 
drapery. Now this relief is a detached piece of 
stone set in the quatrefoil ; yet as to date it can be seen that the foliage of the dwarf capitals 
which are part of the stone is just that of the Wells capitals of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; so we conclude that the carving of this piece was in the hands of the 
stonemasons, just as the angels had been. However, in their hands the drapery of the 
figure is acquiring a distinct manner—narrow raised ridges take the place of the furrowed 
slits of the earlier representations. Parallel grooves and outlining ribbings were the gold- 
smiths’ representations of drapery ; the chisel of the stonemason has, in practice, struck out a 
way of its own. 

I am inelined to give a further illustration of this development, so I turn to contemporary 
work at Worcester. In the spandrels of the wall arcades of the choir at Worcester there 
can be seen just this similar evolution of drapery—from Romanesyue grooving to Gothic 
sculpture, 
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The likeness of the Worcester work to the Wells Madonna is distinct, as it is to the 
Bible subject pieces at Wells that we may date shortly after the Madonna. These are in 
the quatrefoils at the top of the ground story, and were no doubt put in hand along with the 
quatrefoils in which they are set. They were therefore carved about 1225, within a year or 
two of the time of the commencement of the front. It can be seen how like is the treatment 
at Worcester and Wells, and how quickly the attainment in both has been reached. These 
Bible reliefs are of great beauty, but when seen from below, only the decayed parts are 
mostly visible. Close at hand one can find in the sheltered parts a charming delicacy of 
execution, 

Finally, showing further attainment is the larger relief of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
in which Byzantine reminiscence has entirely disappeared, and drapery is shown with the 
natural and functional lines. We may take it that as the dress of the thirteenth century is 
here represented, so was it worn, and that the men and women of the day appeared, when 
seated, az the sculptor has here carved Our Lord and the Virgin [see fig. 2). 

Yet in spite of this naturalness, there must be in sculpture conventions or manners of 
representation, and here these manners indicate this piece as Wells seulptare, and not the 
sculpture of any other place. I may point out one peculiarity which, I think, marks this as 
English work. That is the representation of the tunic of the Virgin to the feet. The 
contemporary Continental presentations, as far as 1 have been able to trace examples of this 
scene, always show the cloak of the Virgin carried right over the knees. Mr. Gardner will 
presently show some foreign examples, and what I think will be also evident is this, that in 
this relief the conventions of the Wells stonemason are his own. We note his rendering of 
the smooth part of drapery by a succession of fillet edges, and of the deeper folds by, as it 
were, arch-mould sections, though on the small seale of these figures the latter is less evident 
than it will be on the large statues [see figs. 4 and 5). 

80 much for the drapery. There is, however, one more point to be noticed, that these 
reliefs of Wells are detached pieces of stone. They are not reliefs cut in the constructional 
wall-stone. Their figures are statues in embryo. However, I turn to another source for the 
pose of the standing figure—the statue itself. This can be traced from the recumbent or 
memorial effigy, and I have already referred to the Wells eftigies. 


Note.—Figs, 10 and 11 are from the photographs by Mr. Phillips, of Wells. ‘The 
remaining figures are from Mr. Gardner's photographs. 


Mr. Auraun Gaupyux, in showing a series of lantern views of foreign statues contemporary with 
those discussed by Mr. Prior, made the following observations :— 


Mr, Prior has asked me to say a fow words about some foreign sculptures contemporary with 
those of Wells, in the hope that even a brief glance at some of these will emphasise the point that 
he has endeavoured to bring home to you, that the Wolls style is a purely English and, what 
is more, a local style. I am afraid 1 am hardly competent to lecture to the present audience on 
80 vast « subject as French sculpture, but last sammor | was fortunate enough to be able to spend a 
day or two with my camera at Chartres, which is, perhaps, the greatest museum of twelfth and 
thirteenth century figure-seulpture in France; and I hope that, even if you can detect faults in my 
arguments, the photographs of the works themselves will prove the point that I wish to emphasise. 

In dealing with the Chartres work we will first look at the earliest statues in the west porch, not 
for any light that they may throw upon the Wells stutues, but because I think they will be useful for 
comparison with the later figures at Chartres, und because I think we shall find certain features in 
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these repeated in the later statues which denote a local style of carving in nearly all the work at 
Chartres, The drapery is rendered by a series of parallel ridges and grooves, These are arranged 
very close to one another to represent very fine drapery, and no pains have been spared to make the 
work as rich as possible. These draperies cannot have been studied from natural draperies, but repre- 
sent a long-established convention, and appear to me to be stone renderings of the forms long familiar 
to the sculptors in ivories and manuscripts. 

The rest of the sculptures of this great porch display rather more freedom, though the same 
characteristics are to be found in all of them. In all the large statues we have the same curiously long 
proportions, the same fine draperies—drawn on the stone rather than modelled—the same zigzag folds 
and careful treatment of details. Some of the amaller figures in the mouldings above the capitals 
display more freedom and less convention than the stately kings and queens below, but otherwise the 
style is the same, 

The Christ from the central tympanum is one of the most sublime conceptions in medieval art, 
and there is a haunting beauty in all this strange early work which leaves an impression on the mind 
more lasting even than that left by the far more developed later statues. The date of this porch is 
1140 or 1150. The latter date—about 1150 or a year or two later—is that favoured by M. de Lasteyrie, 
the latest authority. 

For work of tho end of the twelfth century, between that of the west porch at Chartres and the 
thirteenth-century sculpture there, I have not been able to find a photograph to show to-night without 
going rather far afield. However, the great porch at Santiago de Compostella, in Spain, is of the right 
date—1180-1190—and can be studied from the cast at South Kensington. Though we must allow for 
local peculiarities, this work is a good example of the period. We haye lost the mystic charm of the 
Chartres figures, but we have perhaps more vigorous art. Proportions are more natural, and there 
is much more attempt to render movement and expression. We still have the drapery represented 
by ridges and grooves, and the zigzag folds are very conspicuous, 

We must now pass on to the north and south porches of @hartres, which we may take as more or 
less contemporary with the work at Wells. I have not been able to find the exact date of the work, 
but Viollet-le-Due dates the north porch 1280-1240. According to some authorities the work was 
begun in 1215 or 1220, but it was not entirely finished till 1275. Most of the work must, however, 
have been carried out before this, and we have a record that in 1250 St. Louis “ caused the north porch 
to be completed," and that the church was dedicated in his presence in the following year. Tho 
work done after this must probably have consisted in « fow finishing touches to the south porch and 
possibly in the gallery of kings arranged above it. 

Judging from the statues themselves the earliest appear to be those in the western bay of the 
north porch. Much has happened in the seventy or eighty years that have elapsed sinee the carving 
of the west porch, and great progress in the art of sculpture is to be seen. Proportions are far more 
correct, and far more skill and variety are to be seen in the draperies; but we still have the same fine 
stuffs rendered by a maltitude of almost parallel folds. 

Passing on to the statues in the central bay, we see a slight advance, but the main character- 
istics are the same. We have the same multitude of small folds, with none of them boldly or deeply 
cut. The minutest details are carefully rendered, as can be seen in the marking on the stone of the 
rich embroideries of the robes of the St. Peter. In the edges of the garments wé find reminiscences 
of the zigzag folds, though half disguised by an attempt at a pleasing variety. The long oval face 
and high cheek-bones are characteristic of the Chartres work, and ean be seen in the statues of the 
south porch as well, and even in many of the early figures of the west porch. 

The statues known as those of “founders " and “ benefactors " on the outside piers of the north 
porch seem to be the latest of those in this porch, and may date from about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The folds are rather more widely spaced and varied, but are evidently the 
production of the same school as the other statues. The long faces, with long nose, high choek-bones, 
and small pointed chin, are of a French type, and differ much from the broad type of the Wells faces. 

The heads of the Deacon figures at Wells are good examples of English work. They are of a 
broad square type, with a large and heavy chin, giving a determined look, which contrasts strongly 
with the long oval face of the French type. The German thirteenth-century head is usually small, as 
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in the important statues at Naumburg, represented by easts at South Kensington. The features are 
generally small and screwed up into a broad smile. The work often is bold and strong, but lacks the 
calm beauty of the French ideal. 

It is time now to turn back to the south porch of Chartres. The statues here are, ag a whole, 
less interesting than those of the north porch, but there are some good ones among them. Both 
porches were being built at the same time, but the average date of the sculptures of the South may be 
somewhat later. Some of the figures are rather stiff and tnannered, but most of them present the same 
features as the rest of the Chartres work. The fine draperies and careful rendering of embroideries 
and details are conspicuous. The well-known figure of St. George, however, is of a rather different 
type, and may be as late as 1250 or 1260, The bolder treatment of the drapery and the bronder and 
more varied folds display the handiwork of a well-trained sculptor, and bring this statue into closer 
connection with other French seulpture of tho period, 

The gallery of kings above the south porch I have taken as the last work among the Chartres 
thirteenth-century sculptures. These may have been put up after 1260, They are placed high up, and 
are not very striking, The faces are of a regular French type, and the draperies are rather monotonous. 
We see somewhat similar work to this at Rouen and elsewhere. 

Among the most important sculptures of the early years of the thirteenth century must have been 
those of the west front of Notre-Dame at Paris. Most of the larger statues, however, have suffered 
s0 much from mutilation and restoration that I do not feel on safe ground in taking them as evidence. 
I will, therefore, content myself with quoting a sentence from Viollet-le-Duc, who says, “ It is easy to 
recognise at first sight » statue belonging to the school of the Ile de France in the thirteenth century 
among a thousand others," and pass on to the famous sculptures of the west front of Amiens 
Cathedral. 

Most of this work appears to be of about tho year 1230, and differs almost as much from the 
Chartres style as from that of Wells. The statues are large and simple in style, and few of them show 
the elaboration of detail which we find at Chartres. Draperies are not often very deeply cut, though 
they are effective and always up to a fairly high standard in quality ; thus showing the existence here 
of a well-practised school of soulpture, Moat figures are standing squarely on both feet, with the knee 
hardly bent. 

A rather bolder style is to be seen in the famous statue of Christ which ocenpies the central posi- 
tion of the front. The draperies are more deeply cut and the whole shows an advance in style. 
Either it must be a few years later in date, or this important statue mnst have been entrusted to an 
artist who was somewhat ahead of those who were at work on the rest of the front. 

For work of the middle of the century we must turn to Rheims. It is impossible to describe 
this vast array of sculpture in the few minutes at our disposal to-night, but I will try to pick ont one 
or two characteristic features. Some of the statues of the north porch are rather coarse, and may be 
earlier, but many of those of the western porches are of supreme excellence, The sculpture here, as 
one would expect from its geographical position, lies half-way between that of the Tle de France and 
German schools. The draperies aré bolder and moro deeply ent than in the older work and the 
heads usually rather small. Faces are often suniling, but never lose the French prettiness. The 
eyes are long and narrow and placed horizontally, or even with the outer corners raised—a feature 
noticeable in the angels, and which may be due to German influence, 

Some of the statues belong to # different class and are of & distinctly classic type; as, for 
exumple, the group of the Salutation. The folds of the drapery are small and much broken up, and 
the faces broad and noble, reminding ws of the best Roman or Hellenistic portraits, 

If we take a group of statues representing the same subject, such as the Salutation, from each of 
these great cathedrals and compare them carefully one with another, we can hardly fail to be struck 
by the fact that each group represents a local style with its own peculiarities and conventions. Above 
all, the Wells figures form a class by themselves ; and after looking at « series of photographs of 
medieval sculpture, both in this country and abroad, I think you will admit that Mr. Prior is justified 

, in claiming the Wells sculptures as distinctly English work, with marked characteristics which 
a distinguish them from the great French sculpture of the period. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. PRIOR’S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Asrox Wrens, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A., said he 
was so thoroughly in accord with all Mr. Prior 
had said that he had very little to say on his own 
account. As regards the English origin of these 
figures he was entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Prior. Only a few weeks ago he had the oppor- 
tunity of showing to M. le Comte de Lasteyrie 
the pho phs of these wonderful figures from 
Wells. He asked M. de Ig ee whether they 
had anything of the kind in France that would 
justify those who claimed a foreign origin for 
some of them, and he said at once, “ No, there 
was no French influence in them—they were 
rfectly English,’ and with the verdict of so 
h an authority he thought they might rest 
content, It was rather exasperating, in taking u 
guide books and other so-called authorities, to 
that all the fine work in this country was set 
down to foreigners. Yet when they made a com- 
parative examination of one work with another, 
or when they went to those absolutely undeniable 
authorities, the documents, it would be found 
that so-called foreign works, or even works that 
looked as if they ought to be foreign, were almost 
always the work of men who bore English names, 
and whom there was no reason to suppose were 
other than Englishmen. Dining not long ago in 
the hall at Magdalen College, Oxford, he was 
seated in front of that beautiful panelling behind 
the high table. He asked one of the Fellows, who 
had made the study of the College a speciality, 
whether he had found any reference in the College 
accounts to the men who produced this very 
charming Renaissance work, and he replied that 
he had, and shortly afterwards he (Mr. Hope) 
received from him the references to the accounts. 
The timber had been sent from London to Oxford, 
it had been carved in Oxford by Englishmen, and 
the account showed that this wonderful Re- 

ce work was the work of English artists, 
and not of Italians, or even of Flemings who were 
tainted with Italian traditions. Mr. Prior and 
Mr, Gardner had shown how very clearly these 
Wells examples stood out from anything else as 
being the product of our own coun a not of 
any other. He had been over these gars several 
times with Mr. Prior upon the scaffold, and with 
Mr. Lethaby too, and their views were so 
—— in accord that he could add nothing 
to what Mr. Prior had said, and he should like 
to hear what other people had to say who had 
heard Mr. Prior’s views. 

Proresson W. R, LETHABY oxpressed his 
entire goneral agreement with Mr. Prior; he did 


not differ from him even in the minutest detail. 
With regard to the founders’ statues at Chartres 
mentioned by Mr. Gardner, the most recent 
opinion was that all these statues represented 
saints and scriptural people. It had been 
shown, with regard to these so-called founders at 
Chartres, that the very ones that were called 
Countess Matilda, King Richard, and so on, had 
below them figures of David and Samuel and 
biblical people, and the most recent view was 
that they could all be assigned to biblical people 
and to saints in the calendar, Anybody in search 
of a holiday should go to Rheims this coming 
summer. A vast scaffolding was ——— round 
its west front, which stood out beyond anything 
else in Europe that it was — to see—except, 

haps, from an entirely different point of view, 

t. Mark's in Venice. e-third of the front on 
the west side was already covered by a tremendous 
field of scaffolding, and that would be removed, 
and when it was removed nobody would know 
what they would see then! 

Paorrsson BERESFORD PITE IMF) said he 
had derived special pleasure from renewing an 
acquaintance made many years ago with the 
sculptures at Wells, and as it had not already 
been done, he should like to pro a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Prior, and also to Mr. Gardner, for 
the exceedingly interesting, valuable, and impor- 
tant and pleasurable Paper and illustrations they 
had had that evening. To architects there was a 

great and delightful element of beauty in the 
Wells front. The extrac contrast of the 
forms of the sculpture, and yet their harmony 
with the columns and the ings, was of very 
great —— an ——— — and it was 
a ther ¢ ing to be to t. Prior that 
—— of tho mouldin linked themselves 
with the sections of the pery. There was 
something fascinating in that idea that he did 
not think they would readily forget. The design 
of these sculptured fronts was very interesting. 
One had been rather compelled to the thought 
that they were designed to provide niches for a 
story, that the architectural design was subordi- 
nated to the theory, or the poem, or the ecclesio- 
logical intent of the front. He had always felt 
that very strongly at Wells, but he did not 
know that he was going away contented with 
Mr. Prior's interesting disquisitions on chisel 

ings, and Professor Lethaby's 
agreement in these minute details, if they had 
no indication of the story that had led to the 
creation of these delightfal series. The biblical 
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series down below, the Resurrection series up 
above, were didactic in a high degree, and one 
conld not but believe—or rather one would expect 
—that the figures in between had some story, 
meaning, order, and ratio, which would define 
to a great extent the limits of the original design. 
Unfortunately, Salisbury was not what it bud 
been. In Peterborough, in Crowland, and in 
Lincoln, they saw other facades laid out for 
sculptural representation, and he could not 
accept the feeling that a mere architectural 
arrangement of niches was designed by one man, 
and then u group of sculptors was called in to fill 
them accidentally, in some cases with raits, 
in others with scriptural figures. He had an idea 
that a grest plan, euch as that which underlay 
the subject-matter of a stained-glass window, 
underlay the subject-matter of this front. He 
ponee before they separated they would have a 
little daylight thrown on this very interesting and 
important subject. Of course there was still at 
Wells a feeling of great originality on the part of 
the designer. The man who designed that front 
cut himself free from a great many traditions, and 
thought for himself. As regards the form of the 
le, he had no knowledge of any other of the 
ind in England. He did not know if it was 
altogether unique, bat his knowledge on the sub- 
ject was a little limited, It was certainly very 
remarkable and very peculiar, and exceptional 
in stone, He supposed it was always the inten- 
tion to erect western towers, that some 
idea or some design must have been in existence 
when the lower part of the front was planned, to 
harmonise and carry out the same treatment, or a 
treatment harmonising with the gable in those 
western towers. Much abont the same period 
they had Peterborough, with its great originality 
of treatment, a8 well as the other facade fronte at 
Salisbury and Lincoln. Was not Hugh de Wells 
translated to Lincoln? Did he not do work at 
Lineoln very soon after the work at Wells? So 
there was some great movement in the direction 
of originality of treatment at work among their 
English church architects at that tine that was a 
matter of great interest, and of which Wells was 
one of the finest examples. 

Mr. HUGH STANNUS, A.R.C.A. [2], in 
seconding the yote of thanks, said that with 
regard to the suggestion of asking Mr. St. John 
Hope to explain the storiation: Mr. Prior had 
explained that the scheme of storiation was being 
carefully worked-out by two friends of his, and he 
trusted they might have an opportunity of reading 
about it later on. Two thoughts had struck him 
very strongly while locking at the delightful series 
of slides shown by Mr. Prior and Mr, Gardner, 
The one point was—how very like the pda 
ment of Greek art the — —* could ex — 
parallel! every stage © evelopment 
Chckigieiohe’ thas he had, beginning with the 


archaic statues dug up in the recent excavations 
on the Acropolis, right down to the group of the 
Three Graces, or whatever the subject might be, 
in the British Museum. There was firstly a 
striving to express the drapery by parallel lines ; 
then the zigzag folds so strongly marked in the 
archaic Greek and other early work; then later 
on, where the folds became larger and with 
greater vitality in them, till they came to that 
noble work of Phidias—which, he ventured to say, 
with all respect to the Greeks, could fairly be 
patalleled by some of the work shown on the 
sereen that evening. He remembered how, a 
great many years ago, at the Architectural Aseo- 
ciation, somebody made the remark that there 
was the same character in a transverse section of 
the folds of Greek drapery as in the transverse 
section of the Greek mouldings, and he was 
interested to hear Mr. Prior bring this out also 
with regard to Gothic drapery and Gothic mould- 
ings. That was another proof, if one were needed, 
that all great art is one, and that the sculpture 
was not —— from the Continent, and pnt 
there, but that it was really made in England, 
like all great art—for its place, and probably, in 
some instances, in its place. The r thought 
that occurred to him was a criticism on the 
general design of Wells. He felt there was a 
great want of re in that front. In this 
respect it was similar to the Certosa, near Pavia. 
In this latter building: the front was very much 
broken-up by boldly projecting buttresses, and the 
constructive value and expression of these but- 
tresses were utterly destroyed by the treatment 
with niches, just as one felt in the Wells front, 
He would be glad to be able to fill-up, with plaster 
if need be, those niches in the Certosa ; and he 
thought the design at Wells would have been a 
stronger one if the scheme of decoration of the 
whole front had not been carried right across. 
Between the vertical effect of the buttress and the 
horizontal treatment im the bands of niches and 
statues, there was, one might say, a want of 
re Adana ing as if one system 
had been predominant. would also desire to 
note the admirable introduction that 

of the double Jantern, so that two slides coul 
be shown side by side simultaneously; and thus 
the full value of the contrast in the develop- 
ment, to which Mr. Prior and Mr. Gardner had 
alluded in their lucid explanations, could be 


— 
CONRAD DRESSLER said Mr. Prior had 
iven him to understand that his Paper was a 
— on archwology, but he was going away 
convinced that it was a lecture on most beautiful 
art. He had of late years very much admired 
Gothic art, though he was trained in Classic art, 
but he had never seen so many examples of the 
former placed upon the screen, as he had that 
evening, side by side, and had not bad an oppor- 
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tunity of comparing the merits of these various 
schools of Gothic art. He, too, had observed, 
before Mr. Stannus spoke of it, the great similarity 
there was in the growth of Gothic art and Classic 
art. Hequite agreed that there was a natural de- 
velopment which seemed to belong to every school, 
and the first effort of all sculptors had been to imi- 
tate architectural forms—straight long forms like 
columns, long figures with small heads with lines 
down them very much like the flutings of the 
Corinthian columns—and by degrees it was the 
effort of the artist to bring life into them, to bri 
arms farther away from the body, with more 
more of attitude and more and more of action. 
He felt quite certain that the time came when this 
emancipation of the statue became injurious to 
the building, and that was the stage they had 
reached at — moment. t, he was 
afraid, was y one of the reasons why their 
sculpture did not ally itself to their architecture. 
The sculpture at the present moment was rather 
too free. His chief interest, however, in all these 
things was that of the modern man. Archwology 
was very interesting, but the great thing was, how 
were they to derive an t, or how were their 
times to any of the beauty of the past back 
again? He did not to attempt any solu- 
tion of that question, bat there were doubtless 
many present who could give some hints, and it 
was very desirable that such hints should be given. 
He was sure every one would be delighted to have 
opportunities such as the old sculptors had of ex- 
pressing themselves upon the face of fine build- 
ings, rather than of producing a quantity of pretty 
or even fine work which could only be placed in 
interiors or haphazardly in public squares, for 
which they were probably never intended ; and he 
was sure they all would desire to associate them- 
selves once more with the fine buildings of the 


times. 

Tue PRESIDENT said he was quite sure they 
were very mous in desiring to offer their 
best thanks to Mr. Prior for his Paper, and also 
to Mr. Arthur Gardner. ‘To prepare such o 
Paper, and to get together and arrange the 
illustrations so as to make everything clear and 
easy to understand, must have cost considerable 
time and thought, and they were under & great 
debt of obligation to him. He believed they 
all agreed with him in thinking, though they 
had not had the opportunity of studying these 
figures as he had done, that they were the 
work of English sculptors. He understood from 
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Mr. Prior that probably these sculptors were really 
superior masons—men who worked on the fronts 
of the building, and by degrees, as they increased 
in skill, ne were entrusted with the figure work 
of the building; they had grown up with the 
bnilding, knew every portion of it, and became so 
ingrained with its architecture that the folds of 
the drapery and the sections of their figures were 
almost unconsciously affected by the mouldings 
by which the figures were surrounded. Looki 
at those illustrations, one could not fail to 
observe how well the figures blended with the 
architecture. He was quite sure that architects 
would be only too glad to find sculptors who 
would blend their work with theirs in the same 
way. How that was to be achieved in the present 
day he did not know. Sculptors worked in their 
studios and architects worked out of doors, and 
when the scul * fi were placed on the 
buildings they did not always accord so fully with 
each other as the combined work did at Wells. 
That arose through the different conditions 
under which their work was now carried out. 
It was, he supposed, impossible to e seulp- 
tors to work on the building and by degrees 
to carve the figures. It was a point that 
affected sculptors as much as it did architects, 
and it affected architects as much as sculptors. 
Architects had all a desire to employ sculpture in 
their buildings, but there was that difficulty of 
assimilating it without the intimate know 
which the sculptor should have of the building 
before carving the figure in the niche. The 
President concluded by asking the meeting to pass 
a most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Prior, and 
ae PRION, int nding, said h 
in respo . e@ was very 

thankful to be able to agree with so much that 
Mr. Stannus had ssid, and particularly when he 
pointed ont that it was perhaps rather a large 
order when Professor Pite asked them to go into 
the question of the meaning of the Wells front 
and all the real religious intention of that great 
building. He had only spoken an hour and a 
—— but it would take ten lectures to go into 

whole subject. Neither was he to be 
led by Mr. Conrad Dressler into the very i 
question of how they were to get any tolerable 
sculpture upon their modern buildings. How was 
the sculptor trained in the Academy to appear upon 
their buildings as the Wells sculptor done ? 
He could only say that it would happen when the 
Academy was abolished ! 
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The Registration Question and the Council. 

At the General Meeting of the 18th inst., before 
calling on Mr. Prior to read his Paper, the Presi- 
dent said he had one or two remarks to make with 
reference to a matter which closely concerned 
the affairs of — Tt would be known 
possibly that an nt committees consisting 
of pores members of the Institute had issued a 
circular asking the opinion of members on tho 
subject of statutory registration. It was only 

ight to mention that the Registration Committee 

which hnd been appointed in accordance with a 
resolution of the Institute had met, and this 
Committee had practically unanimously expressed 
the opinion that it would be improper to pre- 
judge the question by issuing such a circular to 
members before the Committee had had time to 
report. This opinion was not formally commani- 
cated to the committee, as had been intended, 
hut there were several members of the committer 
present at the Council, and the Council had reason 
to know that the resolution was informally conveyed 
to them. He regretted to say, however, that, in 
spite of this strong expression of opinion, an 
appeal had been issued to members asking them 
to record their opinion on the matter before the 
Institute Committee had had time to consider 
the question, and therefore before they were in a 
position to lay before the general body*the pros 
and cons of registration, which they were anxious 
to consider carefully with a view to reporting as 
to its merits or demerits. He had been informed 
the Chairman of the independent committee 

that the ciroular in question been sent out 
through some misunderstanding among the mem- 
bers of his committee. The Council felt, however, 
that in a matter of such importance there should 
have been no carelessness in such a step. 
Hear, hear.) Three members of that committee, 

. Seth Smith, Mr. Edmund Wimperis, and Mr, 
Guy Dawber, had, he understood, since resigned 
from the committee, and he (the President) 
hoped that other members would show their 
sense of this unfortunate occurrence by resigning 
also. “{Hear, hear.) The action so regrettably 
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taken had made the consideration of the ques- 
tion most difficult. The Council had thought it 
only right that he should make this statement 
to the general body at the first opportunity. 
While speaking on the question he might gran 
be allowed to give one little hint on his own 
account—viz, on the important question of the 
election of members of Council for the coming 
year, responsibility rested with them to elect 
the best men to represent the Institute and the 
profession; he trusted members would consider 
not only this question of registration, but also 
the general qualification of each man to best 
represent them on the Council. [Hear, hear.} 


War Office Barracks Construction Department. 

Applications for appointment to the posts of 
Director of Barrack Construction and De ty 
Director of Barrack Construction at the War 
Office should be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
War Office before April 80th. 

The salary of the Director of Barrack Construc- 
tion will be £1,500 a year, and that of Deputy 
Director of Barrack Construetion will be £1,200 
a year, and both the above appointments will be 
subject to the ordinary rules of the Civil Service as 
regards superannuation, pension, &e. 

Candidates must be fully qualified architects 
with thorough know of build - 

— barge mane hd otter, 58 
age and giving full particu of experience 
qualifi — with names and —— refer- 
ences as to ability and character, and accompanied 
by copies (not originals) of not more than three 
testimonials. 

War Office, April 16th 1904, 


Re the late John Gibson, 
National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 
112, Bishopsgate Street, B.C. 18th April 1904, 
* Te the Editor of the Jouwxst or vw Rovai. 
Ixertrere oy Burren Ancnrrners. 

Dean Stz,—I am asked to request you to note 
the following in reference to works of the late 
John Gibson. 

It is quite true, as stated in the note in the 
last number of the Jounnan, that he designed 
the first Piccadilly Branch for this Bank. That 
is nowe, however, Slater's Restaurant. 

The —— Bank in Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Eagle Place, waa designed by Messrs. Waterhouse 
and Son.—Yours — 

C, Bnovie, Surveyor. 
Exhibition of Civic and Social Art. 

The Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees pro to 
hold early in May a Loan Exhibition of photo. 
graphs, drawings, plans, &c., of cottage or tene- 
ment honses, vi Inge halls, schools, clubs, 

lie buildi 


libraries, and other pu ngs, street archi- 
tecture, gardens and parks and their furniture ; 
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and of civic improvements generally, especially 
as are suitable for adoption in and 
smaller towns. The special object in view is to 
mote interest in housing reform and in the 
yement of civic and social art generally, 
and to show what has been done in other parts of 
the kingdom and abroad. The Trustees intimate 
that they will gratefully welcome the co-operation 
of members of the Royal Institute in this under- 
taking, and ask for the loan of — 
drawings, models, or other objects illustrative of 
the subjects mentioned. All expenses of carri 
will be borne by the Trust, and every care will 
taken to ensure the safety of the objects lent. 
Communications should be made to the Secretary 
of the Trust, Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, St. Margaret's 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, 1904, MADRID. 
Report of the Secretary of the Institute. 

To the President and Council. 

GrentTLEemMEN,—I have the honour to report 
that, in accordance with your appointment, Mr. 
T. E. Colloutt, Vice-President, and myself at- 
tended the Sixth International Congress of Archi- 
tects held at Madrid during the early part of the 
present month as official delegates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Cutler, your 
other delegate, was unfortunately unable through 
illness to attend. The other British members of 
the Congress were Mr. Wm. Henman [/’.|, Mr, 
R. Clarke poy ial Mr. Wm. Scott (Ennis- 
killen), and Mr, J. mson (‘l'angier). 

The official date fixed for the beginning of the 
proceedings was Wednesday the 6th April, but 
owing to a change in the ents of His 
Majesty the King of Spain the delegates of the 
various countries were requested by telegram to 
warn their colleagues that the proceedings would 
begin on Monday the 4th inst, Mr. Henman, 
Mr. Scott, and myself arrived accordingly in 
Madrid on Sunday afternoon. 

Monday, 4th April.—In the morning I reported 
myself at the Atheneo, the large hterary and 
artistic club of Madrid, whose convenient offices 
and beautifully ——— lecture-hall had been 
given over to Congress as headquarters. 
There I obtained the Congress button, a piece of 
Toledo inlay, tickets for the two excursions and 
the farewell banquet, and a card of invitation to 
the King’s reception. 

The reeeption —— the Palace at 
$ o'clock. Members of the Congress, with the 
ladies that accompanied them, were distributed 
according to nationalities in a suite of rooms 
leading from the Throne-room to the State Dining- 
room. The English, American, and Dutch were 
placed in three groups in one apartment. In due 
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course His Majesty Alfonso XIII. appeared 
accom by the President and Secretary of 
the Congrom and the officers of his Court. T 
foreign delegates were honoured by presentation 
to the King, who shook hands and entered into a 
short conversation with each individually. I had 
the honour of being addressed by His Majesty in 
English. After the King had out, Her 
Maj the Queen-Mother, the ta Isabella, 
the Infanta Maria Theresa (the King’s sister) and 
her husband, the Prince of the Asturias, entered, 
and each in turn graciously conversed with the 
delegates and other members on presentation. All 
the members of the royal family spoke in English 
to the British and American representatives. 
After the were over the company 
were invited to wander about the State ents 
and inspect the art treasures with which they 


were filled. 

Tuesday, 5th—The morning was devoted to 
the opening by Their Majesties of an exhibition 
of the monumental art of Spain. This was held 
in a pavilion with glass and iron roof, which 
formed part of the buildings of a previous exhibi- 
tion, pictu y situated in the middle of the 
Retiro, the public park of Madrid. Their Majes- 
ties and the other members of the royal family 
were received by Sefior Don Ricardo Velizquex 
Bosco, President of the Congress, and the other 
members of the Spanish Executive Committee, 
and, after the presentation of such foreign dele- 
gates as had not arrived at Madrid in time for the 
reception of the previous day, were conducted 
round the exhibition. Before the royal — 
sonages left they conversed with various me 
of the who had been presented. 

The exhibition itself consisted of a magnificent 
series of phs, which gave, as one went 
—— the , an almost —— Sees of 

pa architecture; many original drawings of 
old buildings, notably the designs of the Italian 
— for the royal palace in 1742; various 
els, including one of the Segovia aqueduct ; 
Se ae a re nee 
nesday, btht.— longress 
in the morning with the preparatory sitting. 
After the preliminary speeches the Bureau or 
committee of the Congress was con- 
follows : 
President, 
Sefor Velizquez Bosco. 


Vice-Presidents, 
Seiiores Urioste, Repullés, Arbés, Landecho, 
Palacio, 


managing 
stituted as 


General Secretary. 
Sefior Cabello y Lapiedra. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents. 
Germany: M. Muthesius and M. Stiibben. 
Austria: M. Herman Helmer. 





Belgium: M. Franz de Vestel. 

United States: MM. Allen, Russeli, Taylor, 
Totten, Ittner, 

France: M. Daumet. 

Holland; M. Cuypers. 

Great Britain: M. Colleutt. 

Italy: M. Koch. 

Portugal: M. d'Avila. 

Russia: M. le Comte de Suzor. 

Sweden: M. Mller. 

Mexico; M. Riva Mercado, 


Hon. Secretaries. 
Austria: M. Weber. 
United States: MM. W. Eames, Glenn Brown. 
France: M. Poupinel. 


Italy: M. Cannizzaro. 

Great Britain: M. Locke, 

Mexico: M. Mariseal. 

Portugal: M. Carvalheira Adaes Bermudes. 
Sweden: M. Wickman. 

Switzerland: M. Fulpius. 


In the afternoon at 3 o'clock 
ing of the Congress took place 
University, the Minister of 
—— » and supported by the Minister of 

ublic Works, the Civil Governor, the Mayor of 
Madrid, and members of the diplomatic body. 
About 2,000 persons were present. The — 
ings were formal and oratorical. After a discourse 
by the President on Spanish architecture and its 
relation with that of other countries, terminating 
with a cordial welcome to the foreign members of 
the Congress, the representative of each nation 
briefly addressed the gathering, Mr. Collentt 
—*— on behalf of Great Britain. The 

inister of Publie Instruction in the name of 
H.M, the King then declared the open. 

Thursday, Tth.—The sitting opened with the 
consideration of Subject L.:— The so-called 
* Modern Art’ in contemporary Architecture,” 

M. de Vestel, President of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes de Belgique, read an interesti 
Paper in which he defended the freedom of Art, 
especially in architecture, which must be charae- 
terised by a personality and not fall into stereo- 
typed grooves. He established the difference be- 
tween “ modern style" and “modern urt which 
follows all the vicissitudes or changes of Society, 

M. Muthesius (Germany) read a Paper showing 
the influence of modern methods of scientific 
construction, and claiming that modern architee- 
ture could have rational development only —— 
the close union between the architect and 


1eer. 
The subject being talked out, Subject Il. was 
brought forward—* The Preservation and Resto- 


ration of Architectural Monuments,” 
A Paper by M. Cloquet (Belgium) was taken as 


in the hall of the 
Publie Instruction 
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read, and various propositions laid down by him 
were discussed antl! sitting terminated. At 


the afternoon sitting the discussion was resumed, 
and finally the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. Monuments may be divided into two classes, 
dead monuments, ice, those belonging to s past 
civilisation or serving obsolete —— and 
living monuments, i.e. those which continue to 
serve the purposes for which they were originally 
intended. 

2. Dead monuments should be preserved only 
by such ening as is indispensable in order 
to prevent their falling into ruin ; for the import- 
ance of such a monument consists in its historical 
and technical value, which disappears with the 
monument itself, 

%. Living monuments ought to be restored 80 
that they may continue to be of use, for in archi- 
tecture utility is one of the bases of beauty. 

4. Such restoration should be effected in the 
original style of the monument, so that it may 
preserve its unity, unity of style being also 
one of the bases of beauty in architecture, and 
primitive geometrical forms being perfectly repro- 
ducible. Portions executed in a different le 
from that of the whole should be respected, if 
style has intrinsic merit and does not destroy the 
wsthetic balance of the monument. 

5. The preservation and restoration of monu- 
ments should be entrusted only to architects 
“diplomés par lo Gouvernement,” or specially 
authorised and acting under the artistic, archwo- 
logical, and technical control of the State. 

6. A society for the preservation of historical and 
artistic —— —— be — in every 
country. ight 1 or common 
efiott end co ome in ry compilation of a 
gencral inventory of national and local treasures. 

Subject IIL. was then taken—“ The Character 
and Scope of Scientific Studies in the General 
Teaching of —— — are 

A pa was in Spanish by or 
Wieden Casanova, and the meeting was ad- 
journed till Saturday. 

After the sitting, members were invited by the 
architect Don José Grases Riera to inspect the 
monument to King Alfonso XII, in course of 
erection in the Park of Madrid. 

An illustration of the monument as it will 


be when —— is given opposite. 
Friday, 8th.—The was devoted to a visit 
to Tol The Civil Governor and the Mayor 


welcomed the Congressists at the Tailway station. 
Various Spanish architects attached themselves to 
small groups of foreign members and conducted 
them the Cathedral and to the objects 
of interest in the town, Mr. Clarke Edwards and 
myself are particularly indebted to the great 
courtesy of Senor Acerbo y Retortillo, who placed 


all his intimate —— of Toledo at our 
service, and spared hi no pains to render 
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our visit delightful. Lunch was served in the 
little Teatro de Rojas, the floor being boarded up to 
a level with the stage. The band of the Military 
Academy played in the balcony, and the boxes 
and ries were crowded with all ranks of 
Toledo society, a gay battle of flowers between 
Congressists and spectators i place all 
throngh the meal. The bandmaster, after playing 
a jota—one of the Spanish national dances—re- 
ceived a floral ovation, and delightfully played the 
piece again. In its unexpectedness and spontancity, 
this lunch was one of the most pleasurable and 
certainly the quaintest incident in the Congress. 
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to Subject IV.—*“ The Influence of Modern 
Methods of Construction on Artistic Form." 

M. (Amsterdam) read a Paper on 
armoured concrete, proclaiming it to be the deter- 
mining cause in the evolution of future architec- 
ture, and urging architects to study artistic form 
in their present use of it if they desire to remain 
masters of their art. 

Sefores Forteand Jalvo (Madrid) and M. Cuypers 
(Amsterdam) read papers, and the synopsis of a 
30 by M. Guastavino (New York) was placed 

ore the meeting. The discussion lasted until 
late in the afternoon sitting. A paper, Subject V., 
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Saturday, 9th.—At the morning sitting of the 
Congress the educational subject was resumed. 
Sefor Mariscal (Mexico) and Sefior Puig y 
Cadalfach (Barcelona) read papers. The dis- 
cussion eventually became a contest between the 
advocates of the scientific and those of the artistic 
or esthetic training of the architect. M. Guadet, 
Professor at the Keole des Beaux-Arts of Paris, 
upheld the French atelier system by which the 
pupil becomes the real disciple of the master and 
develops by means of intimate personal contact 
the artistic sense, which ia tho inning and 
ond of the architect. Eventually it was resolved 
that the burean of the Congress should formulate 
the conclusions that might be deduced from the 
various arguments. 

The same decision was arrived at with regard 


“Artistic Copyright in Architectural Works,” 
—* Seftor Salvat (Barcelona), brought the 
p ings to a close, 

In the evening M. Cannizzaro (Rome) gave a 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on the ex- 
cayations executed under his care of the Church 
of 8. Sabba, and on the Ava Pacis Auguste. 


I greatly regret that on the following day per- 
sonal affairs summoned me imperatively back to 
London. Being by this time the only English 
representative at Madrid, | was in some em 
ment, which was relieved, however, by the timel 
arrival at my hotel of Mr. A. N. Prontice Tat 
who, though not intending to join the C 
very kindly undertook to stay in Madrid and take 
my place on the bureau. The subsequent notes 





a 
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of the proceedings are from material which he has 
since been good to supply. 

Monday, 11th.—The subject of architectural 
copyright was resumed. M. Cabello M Lapiedra’s 
Paper having been laid on the table, M. Harmand, 
advocate at the Cour d’Appel, Paris, who has 
identified himself with the question in France, 
and succeeded in 1902 in obtaining the insertion 


of architectural works in Frencl: ight Law, 
moved the following resolutions, which were carried 
unanimously :— 

“ That seeing :— 


“1. That architectural designs comprise exterior 
and interior perspectives, plans, sections, and 
elevations, and constitute the first manifestation 
of the thought of the architect and the work of 
* 2 That th building is onl roductio 

#2. tthe Ya rep non 
the ground of the architectural designs ; 

“works of architecture should be protected in all 
legislatures and in all international conventions 
in the same degree as other artistic works." 

Subject VI. came on for discussion— The 
Eduweation of Builders’ Workmen.” 

The following conclusions were arrived at :— 

1. Governments, municipalities, and professional 
bodies should pay particular attention to the 
technical education of the workman. 

2. The teaching should extend to all branches 
of building, and not be confined to specialities, 
more or less artistic, for the study of which schools 
already exist. 

%. The teaching in these schools should have 
as practical a churacter as possible, so that the 
teaching should produce good workmen. 

4. The direction of these schools should be 
entrusted entirely to architects, and the teaching 
carried out by technical specialists and experi- 
enced master workmen. 

5, These schools should issue certificates of 
having passed through the course, and not 
diplomas, which might give rise to false inter- 

tatio: 


n. 
rs. — classes should be established 
so that workmen after having worked for at least 
three years as journeymen might by further 
studies acquire the title of foremen. 

7. Architectural societies should encourage 
workmen by prizes, medals, and other rewards. 

The meeting passed on to Subject VIL—" The 
Influence of Administrative Regulations on Con- 
temporary Architecture.” 

he conclusions were jeft to be drawn up by 

the bureau. ra N 

Subject VIIIt. The Expropriation of Works 
of Architectural Art"—produced the following 
imThe Slate has the right to inte 

“The State rig expropriate any 
work of artistic or recognised historse value when 
in the hands of the owner it is being destroyed 
or not duly preserved, always provided that an 


indemnity fixed by competent persons be paid to 
the owner.” 

Subject IX.—* Is it desirable that the Architect 
should intercene as Arbitrator in. the relations 
between Patrons and Workmen and in the Dis- 
putes that arise between them }" 

A resolution was passed answering the question 
in the —— 

A supplementary resolution, proposed by Senor 
Acebo (Madrid), not down on the agenda of the 
— was then carried in these terms :— 

“That foreign delegates and the Executive 
Committee of the solicit from their 
respective Governments the mutual and gratuitous 
cession of reproductions of details or not very 
extensive complete works which, corresponding to 
different epochs of national art, may become the 
ap of State museums, on the express con- 

ition that such reproductions shall be applied to 
the formation of architectural museums in towns 
in which architectural education is given either 
in — schocls or officially authorised private 
ateliers.”" 

Tuesday, 12th.—The day was devoted to an 
excursion to Alcald and Guadalajara, 

Wednesday, 18th.— At the meeting of the 
bureau the application contained in the lotter 
dated 29th March from the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
was considered, and it was resolved that the 
next International Congress should take place in 
London. As four years had elapsed between the 
Fifth Con, in Paris and the Sixth Congress 
in M » it was determined, in order to pre- 
serve the triennial character of the Congress, 
that the Seventh should take place two years 
hence, in 1906 and not in 1907, as the Conncil of 
the Koyal Institute suggested. The formal com- 
munication from the bureau will no doubt arrive 
in due course, 


In the evening the farewoll banquet took place. 


es —— Ni a — to the 
enjoyability terest Congress. 
We were Reel the weather of a splendid 
— June. The courtesy of our Spanish hosts 
will always be a pleasant memory in the minds of 
all the foreign representatives. It is impossible 
to conceive a more perfect organisation. Infor- 
mation was lavishly supplied; in every fixture 
the strictest punctuality was observed: one had 
only to follow printed announcements and the 
way of every mombor of the Congress was amooth. 
‘Too much praise cannot be given to the Executive 
Coramittee ; and the thanks of the foreign mom- 
bers are particularly due to the President, Sefor 
Don Velazquez Bosco, and the Secretary, Seior 
ig Cabello y ——— whose Dag itr in assuring 
© success 0 ongress were indefatigable. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. J. Locks, Secrotary. 


ELECTRIC GENERATING STATIONS 


ELECTRIC GENERATING STATIONS.* 
By E. Kinncax Scort, A.M.LC.E., M.LELE. 


MARKED feature of most Continental power 
— is the ———————— —* 
which is generally built midway along the 

onter engine-house wall. The front panels of the 
switchboard are flush with the inside of the engine- 
house wall, and the whole of the engine-room 
space is thus syailable for machinery, All the 
switch apparatus proper is in the well-lighted 
awitch-room behind, and the high-tension switches, 
of the flare type, are overhead, out of reach, and 
the high-tension conductors lead away from the 
tower immediately above. Not only does this 
make an exceedingly good arrangement from the 

i int of view, but it gives the archi- 
tect an excellent opportunity to relieve what 


power station which the writer has had to do with, 
and which is now being built, this switchboard 
and tower will be the most prominent architeo- 
tural feature. The offices, &c., are in o separate 


building. 

Mr. Stanley Peach, in his Paper read before 
the Institute,” says that no materials capable of 
bursting into flame should be used, but unfor- 
tunately this is not the whole story, for rubber 
mats, linoleum, and insulating materials generally 
are very dangerous by reason of the dense smoke 
they give off. Wood should, of course, be barred, 
and yet at the same time some form of insulation 
must be provided on the switchboard platform, 
and in some cases round the machines, Glass 
reflector flooring for the switchboard platform 
provides such insulation, and at the same time has 
the advantage of allowing light to get underneath. 
Slate slabs may also be used with advantage. 

Fire Risk.—A fault of many English stations 
is the crowding of the various offices, &c., round 
about the switchboard and engine-room, (See 
the drawi of the St. Luke's, Clerkenwell, and 
the Tpawich stations.*) Such offices must of ne- 
cessity contain much inflammable material, sta- 
tionery, furniture, &c. ; and although the fire may 
not spread to the station, yet the water employed 
in putting it out is capable of doing much harm 
to electrical plant. It seems to me therefore that 
it is much better to let the boiler and engine-room 
and switeh-room stand entirely by themselves, 

If necessary a gangway fitted with fireproof 
doors can lead from the —* floor of the adjacent 
office building to the gallery round the engine 
room. 

Battery Room.—I1 notice that in the case of 
Ipswich, described in Mr. Peach's Paper," the 
battery room is immedi behind the switeh- 
board, Before the introduction of the reversible 


* Jocuwat RABA. 2nd April. 
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booster this would have been considered fair 
practice, because it would have shortened the 
numerous end-cell connections. With a reversible 
booster, however, only two or three connections 
are required, so the battery may as well be placed 
in some other convenient and less dangerous 
situation. Owing to the acid a battery room 
usually contains much woodwork, such as stands, 
&e., and the acid fumes are also liable to attack 
the switchboard fittings. ‘The battery rooms at 
the St. Helen's and the Mersey Tunnel central 
station have been wisely built quite separate from 
the main station. 

Chimneys,—Surely Mr. Peach's adoption of 
square chimneys for the St. John’s Wood Station 
is a mistake, for, other things being equal, to get 
the same stability a square chimney must be mnch 
heavier, some say twice the weight, than a round 
one. A round chimney can be made to look well, 
as witness the magnificent stack of the Dresden 
electricity works, which, I think, is much finer than 
the one at Munich. Regarding sectional con- 
struction of the interior firebriek lining, this cer- 
tainly strikes me as being a step in the right 
direction. Besides relieving the bottom layers of 
firebricks of the great stresses which would other- 
wise come upon them, it has the advantage that 
the weight of * ot is “ae to the stack, thus 
giving increased stability. It is especially helpful 
* steel chimn 4 eye. 3 ica’ 

wing to the coming of the large gas engi 

and possibly the turbine, conditions rill 
entirely change, and the chimney is not likely to 
be nearly so important o feature as it is in the 
present steam-driven stations. This being so, 
there is much to be said in favour of the quick! 

and cheaply erected steel stack. Such steel stac 

need not necessarily be an ugly stracture; when 
made taper and fitted with a decent cap, as we 
have recently erected at Bath, it does not look at 
all bad, At any rate, the citizens and visitors in 
that somewhat wsthetic city have not complained, 

Galloping Engines.—1 note that reference is 
made by Mr. Peach to “ galloping.” The worst 
condition for this would aj to be when a 
number of single-crank horizontal engines have 
their cranks synchronised together, as at Frank- 
fort; yet 1 do not remember to have noticed or 
heard of any excessive vibration in that station. 
It is noticeable, however, that the engines are 
spaced well apart; indeed, this is characteristic of 
most Continental stations. In this connection it 
* be mentioned that the ecco of large 
slow-running gas engines is to give some 
little trouble from vibration, The division of the 

wer over several cylinders is not a necessity, as 
it is when working with steam, and further it is 
not desirable from a man point of view. 

I think it rather a pity Mr. Peach has not dis- 
cussed such questions as ventilation, roof-lighting, 
provision for piping and cables, access between 








i el 
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various rooms and with the switchboard, coal 
storage arrangements, provision for getting in 
extension sets, &c. These are important matters 
which are apt to be overlooked, and the discussion 
of which would have been of great benefit. Ex- 
terior ornamentation is all very well, but the con- 
venient interior arrangement and running of the 
station is the main thing. 


REVIEWS. 
EVOLUTION. 
Tie Evolution Earth Structure, with T! 
G * Chan 2. By T. Mallard Reale FOS 


PRALBA. AMIC.E,, author of “The Origin of 
Mountain Ranges," de. With 41 plates. 8. Lond. 
1903, Price 21s. net. (Longmans, Green if Co., Pater- 
noster Row, £.C.} 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in a recent address at the 
Birmingham University, stated that “in old days 
Heraclitus promulgated the doctrine that the 
— *2* was not a being aes — — 

everything was in a state of flux, that nothing 
is stationary, fixed, or permanent. It is abso- 
lutely true. Twenty years ago it was thought 
that the atoms of matter were exempt from this 
liability to change. The form of grouping of the 
visible material tes changed indeed, but, 
as Maxwell said, the atoms themselves remain 
constant; they are the foundation-stones of the 
material universe, and are perfect in size and 
number and weight, unchanged and unchangeable, 
not capable of wear, but as true to-day as when 
they were coined at the mini of the mighty 
Artificer in some inconceivable dawn of creation. 
Not so; the process of change has now been 
found to reach to these also, Nothing material 
is permanent. Millions and billions—ay, trillions 
—of years it may last; but it ix slowly changing, 
not merely the groupings, but the foundation- 
stones themselves. atoms are crumbling 
and decaying. Must they not also be forming 
and coming to the birth? This last we do not 
know as yet. It is the next thing to be looked 
for. Decay only, without birth and culmination, 
cannot be the last word. The discovery may not 
come in our time, but science is rapidly growing, 
and it may. Science is still in its early infancy. 
We are inning to comprehend a few of the 
secrets of Nature; we are yearly coming nearer 
to some sort of comprehension of the mind and 
method infused into the material cosmos. We 
now know things which have been hidden from 
the wise and prudent of all time. Surely some- 
where there must be joy at seeing man thus 
entering into his heritage, and realising these 
primal truths concerning his material environ- 
ment, whereof he has been living in ignorance all 
these thousands of years,"’ 


Tn this connection we are much interested to 
draw the attention of members to the work of 
an architect, Mr. T. Mellard Reade [F.), Past 
President of the Liverpool Geological Society, 
author of The Origin of Mountain Ranges, as 
also of Chemical Denuidation in Relation to 
Geological Time, who has just published a treatise 
entitled The Evolution of Earth Structure, with 
a Theory of —— Changes. 

In his , Mr. Reade remarks that “ the 
application of dynamical principles to the explana- 
tion of the facts of geology is the most modern 
poe of geological investigation, and it is to this 

ranch that my principal studies have been 
directed.” His inquiry into the cause of regional 
oscillations of the level of the earth's surface, 
with the theory of geomorphio changes, is divided 
under three headi viz. :— 

1, Geological Evidences of Bendings and 
id: Origin of Regional Vertial Movements of 

2. Origin o i ertical Movements o 
the Earth's Crust. 

3. Magnitude of the Mechanical Forces in- 
volved in Continental Oscillations. 

The subsequent portions of the book are de- 
voted to the Dynamics of Mountain Structure 
and Experimental Geology. 

He writes: “ That there have been oscillations of 
the level of the land relative to the mean sea- 
—— is fo = — the eee of oan 
philosophers and geologists. is was roughly 
———— the discovery of marine fossils in 
rocks thousands of feet ubove the sea-level. As 
the science of geology advanced, these marine 
exuyim, it was found, had been in one class of 
cases lifted into their positions by the —— 
the rocks in which they were entombed, and their 
elevation into mountain-ranges by lateral pressure ; 
and in another class of cases by the direct elevn- 
tion—differential, it may have been—of whole 
—— to be measured by thousands of square 

iles, Again, it was found that in all but the 
more recent formations, such as the Pleistocene, 
the rocks had undergone so many vicissitudes 
and movements since they were laid down on the 
shores or beds of the sea that it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to tell whether the Jast movement 
had been one of elevation or depression. In fact, 
the only safe inference that could be drawn was 
that the vertical movements the earth's crust had 
undergone, as exhibited on the dry land, wero 
multitudinous. The fossils, such as the nummu- 
lites found in limestone of Eocene age in the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Concasus, and the Himalayas, and u 
to 16,500 feet in Western Thibet, had at 
such extreme elevation through the rocks in which 
they were enclosed having involved in the 
mountain-building. Later investigations have, 
however, shown that numerous vertical move- 
ments have taken place in the British Isles in 
what are called Plei ne times, some being 
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pre-glacial, others glacial or —— or even 
recent. These are marked by raised beaches, 
buried river-channels, or submerged forests. The 
roofs of these movements are not to be questioned 
F any sane investigator. Let any one who 
doubts visit the 40-foot beach on which the town 
of Irvine, in Ayrshire, is built, and examine the 
constitution of this considerable raised platean or 
delta as shown in the banks of the Irvine Water, 
where it cuts through these deposits, and I venture 
to predict that he will return convinced. Agai 
it hus been conclusively shown by Spencer, Gilbert, 
and others that the region of the great lakes of 
North America has undergone warping or diffe- 
rential vertical soy yeas: Bolero the originally 
horizontal shores of the lakes have become in- 
clined, and it is considered by these geologi 
that the movement is stil] in progress, (Gilbert 
estimates the mean rate of tilting at 0:42 foot per 
100 miles per century. In Greenland, undoubted 
sea margins with marine shells of recent ies 
oceur up to 1,000 feet, and Colonel Feilden's 
observations go to prove that there has been « 
general movement of upheaval of the land which 
surrounds the North Pole, as —— 
out by Sir Henry Howorth. In Africa, the valley 
of the Congo is continued seawards as a sub- 
marine valley to a profound depth, and I fully 
believe that a carefal examination of any continent 
or island on the globe would yield evidences of 
fluctuations of level to a greater or lesser extent. 
Many thinkers, from an early period in the study 
of geology, seeing that while one portion of the 
earth’s surface has been elevated another has been 
depressed, have considered the phenomena to be 
related az cause and effect, looking upon these 
— movements as contemporaneous; but 
y they should stand in this relation is not 
apparent. The explanation present to their minds 
appears to have been that in some unknown way 
ere was a transference of material from areus 
of subsidence to areas of elevation, which, of 
course, must have taken place either in or under 
the earth’s crust. An adequate cause of such a 
transference on the scale required is difficult to 
conceive. The additional mass of material added 
or pushed up in one area would have to be balanced 
by an additional weight added to the depressed 
area. A shifting of weight by denudation and 
sedimentation we can conceive; but, as we have 
seen, it is insufficient, and such transference, even 
if it bent down the crust, * ca cause hollows 
or apparent depression, but rather filling-up. 
Where, then, can the extra weight in the de- 
pressed area be derived from to balance the extra 
mass in the upheaval area, for if one movement 
were consequent upon the other, some such: trans- 
ference of material would seem to be required ? 
We can scarcely appeal to secular cooling of the 
earth as an efficient cause, nor am I aware that 
any geologists have done so. It may, however, 
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be thought that the cooling and falling in, or 
bending, of the crust can in some way produce 
this effect, but I have a difficulty in following out 
such a conception. tion, it ap- 
pears to me, would act cumulatively in one diree- 
tion, whereas the movements of the earth's 
envelope sre essentially slow pulsations. 

“Ona full consideration it seems highly im- 
probable that these movements are due in any 
great measure to either an external or internal 
transference of material from one area to another. 

of pressure must be preserved within 
certain limits, and I find it impossible to think of 
any force or agency at work in the earth’s interior 
tending to uce such a movement; but even 
if there were such an , its effects would be 
limited by the possible deformation the earth 
could stand and retain. I venture to think that 
if the specific gravity of the materials of the earth 
were identical in each of the zones from the 
surface to the centre, even thongh the earth were 
as rigid as steel, the present configuration or in- 
equalities of the levels of the earth's surface could 
not be retained. 

“If these ednceptions have an element of truth 
in them, the mean specific gravity of the elevated 
parts of the earth, and the foundations on which 
they rest—that is, the continents and their 
mountains, and the under-mass of the carth— 
must be less than the specific gravity of the 
earth's crust and interior mass underlying the 
deepest de ions, So far as pendulum obser- 
vations inform us, the fact appears to be estab- 
lished that the earth has a higher —— uravity 
under the oceans than it has under the continents. 
‘These observations, limited though they be, tend 
to show that though the levels of earth's 
surface ure variable, there exists in the earth's 
interior an equality of stresses, and that the pro- 
tuberances do not create stresses on their founda- 
tions tending to force them down, and, by dis- 
placing the under-layers, bring about an equalit 
of e levels. If the protuberances—by whic 
T mean those portions of the continents and 
islands that are above the mean spheroidal level 
—represent so much additional material piled 
upon 4 statically balanced spheroid, it seems to 
me that a gradual deformation must be taking 
place, and a sinking of the higher lands. Should 
this be the case, what force exists within the 
earth to prevent the continued effects of this 
weighting and the natural romoval of prominences 
above the sea-level to one uniform plane? If no 
such force exists or has existed, the earth would 
long have ceased to the diversified features 
of land and water, so favourable to the habitation 
of man, and which have taken him so long to 
discover and map out. Whichever way the 
problem is looked at, it is evident that activities 
must exist within the earth tending to the pre- 
servation of the relative proportions of land and 

tn 
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water, which geologically seem to bave been 
fairly constant throughout the ages. 

“ What, as philosophers, we have to find ont is 
the probable nature of this active principle, which 
may, indeed, be reckoned as the vital force of our 
planet. That upheavals above the mean level of 
the spheroid are balanced by depressions below it, 
and that they take place contemporancously, may 
or may not be true. We have no solid proof that 
it is so, and nothing in disproof. If true, it would 
at best be no more nor less than the statement of 
a fact, and carry no dynamical explanation with 
it. Looking at the question from every point, the 
various facts already stated appear to me to point 
to one conclusion, and to one only. ‘The changes 
of level must be due to change of bulk of certain 
sections or portions of the earth without change 
of mass. To what can we assign this active 

i iple of change? The most obvious answer 
18, Variations of temperature. But what is there 
to create variations of temperature in the earth's 
mass? Blanketing by sedimentary deposits, as 
already explained, is quantitatively insufficient, 
and the movements are, as we have seen, largely 
independent of such surface transference of matter. 
Our acquaintance with the condition of the earth's 
interior is so limited that little more than sug- 

tions can be offered. If the earth be the rigid 

y physicists now maintain it to be, it is obvious, 
considering the rate of increase of temperature 
downwards—the mesn being estimated at 1” Fabr, 
per 50 feet—that it is only kept solid by compres- 
sion, and that were a sufficient relief of pressure 
to take place at any locus the matter which before 
acted as a solid would then act as a flnid. The 
intermittent action of volcanoes and the changes 
of position in voleanic centres that have taken 
place in geological time seem to point to an 
instability of conditions such as would naturally 
characterise a globe at a high temperature kept 
solid by pressure. In my Origin of Mowntain 
Ttanges I have said; ‘It seems to me that unless 
the matter which is molten at the surface is solid 
at its origin, it is impossible to formulate a satis- 
factory explanation of volcanic phenomena.’ The 
view that our globe is an inert cooling mass, 
which suffers no change except that due to 
secular contraction, is not supported by the facts 
of geology. Indeed, the very reverse is the case. 
The materials of our planet, so far as we can 
observe them, are in a constant state of flux and 
change, sometimes very actively, ut other times 
more slowly, and many are the changes rung on 
the combinations of the elements, T surface 
changes in the composition and form of the 
envelope of the earth are the life of the —— 
and a continuation of, perhaps, ; —* 
which they have formerly undergone in the earth's 
interior. 

“When we see that the outer envelope, with 
which we are best acquainted, undergoes an 
evolution through the continual addition made to 


its sedimentary crust by the waste from rocks 
ejected at the surface by voleanic action, and by 
the chemmival and mineralogical combinations and 
recombinations that take place from their new 
associations, can we refuse to believe that a mass 
of complex matter in the earth's interior, vast in 
comparison, at a very high temperature, and 
under enormous pressure varying with its depth, 
is not similarly, but to a higher degree, subject to 
change and interchange, combination and recom- 
bination ? 

“Tt is well known that the lavas ejeeted from 
voleanoes differ at various times. At one time 
basic lavas prevail, at another acidic. It has been 
sought, by Richthofen and others, to educe laws 
which govern the succession of these ¢ruptions, 
but, according to Judd, such attempts have 
hitherto fniled. The fact, however, of the vari- 
ability of the ejections points t mineral and 
chemical changes going on in nature's Inboratory. 
When we consider that, even in minerals that 
crystallise out in two systems, the specific gravi- 
ties are seldom the same, though the chemical 
constituents are identical, it would seem that such 
differentiation, whether proceeding from separation 
or recombination of the elements, would be accom- 
panied by a change of bulk. Furthermore, when 
new combinations take place, they ure usuall 
accompanied by a change of temperature, whic 
must affect the bulk of the matter in which it 
ocours as well as that surrounding and above it, 
through which the change of temperature must 
travel, Even in the process of cooling, sudden 
changes of temperature take place, as instanced 
in what is called ‘recaleseoace.’ That the phe- 
nomenon of ‘recalescence’ is accompanied not only 
by « sudden development of heat, but also by 
expansion and change of bulk, is shown by a 
process in certain American rolling-milla, where 
the bars are rolled in lengths of 300 feet, and 
allowed to cool in # special cooling bed, which 
keeps them straight. The great | of the 
bars renders very evident certain peculiarities in 
their contraction when cooling, the total movement 
being between three and four inches. It is noted 
that when first placed on the bed contraction 
p rapidly, then checks, and finally ceases, 
The bar then expands ugain, probably during 
recalescence, after which the contraction is 
uniform till the metal is cold.” : 

The illustrations in Mr. Reade's book consist 
chiefly of photographs of metal and cla plates 
distorted by variations of temperature, y com- 
pression or strains, and explain the ‘theo 
propounded as to the origin of the disturbance of 
the strata composing the crust of the earth’s 
surface. The copious and well-ordered index 
affords ready access to the subjects dealt with. 

In his closing remarks Mr. Reado writes: 
“ Before I commenced the study of geology in the 
field, my practice as an architect and engineer had 
uatorally brought me into contact with many 
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physical problems, and it is owing to this educa- 
tion that I am enabled to approach their solution 
from a standpoint somewhat different from that of 
most geologists. It is to the aid afforded by the 
collaboration of scientifie workers in their various 
branches that we must now look for the advance- 
ment of one of the most interesting of studies — 
the history of the evolution amd development of 
the structure of the earth we inhabit.” 
Francis Hoorsr, 


MINUTES, XII. 


At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1904.5, held Monday, 14th April 1904, at 8 p.m.— 
: Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. F.S.A., President, in the 
Chair, 27 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 
30 Associates {including 2 members of the Council), 2 
Hon. —— numerous visitors: the Minutes of 
the Meeting held 28th March 1004 [p. 824) were taken ax 
read and signed as correct. 

The President, on behalf of the Council, spoke - 
ting the action of an independent committee of mem 

in cireularising the General Body with a view to ascertain- 
ing the numbers for and against statutory registration of 
architects, despite the known fact that the Committee 
appointed the Institute to consider the iple of 
registration deemed it innivisable as a first step to 
take a poll of members on the question, 

A Paper by Me. Edward 5. Prior, M.A.Cantab,. an Tan 
Srarves oy Wena, were somm Coxrexronany Fonrtox 
Exasurtes, having been read by the suthor and illustrated 

lantern views, a further series of illustrations wea 
shown and described by Mr. Arthur Gardner, wherenpon 
4 dixeussion ensued and « vote of thanks was pa to 
Mesérs. Prior and Gardner by acelamation. 

Tho proceedings then close, and the Mecting separated 
at 10 pan. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
Annual Meeting. 

The annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute was on the 6th April, Mr. Horatio K. 
Bromhead [#], President, in the chair, Tho 
secretary read the thirty-sixth annual report, which 
stated that during pen session Sir James 
Guthrie, president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
had been added to the roll of honorary members. 
Tho number of ordinary members on the roll is 
now seventy-three. The Council, the —* 
stated, had received several nuns = sya 
Societies regarding registration of architects, but 
Sesilend ich 06 do nny things in the matter till the 
committee recently appointed by the RIR.A. had 
had an (paged of reporting A the subject. 
A pro to incorporate the Glasgow Archi- 
tee Association with the Institute is under 
deliberation. Tho President, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that one of the most 
im t improvements for the profession to 
which he looked forward was the openness and 
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publicity of competitions.* They were indebted to 
the Corporation of G , which had been most 
— in obtaining by competitions a number 
of good designs for pee libraries. This was a 
great contrast tothe Royal Infirmary competition. 
On a recent occasion the Lord Provost said that 
the design which the governors were ing to 
adopt had been submitted to their officials, who 
had indicated some details which it was thought 
anes improvement; further, that the design 
had been, or was about to be, remitted to two 
experts, for them to suggest any possible improve- 
ments, provided the outside walls were not inter- 
fered with. They might therefore conclude that 
there might at last be a dawning idea at head- 
quarters that a grievous mistake had been made 
in casting out the designs that were pronounced 
the best and in ref to submit the inferior 
favoured one to public daylight. If he had not 
seen the front elevation of the chosen design it 
would have been his opinion that any new one 
might be better. But the proposed “ sky-scraper "’ 
could only be considered, if placed adjacent, a 
calamity to the most venerable specimen of archi- 
—* Poe the —— it were Ne 
e public . feelings might stifled, but 
when it was known that the most modern and 
perfect ideas were dead against it, when one saw 
that the most remarkable modern —— 
was only one 3 high, and the in new 
—— na —— Aree he only two 
storeys high, one could not help seeing the ill- 
advisedness of spending a large sum of money 
after the manner of a byyone generation. How- 
ever, the Institute might take a little comfort in 
the hope that their action had produced « limited 
modification of the defects. Looking ahead, 
there a to be a little cloud arising on their 
horizon in the unfortunate tendency to divide the 
—— into two parties. On the one hand 
re were architects who seemed to want to 
make out that art was everything, and who 
struggled to get elected into some art atmosphere 
which they possibly imagined was superior to 
architecture, where they could ignore business 
capacity and tical wledge by employing 
skilled specialists to do the work for them. 
Perhaps there was also a remnant who did not 
want to learn art, who even held that it could not 
be learnt, or certified, or valued, but could only 
be born in one. On the other hand, they saw 
men who were content to make their work 
practical and business-like, whose skill enabled 
them to use materials in a sensible and econo- 
mical manner, but with little thought of 
pressing what was ugly. From this point of view 
the recent agreement between the School of Art 


° Mr. Brombhead acted as assessor in. the competitions 
bd —— La rahe pyre in one case all 
is tions were e Ww i— 
Springburn, Govanhill and Crosshill, — 


* 


Donoistoun, Bridgeton, Parkhead, and Hutchesontown. 
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and the Technical College to confine the art 
teaching of architecture to the School of Art and 
the constructive and scientific branches of archi- 
tecture to the Technical College was quite a 
disaster. The antidote was, however, in the air 
in the shape of a statutory registration of archi- 
tects, which had become the question of the day. 
He hoped this question would lead both sides to 
seé that the happy medium was a combination of 
both ideas. 
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The Office-bearers and Council for the ensuing 
year have been elected as follows :—President, 
Mr. John Keppie [¥.]; Vice-President, Mr. James 
M. Munroe; Council, Messrs. David Barclay (¥}, 
A. N. Paterson [4.), Horatio K. Bronhead 
James Lindsay |4.}, T. L, Watson [".), Alexander 
M‘Gibbon [A.|, Andrew Balfour, W. J. Boston, 
Professor Gourlay {4A.), J. A. Campbell, Thomas 


Baird, junr., R. D. Sandilands, James K. Hunter, 
Crawford. 


and 4. M. 
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Subseribed for by the Members of Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire Sooke ty during 
the third year of the presidency of Mr. Batler Wilson [F 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1903-1904. 


Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 2nd May 1904. 


which the Council elected in June last have held 13. The following Committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on the matters referred 
to them :—Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Professional Questions, Education, 
Penrose Memorial, Past Presidents’ Portraits, Holborn to Strand Sites, Professional Defence, 
Fellowship, London Building Act Amendment, Municipal Officials and Publie Works, 
Registration. 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows: Herbert Ford, Charles 
Fowler,” William Warlow Gwyther, Walter Simpson McClelland, Edmund James 
Martin, William Pain, Percival Gordon Smith,® Henry Saxon Snell, Silvanus Trevail, Robert 
Walker, Nathaniel Young Armstrong Wales. Associates: Arthur Job Barlow, James Martin 
Brooks, Joseph William Twist. Hon. Associates: Henry William Brewer, William Henry 
Corfield, Alexander Stuart Murray, Edward Woods. Hon. Corr. Members: Achille Hermant, 
Valére Damortier. 
: The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Mr. Charles Follen McKim, 
Royal Gold of New York, who eame to London to receive the Medal in person. The pre- 
sentation was made on the 18th June, and the meeting was attended by His 
Excellency the American Ambassador. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to M. Auguste Choisy [Hon. Corr. M.) 
of Paris, Inspector General in the Service des Ponts et Chaussées, in recognition of his 
distinguished merits as a writer on architecture. His Majesty the King has signified his 
approval of the nomination. M. Choisy will come to London to receive the Medal on the 
20th June, 


Si the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 16 meetings, of 


Obitvary. 


The following tabular statement shows the present subseribing membership of 


Membership. th.6 Institute, compared with that at the corresponding periods of the last two 
years : 

Year Fellows Associates Hon. Amociates Total 

1902 617 1,071 “4 1,732 

1908 627 1,117 43 1,787 

1904 644 1,142 43 1,829 





* Formerly Members of Council. 
Third Series, Vol. XI. No, 12—7 May 1h4, 30 
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During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 87 Fellows have been elected, 
47 Assoeiates, 6 Honorary Associates, and 5 Honorary Corresponding Members. 

The General Body have approved of a Resolution of Council to take steps to alter the 
By-laws, so that, after the 31st December 1906, entrance to the Fellowship shall, except 
under special circumstances, be confined to Associates or those who have passed the 
examination qualifying for Associateship. 

The Council also propose to the General Body an alteration of the By-laws with regard 

to the proviso to By-law 9. 
The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1903. The Pre- 
liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Manchester; and the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in 
Sydney. The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the 
Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The Final 
and Special Examinations were held in London. The results are shown in the following 
tabulated form : 


Examinations, 


Reempted Rxamined · Relegated ‘Tutal 
Parturmrmxany Examixarion : 3 - ob 275 204 rel S09 
Intemwepire Exasmxatton s 6 223 103 120 228 
Prva, axp Srrctan Examixations . _ = 105 45 Ho 105 


The total number of candidates was 702. The number of Probationers now stands at 2,085 
and of Students at 524. 

The Council have agreed to accept the Final Certificates in Architecture granted by the 
Manchester University, and by University College, London, as exempting from the Intermediate 
Examination, on the same conditions as govern the arrangement already made with the 
Liverpool! University, notified in the Annual Report last year. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Francis Winton Newman, who passed the Final 
Examination in November 1903. 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held this year in Montreal and 
Melbourne. 

It having been represented to the Council by the Institute of New South Wales that the 
holding of the Progressive Examinations in Sydney might be more advantageous than the 
one Special Examination, arrangements have been made for holding the Preliminary 
Examination in Sydney in June, and the Intermediate in November, of this year. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their 
invaluable services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candiduture as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October, Certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London have been granted 
to Walter Godfrey Green, Ernest William Lees [4.), Arthur George Morrice [4.], Albert 
Perkins Stokes ; and as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities to William David Jenkins. 

⸗ The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 

—“ the Institute at a General Meeting on the 18th January. At the distribution 

of Prizes on the 1st February, after the Address to Students by the President, 

there was read a criticism by Mr. J. 8. Gibson [¥.] of the work submitted. An exhibition of 

the drawings was held from the 19th to the 80th January in the Gallery of the Alpine Club, 

and was visited by 1,400 persons, A selection from the Prize Drawings is now being sent the 
round of the Allied Societies, 
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Annuat Dinner Ihe Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute took place on the 18th June 1903. 
and Sociat’ This year the Annual Dinner will take place in Newcastle under the auspices of 
Functions. the Northern Architectural Association. A date—probably in October—will be 

fixed later. 

Two “At Homes" have been held during the year by the President, and have been very 
largely attended. On the 11th May 1903, original drawings by the late W. Eden Nesfield 
were exhibited, through the kindness of Mr. E. P. May; and for the “ At Home” on the 11th 
January 1904, Mr. Frank Pearson kindly lent a selection of the drawings of his father, the late 
J. I. Pearson, R.A. The thanks of the Institute are due to the President for his hospitality, 
and for the opportunity of social intercourse among members of the profession afforded by 
these admirable gatherings. 

During the official year an agreement between the Institute and the Institute 

corm sf of Builders and the National Federation of the Building Trades Employers of 

Great Britain and Ireland, with regard to a Form of Contract, has taken place, 

and the Form now issued bears the endorsement of the three bodies. It is the same, with 
very slight modifications, as that issued previously by the Institute. 

The Ancient Lights Joint Committee have met during the official year, and 

Tate. the Bill, whose title has been changed to the “ Easement of Light Bill,” is again 

before Parliament this Session. The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Fletcher 

Moulton, K.C., M.P. [7/.4.), for introducing and furthering the interests of the Bill. 

— The London County Council having requested the Institute to submit Amend- 
Regulations ments to the London Building Act 1894, for consideration in drafting of a new 
and By-laws Amendment Bill, the Council entrusted the task to the Art, Practice, and Science 
Committees, desiring each committee to suggest amendments to those portions of the Act 
which came within its special sphere of interest. The Reports of the three committees were 
then referred for collation to a special committee appointed by the Council. The Amend- 
ments as finally drafted by this Committee are now under the consideration of the London 
County Council. 

The Council have drawn the attention of the Local Government Board to the desirability 
of uniformity in Building By-laws adopted by all the authorities surrounding the Metro- 
politan Boroughs, and of the Board withholding its sanction from proposed By-laws which 
would prove more onerous than those in the London Building Act. 

The Council haye sent to the Local Government Board, the London County Council, and 
the London Borough Councils « letter pointing out the unnecessarily drastic character of the 
new London County Council By-laws as to the deposition of plans with regard to drainage 
work, and urging simplification. 

The Council have been requested by H.M. Office of Works to assist the Government 

Museum in obtaining a selection of the best architectural talent available by nominating a 
Extensions. Ji mited list of not less than six architects of taste, skill, and efficiency in classical 
design who would be, in their opinion, best qualified to carry out the important work of the 
proposed extensions to the British Museum. 

The Council have been in communication with the Corporation of London 

Siac With regard to the association of an architect with their engineer in the erection 

of the new Southwark Bridge. The Bridge House Estates Committee have 
requested the President to advise them in obtaining competitive designs for the architectural 
treatment of the bridge on the structural lines already laid down by their engineer, as soon as 
the necessary Bill can pass through Parliament. Quite recently, however, difficulties have 
arisen which may cause considerable delay. 
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—— On Wednesday, the 24th June, the President met the Presidents of the Allied 

and Societies in conference on various matters of professional interest. No resolution 
was moved, but the questions of registration, architectural education, and admis- 
sion to the Fellowship were discussed, each President being called upon in turn to state his 
views. It was decided not to publish a report of the proceedings, their great value being the 
free interchange of opinions between the heads of the London and Provincial bodies. 

On the 4th January the question of Registration was definitely brought before the notice 
of the Institute, at a General Business Meeting. Certain motions on the Agenda were with- 
drawn in favour of an amendment providing that the whole question of Registration should be 
referred to a Committee consisting of the Council and representatives of the Allied Societies. 
At their next Meeting the Council passed the following resolution :—" Seeing that the Council 
as at present constituted consist of twenty-four London members and fourteen non-Metro- 
politan members, the Registration Committee be formed by associating with the Council ten 
additional representatives of the Allied Societies, so that the number of the London and non- 
Metropolitan members of the Committee be the same; further, that these ten do consist of 
one representative from each of the eight Societies not at present represented by their Presi- 
dents on the Council, and of one additional representative from each of the two Societies 
which are numerically strongest in professional members, and which have not two or more of 
their members at present on the Council.” Representatives having been appointed by the 
various Societies in accordance with this resolution, a preliminary meeting of the Committee 
was held on Monday 28th March. 

The Council have appointed a Committee consisting of representative architects of the 
United Kingdom, both members and non-members of the Institute, and of such prominent 
educationalists as Sir Arthur Ricker, Professor Perry, and Mr. Sidney Webb, to devise a 
scheme for the co-ordination of architectural education throughout the country. The Com- 
mittee and a Sub-Committee have met several times, and the Council have received and 
considered interim reports. As the Committee is still sitting, the Council beg leave to defer a 
fuller report to a future date. 
eee a! Sue _question of County and Municipal Authorities employing their own 
and Municipal Salaried officials to design and execute important public buildings has received 

Officials, the serious attention of the Council, who have appointed a Committee consisting 
of some of their London members and all the Presidents of Allied Societies to inquire into 
and suggest remedies for what they cannot but regard as a growing evil. The members of 
the Committee and various architects in the provinces have supplied the Committee with 


valuable information in writing as to facts bearing on the question which have come within 


their own experience, and various Honorary Foreign Correspondents and Architectural 
Societies abroad have also been kind enough to provide the Committee with interesting 
statements as to the position of affairs in their respective countries. The collation of the 
large mass of information received is now being proceeded with, and the Committee hope to 
submit their Report to the Council before the end of the Session. 
Standardiaa. 24€ Council have approved the standard size of bricks, recommended by 
tion of the Science Committee, after some years of negotiation and conferences with 
Materials &- vepresentatives of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Brickmakers’ Asso- 
ciations. A copy of the standard, to be known as “ 'The K.LB.A. Standard Size of Bricks,” 
has been sent to all the brickmakers in the kingdom, and the Council have issued a request 
{see Kanexvan, p. 871] that members should insert the standard sixes in their specifications. 
The makers of glazed bricks have also had their attention drawn to the standard. 
The Chairman of the Science Committee has been appointed by the Council to represent 


Education. 


—a oS SS eS 
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the Institute on the Sub-Committee on Cement of the Engineering Standardisation 
Committee. 

The Report of Brickwork Tests is now being printed, and will be issued in volume form 
as soon as it is ready. 

The Council have appointed Messrs. Thomas Blashill, W. D. Carde, and H. D. Searles- 
Wood to represent the Institute on a Committee of the Plumbers’ Company, the Water 
Authorities, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, to inquire into the waste of water 
and the question of plumbers’ fittings in water supply. 

Sir William Emerson, Past-President, on the recommendation of the Council, 
Unincary, bas been appointed a member of the Court of the Victoria University, 
Liverpool. 
Congrestes Mr. John Slater [Vice-President] attended as the Institute representative at the 
Commitee International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held in Brussels on 7th 
ae. September last year. 

The following have heen appointed to represent the Institute at the Sanitary Institute 
Congress to be held at Glasgow in July :—Messrs. J.J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. F.J. E. T. Hall [F.], 
Thos. W. Cutler [/’.], and Mr. John Keppie [F.]. President of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Messrs. T. E. Colleutt [Vice-President], T. W. Cutler F.], andthe Secretary, were appointed 
by the Council as the Institute delegates to the Sixth International Congress of Architects, 
held at Madrid from the 6th to the 13th April. 

Messrs. John Slater, J. W. Simpson, and the Secretary were appointed by the Council to 
represent the Institute on a Consultative Committee, authorised by the Board of Education, 
and assembled for the purpose of inquiry into the possibility of instituting a leaving examination 
from secondary schools, throughout the country, which might stand in lieu of the Preliminary 
Examinations required by the various professional bodies. The Committee has not yet issued 
its report. 

Portraits, Ar. H. H. Statham [/.) has been appointed by the Council to represent the 
Memorials, Institute on a Committee formed under the auspices of the Hellenic Society to 
se effect the erection at Athens of a memorial to the late Mr. F. C. Penrose. 

The Institute Memorial to Mr. Penrose has been placed in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and will shortly be unveiled. 

The Institute portrait of Sir William Emerson, Past President, by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.R.A., will be exhibited this summer at the Royal Academy. 

The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the 


Comprtitions. ° 
= official year :— 

Abersychan . . Council Offices and Free —— Alr. Altred Darbyshire. 
Acton , : 5 . County Schools. = . + Mr. Leonard Stokes. 
Alnwick . 3 . Infirmary ; : ; : : : . Mr, F. E. Cawe. 
Cardiff . . . «. Schools . > eh hU6SlUDlU OC RW, Date. 
Hitchin . . . . Hospital »  » «© Mr. Keith D. Young, 
Tk ‘a! «) oie Library and Public Ottices -  «  « Mr, John W. Simpson. 

; . Town Hall » +» + Mr, Heary T. Hare. 
lincoln . . «|. «=. Sohoole. . . ~~ «© «© «© « Mr. John W, Simpson, 
amas! ho Seek s . 7 olla Sr « Mrs J-3, Barnes, AILSA. 

A} on ae —8 ———————— 
Sunderland. . . TownHall . . . lr. J. Macvicar Anderson. 
Sunderland . .  . VictorinHall. ©. «. «© «|. «|  . Mr, Henry T. Hare. 
Torquay Public Library Mr. H. Y. Lanchester. 


Copies of the “Suggestions ” have been sent to the promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions should be sent for the 
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Institute Library. In cases where the conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging 
modification have been sent to the promoters :— 


Abergavenny ; Free Library. Lewisham : Library. 
Abersychan : Council Offices and Free Library. Leyland : Laying-out Estate, 
Acton: County Schools, Limerick : Carnegie Library and Museum. 
Alnwick : * Liverpool ; Baths and Tramway Offices. 
Ayr: Infectious Disenses Hospital. Liverpool : Cotton Exchango. 
Bangor: Houses for Working Classes. Liwynypia: Workmen's Hall. 
Barnet: Hospital. Longh hh: Public Library. 
Berwick-on-Tweed: Widening of Briige, Maidstone: Public Bridge. 
Birmingham : Baths. Malvern: Free Library. 
Blackpool: Library and Baths, Manchester : . 
Borstal: Church, Newark: Grammar School. 
Bournemouth: Town Hall. New Brighton: Club Pavilion. 
Bray: Pavilion and Winter Garden. New Brompton: Board Schools. 
Brighton: Hospital. Newcastle: Grammar Schoo). 
Bristol : Asylum for Imbeciles. Norwieh : Shire Hull. 
Brooklands ; Sunday School. Oldham : Board School. 
— — — — 
* on: g-in ‘oplar : ic Li . 
Coedfranc: Public f Rawtenstall: Free Library. 
Coventry: Hospital Extension. St. Helens: Branch Library. 
Elgin: Settle: Isolation Hospital. 
E : Council House anid Free Library. Skewean: Poblic Library. 
F utgh: Public Library. Stockton-on-Tees : Chancel for Chureh. 
Frimley: Municipal Buildings. Stonehaven: Town Hall. 
Glasgow: Public Library, Sunderland: Town Hall. 
Grimsby: Hydro, Sunderland: Victoria Hall. 
Haverfordwest: Meat Market. Swansea; Working Class Dwellings. 
Herne Hill: Free Library. Tamworth: Free Library. 
: Library. Taunton: Free Library, 
Horbury: Free Library. Thornton Heath : Children’s Hospital. 
Hutchestown: Branch Library. Twickenham: Free Library. 
Tikley : Pree Library. Wakefield: Pree Library. 
Iikley ; Public Offices. Wakefield : Cattle Market. 
Kilmarnock : Workmen’s Dwellings, Wallasey: Town Hall. 
— rs * ase a —— —— Station. 
* mn: Library, Yrexham : Idings. 
Kirkintilloch : Town Hull, 2 


Various changes in the “Suggestions” proposed by the Competitions Committee and 
approved by the Council were adopted by the General Body at the General Meeting of the 
29th February. 

The Council have decided to send a circular letter to every member of the Institute in 
respect of any competition concerning which the Competitions Committee consider that such 
a course is desirable, requesting him not to compete. 

As an instance of the difficulty of awakening in the lay mind an appreciation of the 
value of correct dealing in the matter of competitions, the Council would report that, in view 
of the various unsatisfactory competitions for Carnegie Libraries, they wrote to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie suggesting that he should insert in his future deeds of gift a condition that if the 
beneficiaries contemplated instituting a competition for the proposed building, such competi- 
tion should be conducted according to the Institute’s “ Suggestions,” and were met by that 
gentleman with a curt refusal. 

At the opening meeting of the session Lord Windsor [#.A.], First Com- 
— missioner of Works, spoke encouragingly as to the possibility of forming an 

Advisory Committee to whom the architectural considerations involved in 
building schemes might be referred by the Government. The Council have written to Lord 
Windsor « formal letter asking him to lay before His Majesty's Government their request that 
such a Committee should be appointed. 

The Council understand that for some time past a Committee, consisting of the President, 
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Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., has been requested by the Office of 
Works to advise them from time to time on various buildings of public importance. 
The Council are glad to be able to report that the Institute continues to enjoy 
financial prosperity. A statement of income and expenditure, and the balance 
sheet for the year ending 31st December 1903, and the estimate of income and expenditure 
for the current year, are appended to this Report (pp. 365 sqq.). 

The balance of income over expenditure is £2918. 11s. 4¢., after the payment of a grant of 
£500 to the Architectural Association Building Fund. 

The Council have this year invested the sum of £1,049. 5s. 8d. in the purchase of 
London & North-Western Railway stock. The total invested capital of the Institute amounts 
now to £14,000. 
me The Council have accepted an invitation from the Society of Designers that the 

President for the time being of the Institute should be an Honorary Member of 
the Society. 

The Council have subscribed £5 to a memorial in Brussels to the late M. Valére Du- 
mortier [Hfon.Corr.M.], one of the founders of the Société Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique. 

During the official year a telephone (P.O, 434 Mayfair) has been fixed in the clerks’ office, 
for the use of the office and of members, and a telegraphic address (“ Ribazo, London’) has 
been registered at the General Post Office. 


In coneluding the Report the Council feel that the thanks of the Institute are due to the 
Standing Committees, the Competitions Committee, and to the Allied Socicties and their 
representatives for the specially valuable assistance they have rendered the Institute during 
the past year. 


Finance. 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


At the first Meeting of the Committee Mr. Macvicar Anderson was elected Chairman ; 
Sir Wm. Emerson, Vice-Chairman ; and Messrs. J. 8. Gibson and W. D. Carde, Hon. Secretaries. 
The Committee has met four times, and the following subjects have received 
consideration :— ~ — 
Tintern Abbey. 
London Suburban Building By-Laws. 
Lambeth Bridge (proposed rebuilding). 
Southwark Bridge. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed Bridge. 
Peterborough Market Hall. 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill. 
Advertisement Abuse on Buildings. 
London Traftie Commission. 
The Wooden Pediment and Dome of Somerset House. 


It will be seen that the question of bridge design has again occupied a considerable 
amount of the Committee's deliberations, and it has to express regret that this is owing both 
to the callousness of authorities in regard to ancient structures in their keeping, and to the 
general inability of the public to appreciate the fact that the constraction of bridges, 
especially across great waterways, affords fine architectural opportunities. The Committee, in 
calling attention to the fact that the Lambeth Bridge rebuilding scheme is at a standstill, 
would take the opportunity of pointing out that nothing should be left undone to keep alive 
the architectural importance of this projected structure. 
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Southwark Bridge—It is satisfactory to record that the Corporation of the City of 
London has realised its responsibility in this instance by appointing the President R.L.B.A. as 
one of the assessors in the proposed limited competition of architects and engineers for designs : 
thereby recognising that the «esthetic considerations involved are material to the community. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed some progress, on the lines urged by this Committee, has been 
made, and it is gratifying to record a hope that an historical and interesting ancient bridge 
will thus receive proper treatment. 

Suburban Building By-Laws.—While reform is in the air the Committee has been hopeful 
that steps might be taken to assimilate the London Suburban By-laws with those regulating 
the area controlled by the London County Council. It is obviously ridiculous that building 
law should be more onerous in the suburbs than in the centre. At the Committeo's suggestion 
the Council has taken steps to bring this important matter before the Local Government Board. 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill—The Committee, after careful deliberation, 
decided to limit its suggestions for the amendment of the London Building Acts to points 
involving strictly esthetic considerations. The following amendments were proposed and have 
been adopted in their entirety by the Council and submitted to the London County Council :— 


Section 59, Clause 1.—Party walls above mofs.—{a) Ina building of the warehouse class every party wall shall be 
carried np of a thickness equal to the thickness of such wall in the topmost story above the roof, fiat, or gutter of the 
highest building adjoining thereto, to such a height as will give a distance of at least three feet, measured at right angles 
to the slope of the roof, flat or gutter. 

(4) In a building other than of the warehouse class, the roof whereof js constructed of fire-resisting materials, the 
party wall shall be carried up of a thickness of at least eight and a half inches, to the underside of such roof surface. 

{e) In a building other than of the warehouse class, the roof whereof is constructed of inflammable materials, the 
party wall shall be carried up of a thickness of eight and a half inches above the root, flat, or gutter of the highest 
building adjoining thereto, tw such a height as will give a distance of at least fifteen inches measured at right angles ta 
the slope of the roof, flat or gutter. 

Section 59, Clause 2,—Every party wall shall be carried up of the thickness aforesaid, above any turret, dormer, 
lantern light, or other erection of combustible materials fixed upon the roof of flat of any building within three feet from 
auch party wall, and shal! extend at the least twelve inches higher and wider on each aide than such erection, and every 
party wall shal! be carried up above any part of any root opposite thereto, and within four feet therefrom (b). 

Section 61, Clause 1.—The flat, gutter and roof of every building and of every turret, dormer, lantern light, akylight, 
or other erection placed on the flat or roof thereof, shall be externally covered with slates, tiles, metal or other 
incombostible materials. 

Section 01, Clause 4.—The plane of the surtace of the roof of any other building shall not incline from the external 
or party walle upwards at a greater angle than eighty-five degrees with the horizon. Provided that this sub-section shall 
not apply to towers, turrets, or spires. 

Supports under Superstructures. 

In all buildings there shall be on all street frontages, piers or other supports, of stone, granite, brick, metal, or other 
approved materials, from the level of the ground to the level of the main wall of the superstructure above the ground, 
mezzanini or first floors, of a total breadth on each street frontage equal to the following :— 


On frontages up to 20 feet wide, one-tenth part; 
On frontages 20 to 32 feot wide, one-ninth part ; 
On frontages 32 feet and over, one-eighth part 


of the respective widths of such frontages, No piers or other supports whall be placed farther apart than 40 feet 
measured from centre to centre of such piers or other supports, and no single pier shall inany cave be low than 18 inches 
on the face. Snch piers shall not be covered with mirrors or otherwise concealed, 

Projection of Cornicen. 

Section 73, Clause 2.—Every baloony, cornice or other projection shall be tailed into the wall of the building, and 
weighted or tied down to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, and no cornice shall exceed in projection two feet 
six inches over the public way except in atreets 60 Jeet wide and over, where cornices may be projected three feet 
siz inches over the public way. 

Section 73, Clause 5, Sub-Seetion (d),—Are in no part nearer to the centre of the nearest party wall than the extreme 
amount of their projection from the main wall of the building to which they are attached, except with the written consent 
of the adjoining owners, 
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Projection of Oriel Windows and Turrets. 

Section 74, Clause 6, Sub-Section (a),—The face of such projections shall not extend more than three feet from the 
face of the front wall of the building, or more than 12 inches over the public way, exclusive of the cornices, mouldings, 
or other architectural fentures of such projections, 

Advertisement Abuse.—The glaring instance of a whole house covered with « permanent 
advertisement hoarding adjoining Bow Church in Cheapside has impressed the Committee as 
being a fitting opportunity for suggesting to the Council to urge upon the City of London, the 
London County Council, and City and Urban authorities generally, the importance of acquiring 
powers to regulate advertisement abuses, with a view of rendering impossible the permanent 
defacement of streets and buildings. The Committee would urge the Council to point out the 
illogical conditions which require rooms to have a definite window area, but permit them 
after erection to be blocked up by the display of offensive vulgarities destructive of archi- 
tectural propriety and fitness. 

London Trafic Commission.—The Committee has called the attention of the Council to 
the fact that no architectural authority has been as yet heard upon this matter, and has urged 
that steps should be taken so that the architectural aspects of street development and commu- 
nication in greater London should be adequately laid before the Commission. It was pointed 
out that if a great architect's recommendations had been adopted two centuries ago there 
would probably have been now no reason for the existence of such a commission. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the election of the present Committee, in June 1903, the Literature Committee 
have held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phené Spiers was re-appointed Chairman; Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon Watson were appointed 
Hon. Secretaries. 

The following Sessional Papers, arranged for by the Committee, have been read :— 
“Le Tresor de Cnide et les Monuments de VArt Ionien i Delphes," by J. T. Homolle 
[Hon. Corr. M.], on 16th November 1903 ; “The Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast : Its Incep- 
tion, Design, and Equipment,” by Wm. Henman [F’.} and Henry Lea, C.E., on 14th December 
1903; “Architecture in Lead," by J. Starkie Gardner, on 18th January 1904; “The 
Biological Disposal of Sewage from Isolated Buildings,” by Professor Frank Clowes, on 
15th February; “ Plaster Decoration,” by J. D. Crace [H.A.], on 14th March ; “ Notes on 
the Désign and Construction of Buildings connected with the Generation and Supply of 
Electricity known as Central Stations,” by C. Stanley Peach [F.], on 28th March; “ The 
Statues of Wells Front, with some Contemporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture,” by E. 8. 
Prior, on 18th April; and the following Paper has been arranged for the 16th May: “ The 
Planning of Collegiate Buildings,” by the Rev. J. B. Lock, Bursar Caius College, Cambridye. 

The Committee have to deplore the loss of one of their most distinguished members, Dr. 
Alexander Stuart Murray [//.A.], Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, and a classical archwologist of European repute. Dr. Murray has not only enriched 
the Proceedings of the Institute with many scholarly contributions, but by his frequent 
attendance at the deliberations of this Committee he has also rendered services whose value 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The Committee desire again to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the 
various reviews and articles contributed to the JourNan, and to the publishers who have 
contributed many interesting works to the Library during the year. 

3p 
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The extra grant of £25, again received from the Council, has enabled the Committee to 
extend the Loan Collection by the purchase of many much-needed works in duplicate, of the 
benefit of which the students who use the Library have not been slow to take advantage. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :— 


Daring the twelve months ending on the 31st March of the present year 211 volumes and 29 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library was 91. The works purchased comprise 
120 volumes, out of which 62 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library during the year numbered 4,962 (last year 
4,875). The number of works issued on loan was 8,020 (last year 2,609), 90 volumes having been 
issued to Fellows, 571 to Associates, 978 to Students, 884 to Probationers, 497 to Ticket Holders. 


LIBRARY STATISTICS 1903-4. 
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The number of books issued through the post was 76. The number of tickets issned for admission 
to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to Students and Probationers, was 81, 

The additions which have in recent years been made to the Loan Collection have greatly con- 
tributed to the usefulness of this department of the Library, as the following statistics show -— 


Year. Hooks incu on Lown, Yeur. Books nel on Loan, 
1806 < > s 853 volumes 1901 > . . 1,793 volumes 
1807 < . . 920 * 1902 . . + 2182 ” 

1898 ‘ — ° 1,073 — 1003 « : - 200 * 

i890 e 5 a 1,163 J 1004 . » « Bodo = 

1000 * < . 1447 * 


Donations have been received from Count Robert de Lasteyrie, Herr A. Streit, Prof. W. R. Ware, 
Mr. ©. F. McKim, Don E. 8. Fatigati, Herr F. 0. Heimann, Mr. Wm. Glover, Herr J, Kotera, Monsieur 
A. Choisy, Mr, R. Phen’ Spiers, the Rev. D, H. 8. Cranage, Prof. J. Otzen, Lieut. 0, Olufsen, and 
MM. Pontremoli and Haussoullier. 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned: 
Choisy's L'Art de batir chez les Egyptions ; Avona’s Monumenti dell’ Italia meridionale ; Fournier 
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(E.) and others, Paris d travers les Ages; Fox-Davies's Art of Heraldry; Pontremoli and Haus- 
soullier’s Didymes; Geymiiller's Baukunst der Renaissance in Frankreich: Labarta’s Hierros 
Artisticos; Lavallée’s Voyage Pittoresque et Historique de UIstrie et de la Dalmatie; Bowman's 
Speoimens of Ecclesiastical Architecture; Abbey Square Sketch Book (8 vols.) ; Lasteyrie’s Btudes sur 
la Sculpture Francaise au Moyen Aye; Durand’s Monographie de l'Eglise Notre-Dame Cathédrale 
d@’ Amiens ; Enlart’s Manuel d’Archéologie Francaise, 2 vols. ; Baldwin Brown's Early Arts in England ; 
Brossard’s La France (5 vols.) ; Streit's Das Theater: Gusman's La Villa Impériale de Tilur; and 
three volumes on Colonial Architecture presented by Mr. McKim. 

The Institute Collection of Drawings has received an important addition by the purchase of two 
folio volumes of original drawings by the late Professor T. L. Donaldson, and by a series of measured 
drawings of ancient ecclesiastical and domestic work by W. Peart. 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The usual monthly meetings have been held, with one exception, and, in addition, three 
special meetings and ten sub-committee meetings for consideration of The London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1904. All the meetings have been well attended. 

The following officers were elected at the commencement of the Session :—Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews (Chairman), Mr. A. H. Kersey (Viee-Chairman), Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. E. 
Greenop (Hon. Secretaries). It was with deep regret that the Committee found that 
Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson's health would not allow of his continuing to take further part in the 
work of the Committee. 

The London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1904,—The greater part of the time of the 
Committee during the Session has been oceupied by the consideration in detail of the present 
London Building Act 1894, with « view to suggesting amendments thereto, upon the invitation 
of the London County Council, for their consideration in the preparation of an amended Act 
for submission to Parliament. Much labour was involved in this, and, in addition to the 
ordinary meetings, three Special Meetings and ten Sub-Committee Meetings were, as already 
mentioned, held. At the instigation of the Committee a circular was sent to all the members 
of the Institute inviting suggestions for the amendment of the present Act. A large number 
of replies were received and considered by the Committee. The Committee reported very 
fully to the Institute Council, who then referred the whole matter to a Special Committee con- 
sisting of the Chairmen of the Art, Practice, and Science Committees, with two members of 
the Council. The final Report of this Special Committee was sent to the London County 
Council from the Council of the Institute. 

By-laws of the Corporation of the City of London in relation to the Demolition of 
Buildings.—An expression of the views of the Institute upon the draft “ By-laws of the 
Corporation of the City of London relating to the Demolition of Buildings" having been 
invited by the Corporation, the matter was referred by the Council to the Committee. 

The proposed by-laws were considered in detail and a Report made, As the result of the 
recommendations in the Report, and their support by the Chairman (Mr. Douglass Mathews 
in the Corporation, some valuable amendments were secured. As, however, the Corporation 
declined to give way upon certain items which it was considered imposed, as they stood, un- 
necessary and costly restrictions upon building operations in the City, the Committee 
recommended the Council to forward their objections to the Local Government Board. This 
course was adopted, 

The Institute of Builders haying expressed to the Council their desire to confer with the 
Institute in this matter, a Deputation from that Body was received by the Practice Committee, 
and expressed their agreement with the proposed amendments. 
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Institute Scale of Charges.—Two objections to the seale were raised by two members of 
the Institute, and suggestions were made that the schedule should be amended. The Com- 
mittee fully considered the points raised, and decided that it was not advisable to again alter 
a schedule which had so recently been revised, more especially as the two cases brought to 
their notice could only under exceptional circumstances involve any hardship or difficulty. 

By-laws of the London County Council made under the Metropolis Management Acts 
Amendment (By-laws) Act, 62 s€ 68 Viet. ¢. 15.—The Council referred to the Committee the 
letters of two members calling attention to the new by-laws made by the London County 
Council and approved by the Local Government Board in August last, and requested an 
expression of opinion as to how far architects were affected by these by-laws. The Com- 
mittee reported to the Council that they entirely agreed with the correspondents that the 
by-laws in question required the deposit with the Sanitary Authorities of detailed drawings, 
involving much labour and expense in the case of sanitary alterations, even though of a 
trivial character. The Committee recommended that the Council should publish the letters, 
with their approval attached, in the Institute Jovrwat, and send a copy of the Jovrxan to the 
London County Council, the Local Government Board, and each of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. This was done. The Committee also recommended that, as the cost of satisfying 
these requirements falls ultimately upon the public, an official letter embodying the views 
expressed in the two letters should be addressed by the Council to The Times. This sugges- 
tion was not, however, adopted. 

Miscellaneous.—The opinion of the Committee was asked by members on several matters 
of interest affecting the profession, and replies were in due course furnished. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTER. 


The Science Committee have held nine meetings, with an average attendance of eleven, 
since the publication of the last report. Mr. Lewis Solomon was appointed Chairman ; 
Mr. Max Clarke, Vice-Chairman ; and Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Bernard Dicksee, 
Hon. Secretaries, 

The Report on the Brickwork Tests is in print and will be shortly published. The R.LB.A. 
standard size of bricks has been finally agreed to, and comes into force on the lst May 1904. 
The Committee, at the request of the brickmakers, are now endeavouring to standardise 
glazed bricks in harmony with the Institute standard. The Chairman has attended the 
meetings of the Joint Standard Committees which have standardised the rolled joist sections ; 
the Chairman is a member of the Joint Committee which is now engaged in standardising 
the specifications and tests for Portland cement. At the request of the Fire Offices Committee 
they have under consideration the regulations relating to fire-resisting building with a view 
to making suggestions that may make these rules more useful. 

The Committee reported to the Council on the Amendments to the London Building Act ; 
and their draft by-laws for skeleton buildings, and supports under superstructures, have been 
forwarded to the London County Council, 


FINANCES. 


The accounts of Ordinary Funds for 1903, prepared by Messrs, Saffery, Sons & Co., 
chartered accountants, and audited by Messrs. Louis Ambler [F.] and W. A. Forsyth [4.), 
the Hon, Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1903, here follow :~-- 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31st December 1903. 
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The Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1903, audited by 
Messrs. Louis Ambler [F.] and W. A. Forsyth [4.], here follow :— 


Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 3ist December 1903. 


Dr. Cr, 
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The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
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Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending 81st December 1904. 
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REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS. 


To The President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


had the honour to audit, we have pleasure in stating that the books have been kept in 


In submitting our report on the accounts of the Institute for the year 1903, which we 


have 
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The Revenue Account shows a balance of income over expenditure of £918 11s. 4d., 
which is very satisfactory, considering that the expenditure was exceptionally increased by a 
grant of £500 to the Architectural Association's Building Fund. 

A sum of £1,231 8s. IId. has been invested during the year, making the total invested 
capital £12,950 11s, 4d.; and the income from investments was £460 15s, 4d., showing a 
steady increase. 

The members’ subscriptions exceeded £5,000—a record amount, which it is hoped may 
be augmented yearly. 

The sum realised on the sale of the Institute publications was about £165 more than 
that of the previous twelve months. An increase of over £180 was received for advertise- 
ments in the Jovrnan and Katenpan, which, under existing contracts, will be maintained. 

We should like to suggest that the accounts for the Annual Dinner should be included in 
the general statements, and not kept distinct, as has been the custom hitherto. 

We have observed that a sum exceeding £100 has been incurred in holding the annual 
exhibition of students’ drawings, and we would further like to suggest for your consideration 
the desirability of arranging future exhibitions at the new premises of the Architectural 
Association, provided that the request of the Council of the Institute were favourably 


entertained. 


In conclusion we heartily congratulate the Institute on its financial condition, and we 
trust that the present state of progress and prosperity may continue. 


28th March 1904, 


(Signed) 


Lovis Austen [F.]— 


Wir A. Fonsxru [A] Hon, Auditors. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
Mr. Joun Sraren, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tue Cyaan, referring to the abyence of the President, 
said that a special mecting of the Royal Academy was 
being held that evening, and the President, most re- 
luctantly, was obliged to be away from the Institute Meet. 
ing. In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman 
congratulated the Institute upon the very satisfactory sate 
of its finances. 

Mr. T. EB. Couscorr, Vice-President, seconded the 
motion. 

Mr, Wa, Woopwanp [A.) said it would appear almost 
ungracious to allow the Heport, voluminous as it was, to 
pase without some criticiem, even if that criticiam were 
adverse, As regards the financial portion of the report he 
thought the Institute should congratulate itself. Look- 
ing at the large balance in their favour, they were almost 
in a position to start a new building for the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, a¢ the Surveyors’ Institution 
lind started anil completed theirs in Great George Street. 
The first portion of the Report must engender feelings of 
deep sorrow und regret at the number of distinguished 
members they had lost 5 ¢ the past year. To 
reid the names of those who had gone from them during 
the year was to call up afresh those feelings of sorrow 
which bod already been given expression to from the 
Chair. With regard to the membership, they must be 

leased to notice that there was an increase of 17 
ellows and 25 Associates—a total of 42; and sithough 
the additional number was small, he was sure they all 
welcomed the increase. With reference to the award of 
the prizes and studentships, he was sorry he had 


not been able to be present when Mr, Gibson's cri- 
ticlsm of the works submitted wae read. He had 
inspected the drawings, and he quite agreed with every 
word Mr, Gibson said with reference to them. There 
was # Very unfortunate following of what he might call 
the “thonder-and-lightning and fireworks" sebool, and 
he felt sure it did not redound to the credit of the arehi- 
tecture of the country. With regard to the reference to 
“ Ancient Lights,” he had had a telephonic message from 
Mr. Howard Colls that evening to say that he had been 
successful in the House of Lorda in his ease on the 
queatlou of ancient lights.* jodyment having been unani- 
motily given in his favour and with cowts. That decision 
was very satisfactory and must have a very important 
effect upon the action the Institute was taking in the 
matter of the Easement of Light Bill. With re- 
gard to the Building Regulations and By-laws, he was 
sorry to find there was no reference in the proposed 
alterations to the angle of 68) degrees, If there was 
ote portion of the Building Act which affected the 
wathetios as well aa the practicability of architecture, it 
was this unfortunate angle of 6% It was 
matter which the Institute should have insisted upon 
some alteration in, because when the Bill was under 
discussion they all saw what an onfortunate clause it was, 


* Colla ¥. Home and Colonial Stores, Limited : Appeal 
from a decision of the Court of A » Wth December 
1901, which reversed an order of Mr. Justice Joyee of 20th 
December 1900, A note of the case is given on p. 375, 
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and they ali knew what lamentable results had followed 
from it. Then be was sorry to find that the Institute in 
its recommendations had not proposed to extend the 
toferences to the tribunal of appeal, In his opinion, all 
questions affecting the Building Act of 1804 would have 
heen very properly referred to the tribunal of appeal, 
because the Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council consisted of gentlemen many of whom 
were quite ignorant of matters affecting building! There- 
fore the more matters could be referred to gentlemen 
who did understand building the better for the architect- 
the better for the builders, and the better for the building 
owners. As regards the selection of the best architec- 
tural talont available for the proposed extensions to tho 
Uritivh Moseum, that must be = —— task 
imposed upon the Institate Council. gentiomen to 
be se! were to be architects of “taste, skill, and 
efficiency,’ He did not envy the Council in selecting 
—— who were able to reach the required standard, 

it he hoped would be successful, With reference 
to the President having been requested hy tho Bridge 
House Estate Committee to advise them in obtaining 
competitive designs for the architectural treatment of the 
new Southwark Bridge, he thought this waa a case where 
the Council of the Institute t eay that the competition 
—— be open. It afforded an oppertunitx for rising 

ent, 

Tux Charman stated that the Council had received 
intimaticn that day that in comsequence of certain diffi- 
culties the Corporation had withdrawn their Biil for the 


t. 

Mr. Woonwan», continuing, and referring to the question 
of registration, said he would not say a word on the subject 
after the very happy announcement which was made from 
the Chair. He was sure that that announcement must 
satiafy every member of the Institute who desired to see 
fair play as regards registration. There was a reference in 
the Report to municipal authorities employing their own 
salaried officinis to design and execate important public 
buildings, The matter had received the serious attention of 
the Council, and they referred to it as a growing evil. This 
surely depended upon the productions of those officials, 
No doubt the Council were in possession of information 
which bad led them to conclude that the designs of those 
gentlemen were not such as they themselves would approve 
of. But if one looked around at designs executed by dis. 
tinguished and eminent members of the profession one 
sometimes wondered whether the Institute wae jnsti- 
fied in stepping in to prevent the execution of works 
by municipal men, who after all might be thorough! 
en to carry out designa in their respective locali- 

«. With regurd to the standardisation of bricks, and 
en boing requested to insert —* —— ey 
sine —— au wy did specify them, 
and suppose the builder —— supply them, and sup- 

the brickmaker said he would not supply them, as 

# had made millions of bricks of another size; what was 
the architect to do? Among the Congresses mentioned in 
the Report there was a reference to the " International 
Congrese of Hygiene and Demogtapby.” He saw his 
friend, Mr. Langston, was t—and if there was a man 
in the Institute acquainted with the Englidh language it 
was Mr. Langston —hw shoulil be very much obliged if Mr, 
Langston would kindly tell him what “ Demography " 
was. He was very happy to find in the Report a reference 
to the erection of a memorial at Athens to their past Pre- 
wident, Mr, Penrose, and also to the Institute memorial 
whieh had been placed in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. Is would be « to them all to be present 
at the unveiling of that memorial to their most esteemed 
departed President, Mr, Penrose, With reference to the 
competitions for the Carnegie Libraries, he noted that the 
Institute had made a communication to Mr. Carnegie 


which be had met by a cort refosal, He took the oppor- 
tunity to any incidentally, that he regurded Mr, Carnegie 
asa public nuisance. W ver he had had an ty 
of recording his vote about Mr. Carnegie’s Public Libraries, 
or auybody else’s Pablic Libraries, he had always said no; 
—— encouraged idleness. Then there was a reference 
to the Advisory Committee, and when he found in connec. 
tion with it auch Hames as those of the President, Sir John 
Taylor, and Mr. John Beleber, be felt quite sure they were 
sufe in the hands of these gentlemen. They no doubt exer- 
ceived a very important influence on the works of architects. 
Having so much power with the Government it was a 
matter of great moment to the profession to know that the 
Advisory Cominittee consisted of men whose knowledge was 
extensive, whose criticism waa valuable, and who had not 
confined themselves to the furtherance of any 
style of architecture; so that there should be no bias what- 
ever in the advice they gave to the Government on these 
very important works. Witb regard to the finances, he 
had compared the financial statement of this year with 
the financial statement of last year, There was a slight 
rise, he was happy to see, in the salaries of the officials, 
and he wae quite sure that there was « Very much greater 
corresponding rise in the efficiency of those officials. 
Therefore he wae sure they shoald not regret the rise. 
He could only regret that there was a rise in tho salaries 
and emoluments of everybody bat the architect, Tho 
architect’s 5 per cent. remained; the British workman's 
tenpence had gone up to elevenpence, and be was sure 
architects woald be very glad when 7§ per cent. was 
substituted for 5 per cent. As regards the in Basld- 
ing Act amendments, he noticed in the Art Committee's 
Report a very important clause with reference to the 
supports under superstroctares. If this was adopted it 
would have # very serious effect on street arelitec- 
ture. In buildings of a commercial character glass 
was an important factor, The man who invested his 
capital in the erection of a very extensive building 
and paid a heavy —— rent, could not hope to re- 
coup himself for his outlay without a good deal of 
glass. The proposal he referred to laid down certain 
aréas of pier for different frontages. Tho one-eighth 
a frontage, sy in Regent Street, or Piccadilly, or 
Street, would be a very serious matter indeed. That 
every building shoul! have apparent support was all very 
well, but for the man who had embarked a large capital 
in ground rents and other expenditure, to be — to 
have this four feet breadth of pier would be very 
able. I: would have been ————— TRH had 
merely expressed ita opinion piers shou! as large 
as possible consistent with giving the building some legs 
to stand upon, it being left to the special circumstances of 
the ease to give at much apparent support as possible. 
The amcndment proposed with to ors onpeoe cornices 
was equally unfortunate. It would be not to name 
any projection, but to let it be understood that the cornices 
must correspond with the width of the thoroughfare. As 
the advertisement alime referred to by the Art 
Committee, he thought there waa a great deal too mach 
interference in such matiers, About s week ago he wx 
sitting enjoying a cigar outside the Café de ta Paix in 
Paris, and, in addition to the people who were passing be 
had beautiful brilliant advertisements offered to him which 
afforded him the utmost enjo: t. Perhaps he could not 
do better than leave off at point. He congratulated 
the Institute upon what he claimed to be ite very excellent 
tion. Its finaneial position was good. The work set 
orth in the Report showed that it was certainly more 
active and more alive to the interests of the profession 
generally than It was seven years ago, and he could only 
trust that its financial prosperity would continue, and that 
in a Very few years thoy have stfliciont money to 
commence the building of a house for the — tute 
E 


, 
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of British Architects, and that that bailding wonld —— 

sont, av it should do, the culture, the skill, and the ability, 

not only of the present members, but of the whole pro- 
i 


fessian. 

Mr. H. T, Boxwen [A.}, # ing of the important limited 
competitions, asked whether the Council approached the 
promoters first, or whether it was the promoters who took 
the initiative by writing to the Council. 1s seemed to him 
that the position the Council took up was to keep the im- 
portant works within « certain charmed circle, 

Tue Cuamawax: What are you referring to? 

Mr. Honxen mentioned the case of the British Museum 
as an example It seemed to him that the Council had 
—— selection of a members, and that men —* 
the charmed cire no. opportunity of competing 
those inrportant works. 

Professor Bexesvyony Pree [Member of Council) asked 
to be allowed to explain. The Council was requested by 
the Government to supply a limited list of not less than 
six architects, and the Counell proceeded to nominate 
those architects, The nominations were tabulated, and, 
looking through the list, it might be of interest to remark 
that seven in list upon which the Counell balloted 
for the purpose of reducing to ¢ix, were provincial archi. 
tects ; seven were architects not members of the Institute, 
and fifteen were London architects. That list was re- 
daced by balloting to the number required by the Govern. 
ment. He thought that woald answer the insinuation 
that there was « charmed circle. 

Mr. Borxen asked if that method applied to all com- 
petitions. 

Tux Seenerany replied that as soon as « competition 
was alvertiaed, it was a matter of office routine to send 
an official letter to the promoters, with « on the 
Institute sugyestions, axking for a copy of condi. 
tious for the . In nearly every case that was 
done. Ifthe conditions wore not satisfactory, he drew the 
attention of the promoters to the offending clauses, and 
asked for their amendment, 

Mr. Bonwen agreed that that was a very good and wise 
course to pursue as regards general competitions, but his 
question was a direct question as to limited competitions — 
te competitions, for instance, like that for the rebuilding 
of Newgate. There was another important — 
coming on, that for the building of the Wesleyan 
ehurch-house at Westminster. How did the Council 
—— competitors for such important competitions ns 

° 


Professor Booxrony Pere: There had been no such 
competition during the past year. 

——— — ——— ar ue 

iving > te ak anexample. He not refer to 
——— this year or laut year, but he asked what 
was the rulo—what wae the custom, and how wax the 
matter arranged? The National Memorial to Queen 
Victoria certainly ought to have been open to all Britixh 
subjects. In that case the competitors were selected by 
the Council, How were they selected, and why were they 
selocted ? 

Professor Banesvoun Prre said thatthe method of selec. 
tion he had sketehed in the case of the Britheh Museum 
was followed four or five * with regard to the 
conpetition for the Central —— There every 
member of the Council would make the required lint of xix, 
whieh resulted, of course, in a very large number of names, 
—— ballot wax held, and the result arrived at. 

i 


to the Victoria Memorial ition, the 
Couneil nothing whatever to do with Ik wus 
never brought before them. 


Mr. Woopwanp, referring to the British Moseam exten. 
elons, inquired how many of the selected six were members 
of the Royal Institate of British Architects ? 

Tux Cuatuxanx: Ido not think I can answer that ques- 
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tion at present. The Counoll's recommendations have not 
gone to the Government yet. 

Mr. B, FP. Curstona [*), speaking with reference to the 
size of bricks, said he understood the length was exactly 
twice the breadth. Should not the length of the brick be 
twice the breadth, plus the thickness of the joint? In 
Flemish bond it did not much mutter, but English 
bond it was almost essential for good work. 

Mr. Rtatuxt Wrens [ 4.) anid there was one point in 
the Report which he thought might be emphasised at a 
generul business meeting of thie kind, viz. that with re- 
ference to Government Buildings [p. 358). It suid some- 
thing for the change that was ng over the treatment 
of architectural questions in London, that the Government 
should be advised in such matters by 4 committee conaiat- 
ing of three members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. A Committee, consisting of the President, Sir 
John Taylor, and Mr John Belcher, had been requested 
by the ——————— them on * matters. 

in Report was perhaps mon! xug · 
—— most promising for the future of the In- 
stitute. When Mr, McKim was over here last year, whit 
struck him and us was the difference which 
existed between —— of the qualified architect in 
the United States the qualified architect in England, 
and more particalarly in London. In that paragraph in 
the Report there seemed to be the germ for the reconstitu- 
tion of the architect's position with regard to the general 
treatment of our big cities. 

Tur Cusrmuax, before putting the Motion to the vote, 
said that with to the general of the Inati- 
tute, there could be no doubt that it higher in peneral 
estimation and in officin) estimation than it had ever done 
before. Thero was one little not in the Report which 
showed the wide extent to which their operations were ex- 
tending—namely, that the Institute of New South Wales 
had asked the Council to hold not only the Final, but the 
Preliminary and the Intermediate Examinations as well, 
in Sydney thie year, That request showed that the 
Colonies were appreciating the efforts made by the Insti- 
tute towards improving architectural education. and that 
the Colonial Architectural Societies were doing their best 
to get the young men over there to take advantage of it, 
and show what they had learned by presenting themselves 
for the Institute Examinations, th regard to what Mr, 
Woodward said about municipal authorities, there was no 
— of approval or non-approval of the work done by 

je engineer or surveyor, as the case might be, of some 
big provincial city. The matter had come before the 
Couneil through the provinelal societies, who took a strong 
view on the point, They suid—and, he thought, with o 
certain amount of justice— that in their the Chief 
Engineer or Chief Surveyor of such a city aa Sheftiold or 
Manchestor, for example, had quite enough work of his 
own to do without going in for the designing of monumental 
buildings for his city; and they thought—and, he thonght, 
rightly—that in the ease of such buildings it would be 
more desirable to put them to open competition than that 
the official of the municipal authority should have the carry- 
ing out of such large works, He could not help thinking 
that that would be the feeling of the municipal authority 
itself. With to the British Museurn tion, 
Professor Pite already answered the speaker who 
referred to it, In many cases the promoters of public 
competition did not come to the Institute at all, In some 
cases the Government or the official body catne and said in 
effect that they did not want to take upan themselves the 
selection of competitors for the buildings, and they auked 
the Council to help them. He need » nothing to what. 
had fullen from Pite to show that the Council. 
endeavoured to got the full opinion of all its members in 
order to have a body of architevts from whom to make a- 
selection. With regard to the term “ Demography," which 
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————— — — 
not en the ity of 
had before him the propos 


remarka had been made with reference to the annual 
Institute, and he could not help thinking 
excellent services rendered 


to the Institute by the official accountants whom the + the 


did their work, and he felt 
sure that the Meeting would pase a vote of thanks to them 


th 
Victoria, they would all be interested 
Mr. Aston Webb's design would ulti. 
mately be carried out, or whether they were to rest content 
with what they now saw, which, to his mind, formed a 
Very meagre momorial to our great Queen Victoria. 


MINUTES. XIU. 


At the Seventleth Annual General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Mesting of the Sexsion 1903-04) held 
Monday, 2nd May 1904, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. John 
Slater, Vice-President, in the Chair, 25 Fellows (including 


The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Perey 
Christian Gibbs, Associate, elected 1889. 

The Secretary announced the election to Fellowship by 
the Council that afternoon of Edward Jenkin Williams, 
President of the Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouth. 
shire Society. 

The Chairman made a communication to the Meeting 
respecting the Institute Committee on the Statutory 


— on of Architects. 
Report of the Council for the official year 1008-04, 
a of which had previously been sent to every member 


resident in the United Kin » having been formally 
presented and taken as , its adoption was moved by 
Chairman and seconded by Mr. T. E. Colleutt [#%). 


The Report was then discussed, and the Meeting 


Resouren, mem, con., that the Report of the Council 
Sx. De eee oe Et be approved and 
op 


A vote of thanks wax passed to Mesars. Louis Ambler 
(#.) and William A. Forsyth 4.] for their serviers as 
Hon. Auditors; and Messrs. Sydney Perks [F.) and H, A. 
Crouch AJ were nominated Hon. Anditors for the ensuing 
year of office. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Saffery, Sons & 
Co., Accountants, for their services in connec. 
tion with the Institute accounts. 

The Meeting authorised the Council to appoint Sernti- 
neers to direet the election of the Councii and Standing 
Committees for the ensning year of office, and to report 
the result thereof to the Business General Meeting of the 
fith Jone. 

The existing Statutory Bourd of Examiners was re- 


a tod, 
ine Chairman announced that the Seventh International 
Congress of Architects would be held in London in 1006 
under the direction of the Institute, 
Tho proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at O00 pon. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION ANID) EXAMINATION 
SUGGESTED BY THE PERUSAL OF THE REPORTS OF THE MOSELEY 


EDUCATION COMMISSION, 1903. 


By W. Howaxo Seru-Saura [7 


IFFERENCES among architects as to the 
need for a more general, more ad F 
and more ie training have happily 

ceased to exist. e late Mr. Arthur Cates's me- 

morable articles in the Jovrnwar R.1.B.A., in 1900, 

on Architectural Education in the United States of 

America, his later essays on the French schools, 

and Mr, Bailey Saunders’s contribution in the 

Architectural Review —— on German 

system, have probably served, in great measure, 

to bring about this — It is devoutly to 

—— the Education Board about to be 
ished, which ought to be one of the most 

effective monuments to Mr. Aston Webb's term 


of office as President, will discover amid this 
mass of information, and that now before us in 
the Moseley Commission Reports, sufficient and 
suitable material for an educational scheme well 
suited to the development of English architectural 
genius, ]t must, however, be borne in mind that 
many schools, some of university 
rank, ends exist as a result of long experience 
and careful study of these foreign methods, and, 
as far as their funds permit, have been well 

ised under expert advice. These schools 
will naturally be jealous of external dictation. 
Nor is it desirable to endeavour too closely to co- 
ordinate their methods of training. 
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The primary principle traceable in the history 
and description of the American systems of edu- 
cation in particular is that of allowing each State, 
and, as far as may be, each authority, to work out 
its own scheme, 

It is upon this principle that our now Education 
Acts have been d, and it is one which will 
— itself to all who have true education at 

eart. 

How this principle can be adopted consistently 
with the establishment of a uniform and final 


test of training sufficient to entitle a man toa" 


place on the roll of qualified architects, is the 
problem to be solved. A standard of some kind 
must obviously be established; and, moreover, if 
it is to be effective it must be compulsory, whether 
applied to the membership of a professional body 
or to architects as a class; and happy the pro- 
fession which is prescient enough to settle that 
standard, and to obtain powers to enforce it, before 
a number of rival qualifying bodies have been 
organised. Our profession is still fortunately 
without a competitor with the R.ILB.A. in its 
Final Examination. 

The reports of the Moseley Commission and Mr, 
Bailey Saunders's article muke it clear that, both 
in America and Germany, education has been 
purged of the evil incident to our English system 
of examinations. This is the result of the higher 
colleges and universities accepting the certificate 
of the examiners of the schools from which their 
students are drawn, 

Professor Ciregory Foster, of University College, 
London, in his report to the Moseley Commission 
(pp. 106-129) says :— 

“Tt is a fundamental principle in America that 
the man who is fit to teach is also to be trusted 
to examine his own students. The external ex- 
aminer and the external oxaminations system are 
practically unknown in the United States. The 
teachers are free, and being free are enabled to 
give to their courses a breadth and depth that 
would be impossible were they hampered by the 
knowledge that their students were to be tested 
by examiners who know little or nothing of them. 

@ tests and examinations for undergradunte 
atudents leading to bachelors’ degrees 
are conducted almost entirely by the individual 
teachers, and with the most satisfactory results 
. «. There seems to be an atmosphere of quiet 
study and scholarly work which is apparently 
continuous throughout the session, and remains 
undisturbed by feverish bursts of cramming such 
as characterise British colleges and universities. 

- » The influence on the teacher is no less 
salutary; the American teacher thinks of his 
fanctions as 4 teacher and director of studies, 
while the British teacher is driven by force of 
circumstances to conceive and direct his work 
entirely in terms of examination. As long as 
examinations control the teaching, whether in 
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universities or schools in this country, so long 
will the teaching continue to be academic in the 
worst sense of the word, cribbed, cabined, and 
confined... . For the American teacher life in 
comparison is a leisurely one. He makes as 
much, if not more, educational value out of the 
blanders of his weaker pupils as out of the correct 
answers of the strong ones. He cares for the 
development of his class as a whole. 

“ Examination by external bodies or examiners 

. . only exists for the purposes of professional 
qualification in certain States and for the purposes 
of admission to universities and colleges in certain 
other States. Even where it exists the evils that 
have been so strongly felt in this country have 
been largely guarded against. Thus an examina- 
* board —* been —— * association of 

eges and preparatory schools (i. preparato 
for the colleges and universities) of the Middle 
States and Maryland, for the purpose of instituting 
& common standard for admission to the colleges 
- +. and of holding one examination for the 
purpose of that admission. (Creat care has been 
taken that the examiners in each case shall be 
experienced teachers, and inasmuch as the ex- 
amination for admission to colleges is the test of 
the work done in the preparatory school, a large 
proportion of the examiners consist of masters 
who sere net teaching in one or other prepara- 
tory school. 

“While this has been done in the east in order 
to obviate a multiplicity of examinations, and in 
order to remove the ditticulties that beset the old- 
fashioned matriculation examination, which was 
mainly conducted by college or university pro- 
fessors, in the middle west an even more signifi- 
cant plan, known as the ‘accrediting’ system, 
has been originated, and this mb es is rapidly 
spreading into the east. The old matriculation 
examination was not only found to be an un- 
satisfactory test of the pupils, but was an actual 
bar to any satisfactory relotions between the 
universities and colleges and the schoolu. The 
University of Michigan determined, therefore, to 
institute no list of high schools to be known as 
‘aceredited schools,’ from which school pupils 
who presented certificates of having satisfactorily 
passed the full four years’ high school course 
would be received without examination into the 
university. One of the university professors of 
education has for his main function the visitation 
of schools with a view of testing their fitnoss to 
be placed on the accredited list. He is from time 
to time assisted by his professorial colleagues, who 
inspect the schools from the point of view of their 
special subjects. Schools that are found satis- 
factory in all respects are placed on the accredited 
list; others have their deticiencios pointed out to 
them, and are told that when these are remedied 
they, too, will be put on the list. 

* When a school has been placed on the list it 
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is still subject to inspection. It receives a report 
from the university upon each student that it 
sends thereto at the end of his first session or first 
semester, as the case may be, The university 
reseryes to itself the right to refuse a student who 
is found to be insufficiently prepared to goon with 
his studies, and also the right to withdraw from 
the accredited list the name of any school that is 
proved by the pupils that it sends up to have an 
unsatisfactory standard. The result of this is 
that in the States where it has been adopted the 
whole educational system has been onitied and 
strengthened. The university is looked up to asa 
counsellor and friend of the schools, the univer- 
sity teachers learn much by continued intercourse 
with their scholastic colleagues, and vice vera, 

“In this way the barriers that exist in many 
countries between the various grades of teachers 
are rapidly being removed, and, what is even more 
important, the teaching of all classes of teachers 
is thereby made more direct, more stimulating 
and attractive to the students. At the same time 
the accrediting system, as against the older 
system, leaves the teacher and the taught free, 
and thereby stimulates better training. So strong 
is the feeling in favour of this system in the 
middle west that even entrance —— to 
the colleges and universities are awarded by it. 
The entrance scholarships are allotted among the 
accredited schools, each school taking its turn and 
receiving a4 nearly as ible the number of 
— proportioned to its own number of 
pupils to the number who proceed from the 
school to the university. 

“This evidence of the value of a course of 
study of fixed duration, carefully graded and care- 
fully watched at every turn, is a signal triumph as 
compared with the sort of racehorse method that 
turns our schools into training grounds for the 
examination race that occupies a few days at the 
end of a boy's ecliool career, and upon which his 
future is made to depend to an alarming extent. 
It is perhaps one of the most noteworthy con- 
tributions of America to educational progress. Its 

on indicates that America, at events, 

that education is a slow process which 

must be spread over certain fixed periods of time ; 

that there are no short cuts; that even though 

the boy may have acquired the requisite informa- 

tion to answer the questions of an outside 

examiner, it does not follow that he has been 

satisfactorily educated to the standard that the 
examination is supposed to represent. 

“It is by means of an extension of the depart- 
mental system that the relationship between the 
ranged ge ree in the —— to —* 

ies an partments of pure science has 
been determined. Speaking generally, each pro- 
fessional school is for the purposes of the ourricula 
a departmental unit, having, so to speak, a 


number of sub-departments within it; but the 

ion of the professional school to the depart- 
ments of pure science is that of one department 
to another. By this means a tendency to spe- 
cialise, let us say, the teaching of chemistry, in a 
medical or engineering direction, is obviated—. 
chemistry for all classes of students is a matter of 
concern for the department of chemistry. It may 
be convenient, as already said, to group together 
under one teacher those who are studying 
chemistry with s view to medicine, or those who 
are studying chemistry with a view to engineer- 
ing; but this is o very different thing from the 
method of organisation that is found over here 
in many places, whereby the future students of 
medicine, or the future students of engineering, 
while still students of pure science, are segre- 
gated from their scientific fellows. By this 
means, too, attempts to diminish the amount of 
pure scientific work to be done by the student are 
prevented, to the great —— of the student 
and of his future profession. ‘There is probably 
no subject of university organisation in this 
country that is so likely to lead to disastrous 
results as the failure to delimit the sphere of 
activity of the professional school." 

The Institute has already adopted this principle 
as regards three of the professional te 
bodies of the United Kingdom, te. the Uni- 
yersities of Liverpool and Manchester and the 
University College of London, by accepting the 
certificate of the professor (in lieu of its Inter- 
mediate Examination) that the student has passed 
a first-class examination on the full college course 
in architecture, the R.L.B.A. Board of Examiners 
being represented at this examination to see that 
the stan is an equivalent one, 

If this system were applied to all professional 
schools as they became “accredited” by the 
Institute the R.. B.A. Intermediate Examination 
would gradually die out, and the Final might be 
revised and made more exclusively technical. 

An equally beneficial reform in our procedure 
might be made by adopting the American plan of 
a joint Board of Examiners, comprised —5* 
pally of teachers, to avoid the present diverse 
matriculation standards for the Universities. We 
know of one young architect who has had to 
gtind through three such examinations in order 
to benefit by the professional courses of the 
respective universities. 

Again, it is fully time that our professional 
schools established an entrance examination on 
their students’ goneral education ; and, here again, 
exemption in favour of the certificate of public 
and other schools, under proper safeguards, might 
be adopted with great advantage. 

The present writer commends these Moseley 
Commission Reports to all interested in archi- 
tectural education. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Sintatory’ Registration of Archi 

At the General Meeting last Monday, before 
roceeding to the business on the Agenda, the 
Chafee —* ane Slater, — —————— 
referring to the Resolution passed by the F 
Institute on the 4th January last—viz. “ That a 
Committee, consisting of the Council of the Insti- 
tute and representatives of the Allied Societies, 

i ted to consider the principle of regis- 
tration and to report thereon to a Special General 
Meeting — that the Committee had been 

pointed, and had held one meeting —viz. on the 
Sth —at which the following members 
were present :-— 

Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President: Messrs. 
John Belcher and John Slater, Vice-Presidents : 
Mr. Alexander —— a —— Mesars. 
C. E. Bateman, A, W. S. Cross, F. es ise z 
E. T. Hall, Chas. Heathcote, Arnold } itchell, 
Beresford Pite, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, W. H. 
Seth-Smith, John W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes, 
Members of Council; Messrs. R. §. Balfour, 
H. V. Lanchester, and Walter Millard, Associate 
Members of Council; Mr. Henry T. Hare, repre. 
senting the Architectural Association; and the 
following re: tatives of Allied Societies :-— 
Mr. Arthur Clyne (Aberdeen Society), Mr. Arthur 

Parker (Devon and Exeter Society}, Messrs. 
J. T. Cackett and J. Walton Taylor (Northern 
Association), Mr. Herbert Davis (York Society), 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford ( Edinburgh Association), 
Mr, E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield Society), Mr. Howard 
H. Thomson (Leicester Society), Messrs. G. (C. 
Ashlin, R.H.A., and W. J. Gilliland (R.LA. Ire. 
land), Mr. H. Dare Bryan (Bristol Society), Mr. 
A. W. Brewill (Nottingham Society), Mr. Arthor 
Harrison (Birmingham Association), Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont (Manchester Society), and Mr. H. K. 
Bromhead (Glasgow Institute), 

It would be seen, continued the Chairman, 
that not only had the Council appointed, but they 
had secured the attendance of a number of 
influential men in connection with the Institute. 
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The matter had been debated at considerable 
length at the first meeting, and a small sub-Com- 
mittee had been appointed to go into the details 
of the question and get together the necessary 
facts, s0 as to enable the matter to be put before 
the General Committee. A further meeting had 
been summoned for the 10th May, and the whole 
matter was being thoroughly gone into with a 
view to reporting to the General Body as to the 
method of ng out the registration 
if it was possible to do so, The Council, con- 
cluded the Chairman, had thought it right that 
the Institute should know what had been dono, 
and had authorised him to make this announce 
ment. 


New Nominations to the Vice-Presidents and Council. 


The following nominations have been made by 
hoeg and i in accordance with By- 
w 40 :— 


As Vice-Presipenr, 


Samve. Pratixs Pick (Leicester}—nominated 
by James 8. Gibson, George Hubbard, W. Gillbee 
Scott, Alfred W. S. Cross, Fellows; Walter E. 
Hewitt, Horace T. Bonner, C. E. Hutchinson, 
Associates, 


As Mempers or Covuncu.. 


Atynep Winniam Srernens Cross, M.A. 
Cantab.—nominated b George Hubbard, Ed- 
mund — *— C. FE. Mallows, John Murray, 
Fellows; G. A, T. Middleton, Walter E. Hewitt, 
C. BE. Hutebinson, Associates, 

Freprnic Ricwarp Farrnow—nominated b 
—— Hubbard, Edmund Woodthorpe, A 


Cross, C. E. Mallows, Fellows; C. E. 
Hutchinson, G. A. 'T. Middleton, Walter E. 
Hewitt, Assoviates, 


Gronok Hunsparp, F,.S.A—nominated by 
Alfred W. 5. Cross, Edmund Woodthorpe, C. E. 
Mallows, W. (Gillbee Scott, James 5. Gibson, 
Fellows; C. E. Hutehinson, Walter E. Howitt, 
Horace T. Bonner, Associates. 

Cranes Enwanp Mattows—nominated b 
cares Hubbard, Edmund Woodthorpe, Alfred 
W. 5. Cross, John Murray, Fellows; C. E. 
Hutchinson, Walter E. Howitt, G. A. T. Middleton, 
Atsociates. 

Witttam = Gmuner Sc nominated — by 
George Hubbard, Alfred W. 8. » Edmund 

thorpe, James 8. Gibson, Fellows; ©. E, 
Hutchinson, G. A. T. Middleton, Horace T. 
Bonner, Associates, 

George Hub- 
Ws 


Lewis SoLomox—nominated b 
, Edmund Woodthorpe, Alfred 

W. Gillbee Scott, Fellows: ©. BR. Hutchinson, 

G. A. T. Middleton, Horace T. Bonner, Associates, 

Butter Winson (Leeds)—nominated by Alfred 

W. 8. Cross, Goorge Hubbard, James S. Gibson, 
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W. Gillbee Scott, Fellows; C. E. Hutchinson, 
Horace T. Bonner, Walter E. Hewitt, Associates. 
A further nomination of Mr. Butler Wilson has 
received signed by Henry Perkin, George 

Bertram Bulmer, W. Carby Hall, John Wreghitt 
Connon, Fellows; W. H. Beevers, H. Ascough 
Chapman, W, G. Smithson, Associates. 

Epsuusp Woovrnorre, M.A. Oxon.—nominated 
ty C. E. Mallows, Alfred W. S. Cross, G 

ubbard, John Murray, Fellows; Walter E. 
Hewitt, C. E. Hutchinson, G. A. T. Middleton, 
Associates, — 


Special Election to Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting on the 2nd inst. 
elected the ——— to Fellowship of 
the Institute under the proviso to By-law 9 :— 

Epwanp Jexkixs WinuiAms, President of the 


Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire 
Soctety; of High Street, Cardiff. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 


Referring to the very successful International 
Congress of Architects recently held at Madrid, 
and reported upon by the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute in the last number of the Jounnat, the 
Chairman announced to the General Meeting on 
M that it had been unanimonsly resolved 
at the id Congreas that the next, the Seventh, 
Congress should be beld in London in 1906. The 
Council had had before them that afternoon an 
application from the Burenn requesting the Insti- 
tute to take charge of the Congress on the 
occasion, and the Council had consented to make 
the necessary arrangements, The Chairman 
thought members would be glad to know this, 
and was sure every member would do his best to 
make the Congress a success. 


Obstruction of Light : House of Lords’ Decision. 
The Home & Colonial Stores Limited v. Colls 
was.an action brought by the plaintiffs to restrain 
the defendant from erecting à building s0 as to 
obstruct the plaintiffs’ ancient lights. The 
plaintiffs’ bui was at the corner of Paul Street 
and Worship Street, Finsbury, the part concerned 
ng the Worship Street frentage. The promises 
w formerly stood on the site of the defendant's 
proposed were 19 ft. 6 in. in height, and 
songs gy eat ene eat pede aga al 
height of 42 ft., which the plaintiffs said would 
obstruct their lights. Mr. Justice Joyce, before 
whom the case came in December 1900, found 
that the erection of the buildings of which the 


Ie taht neh the plsintite had previously en- 


joyed, but that the plaintiffs had failed to prove 
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any actionable wrong. He dismissed the action 
with costs, 

The Court of Appeal reversed that decision, 
holding that a right to ancient light was a right 
to the enjoyment not merely of sufficient light 
for the ordinary occupation of the ises ei 
as a place of residence or for business, but of the 
fall amount of light which had been enjoyed 
during the prescriptive number of years by the 
owners or occupiers of the premises. The Court 
ordered « mandatory injunction to pull the pre- 
tinea down, os'ae to castors ‘ll the heht thal ad 
been previously enjoyed. This injunction was 
* pending a to the House of Lords. 

he appeal was twice argued in the House of 
Lords—on May 15, 18, 19, and 22 of last year, 
and again on December &, 10, and 11. At the 
first the House was constituted of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Inte Lord Shand, Lord Davey, 
and Lord Robertson, On the reargument Lord 
Macnaghten and Lord Lindley were added. Judg- 
ment was unanimously given for the appellant on 
the 2nd May, with costs both in the House of 
Lords and below. The Lord Chancellor, in giving 
—— said that if the law were as laid down 
y the Court of Appeal it would be very far-reach- 
ing in its consequences; the — of it to 
its strict logical conclusion would render it almost 
impossible for towns to grow, and would for- 
midably restrict the rights of people to utilise their 
own land. If the broad proposition underlying 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal were true, it 
was not a question of 45 degrees, but any appre- 
ciable diminution of light which had existed un- 
interruptedly for twenty years constituted a right 
of action, and gave a right to the proprietor of a 
tenement that had had this enjoyment to prevent 
his neighbour building on his own land. That, 
in his Lordship's view, was not the law. Light, 
like sir, was the common property of all; it was 
the common right of all to enjoy it, but it was the 
exclusive property of none. 

As i Warren vy. Brown—which Mr. 
Justice Joyce followed, and which had not then 
been reversed by the Court of Appeal—the Lord 
Chancellor stated that in his j t that case 
was rightly decided by Mr. Justice Wright, and 
——— have been affirmed by the Court of 
A 
rhe judgments delivered in the House of Lords 
will be found in The Times of the 8rd May. 
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REVIEWS. 


HOW TO READ A BUILDING. 

How to Judge Architecture: A Popular Guide to the 
Appreciation of Buildings. Hy Russell Sturgis, AM., 
Ph.D., Feilow of the American Institute of Architects. 

Bo. Lond, 1904." Price 6s, net. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Such a title as “ How to Judge Architecture” 
irresistibly recalls to mind that familiar initial 
clause in the cookery-book recipe, “ How to Cook 
& Hare.” How to judge architecture— when you 
have encountered it and recognised it—might prove 
to be a useful enough piece of knowledge, to come 

ple ; but how, from Mr. Sturgis’s book—which, 
y his subtitle, he designates “A Popular Guide 
to the Appreciation of Buildings "—this particular 
knowledge is to be acquired may —— yet remain 
& secret to many ers even after careful perusal 
of the volume. To be sure, he begins by telling 
us, “One can never be too patient in trying to 
train the mind to judge of the works of arebi- 
tecture,"’ and that “it is very easy to hinder one’s 
th in knowledge by being too ready to de- 
cide.” “The reader,”* he says, “ must feel assured 
that there are no authorities at all in the matter 
of architectural appreciation; and that the only 
opinions, impressions, or comparative apprecia- 
tions that are worth anything to him are those 
which he will form gradually for himself.’ “ He 
will, moreover, hold them lightly even when 
formed ; remembering that, in a su ject on which 
opinions differ so very widely at any onetime . , , 
there can be no such thing as a final judgment." 
* The object of this book,” he adds, “is to help 
the reader to acquire such an independent know- 
ledge of the essential characteristics of 
buildings, and also snch a sense of the possible 
differences of opinion concerning inessentials, that 
he will always enjoy the sight, the memory, or 
the study of a noble structure without undue 
anxiety as to whether he is right or wrong. 
Rightness is relative.” 
ith the above object the anthor chooses first 
“some buildings of that class about which,” he 
tells us, “ there is the smallest difference of opinion 
among modern lovers of art—viz. the early Greek 
temples." From these be carries us along throngh 
the centuries with a sort of running historical 
commentars—in short runs with long jumps — 
on more or less notable examples of building, in 
Western Europe and America, right down to the 
New York Life Insurance (Office, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Still, the secret, “How to judge 
architecture," seems to be kept undisclosed to the 
last. At the same time we are told that this “is 
not a history of architecture, but in a sense a 
history of the modern way of judging of arehi- 
tecture —traly, another story ! 

Taking the book to be as just described by its 
author, we find it to consist of ten chapters, 
illustrated by some sixty photographic views of 


——— ee 
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actual buildings, or portions thereof, together 
with « photograph of 4 model, reproductions of 
three book illustrations and three small plans— 
these last, somewhat significantly, being un- 
mentioned in the Illustrations list, as though in- 
admissible under such a title in a book on archi- 
tecture, 

For the benefit clearly of non-professional 
readers, a certain modicum of elementary inatruc- 
tion in architecture is sought to be conveyed by 
means of occasional foot-notes, in which technical 
terms ded in the text are more or less 
obscurely defined by the help of other terms and 
descriptions, themselves often needing clearer ex- 
planation for any readers to whom the teaching 
in the notes would not be altogether superfluous, 
Certain of the definitions might not meet with 
full and universal acceptance, nor could every 
statement in the text be taken without question, 
We learn, for instance, amongst other lore, that 
“the stracture of the Greek temple had no 
windows to open in the wall "—regardless of the 
Ereehtheum ; and that “The Gothic, beginning 
as early as 1290 (sic) in England, is of extreme 

uty in a simple, quasi-domestic, less grand 
and less perfectly developed way than the French." 
It sounds like something new to hear that, for 
the Cathedral of Chartres, “a tower undoubtedly 
planned fora larger and higher mass than any 
one of the flanking towers ... , was to have risen 
from the ‘crossing,’ thas making “seven square 
towers” to the building—in spite of Plate XXX, 
clearly illustrating one of those that flank the 
apse, and go to make up the eight alread existing 
towers this ehureh sses. Somewhat new, 
too, is it to read of “the Risorgimento"—as the 
author would have us English students take care 
to say, when tempted to use the Frenchified word 
Renaissance—of “the Classicismo,”” “the Re- 
birth,"” “ the Rinascimento,” “the Rocaille,” and 
Deeadenza.”" One might have thought that 
our text-books were full enough ly of experi- 
ments in architectural nomenclature, that hopeless 
by-path in architectural study leading anywhere 
but to a real knowledge of architecture or to the 
power of judging it. 

By way of encouragement to the would-be 
student, “donbts are suggested” with reference 
to the comparative merits of Greek temples, “in 
order that tho reader may see in this commence- 
ment of his studies what kind of unsettled and 
never-to-bo-setiled questions will come before him 
at every step of his inquiry.” He is told that 
“comparison among works of very high excellence 
can never cease—can never be brought to an end 
by any anthority or any outside decision whatso- 
ever, and that here the student's own preferences 
must be ree his only guide.” And this is 
how to judge architecture! 

How to read a building would perhaps be found 
4 more profitable subject for inquiry, whether by 
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professional student le amateur; and the 
cultivation, by architectural students, of mere pre- 
ferences and prejudices for particular forms and 
features in building-work of the past might at 
length, with —— be at leust supplemented 
—if not supplanted—by a more intelligent reading 
of buildings as organic structures, growing out of 
the creative needs and the governing conditions 
in each case. The whole study of architecture 
can hardly be —— in contemplating just 
the outsides, or the insides, of buildings, and pro- 
ceeding to employ technical terms about them— 
doing exercises in architectural nomenclature. 
Book-fed students are only too ready to accept 
and nse mere names for things, as though these 
really weighed in tho scales of knowledge. 

How to read a building accurately as a whole, 
as a unit, to get to know ell about it, or at any 
rate all that it is possible to learn of the structure, 
to trace its genesis and its growth, and to note its 
descent and its kinship, would be something worth 
learning. In such case, to know must bea greater 
— one would think, than merely 


to er. 

fe has been said of the true man of science that 
his motto should be that of Spinoza: “ Neither 
to dislike nor to like, but to understand.” The 
power to rightly judge architecture must depend 
upon ability to understand a building rightly as 
an organic structure; and this can only come to 
minds constituted and trained accurately to observe 
and to apprehend clearly the conditions governing 
& building—to weigh and appreciate the facts, the 
forces, and the fancies that combine in the making 
of a work of architecture. 

Water Muranob. 


STRESSES. 
The Elementary Princi of Graphic Statics, By 
ae 2 Hardy. oot Tend 1904. Price 8s. met. 
(B. T. 


Stresses and Thrusts. By G. A. T. Middleton. 3rd Fd, 
80. Lond. 1004. Price 4s, fd. net. (B. 7. Batsford, 
4, High Holborn, W.C.) 

Two books on Stresses have recently been pub- 
lished, one of rather elemen character called 
The Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics, 
by Mr. Edward Hardy, « certificated teacher of 
building construction; and the other, of a some- 
what more advanced description, by Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, who is well known to architects as 
the author of several architectural text-books. 

In reading The Elementary Principles of 
Graphic Statics one cannot help recalling how 
many years have since Professor Abaca 
published his series of lectures on “ Strains and 
Stresses in Ironwork,” which probably was the 
first book of its kind to make unwilling students 
take some slight interest in this subject. That 
was written in the form of short chapters or 
lectures, with questions at the end of each lecture 
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bearing on the lesson the chapter contained. The 
little book under review is written in the same 
method of short chapters and questions to each 
chapter; but while the writer evidently understands 
his * he is not always able to im his 
knowledge to the student. No doubt his lectures 
are good, as any misgiving as to his meaning can 
be at once cleared up; but his writing is some- 
what involved, and not simple enough for a hurried 
student to understand—and students are always 
in a hurry—so that a young man is bardly likely 
to get the full benefit of the work, in spite of the 
many diagrams which completely illustrate the 
subject. Take, as an example, the followin 

sentence: ‘* The triangle of forces is most usefu 

in the solution of levers when the forces acting 
on them are not parallel." This careless mode 
of expression occasionally makes the ing un- 
pleasant ; but there is behind this an abo ce 
of matter useful to the student, who will be well 
repaid for the time spent on its perusal if he really 
wishes to grasp the subject ; and this is approached 
from such a different starting-point from that 
taken by Professor Adams that the two works 
really help the understanding of each other. 

Mr. Hardy's book begins with the simple study 
of graphic arithmetic. From that the author 
— is to describe what is meant by the terms 

‘orce and Moments and Reactions, and shows 
how to work graphically the calculations in con- 
nection with levers, and how to find the centre of 
— In the chapter on the centre of gravit 

tho explanation of what is known as Bow’s 
system of notation. Prior to Bow's time, no 
doubt there was a considerable amount of know- 
ledge of graphic statics; but he was the first to 
simplify the subject and bring it within the 
capacity of the — student by the system he 
adopted of lettering each angle or space formed 
by the external forces instead of lettering the 
extremity of each force; for instance, in the 

ram of a king truss roof, if the street were 

ed AB, A and B would not mean the two 
extremities of the street, but 4 would be the 


6 in the triangle bounded by the principal, 
tho street, and the ——— would be i 
space in triang un y the principal, 
the street, and the king post. This guve the 
corresponding impetus to this subject that the 
Arabic notation of numerals gave to mathematics 
when it replaced the old Roman or letter notation. 

This chapter the student shonld study tho- 
roughly, although unfortunately from the style of 
language he will have to real many portions 
several times over before he succeeds in mastering 
the context. The note as to tension in a string 
being the same if a force of 10 lbs, is pulling at 
one end or each end is useful, as students do not 
always realize this. Following on the relation of 
Bow's is the description of the parallelo- 
gram of forces, which is well written. 

oF 
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In this chapter there is a very useful and simple 
method for the calculation of retaining walls, of 
considerable use to architects, and the student 
should work out the example at the end of the 
pcs * short — of funicular 

lygons and reactions, and bending moments, we 
get a chapter on shearing or transverse strain 
treated graphically by bending moments—a more 

—— — na treatin ; the — —* 
y formula, o possibly not so ready for 
every-day use to the untrained mind. The last 
— on reciprocal diagrams, which are de- 
scribed in an interesting manner step by step, so 
that although this subject has been explained by 
many writers, not one has treated it more clearly. 
On the whole, the young man who wishes to 
———— do well to read this 
book, although it sadly wants re-editing to fill in 
the lacune and simplify the composition. 

The other work under review, Stresses and 
Thrusts, by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, is already in its 
third edition, proving that it supplies a want. It 
is one of his series of text-books for students’ use, 
and although treating on kindred subjects to 
Mr. Hardy's, the method of description is quite 
different, Mr. Middleton’s work appealing more 
to the reasoning faculties than to mere mechanical 
knowledge, and being accordingly of more use to 
the student who has passed the elementary stage. 
Stresses and Thrusts also atarts with an explans- 
tion of elementary —— and the learner 
having mastered these is informed fully and clearly 
about stresses in beams and , and ascertains 
how it is that the ordinary formula for beams in 


transverse strain is always Walle Mr. 


Middleton makes the constant for fir = 34 ewts. 
This value of c has been shown * Kirkaldy's 
experiments to be too high, and for ordinary 
timber ¢ had better be taken as from 2 to 2); the 
reason why it used to be given as 3} being that 
the small samples on which experiments were made 
in former days did not and could not possess the 
same defects as show themselves on actual beams 
some twelve or more feet long. He then proceeds 
to give the method of designing steel joists and 
framed girders, very useful to students, although 
not given so fully as in Adams's Constructional 
lronwork. In his chapter on columns and strats 
he refers to Gordon's formula as being as correct 
as any other. It is of course known that this 
formula was not written by Gordon, and it is 
doubtfal if it is as correct as some others; still, 
on the whole, it is perhaps the safest formula to 
use. This chapter is extremely interesting and of 
great use, showing the comparative advantages 
of different sections of metal. 

In the next chapter, on framed cantilevers, is a 
short description of Bow's system of notation, 
which is written in a very clear and interesting 
way, and is probably the most pleasing part of 
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the book, helped as it is by ample diagrams. 
* Roofs "* come next under consideration, and the 
diagrams illustrate their design in a comprehensive 
but not in an elementary manner, In his sketch 
of a collar roof he explains what is so often 
forgotten, that the collar is really in compression 
and not in tension, and accordingly quite distinct 
from a tie-beam, which is in pure tension. He 
states in the chapter on foundations that the safe 
load to put on stock brickwork in mortar is two 
tons to the foot; that is as far too low as his 
figure for clay is too high—viz. four tons to the 
foot. There is a short description of a factory 
chimney shaft, and there are short chapters on 
retaining walls and arches, with a few examina- 
tion questions at the end from the R.LB.A. 
Intermediate and Final Examinations, as also 
from the Admiralty Examination. This book is 
full of useful information, especially to the young 
man stud for examination ; but inasmuch as 
many of the subjects on which the author treats 
are necessarily, from the small size of the work, 
only slightly gone into, and as no particular 
method of procedure is consistently followed 
throughout, the general effect after perusal is 
somewhat disappointing. What is written, how- 
ever, is clear and well explained, as one expects 
in a work by Mr. Middleton ; but if s fresh edition 
is produced many of the chapters will bear amplify- 
ing, 80 as to connect them with what has pre- 
viously been explained and what follows, to 
avoid the book having the semblance of a series of 
short articles on sundry subjects. 
Lewis Sonomon. 


SCAFFOLDING 


Scaffolding: a treative on the design and erection of 
scaffolds, gantries, and stayings. By A. G. H. Thatcher. 
82. Lond. 1904. Price 63, B. T. Batsford, 04 High 
Holborn.) 

This work is — first ever written on 
this subject ; so that while it justifies Solomon's 
saying, “ Of the making of books there is no end," 
it seems to disprove his assertion that “ There is 
nothing new under the sun.” But, Solomon or 
no Solomon, this is a very good and acceptable 

k, and comes when it is wanted ; nor (in view 

of the recent Workmen's Compensation Acts) a 

day too soon. 

Few architects could construct a scaffolding 
properly by themselves. The work has been 
generally so well done by contractors as neither 


to need 
be allowed, has generally quite 
enough to think of, withont either noticing or 
understanding exactly how ropes are lashed and 
knotted round scaffold poles and ledgers. 
But may it not with equal truth be said that a 
great Admiral or General has more than enough 
to do without rummaging in stores of old rope 
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ends, or — canisters of preserved meat? 
Yet one of Lord Nelson's last orders, before 
receiving his death-wound at Trafalgar, was about 
& piece of rope ; and the great Napoleon, through 
neglecting to provide for such ‘‘trifles" as the 
feeding of his army, was forced to make that 
disastrous retreat from Moscow which ruined his 
career. If we may believe the reports from the seat 
of war, the lordly Generals and luckless Admirals 
of Russia have been as contemptuous as the per- 
severing and plodding little Japs have been 
cautiously careful with regard to every practical 
detail of commissariat equipment and outfit for 
the present campaign. 

In view of such warnings and examples—not to 
despise the day of things—the architect 
will sit wisely at Mr. Thatcher's feet, and learn, 
as this book so clearly and ably teaches, the art 
and science of building (by both northern and 
southern systems) scaffolding, derrick staging, 
—— travellers, shoring, hanging-stages, shear- 
egs, Indder-scaffolds, chimney and steeple staging, 
painters’ boats, alaters’ trusses, cranes, pulleys, 

, cordage, knots, hods, buckets, trestles, 
rows, chains, spikes, and the scores of other 
implements, tools, and “* wrinkles speeely, which 
are brought into requisition in order to give effect 
to the architect's designs. 

The book is replete with information on all 
these points ; and incorporates, with much that is 
familiar to practical building but fresh to litera- 
ture, & le chapter or two on strength of 
beams and posts, and on mechanical problems 
concerning centre of gravity, stability, wind- 
pressure, <0, &¢., which are, though trite, uite 

in this neatly compacted, and well ordered 
and indexed, useful little volume, deserving a 
place in every architect's library. 

Sunderland. Frank Caws. 


ARCHITECTURAL GLOSSARY. 
Handbook of Technical Terms wad in Architecture and 

— By Augustine C. Passmore, 80. Lond. 

1904, ice Ix. Gd. wet. (Scott, Greencood # Co., 

Ludgate Cirens.} 

In with the compiler of this glossary 
that — room for yet another, we cannot 
forget that the undertaking of the glossary which 
is to —— those we now have is a bold ven- 
ture, . from the nature of things, can be 
satisfactorily attempted but by the very few who 
have not only the faculty of using the luminous 
work, possible only to those whose knowledge is 
intimate, but who have also the power of con- 
densing such knowledge. : 

It is a comparatively easy thing to dofine 
seien * —— ——— is = ing elusive, 
nothing continuo to avoid our grasp— 
for this is — the customary language of 
science; but, as regards matters appertaining to 
Art, as regards words living in an atmosphere 
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historical or traditional, the case is different ; such 
can be glossed only by the scholar whose know- 
ledge of them is part of his own atmosphere or 


ry. 

Thus that section of the glossary having to do 
with building construction, fortification, mining, 
metallurgy, electricity, geology, and chemistry, 
&c. seems to be particularly exhaustive, even to 
the inclusion of such out-of-the-way words as 
crichtonite, davina, guerite, osmium, quink, &c., 
which, having but slight connection with architee- 
ture or building, yet are rightly included in any 
work which aims at completeness. 

While such evident care has been bestowed to 
inelude any word having a possible claim, we are 
sorry that among others the words Berkefelt 
filter, co-sfficient, expanded metal, felt, funicular 
polygon, gesso, graphic statics, loose box, radius 
of gyration, septic tank, solenoid, and sublet, &c., 
have escaped attention, and that mistakes should 
have been made in the spelling of many botanical 
names, The author has not always been success- 
ful with words bearing on architecture and the 
kindred arts; many of his explanations are mis- 
leading and seem to indicate an amateur's know- 
ledge of the subject; for instance, when “ Della 
Robbia ware” is described as an earthenware 
founded on terra cotta, so called after the reviver 
of the art,"’ it seams as if the author considered 
Mr, Harold Rathbone was in some way connec 
with the Della Robbia family ; again, clearstory 
windows are defined as “those that have no 
transom,” notwithstanding the many examples 
we have to the con ; wash-out and wash- 
down closets are under the same defini- 
tion, and waste pipes “either discharge their 
contents directly into the house drain or into the 
soil pipe "'—surely a double error. 

Some of the glosses are spoiled through the 
misnse of a single word, flying buttress being 
described as ‘‘an arched brace of masonry, &c."’"— 
to most readers the use of the word brace would 
suggest the idea of tension, an idea quite forei 
to the conception of a flying buttress ; 4 
martlet in heraldry, “a bird without logs or 
beak,” the use of the word bird here is inexact, 
for it is impossible to convert every bird into « 
martlet by any process of excision; another worl 
could be found which, if used in the definition, 
would have expressed the idea of a martlet more 
exactly. Criticism such as this would be cen- 
sorions, were it not that so many of the definitions 
could be improved by a more fastidious care in 
the choice of the right word. 

Few of the comments are seriously incorrect, 
but the author has fallen into a common error when 
he says that “ half the thickness of a party wall be- 
longs to the adjoining owner." Weare under the 
impression that no such thing exists as two halves 
of a party wall in different ownerships; the owners 
are partners of the whole party wall. 
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Perhaps the most difficult task the author has 
had was the construction of terse definitions of 
certain architectural styles and phases: to have 
written a page in defining the word Romanesque, 
for example, would have been comparativel easy, 
but to condense the explanation to about half ‘a 
dozen lines in a g . and yet to retain the 
leading ideas denoted by the word, is wellnigh an 
impossibility, It is here that the glossary is weak, 
peaks excusably ; for instance (giving the ex- 
planations verbatim and in full), “ Roman style 
of architecture—characterised by an arch with 
colunins attached tothe front.” * Latin style—in 
this style the arch is mounted upon columns.” 
“Revived classic Roman architecture is charac- 
terised by windows encased in diminutive Greek 
fronts ;"" “and Parisian "—this is our first intro- 
duction in this sense—“ js characterised by ont- 
standing coupled columns and a cut pediment,” 
snd 80 on. 

ve fear that such definitions can be of little 
use to anyone, 

A sense of proportion is lacking in the treatment 
of important words of this class. omens 
architecture, Venetian style of architecture, Gothic 
style, entablature, &c. are dismissed with four 
lines or less each, whereas the comparatively unim- 
portant word peat has twenty-four lines, rainwater 
sixteen, granulated cork paint fifteen, booster 
nineteen, &c. 

As an illustration of a gloss which is none ut 
all, let us consider the following; “ Wreath in 
heraldry, the part between the mantle and the 
crest, also called a torce.” As an explanation of 
wreath it is none; all we learn is that a wreath is 
**a part” and that its position is between a mantle 
and a crest—whatever they may be, as neither of 
those words is given in the ossary, for it must 
be remembered that if a g is to serve its 
purpose, it must be of use to the unlearned. We 
should have liked a few authoritative words on 
the cy use Of a wreath, which would have 
shown by implication the absurdity of the modern 
twisted sausage everywhere seen. 

It was 4 surprise to find that “taking in wash- 
ing” was defined ; this suggested that “ ghost 
and “ fake a perspective” might be included, but 
they were not. 

W. E. Verxox Cromrros. 








ALLIED SOCIETIES, 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY. 
Annual Meeting. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Manchester 


Society of Architects was held on the 28th April, 
when the Fortieth Annual Report of the Council 
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was submitted, together with the financial state- 
ment and reports of the standing committees. The 
aggregate nembership, the Report states, is 207 
—consisting of 108 Fellows, 51 Associates, and 
53 Students—as against 193 at the date of the 
last report. The Council records its reaolation in 
favour of the statutory registration of architects 
and urging the R.LB.A. Council to take steps to 
bring it about, Additions have been made to the 
Society's Articles of Association with a view to 
facilitating the alliance of neighbouring Societies 
of Architects to the Manchester Society. The 
Blackpool and Fylde Architectural Association 
have already been admitted under the new regu- 
lutions. Several appeals have been made to 
members snd other practising architects in the 
neighbourhood for subscriptions to the endow 
ment fund of the recently j rated Chair of 
Architecture at the Victoria University, Man- 
chester, but so far only £200 has been received, 
and the profession is reminded that the fund is 
still open. The Society is represented on the ad- 
visory committee of the School of Architecture by 

rd. W. Beaumont (¥.] and Mr. Paul Ogden 
M. The Education in Architecture Committee 
report that Mr. A. E. Corbett [4.} has in hand 
the preparation of a map of buildings of architec- 
tural interest in the neighbourhood. A first proof 
is shortly to be issued, and members are asked to 
revise any section with which they are acquainted : 
the map, it is hoped, may serve as a guide to the 
autijuary, and be a help to the architectural stn. 
dent in search of subjects for study. The follow- 
ing officers and Members of Council were elected :— 
President; Mr. J. W. Beaumont LF); Vice- 
Presidents : Messrs. W. A. Royle [ Fo, and John 
Eaton, ©.D. [F.) ; Hon. Seoretary and Treasurer : 
Mr. Paul Ogden [F.}; Assistant Hon. Seerelary : 
Mr. George Brown: Members of Couneil; Pro- 
fessor S. H. Ga a [4.), R.C.A,, Messrs, John 
Ely [F.), Edward. ewitt (J), Jesse Horsfall (#7), 
A-H. Mills [4], J. D, Monl [F.), Isaac Taylor, 
John H. Woodhouse Be P. 8. Worthington [A.), 
a 7 Corbett [4.), J. H. Gibbons (4.1, Godfrey 
es. 


THE ABERDEEN SOCIETY. 
Annual Meeting. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting was held on the 
Ist March 1904, when the Report of the Council 
was submitted and adopted. The membership of 
the Society stands at twenty-one. ‘The following 
are the office- and Council for 1904-05 ; — 
President: Mr. Arthur Clyne [7]; Vice-Presi- 
dent: Mr. Robert G. Wilson; Council « Messrs. 
Wm. Kelly, Harbourne Maclennan, G. Bennett 
Mitchell, James B. Nicol, George Watt; Hon. 
Secretaries : Messrs, A. H. L. Mackinnon A and 
John Rust. 
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ON THE PLANNING OF COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS. 


By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 


FELLOW AX NCAR OF HONVILEE O97 Calle POLLEOR, CAMBRIDGE 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th May r904. 


T is a bold action on my part to presume to speak on an architectural subject before 
this the leading Society of British Architects, even when I am fortified by the request 
of your President, and I must premise that I have neither the training nor experience 

to entitle me to speak with authority, which I do not pretend to do. 

The colleges which have come down to us from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were all built on much the same plan. A court or quadrangle was enclosed by buildings 
which contained a chapel, a hall, a library, kitchens, buttery, lodgings for the master 
or head, rooms for the fellows and their pupils, and an entrance gateway with a porter's 
lodge. The chapel was of course on the north or on the south side of the quadrangle, 
and the court was accordingly placed as nearly as possible cast and west, and was generally 
approximately a square. The buildings enclosing the college court were nowhere more than 
one room in width. Thus the chapel, the hall, the library, all had windows on two of their 
opposite sides, and this is true also of the principal parts of the kitchen, Xc., and of most of 
the rooms for the master and fellows. 

The advantages of the grouping of the various parts of a college round an enclosed eourt are 
obvious, providing as it does for security against thieves and undesirable strangers from without, 
for quiet retirement and seclusion within. Of late years, however, the additions to colleges 
have rarely taken the form of « completely enclosed court, and it is interesting to consider the 
reasons for this change in plan. The courts of colleges built in Cambridge before the sixteenth 
century were all small; they were all more or less rectangular, and their dimensions vary 
from 70 feet to 150 feet. The buildings enclosing these ancient courts were never more than 
two floors in height; probably one of the reasons for this was that in no college were there 
more than a very few fellows, 80 that there was no need for more rooms than were provided 
by the arrangement. Whether this was so or not, and whether the same reason was the 
cause of the limitation in the width of the buildings to one room only, it is certain that these 
two points, lowness and narrowness, are important points in the question as to the desirability 
of the plan of an enclosed court. 

To the lowness of the buildings is, I believe, in great measure due the beauty and feeling 
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of rest that seems to pervade these old courts. It is certainly true that there is something 
oppressive in a small court surrounded by high buildings. 

And in a large court it would seem that lowness of the enclosing buildings is in itself a 
cause of beauty. Let any one stand in the Great Court of Trinity College, Cambridge ; he 
at once feels what « beautiful court it is. And if he considers to what this beauty is due, he 
will see that it is not to any continuous decoration of the component parts; he will, I think, 
admit that it is due partly to the great size of the court (it measures about 300 feet by 275 feet), 
partly to the irregularity of the buildings, but chiefly to the quiet simplicity of the low ranges 
of college rooms which make up two of its sides, and which modestly permit the greater 
heights of the gates, of the chapel, and of the hall to assert themselves. In one corner is 
the modern building containing the Combination Room of three floors with large sash windows ; 
the effect of this building is fortunately lost in the vastness of the surroundings ; but let the 
spectator try to imagine the two ancient sides of the court to be replaced by these so-called 
improved Georgian buildings, and he will realise how much our ancient courts owe to the fact 
that their builders were content with a very simple facade and a height of two floors only. 
The recent example of Keble College, Oxford, illustrates this point. There a court of ample 
size is enclosed by lofty buildings of three floors, whose height is intensified by the level of 
the ground in the centre of the court being somewhat lower than at the sides, It will be 
obvious to an observer how much more beautiful the effect of the whole court would have been 
if the ranges of rooms could have been kept down to a height of two floors only, so as to allow 
the lofty heights of the chapel, the hall, and the entrance gateway to have broken up the line 
of the enclosing buildings. 

‘But there is still another reason for keeping down the height of buildings, at any rate 
on the south side of a court; in that the higher the building the more sunlight is cut off 
by it from the interior of the court. It may be for this reason that we generally find the 
chapel placed on the north side, as being of greater elevation than buildings containing sets 
of rooms. It is worthy of notice that when Dr. Caius enlarged Gonville Hall by building 
what is now called Caius Court in our college, he bounded his court on the south side by 
a wall broken only by the insertion therein of his beautiful Gate of Honour. Not only go, but, 
in the thirtieth of the new statutes which he gave to the college, he has expressly forbidden 
the erection of any building which shall completely enclose this court on the south side, “lest 
the air from being confined within 4 narrow space should become foul and so do harm to us 
and still more to Gonville’s College.” 

In contrast to the anxiety of Dr. Caius lest the free admission of sunlight and air into 
his court should at any time be interfered with, is the action of the trustees of the will of 
Dr. Whewell, late Master of Trinity, who died about forty years ago. The courts called Whe- 
well Courts, forming an addition to Trinity College, are two small courts, measuring one about 
50 feet by 40 feet and the other about 110 feet by 70 feet; they contain only sets of living 
rooms, and are enclosed on all sides by buildings of three and four floors. It seems strange that 
those responsible for the erection of these courts should have thought the free ciroulation of 
air and the admission of direct sunlight into rooms of so little importance. Quite recently 
an attempt has been made by greatly enlarging the windows to improve the appearance and 
lighten the gloominess of these rooms, with no doubt a certain amount of success. 

With regard to the planning of the arrangement of hall, chapel, master’s lodge, kitchens, 
c., it does not seem possible to say much generally, as 80 much depends on the circumstance 
of the site and on the requirements of a college. 

It may be noticed that the arrangement by which the buildings were in general only 
one room deep caused the kitchens, e., to be placed at one end of the hall; an arrangement 
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which has the advantage of keeping the odours of the cooking to some extent out of the hall. 
At the kitchen end of the hall it was customary to have a passage going right through the 
building and cut off from the hall by a screen with a gallery above. In modern times the 
passage has in many eases become a thoroughfare leading from the old court to newer courts’ 
beyond, with the consequent disadvantage that all the kitchen service now passes across the 
busy thoroughfare. The plan, adopted in several instances in the last century, of building 
the hall over the kitchen has an obvious advantage in economy of space, but it greatly favours 
the admission of the air from the kitchen into the hall, a drawback which certainly did not 
seem serious to Salvin, the architect of the new hall at Caius; for until about ten years 
ago the windows (which are on both sides of the hall) were arranged to open on one side 
of the hall only. The advent of the electric fan, however, enables us to a great extent to put 
an end to this difficulty. 

The position of the hall recently built at Girton College is obviously convenient. It is 
placed at some distance from the students’ rooms, and is approached by the students from two 
directions, through an enclosed passage or cloister opening into the hall on its south side, 
while the kitchens are placed in a separate building on the north side of the hall. It might 
perhaps be excusable to remark that the hall of Caius College, being above the kitchen, was 
provided with an oak boarded floor, instead of the stone or marble floor usual in a ground-floor 
building ; and that this has been foand useful (in a way which 1 fancy was not foreseen by the 
builders thereof) : it makes a capital floor for dancing on the occasion of the annual college ball 
in the May Term, and is much patronised by Fellows’ wives for children’s dances. 

Now I turn to the arrangement of the ranges of sets of rooms for Master, fellows, 
and students. In the olden time the Master simply had his one or two rooms in which he 
lived, a bachelor ; as were all inmates of colleges in those days. These rooms were generally 
between the hall (at the farther end of it from the kitehen) and the library. But in modern 
times the Master of a college requires a good house with all the offices and belongings of a 
modern residence. So that the lodges of our day are either curious and interesting con- 
glomerations of buildings gradually annexed or added by successive masters, or are brand-. 
new modern mansions built on detached sites in recent times ; to criticise them would be to 
criticise a series of houses built at various periods in the last three centuries. 

We come, therefore, to the fellows’ and students’ rooms. 

In the ancient buildings the accommodation provided for each fellow consisted, in 
general, of one large room. This room was enclosed by its sport-door which opened on to a 
staircase or passage, and in nearly all cases the depth of the room was the same as that of 
the building. Thus the rooms were lighted by windows on two opposite sides; the walls were 
generally panelled with wood; the floor was more or less roughly laid with oak slabs, and 
there was a large fireplace with a wide and open chimney, and an overhanging mantel above a 
flat hearthstone. In this one room a fellow or tutor would live with his two or three pupils. 
There might be in the recess between the chinmey and the outer walls, a small study in which 
the tutor worked by day, but at night the tutor and his pupils all slept in the large room. 
It should be noticed that these rooms were in some ways admirably adapted for a healthy 
abode for several inmates. The windows on opposite sides of the room provided means for a 
through current of air at any time. The fact that two opposite walls were outside walls 
ensured that sunlight should in every case be admitted at some time in the day, no matter 
what the aspect of the room. In the floors and walls were plenty of chinks and cracks through 
which air could get into and out of the room ; while the chimney was in section many times 
greater than the modern chimney, measuring, as it often does, only 9 inches by 9 inches. 
Any one who has lived as I have throughout the year in such a room knows that while it is 
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not easy to keep it warm when a cold wind is blowing outside, yet it is never stuffy, unless it 
is crowded by a large number of men. 

Thus it will be seen that the plan of the sets of chambers or men’s rooms in the ancient 
building was a very simple matter. The building was merely sliced up by the insertion of 
stacks of chimneys and wooden partitions, with staircases of one flight at the proper intervals. 
In colleges at the present day ranges of buildings containing living rooms have to be divided 
up into sets; each set containing at least one sitting-room, a bedroom, and a pantry, or gyp’s 
room. And when we remember that a very large number of these sets of rooms are required 
to be as economically and as conveniently arranged as possible, it will be seen that the problem 
of building additional college rooms is in these days somewhat more complex than formerly. 

There are a few points which should be borne in mind with respect to a «ct of rooms. It 
is usual that each set should be enclosed by a stout door called the oak or sport-door, and it 
must be remembered that the set is practically a small house or “ flat " (without kitchen and 
other offices), which is the home of its tenant, and ought to be suitable for habitation in 
health and in sickness. Therefore the following points should, if possible, be observed in all 
cases, (1) The sitting-room should have some sunlight ; (2) the bedroom should have not 
less than 100 sqnare feet of floor space ; it should have plenty of window space that can be 
opened, and a place for the bed out of the draught ; it should have a chimney and other 
means of ventilation; (3) There should be a possibility of providing for the passage of a 
current of fresh air through the rooms when the sport-door is closed; and for this purpose 
the windows of the sitting-room and bedroom should not all face the same way. 

This last requirement seems to be of very great importance, and it is one which is apt to 
be overlooked. As has been said, a set of rooms should be regarded ns a separate house ; it 
therefore ought to satisfy all the reasonable requirements of a house. In all building bye-laws 
of recent times great stress is laid upon the provision of air space both in the front and in the 
back of a domestic building; and for a very good reason. In order to change the air in a room 
quickly and effectually it is necessary that a through current of air should be set up in it. 
Of course if a fire is burning in a room, the chimney is a mechanical means of ventilation, and 
acts as a suction pump, taking out of a room a considerable quantity of air per minute, and 
consequently causing an equal quantity of different air to enter. This air enters from the 
windows, the door, the cracks in the floor boards, and through the walls; and if the air coming 
in is fresh the fire will mechanically keep the room well ventilated. It might be worth while 
to note here that we have the authority of Dr. Shaw, P.R.S., Director of the Meteorological 
Office, for the statement that a fire in an ordinary grate is a mechanical means of ventilation 
suflicient, roughly speaking, for four persons. But as in this country we do not keep fires 
burning all the year round, and we do not as yet, in ordinary circumstances, provide any other 
mechanical means of ventilation, the possibility of ventilating a house simply by the movement 
of the outside air becomes of vital importance. If we have a window open in ® room and 
there is no other opening in the room, such as a chimney or an open door, the wind, even if 
blowing outside directly at that window, will cause very little air to enter that room. A 
certain amount of disturbance will be set up in the air in the room (of the nature of a vortex 
motion) in the immediate neighbourhood of the window, but very little change will take place 
in the air in the room. That is to Say a single open window, and no other opening, is not an 
efficient means of ventilation, If there is a chimney in the room with an up or a down 
draught it will improve matters considerably ; but to ventilate by one open window only is 
like trying to get circulation, in a room crowded with guests at an “at home,” through one 
solitary door. There is no circulation, only disturbance, 

It seems, then, to be of great importance that every set of rooms should be provided with 
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adequate means for summer ventilation by arranging that the windows of sitting-room and 
bedroom should not ail look the xame way ; for it is then possible by opening windows looking 
to different points of the compass to set up a through draught. 

I proceed now to consider how the points which I have laid down as desirable in a set of 
rooms ¢an best be obtained, regard being had to economy of space and the convenience of 
service. 

Economy of space in nearly all cases demands that we shall have buildings of three floors 
and an attic, and the colleges nearly always ask that at least eight sets of rooms shall be 
provided on each staircase. One reason for this (besides economy of space) is that for con- 
venience of service it is an advantage to have them so arranged, because a scout or bedmaker 
can attend to at least eight sets. 

The question therefore arises, why not put four sets of rooms on each floor approached 
by one staircase? This would give, with two floors and an attic, either ten or twelve rooms to 
each staircase, and would economise frontage space, This arrangement, if a plan could be 
devised free from objections, would have many obvious advantages. It would seem, however, 
that this is not very easy. 

I know of only one instance in Oxford or Cambridge in which the arrangement of four 
sets of rooms on a floor has been adopted. I give a rough diagram of the plan. In it 
Aj» Ay 4g, 4, are the sitting-rooms; 8,, 8, B,, B, the bed- 
rooms; b is the scout’s hole or gyp-room. ‘The plan is 
open to the following objections: (1) It will be seen that 
when the sport-doors leading to the lobby, &, are shut, 
there is no possibility of a through ventilation of any one 
of the four sets of rooms, except through one of the others ; 
(2) C,, ©, Cy, ©, are passages which are without direct light 
or ventilation ; (3) the lobby, x, is badly lighted and badly 
ventilated. The particular building in question faces east 
and west, so that both the sitting-room and bedroom in 
each set gets some sun; it is obvious that if the buildings 
faced north and south, the north sets would have practically no sunlight in either 
room. 
Of these objections none are, | think, fatally serious except the first. No house, probably 
no flat (but I am not familiar with the byelaws concerning flats), would now be allowed by 
any byelaws to be built back to back with another house, and therefore I think that no set 
of college rooms should be allowed to be so built. So far as I know, no other solution of this 
problem has been suggested, and it may therefore be said to be best to have only two 
sets of rooms on a floor on each staircase. It follows from this that, in general, the 
sitting-room and bedroom windows will look in opposite directions and our building will have 
a front and a back, if we agree and call the front the elevation in which are the sitting-room 
windows. (It will be remembered that in ancient college buildings the living rooms had 
windows on two opposite sides, so that in those days there was no front and no back to the 
buildings. 

Can now give any answer to the question, What is the best typical arrangement of sets 
of college rooms? A great deal must, of course, depend on the site available, and a great deal 
on the aspect of that site. If we accept the rule that sitting-rooms must look into the 
“ court,” or what takes the place of a court, and are agreed that a sitting-room should have 
sunlight at some time in the day, it will follow that a range of college rooms must not be 
placed on the south side of a “ court.” 
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This result, although here arrived at for quite different reasons, fortunately agrees with 
the statute of Dr. Caius, viz. that a “court” should be open on the south. 

After a careful comparison of plans which have been alopted in recent times at both 
Oxford and Cambridge, it seems to me that the plan recently adopted, quite independently, 
by Mr. Champneys at New College, Oxford, and by Messrs..Aston Webb and Ingress Bell at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, is one of the best. 

The arrangement is here shown in figs. 2 and 8, giving a portion of the plans of St. 
Michael's court. This building faces south-west towards a narrow court. The staircase is on 
the north-east, and is approached from the court through a passage about four feet wide. 
On the ground floor on each side of this passage is a set of rooms, Of which the keeping rooms 
face south-west, the bedrooms north-east; the gvp-rooms also face north-east (a good aspect 
fora pantry). Again, when the sport-doors are shut, the opening of a window in sitting-room 
and bedroom, one on each side of the building, gives excellent ventilation; so that these 
rooms satisfy the hygienic conditions already laid down. The staircase is thoroughly well 
ventilated; with a window open on the staircase, air can blow right through the building 
from the entrance passage to this window. On the first floor, as the space over the entrance 
passage is available, we have the whole frontage to the south at our disposal for division 
between the two sitting-rooms. In the plan adopted at Caius College the space over this 
passage is all thrown into one room, making the rooms on each side of unequal size; at 
New College, Oxford, this space is divided equally between the two sitting-rooms. 

In fig. No. 4 is shown the arrangement adopted in the Tree Court at Caius College in 
the new buildings by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., in 1870. Fig. 5 shows the same space arranged 
in accordance with Messrs. Aston Webb and Bell’s plan in order that a comparison of the two 
may show their respective advantages. One objection to No. 4 is that the gyp-room opens 
directly on to the staircase landing and is not included within the sport-door. This was done 
in 1870 after careful consideration, and for the reason that it was originally proposed to pro- 
vide in each gyp-room a sink and waste for the use of the bedmaker. If this had been done 
it would have been obviously undesirable to put the gyp-room within the set of rooms, as there 
would then have been a direct communication with the drains close to the bedroom. It was 
subsequently decided not to provide a waste in the gyp-rooms, and by a slight alteration these 
rooms could have been included within the sport-door, an alteration which will probably 
some day be made. A more important objection is that the staircase has no independent 
through ventilation. This, again, is not a very vital objection. But the great advantage 
of Plan No, 5 over Plan No. 4 is that the first gives the whole of the front above the ground 
floor to the sitting-rooms, thus giving an opportunity of opening additional windows, and 
therefore providing additional sunlight and air for those rooms. 

The rule that a court set aside for sets of rooms only should have no buildings on its 
south side has been very generally observed in recent additions to colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge, so that these additions have usually taken the form of # straight line, or of an L, 
or ofa U. Now, assuming that it is wished that no sitting-room should face north, it is clear 
that a difficulty arises in the angles of the U and of the L; and this brings me to another point 
on which I should like to say something. 

It will be obvious to those examining the new buildings in Oxford and Cambridge that 
when the general plan of a building has been settled, it has been the custom in planning out 
the allotted space into sets of rooms to practically choose a certain arrangement and then 
repeat that arrangement on each staircase. It happened in the recent work at Caius College 
that a certain irregular site, covered by a row of houses of different sizes, had to be replaced 
(after pulling down the houses) by a college building containing sets of rooms, and it was 
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essential that practically the same cubic space should be occupied by the rooms as was then 
occupied by the houses. ‘The irregularity of the site was such that “uniformity of plan could 
only be attained by sacrifice of space. The college had therefore to determine how far 
irregularity of plan was objectionable. They had had experience of uniformity of plan in the 
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Waterhouse building in 1870, and after careful consideration they decided that in their 
opinion irregularity of plan was desirable rather than otherwise, and the architects were 
instructed to give as much variety in the size and shape (within certain limits) of the rooms as 
they conveniently could. Probably in this we are only following the fashion of the day; for 
in the plans which one sees nowadays of many country houses and town mansions, one cannot 
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help being struck by the irregularity of the plans, and by the variety of the size and shape 
of the rooms, The result in our new court at Caius is that hardly two sets of rooms, out of 
fifty, are exactly alike. 

The irregular site of St. Michael's Court is practically an L with an angle at the corner 
of about 120°. And it is the solution adopted by our architects of the problem of how to 
deal with the corner that seems to me instructive. The plan which 1 have advocated for a 
straight building is still kept, but the rooms, particularly the sitting-rooms, take a very 
unusual shape. The arrangement is shown in figs. 2 and 3. 

Here, then, seems a solution of the difficulty of how to deal with a corner of an Lor a 
U which, provided you do not exact the condition that all rooms shall be rectangular, avoids 
many objections. In order to illustrate the advantages of the arrangement, I have adapted 
it to the first floor of the building in the corner of the Tree Court of Caius College, in order 
that we may compare it with the existing arrangement. The two arrangements are shown in 
figs. 4and 5. The new plan [fig. 5] gives two sets of rooms, with sitting-rooms, each facing 
S.W., of very irregular shapes. The shape, however, seems to me to be not uncomfortable. 
It provides an ample staircase well ventilated, with good space for bedroom and gyp-room. 
The existing plan [fig. 4] provides two sets of rooms which in size and shape are excellent, bat 
one set has all its windows looking north. And as the building looks on to a narrow lane with 
high buildings on the opposite side, the rooms, notwithstanding their good size and shape, 
are not popular. The corresponding rooms on the ground floor are practically unsuitable for 
habitation, and are used as offices. The other set of rooms has windows all of which look 
in only one direction—viz. east; and they therefore transgress the rule laid down above. 
Fortunately, the street on this side is wider, and there is an opening in the opposite side of 
the street, so that these rooms do get a certain amount of sunlight. 

In comparing these two plans it must be remembered that with a clear site a consider- 
able amount of modification could be introduced in the proposed corner arrangement; but 
from our experience with the irregular rooms in St. Michael’s Court, it would seem that 
mere irregularity of shape is no detriment to a college room. The important points are : 
Is it comfortable? Has it sunlight? Is it airy ? 

The points which I have ventured to attempt to emphasise in the planning of college 
rooms are in the main three: (1) the desirability of having some sunlight in the sitting- 
room in all cases; (2) the importance of it being possible to set up a through current of air 
through every set of rooms independently of the staircase ; (8) the desirability of having a 
throngh current of air through the staircase itself. And I have given a plan of sets of rooms 
which provide all these advantages in rooms facing south or east or west. 

It is also suggested that the plan of an enclosed court is not suitable when the enclosing 
buildings are lofty, and if a court must be enclosed on the south, it would serve best that 
the hall or chapel or master's lodge, or any building other than one occupied by sets of rooms, 
should occupy the south side. 

The point which is here raised, as to the desirability of having windows in living rooms 
on more than one side, applies with equal or greater force to all rooms intended to be used as 
chapels, halls, lecture-rooms, laboratories, or class-rooms. It would seem that unless such 
rooms are provided with an efficient system of mechanical’ventilation in summer as well as 
in winter they should never be built without windows, or at least openings to the outer air on 
two opposite walls, 

Finally, I would venture to plead with Architects not to grudge a large share of attention 
to the use to which a proposed building is to be put. While the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge owe a great debt to great Architects of the past century and of the present day, 
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yet we have to lament many mistakes, Whether these mistakes were due in any particular 
case to the Architect, or to the committee entrusted with the duty of instructing the Architect, 
it is often not possible to say. But when we find an addition to a library with a very artistic 
and effective elevation, in which the windows are far too small for their purpose, and the 
ground-floor rooms are actually unfit for use on account of their dampness; when we see 
college rooms, with the sitting-rooms looking north, on a dusty and noisy street, instead of 
south, into a quiet and sunny court, presumably because the elevation towards the street 
suited that arrangement; when we have an ornamental building put up for the use of 
University Press, with windows so small that the building is practically useless; when we 
hear of a series of lecture rooms of costly and elaborate design so wanting in effective means 
of ventilation that they are described by those condemned to use them as pestilential; I think 
we may fairly appeal to Architects to first consider carefully the use to which a building is 
to be put before they design their facnde. 1 fancy I remember seeing a report of a speech by 
your President in which he advised Architects not to put all they knew into a facade; I would 
ask them to spare a large share of their genius and experience for the planning of the 
building. Surely the chief beauty of a building is that which arises out of its perfect adaptation 
to the nses for which it is designed; and often difficulties of site or arrangement suggest 
variety in treatment of the exterior which, springing as it does from the requirements of the 
plan, is & source of pleasure to all who are familiar with the convenience provided. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” But how cana building which is unsuitable for 
its purpose be a source of joy to those who have to use it? How can a college building which 
is not healthy and pleasant to live in be a source of satisfaction to the members of the college, 
even if the facade is in itself greatly admired? Is it not possible that the taste of the next 
generation may condemn that very facade ? and where then will be the beauty of the building ? 
Whereas a building eminently suited for its purpose must ipso facto be superior to the 
influences of time and taste; it has in itself the essence of beanty ; it is a source of satisfaction 
to all who use it, A building, to be a thing of real beauty, must be a joy, not only to the 
passer-by, but to those whose lives are spent within its walls. 


DISCUSSION. 
The President, Mr. Astox Wenn, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 





Mn, BASIL CHAMPNEYS, who rose at the 
invitation of the President, said it was but a 
short time since he had delivered himself on the 
same subject in that room.* He would, however, 
make n few remarks that had oceurred to him 
during the reading of Mr. Lock's very excellent 
and practical Paper. Of course the author had 
dwelt more upon the practical than upon the 
historical. The whole system of college rooms 
wis absolutely transformed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The old plan was 
that there shonld be one large room where a 








* The —— of Colleginte Buildings," Basil 
Champneys, B.A.; Jorunat. R.LB.A., Third Serion, Vol. > $n 
p. 205, 


Master of Arts and students slept together, and 
adjoining this, generally opening ont of it, were 
two small studies. Many of these survive in the 
old buildings at New College. When that was 
the case a very small college would accommodate 
& great many students, and sup that one 
of these sets took one master an possibly — 
half-a-dozen students, there would be, for the 
same building, accommodation for six times as 
many as when the time came for each student to 
have a separate pair of rooms, The adaptation 
usually was that the large room was taken to be 
the undergraduate's sitting-room, one of the small 
studies was taken to be his bedroom, and the 
other served for the — There were num- 
bers of college buildings surviving in Oxford in 
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which the old partitions remain exuctly as the 
were at the time they were built in the —5 
or fifteenth —— was —— the uses of the 
rooms that had altered, That, of course, 
affected both the question of height and of size. 
In the * days, when the — was put 
to so much larger purposes, they did not want to 
build upwards, and two floors were probably 
enough. In the later buildings for the most part 
were two floors and an attic. If the promoters of 
the present day—as he understood Mr. Lock to 
say— floors and an attic he very 
much it. He had rarely seen three 
—— au rot which = not looked to * 
together too high for collegiate purposes. He 
had so far been fortunate in persuading his clients 
never to go beyond the two floors and an attic, 
and he in the future he might be equally suc- 
cessful. He had dwelt on that point in his last 
Paper, and mentioned two or three buildings which 
did not satisfy him from the esthetic side; and of 
course there was this practical side, that college 
servants felt the wear and tear of the stairs very 
considerably. Only the other day, the Bursar of 
one of the colleges for whom he prepared certain 
plans, impressed upon him the necessity of making 
the stairs not only easy in themselves, but taking 
off the wear ana tear by putting down lead or 
something of that kind, because the servants were 
constantly complaining of the staircase. With 
to the size of quadrangles, he heartily 
agreed with Mr. Lock that if they could possibly 
leave the south side open, closed by a railing, 
or what not, it was an enormous advantage 
to the whole building. They could not alwa, 
secure that the sitting-rooms in a college should 
have a south aspect, but wherever it was possible 
it ought to be done. He thoroughly agreed with 
the idea of through ventilation where it could be 
obtained, and this involved the moot point 
whether there should be a door from the sitting- 
room to the bedroom; and, of course, settled the 
eras favour of the door. With regard to the 
’ Court at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he felt with Mr. — a size = the 
nadrangle was absolutely insufficient. He was 
* of the first occupants of a set of these 
rooms when they were built, but fortunately he 
—— on rooms which looked out into All 
ts’ Passage, and so got plenty of light and 
air; but some of his friends, who looked into the 
—— had since met with various —— 
5 Sg hether dene bed the —— of ne 
nadrangle or not he could not say. However, 
fad an airy and well-lit room and had survived. 
Some very curious and interesting things k 
come to light about the kind of way in which 
college rooms were used by the masters of the 
He had lately had an instance of a 
warden of the last century who used, whenever 
the Fellows went down for the Long Vacation, to 
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burrow into their rooms, and when they came 
back they found no rooms to receive them: 
had been absorbed into the master's lodge. Nearly 
a whole side of the quadrangle had been so incor- 
porated, and the poor Fellows were left to whistle 
for their accommodation. A question of con- 
siderable importance, which Mr. Lock had only 
touched upon indirectly, was whether fireplaces 
should be considered to be a necessity in bed- 
rooms. He, personally, had no geeat belief in 
the ventilating power of fireplaces when there 
were no fires in them. They were as apt to work 
downwards as upwards, and when they worked down- 
wards they introduced a sooty sort of atmosphere 
into the room, which was apt to do rather more 
harm than good. In his experience the fireplaces 
in the college bedrooms had very rarely beon used. 
Nowadays they were not so dependent on windows 
as they used to be; they had various means of 
obtaining ventilation which were not known to 
their ancestors; Tobin ventilators had great ad- 
vantages, andl were exceedingly useful things to 
introduce into rooms. There was a rather larger 
uestion he wanted to mention as a possible new 
eparture. In the first place, as to gyp-rooms, as 
they called them at Cambridge, or scouts’ holes, 
as they were called at Oxford: it had been the 
tendency lately at Oxford to make one fair-sized 
room answer for a whole staircase. It had been 
found very useful to have a somewhat large gyp- 
room or scout’s hole containing a gus, or some 
other, stove, £0 that they could get hot water at 
any time without having to oppress themselves 
with afire. As to coal-stores, if they were planning 
rather close, and had not many spare spaces, it 
was a little difficult to get stowage for each under- 
graduate’s coal. Of course, there were various 
were of meeting that--each man could have his 
little coal store in the basement, and the servant 
could bring it up; but that meant a good deal of 
labour, it would be better to get the man who 
brought in the coal to put it where it would be 
handy. ing in the presence of a Bursar, he 
spoke with great diffidence ; but it might probably 
be that in many colleges there would be a regular 
tate chargeable for coals, that there would be a 
common store, and that it would not be necessary 
to assign to every man his exact little quantity of 
coals. On the whole he was inclined to think that 
the individual coal-bins, orat any rate the individual 
supply of coals to each undergraduate, might be 
simplified. Baths he found were more and more 
n . It would, he thought, be easy to supply, 
for a set of co rooms with so many staircases 
together, a number of baths which might be used 
by roster, or in some other way. They would be 
u most desirable adjunct. The principal point of 
all was the staircase —— ps had lately 
had to meet the pro getting the largest 
possible number of rooms into a very limited 
space, and he found that he could get this far 
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better by making the staircase oxternal to the 
main block, and of the spiral type. Looking at 
the plans on the walls it would be seen that, to 
use an American phrase, the staircase cut a big 
chunk out of the building. If it could be pro- 
jected, the opportunity would be afforded of a 
picturesque feature, and, in addition, the general 

ogram of the building would be relieved 
of any diminution by the staircase He had not 
done this yet ; he was going to do it for the first 
time, and perhaps a year or two hence he would 
be able to tell better how it worked out, and how 
it suited in actual use. He found that with 
very limited space he was able to save on one 
side of an open quadrangle 11 feet and on the 
other side 22 feet by adopting this plan, and as 
the space was excessively valuable, it seemed that 
there were at least advantages in it. Whether 
where there was ample space and money this 
was the better method he was not prepared to 
say, but he did not see at present that there were 
any necessary disadvantages attending the plan. 
However, be spoke as a person about to embark 
on an experiment, and with the diffidence which 
was becoming to people in such # position. 

Mr. EDWARD 5, PRIOR, M.A., expressed the 
extreme pleasure it had been to him to come to tho 
meeting, and for many reasons. First, Mr. Lock 
Was an old friend of his, and it was always a plea- 
sure to hear him speak ; secondly, it was always a 

leasure to hear an — speak upon a subject he 
ew thoroughly. Mr, Lock been manag. 
ing a college for some considerable number of 
years, and knew exactly what a college was, what 
a e needed, and what a college was used for. 
That led him to mention the third reason of his 
pleasure, which was probably that of all of them— 
viz. that they as architects had heard that evening 
a lay speaker, somebody outside their own parti- 
cular view. It was not only healthy, but, with 
regard to architecture, it was very necessary for 
them every now and then to consider that there 
was another view outside their own as architecta. 
He remembered at the Congress of Architects 
held some years “go the subject under discussion 
drifted into the function of architects, and a 
speaker eloquently, and at great length, put for- 
ward how the architect was the all and every- 
thing ; he was the beginning and end of practically 
every function of ern life, He thought at the 


‘time that that was going a trifle beyond what was 


the case ; in fact it seemed to him that aftor all the 
other side was perhaps rather truer, that the user 
was the all in ms) that the architect came in 
as a subsidiary to the user—that he, in fact, deter- 
wined rather the way in which the thing was to 
be done than wl at was to be done ; he contributed 
the imagination necessary to put the user's in- 
telligence to the purpose for which it was intended 
Mr, Lock had well rabbed that into them. As 
regards the history of the matter, he supposed 


the earliest collegiate buildings in the British Isles 
were the collection of hermits’ cells, which eon. 
sisted of a bell-shaped chamber with a seat on one 
side, in which the occupant passed his days sitting 
in the sun. From that collection of hermits’ 
cells the building of colleges had gone on, step 
by step, until they came to their present position. 

he Middle Ages went a long way in the 
Chartreux. At Mount Grace considerable pro: 
gress had boen made towards a very excellent 
collegiate building. The fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries had all 
developed it, while now at the end of the nine- 
teenth the collegiate building was shifting its 
— and was really becoming « collection of 
ats. There were two or three tendencies in that 
direction which Mr. Lock had hrought out; in the 
first place he had shown us quite truly that the 
enclosed court was no longer the best for a college 
building, but that cne side of it should be open 
towards the south. Thus practically they were 
getting into the planning of flats. Another evo- 
ution Mr. Champneys had mentioned, that of the 
common gyp-room with a stove in it. This was 
a drifting away from the collegiate arrangement of 
old times ; they were reaching a new era. What 
he wanted to observe was that if that were so, 
if the college was necessarily drifting into some- 
thing else, why should they go back to any time, 
however picturesqae, just to take the style of 
that time and call it collegiate"? To do this 
was of necessity to make their new college bnild- 
ings in forms which no longer fitted their require- 
ments. In modern college buildings there was 
always this t difference from the old: the old 
had a ve space about it, there was a certain 
distance between its windows, and a certain 
breadth of wall; the new, having to meet new 
requirements, if it still aped those windows and 
tried to produce the effects of style, made a mess 
of it with different proportions and different sizes. 
The older collegiate styles were no longer of use 
in college buildings; “the buildings should be 
erected in the forms that grew from the uses to 
which they were to be devo 

Tax SECRETARY (Me. W. J. LOCKE, 
B.A.Cantab.), referring to the common room, 
asked the author of the Paper how the ker 
managed to separate the effects of the men on 
her landing or staircase. His rooms at Cam- 
bridge wore arranged in this way: you entered 
from the oak into the sitting-room, which led 
into the bedroom, and that again into tho gyp· 
room. His gyp-room he used as a bath-room, 
and he used the gyp-room of another man on the 
same landing which opened immediately on to 
his oak. Consequently their butter, cheese, eggs, 
beer, coals, and wood were all mixed inextricabl ; 
one never knew which was his and which was the 
—— man’s, and the bedmaker could not tell 

er. 
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Tux Rev. J. B. LOCK, replying to the Secretary, 
—* ge when the —— St. Melaelꝰs 
urt, he went to Oxford for the purpose of going 
over the new buildi — ti thane 
fifty years. In Mr, ey’s beautiful building at 
Magdalen, he met a scout on tho staircase taking 
from some rooms a tray of things down to his 
room below. He asked the scout if he would 
fer to have a sink and wash-up place on each 
ing, or whether he prefe to take every- 
thing down to his own room? The scout replied 
that he much preferred to take them down to his 
own room. The result of this hint and of further 
enquiries was that in St. Michael's Court, which 
was a building of five floors, there was at the 
bottom of the staircase a little room in which 
there was a sink and a range, so that the bed- 
maker had a fire all the year round—a great 
advantage, they an for her health. In 
addition to this, in each set of rooms there was a 
gyp-room or small pantry which was intended as 
a storage place for the various provisions and 
beverages which the undergraduate liked to kee 
to himself. Mr. Champneys' remarks show 
that he had thought good deal about the minor 
dotails connected with the planning of college 
rooms. He spoke of the hard work it was for 
the bedmaker to go upstairs. The architects of 
St. Michael's Court suggested that they should 
have wooden treads to their stairs, as quiet and 
comfortable in use; the bedmakers thoroughly 
appreciated the advantage of not having to go up 
down stone stairs. As they wore going into 
details, he might mention that the bedmakers no 
had to carry their water up and down 
stairs; the water was provided by taps upstairs, 
and there was a waste on —— * 
not say, properly arranged. With regard to the 
doors Mh dco the — and sitting-rooms, 
from his point of view they were not necessary for 
ventilation because the two doors from sitting- 
room and bedroom into the lobby were so close 
ther. Moreover, in order to secure & free cir- 
culation of air, they had in all cases put an open- 
ing with a hit-or-miss shutter over both these 
doors; the hit-or-miss was peasy ie Open 
which was the best way. Besides this they had 
in the bedrooms a separate ventilator, a yentilat- 
ing flue carried to the top of the building, from 
which there was an opening into every bedroom 
near the ceiling, Thefireplaces,which were seldom 
used, provided an opening near the floor ; thas there 
was an opening at the floor and at the ceiling in 
every bedroom, The architects planned — 
to have a hit-or-miss in those openings in the bed- 
rooms, but he took the responsibility of leaving 
them ont, as there seemed to be no circumstance 
under which they ought to be closed. That 
arrangement of ventilator and fireplace seemed to 
be good, because there cireulation of air would 
easily be set np in a room with openings at the 
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ceiling and at the ficor. They had solved the 
prensa of coals with great care. The architects 

planned an extremely ingenious arrangement. 
There was an ornamental oak front in the stuir- 
case, and in it there was a ledge of the ordinary 
kind meant for els; the shelf of the ledge 
opened and disclosed a coal-box into which two 
hundredweight of coal could be put; a man had 
only to open the door of his -room and he 
found his coals ready to hand. © problem was 
to find the least size of the coal-box in which 
the coals would always fall down to the floor 
without jamming; the clerk of works had had 
five different coal-boxes made before he hiton the 
right size. This arrangement avoided the neces- 
sity of the bed-maker carrying the coals upstairs, 
and had besides other advantages, The question of 
baths was a very pressing one. In St. Michael's 
Court they had arranged a place forthem in the base- 
ment, and there was a committee just appointed 
to consider how they should be carried out. The 
solution, he thought, would be to have two or 


three shower-baths with -rooms, a8 they 
had in the public sehools. 
Mr. A. W. 8. CROSS, M.A. Cantab. [7.), said 


he rose with considerable pleasure to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lock for the ve 
able and practical Paper he had been kind — 
to give them. Most of them would remember 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s description of college dons, a 
description based, —— on Mr, Rhodes’s 
experience of the dons at his own University; 
but gentlemen in that room who had had deal- 
ings with the University authorities at —— 
knew well that the chüracteristies to which Mr. 
Rhodes referred could not justly be applied to the 
large majority of members of governing body 
of Cambridge University. In their visitor of the 
** they were honoured by the ce not 
only of a scholar, and the author of a series of 
educational mathematical works which had mate- 
rially assisted to lighten the burden of many an 
unfortunate undergraduate in his struggles with 
the inevitable and to him highly unnecessary 
examinations, which in —— embittered his 
University career, but they had also the pleasure 
of meeting a gentleman to whom the members of 
his own college were under a great debt of grati- 
tude for the very able and successful manner in 
which he had administered its finances for so 
many years past, In other words Mr. Lock, in 
addition to his yaried accomplishments, was an 
excellent man of business. He had, too, shown 
them that evening that had he directed his atten- 
tion to architecture he could scarcely have failed 
to attain high rank in one or more of its branches. 
He recently had the pleasure, under Mr, Lock's 
idance, of —— beautiful new build- 
gs with which the ident had enriched the 
ancient University and town of Cambridge, and 
the keen interest which Mr. Lock evinced in every 
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detail of the internal arrangements of the structure 
made one wish that the general public would take 
a similar keen interest in and show as great an 
appreciation of the architect's labour and thought. 
 H.G. IBBERSON [F)), in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said that over the entrance gateway 
to the building in Rose Crescent, Cambridge, which 
had been referred to, there was some exceedingly 
beautiful carving, and in that carving were the 
figures of two little nude boys. He believed there 
was some discuasion at Cambridge as to whom those 
little boys represented, and the final opinion was 
that they represented Dr. Gonville and Dr. Cains 
as “children in finance,” a reference, of course, 
to the remarks by Mr. Rhodes d propos of Uni- 
versity authorities in their business relations, He 
felt with the last speaker that they had a Uni- 
versity professor with them that evening whose 
penetical side had been shown, not only in finance 
as a college bursar, but also in building. But one 
had also a glimpse during his remarks of an 
artistic as well as a practical side, although re- 
, and possibly not acknowledged : in deal- 
ing with those old courts there were certain refer- 
ences to the low reposefulness of the buildings 
which, although slight, were very feeling. That 
led him to make one reference to a suggestion 
that staircases should project into the court rather 
than be placed in the building It ovcurred to 
him that such an arrangement would disturb the 
repose of the facade, and make the circulation of 
air in the court less satisfactory. 

Tue PRESIDENT said they had had a most 
instructive evening, and were very mach indebted 
to Mr. Lock. Mr. T. G. Jackson, who had had 
#0 much experience of buildings of this class, had 
written to say that he should have liked to be 
present, but, as many of them knew, he had been 

; and though he was now better he was not yet 
able to come out at night. They all appeared’ to 
agree with Mr. Lock that the heights of buildings 
round courts should not exceed two stories and an 
attic, He could only regret that in the icular 
case with which Mr. Lock was concerned he fixed 
the height at three floors and un attic. That only 
showed the difficulty of eurrying out in practice 
the principles one held in theory. With regard 
to another point of Mr, Lock’s, the quadrangle 
surrounded on three sides and open on the south, 
he ventured to think that even was not quite 
sufficient to secure the through draught which he 
very properly wus anxious to secure. As he 
pointed out, if there was a window only at one 
end of the staircase, one would not get a through 
dranght; andso, with aconsiderable quad opena 
on the south, one could not get a draught chedagh 
it. In the Isle of Wight, in @ very exposed posi- 
tion, he knew a sort of summer-house enclosed 
three sides, in which one might sit facing the wind 
and not feel the wind at all. The space in which 
one sat was so full of air that the wind vould not 


disturb it, There was, too, the well-known 
example of driving in a hansom cab where, if 
there is much wind, the doors would often fly open 
from the pressure exerted by the air in the cab. 
The only way to get cross-ventilation through tho 
quad is to have the angles open also, anil this 
avoid the difficult angles which Mr. Lock had 
pointed out. A well-known example of that was 
the quad of St. Bartholomew's ospital, Smith. 
field, which had remained for a ea many years 
longer than it would have done if the ane had 
not been open, and so although the of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital were side b side, and back 
to back, still the circulation throug the quad had 
been secured by the open angles, and health had 
been maintained under it. As to the gyp-rooms, 
unfortunately neither Mr. Bell nor himself had 
the advantage of being University mon, and they 
had to some extent to find these thingsout. They 
were rather surprised when they came to close 
quarters with it to find that, —— there were 
gyp-rooms, the had practi been given 
up—at any rate in Cambridge; he believed now 
they were called “bedders.” For these bedders 
(there Was one to & staircase apparently) one good 
room down below, with a little pantry attached 
to each floor, seemed to be the best arraugement 
at the present time. As to the aspect, every one 
would agree that a single room in which a young 
man had to live a good many hours a day ought to 
have some sun in it, Pembroke College, those 
very beautiful buildings by Sir Gilbert Scott, he 
happened to know very well. Its sitting-rooms 
faced a rond and faced the north, und phat was 
the only thing in those beautiful buildings one 
had to find fault with. On the staircase it seemed 
all bright and sunny, but entering the room one 
experienced « cold, depressed feeling directly. 
With regard to the details of gYp-rooms, 
boxes, and so on, all these ingenious contriy- 
ances were absolutely Mr. Lock’s, and if every- 
body had his duo, certainly Mr. Lock’s name 
should be on that plan as well as the architect's. 
He settled the general disposition of the rooms, 
aud all the other details. He (the President) 
entirely agreed with Mr. Prior that the architect's 
business was not entirel to override his client, 
but to work with him. All reasonable architects 
were ouly too glad to get the su ions of those 
who were going to use the buildi and who 
oe very often know their requirements better 


extremely well. There were other details he 
wished be had gone a little further into. At a 
modern college there ought to be baths. He 
thought so then, and impressed it upon the 
authorities, and he was glad to hear there would 
be baths later on. He also thought hot-water 
should be laid on to each floor. Why it should 
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still be cooked in kettles to the great danger of 
the undergraduates and the buildings generally 
he could not conceive. There were also certain 
sanitary annexes which he did not think should be 
absolutely abolished from even University build- 
ings. There was one point touched on in the Paper 
he should like to say a word about. Mr. Lock in 
his concluding observations was rather severe on 
architects when he begged them not to think only 


‘of the outside of the buildings, and he ascribed to 


him (the President) a remark counselling archi- 
tects not to put all they knew into the . 
He no doubt said such a thing, but he did not 


remember making that remark. It was, how- 
éver, a curious thing that the public should still 
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CHRONICLE. 
"Board of Architectural Education. 

The Council haye appointed a Committee that 
will be constituted as a Board of Education, to 
whom it shall be a reference, with a view to the 
consideration of the various schemes of Architec- 
tural Education throughout the United Kin 


to draw up and submit to the Council a uniform 
scheme of Architectural Education, and to ap- 
proach the recognised institutions of architectural 


training with a view to its general adoption. _ 
the Board is to have full power to conduct its 
own negotiations for the purposes of the above 
Report, but shall not, without _ Resolution 
of the Council, involve the tute in any 
expenditure. The Board ia composed of Members 
Advisory Members. , ‘ 

The Members are 16 representative architects, 
of whom at least 10 are to be members of the 
Institute. Of these architects three are to be 
selected by the Council, and are to include its 
President, Two —— — of the Institute) 
are to be selected by the Committee of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and are to include its Presi- 
dent. The remaining 11 are to be ted in 
the first place by the Council and afterwards co- 
opted by the Board. 
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think that architects thonght only of the front, 
anid took no trouble about the inside at all. The 
peculiar thing was that most architects would say 
that the tendency of architects at the present day 
was to think a little too much of the inside and 
less of the front. He was quite sure that the 
development of plan in these days has grown 
more rapidly than the development of character 
in the architectural work —— carrying ont. 
He hoped Mr. Lock would take it from them that 
architects did think of the inside, and that they 
quite agreed with him that a building to be worthy 
must be fitted for the purposes for which it was 
to be used. They were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Loek for his Paper. 


The Advisory Members are to be representa- 
tives of the Royal Academy, University of London, 
University College, King’s College, the Board of 
Education, the Architectural Schools of Liverpool 
and Manchester Universities, and of Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, Edinburgh, Dublin, Cardiff, and of such 
others as may afterwards be determined by the 
Board. 
Board of Professional Defence. 

The President, at the General Meeting last 
Monday, announced that the Council, after very 
careful consideration, and after the matter had 
been reported — a Committee, had decided 
to establish a of Professional Defence. 
The work of the Board would be to consider any 
case submitted to it by a member of the Institute, 
and report to the Council whether it would be in 
the interests of the profession generally for the In- 
stitute to support the member. The would 
have authority from the Council to take solicitor’s 
or counsel's opinion on any case to enable it to 
report. In France, continued the President, archi- 
tects had long possessed such a Board, and it was 
considered that architects in this country should 
have something of the same kind. The Council 
had only decided the matter that afternoon, and 
in due course there would appear in the Jounnan 
particulars of the formation of the Committee, 
and the conditions under which members of the 
Institute would be able to apply to it for legal 
assistance, 


The following letters haye been handed in for 
publication :-— 
64, Cross Street, Manchester, 4th May 1904, 
W. J. Locke, Esq.— 
Dran Srm—lI have recently received « letter 
from Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, of 25, Bedford Row. 


London, respecting the R.LB.A. Election. 
His letter asked if I was in favour of the 
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Registration and Statutory Qualification of Archi- 
tects, and asked me if I desired to have my name 
included upon a certain list of candidates for 
election, would I sign an enclosed form. I have 
not signed the form, because I think such action 
as they are proposing to take does not agree with 
my ideas of what should be done. I dictated a 
letter to Mr. Scott, copy of which I enclose here- 
with. I send this to you so that im ‘ position in the 
matter may be quite clear, I dicts to sign Mr, 
Gillbee Scott's cireular whether the result is that I 
remain on the Council or whether I do not. 

T also send you a copy of my letter to Mr. Scott 
sent on 4th May (to-day).—Yours faithfully, 

Cras. Hearncore. 


(Copy.) 

W. G, Scott, Esq.— 3rd May 1904. 

Deak Sit,—Replying to your letterof 28th April, 
Tam an ardent supporter of the principle of com- 
pulsory examination prior to a man being qualified 
to practise as an architect. This is at present 
called “ Registration.” Iam distinctly in favour 
of the Statutory Qualification of Architects. But 
whilst reiterating this, and acting in the Council 
to the best of my ability to carry the proposal 
into effect, I do not consider the action of the 
inde a “ ee: —— of which you 
are the Hono Hecretary, is such astostrengt 
our hands 3 te —— are shaky hen 
bers of that Institute Council whose abilities 
have deservedly gained them their eminent posi- 
tions as architects, whose opinions are known to 
have recently been strongly opposed to the Regis- 
trationists, but who have given patient, careful, 


and unbiassed attention to our opposite views, 
and have with us in the advisability of 
something being done to improve the atatus of 
architects. 


Council, as you know, was d by the addi- 
tion of representatives from every Allied Society. 
At the very full meeting of this augmented 
Council-Committee, the subject was treated by 
every side in a liberal, business-like, level-headed 
manner, and many presumed differences seemed 
to vanish on being touched. It will be a thousand 
oo if an ———— —— to force 
the pace. Asa Registrationist I deprecate your 
suggestion, The work done already by the Sie 
sent men is excellent. If sctual Registration be 
not the immediate outcome it is already assured 
that the status of the profession will much 
raised in the early fature. 

I fully appreciate the motif of your Committee, 
and know you have only the best interests of the 
profession at heart. You consider your pro 
* — * the —— to — It is 
in this to disagree 1 you. Ifsu - 
cedure be carried through it will result in splitting 
the profession into two hostile camps, disadvan- 


To fully discuss this —— matter the 
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tageous to any idea of “ improved status” or any- 
thing else worth having. I ask you, in all sincerity, 
to reconsider this proposal, and to give the present 
Council-Committee at least the credit for earnest, 
thoughtful, honourable consideration of a very 
difficult subject. 

Tam personally unable to go further with you 
than indicated in this letter, and beg to remain, 
yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Cuas. Hearacore 


(Copy.) 
W. G. Scott, Esg.— 4th May 1904, 
Dean Stz,—I wrote to you, undor date Srd May, 
my views — the R.LB.A. Council ond 
Registration. This letter you will have received 
* ay. Yesterday, 8rd May, you wired to me as 
ows :— 


“Will name you as —** of Registration 
unless you wire contrary,—Scorr.” 

I was out of town yesterday and did not per- 
sonally see that telegram until this morning, 
4th May. The telegram was opened at my office 
in my absence, and the following answer was sent 
to you in my name;—*TI support istration, 
but prefer that the matter be dealt with y Conneil 

ne, Letter follows.—Hearnoorn.” 

—3 personally saw that answer this morn 
ing, and it is perfectly correct as far as it goes, 
but so that sherk aba bs a0 misun i 
upon this matter, I wish it to be eyed under- 
stood by you and your Committee that lam not 
& party to eer sending out the list of candidates 
— and I decline to sign your circular. I 
consider the Council are doing their very best in 
this matter, and that your action is most inadvis- 
able, for reasons stated i in my letter of 8rd May.— 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Cuas. Hearneore. 


Obituary. 

At the meeting last Monday the decease was 
announced of Norman Michael Brown, of Newport, 
——— elected — —— * the —— 
design for the proposed nical Institute 
Newport; Francis William Tasker, elected Associate 
1874, Fellow 1908; George Henry Birch, elected 
Associate 1876, and recently retired. 

The Hox. Srenmrany (Mr. Alex. Graham, 
F.S.A.), in making the above announcement, ob- 
served that Mr. Tasker was recognised by all not 
only as a very estimable man, but as a sory good 
— works generally were well known 
to architects, and his so regent election as a 
Fellow made them regret the more the Joss to 
their ranks of one who gave promise of attain- 
ing the highest distinction in his art. George 
Henry Birch, F.S.A., who died on the 1th 
May at the of sixty-two, had been Curator 
of Sir John ‘s Museum in Lincoln's Inn 
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Fields since 1894, having succeeded the late Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth. The son of the late Dr. Samuel 
Birch, the distinguished Egyptologist of the 
British Museum, he was born in 1842, and was 
articled to Mr Charles Gray, architect, in 1858, 
being smeeiewnt with Sir M. Digby Wyatt and 
Mr, Ewan Christian. He became President of the 
Architectural Association in 1875, and was the 
hon. secre of the London and Middlesex 
Archwological Society from 1877 to 1883. Mr. 
Birch designed the Old London Street in the Health 
Exhibition, and was Cantor Lecturer to the Society 
of Arts in 1883, and vice-president of the St. 
Paul's Ecclesiological Society. He published The 
Old House in Lime Street, City, and The Churches 
of London in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, He took a deep interest in the anti- 
quities of the metropolis, and formed a valuable 
collection of London prints and drawings. Mr. 
Birch, Mr. Graham said, was a diligent student of 
architecture all his life, and nobody who had 
ever held that important and desirable post of 
Curator of the Soane Museum could have fulfilled 
the duties in a more excellent way than Mr. Birch. 
The Trustees would have great difficulty in findi 

& man equal in all respects to their late lamen 
colleague. 

Tar Parsmpent said that Mr. Tasker and 
Mr. Birch were very old friends of his and 
of many other architects in that room and 
elsewhere. Mr. Tasker was a member of the 
Architectaral Association. He was a man of 
singularly outspoken and determined views, both 
on art and on other matters. In the days when 
they were together at the Association Class of 
Design they used to criticise each other's works 
very candidly. From Mr. Tasker perhaps they 
heard the most candid criticism of all; he was a 
man who always * his mind, which is what 
Englishmen hike; ut he spoke it without ay 
bitterness, and left no ill-feeling behind. 
was @ Catholic, and was fortunate in being the 
nephew of Miss Tasker, a most benevolent member 
of that Church, and this relationship secured to 
him early in life many important commissions. 
One of the earliest was the College in St. Charles" 
Square at Notting Hill, and when Miss ‘Tasker 
died he had given such proof of his ability that to 
the end of his life he always had sufficient work 
from the Church to which he belonged. He him- 
self always looked upon Mr, Tasker as an archi- 
tect of remarkable ability, as one capable of build- 
ing a cathedral had the —— ever come to 
him. He hoped his son, whom he knew very well, 
would be able to succeed him, George Henry 
Birch, whose funeral took place on Saturday, the 
President said was also a great friend of his and 
of many others who were at the Association at 
the same time. Tasker and Birch were there 
together. Birch was a man who gave himself from 
his youth to archwological pursuits in connection 
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with architecture, and perhaps the work he would 
be best remembered by would be the “Old 
London" he created at Earl's Court. Now, of 
course, anyone could produce an ‘ Old London "'; 
but Birch was the first to do it, and it had never 
been done so well by anyone else. Birch belonged 
to a small coterie of which he (the President) was 
one, and for over five-and-twenty years they met 
month by month at each other's houses to sketch 
and draw—and one gets to know 2 man very well 
under those circumstances. remembered 
Birch explaining his idea of Old London, and 
from the point of view of archwological research 
and truth it was most excellent, and at the time 
entirely new. He did alsoa gr deal of literary 
work. London Churches * the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries —pe —* the best known of 
his works—was a very valuable production, givi 
not only photographs but a complete list 
description of the various buildings represented. 
He built a very — little church at 
Dartmouth, but owing to lack of funds it was 
neyer developed as fully as his talent would have 
enabled him to do. As one of the Trustees of the 
Soane Museum he (the President) had come in 
contact with Birch as Curator, and he should like 
to testify to the great obligations the Trastees 
were under for the loving care and attention he 
gave to that Museum, and for the efliciency to 
which he brought it. The visitors largely in- 
ereased during his euratorship. He made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the contents of 
the Museum; he was always there, and was 


always willing to give of the information he 
poet Tt was a regret to them all to 
these gentlemen from their ranks. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Association are now fairly installed in their 
new home in Tufton Street, Westminster. The 
President (Mr. H. T. Hare) and Committee held 
their first rece there on Tuesday, the 10th 
— — a —— of —— and 
rien an opportunity of perambulating the 
building and observing the comfortable conditions 
under which the functions of the A.A. teacher 
and student will for the future be discharged. 

Details of the transference to the Association 
of the premises of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art will be 
found in the Jounna for 22nd November 1902. 
The transfer carried with it the valuable collection 
of casts belonging to the museum, and the Asso- 
ciation undertook, if the Royal Assent were given, 
to retain the name “ Royal Architectural Museum," 
and to keep the museum open to the public. 

The Association, as the premier architectural 
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teaching body in the United Kingdom, had long 
outgrown their accommodation in Great Marl- 
borough Street. For years they had searched in 
vain for premises adaptable ta their needs, and 
they had at length ved to look ont for a con- 
venient site and build premises of their own. 
Building and equipment would involve a cost of 
at least £20,000, and practically the whole amount 
would have to be raised by the contributions of 
friends. A subseription list was opened in 1901, 
which the Association itself headed with £1,000, 
and by the end of the year some £2,000 more had 
been either given or promised. Tho Institute 
recently subscribed £500, An attempt was made 
by means of an inflnentially signed appeal in The 
Times to win the sympathy and support of the 
general public. The result was not encouraging ; 
it became evident that what had to be done must 
be done by architects themselves. The possibi- 
lity of the Institute and the Association joining 
in a building scheme was then discussed. A 
joint committee of the governing bodies considered 
the proposal, and reported in its favour, it being 
understood that the two institutions should ocoupy 
one site and bave some of the accommodation in 
common, but that the respective premises should 
be to ull intents and purposes separate buildings, 
Two members of the joint committee were com- 
missioned to find a site. The ticability of the 
scheme was reserved for consideration when the 
site should be forthcoming. Meanwhile the 
Association had started the day school, and their 
needs were becoming daily more and more press- 
ing. It was felt that unless suitable accommoda- 
tion were almost immediately in prospect, the edu- 
cational work of the Committeo would be seriously 
affected, if it did not collapse altogether. As Mr. 
Aston Webb remarked at the reception in Tufton 
Street last week, the A.A. Committee were at 
their wits’ end to know what to do, when the offer 
of the Museum arrived to put an end to their 
————— and lead to perhaps the most satis- 
actory of all possible solutions of the problem. 
The transfer of the promises, wi fixtures, 
fittings, and farniture—practically a free gift of 
the whole—took effect in March last yeur, and 
the work of remodelling and supplemonting the 
buildings to fit them for their new requirements 
was at once put in hand; and very successfully 
has it been carried out by « former Presidont of 
the Association, Mr. Leonard Stokes. It may be 
mentioned that the original cost of the Museum 
building was over £4,000, and of the School of 
Art studios £3,000, The combined annual rent 
is £250, The collection of casts is valued at 
some thousands. The Museam iteolf—a dreary 
place in the old days—will gain something in 
attractiveness from its new environment: and the 
——— who visit it, presumably haying some faney 
for architecture, may come in time to sympathise 


with the great aim of the Association— vis. to 
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give its students the best possible training in the 
art and science of architecture—and so help to 
make it more widely known and appreciated. 

The alterations and additions to the premises, 
with expenses incidental to the transfer, have 
brought the outlay up to over £10,000; and at 
the date of writing the Association are in debt 
to the extent of at least £5,000. 

The Association have at last a home worthy of 
their aspirations, and as a consequence a widely 
— sphere of usefulness opens out before 
them. But their efforts will be hampered by such 
an expensive burden of debt. The architect's is 
not a lueratixe profession for the vast majority. 
That £3,500 has been raised among thom Dats 
much for their vitality and public spirit, Seeing 
how greatly the community stands to gain bya 
highly trained and efficient body of architects, it 
would seem eminently a case for a grant out of 
the public funds available for technical training. 
It appears vain, however, to hope for help from this 
source —nor perhaps is it altogether desirable. It 
maybe better and more fitting that ways and means 
be found within the ion itself for clearing off 
the debt. What Association have achieved 
by their own efforts will doubtless stimulate them 
to still greater exertions; and, to quote Mr. Webb 
again, * the older architects must take care to see 
them through their difficulties,” 

The Association held their Annual Dinnor—a 
numerously attended and very agreeable function 
—on the 18th inst.,and Mr. Hare took the oppor- 
tunity to render acknowledgment to those who 
have helped to bring about the t change in 
their ——— They had, he , Several very 
good friends to thank for what had taken place. 
First, they must not forget the very important 
work done by his predecessor in the chair, Mr. 
W. H. Seth-Smith, for it was largely due to that 
gentleman's energy and initiative the Asso- 
ciation were in a financial position to avail them- 
selves of the offer made by the Council of the 
Royal Architectural Museum through Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams. If they had not possessed the funds 
Mr. Seth-Smith’s energy has supplied them with 
they would Sagres have been obliged to decline 
the offor. The best thanks of the Association 
are also due to Mr. Maurice B. Adams for the 
part he took in bringing the matter to a head, and 
to Mr, Leonard 8 for the manner in which 
he has rendered the premises suitable to the 
needs of the Association. 





DEVON AND EXETER SOCIETY 


MINUTES. XIV 


At the Fourteenth General Meeting of the Session 

held Monday, 16th May 1904, at & p.m.—Present : 

Mr, Aston Webb, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair, 18 Fellows 

(including 4 members of the Council), 15 Assoviates (in- 

eluding 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon, Associate, and 

visitors: the Minntes of the Meeting held 2nd May 
{p, 371) were taken as read and signed ax correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Norman 
Michael Brown, Associate, elected 1887, of Newport, Mon. ; 
Francis William Tasker, elected Associate 1874, Fellow 
1908; George Henry Birch, a past Associate, elected 1876. 

The President announced the establishment by the 
Council of a Board of Professional Defence, and also of a 
Board of Architectural Education. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election ;— 
As FELLOWS, Thomas Arnold (Assoc. ral! Acero lh 
Walter Albert Catlow (Leicester); Max Clarke (Assoc. 
sand Allan Ovenden Collard (Assoc, —* William 

n reste t ompgi mae + Edward Goldie; Alfred 
Henry Hart ( Assoe. }; Charles Grove Johnson (Mexico); 
William Campbell Jones (Assoc, 1888); William Alfred 
: ward Marshall (Harrogate); John 
Campbell Turner Murray; John Henry Phillips (Cardiff) ; 
Alfred Roberts; William Rushworth ; Peroy Burnell Tubbs; 
John Collingwood Tally —— 1882) (Cape Town, South 
Africa): Benjamin Wi {Aamoe, 1989), As ASSO. 
Fn i se gan (one ied —* * —— 
am, Sydney N.S.W, 1908) (Sydney, N.S.W.); Herbert 
Alfred Hull (Probationer 1890 Student 1000, Qualified 
103). As HONORARY TES, James Jebusa 
Shannon, A-R.A.; Lord Stanley of Alderley. As HON, 
FELLOW, The Right Hon, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
G.ALS.L, G.M.LE., Vioeroy of India. 

A Paper by the Rev. J. B. Lock, Bursar of Gonville and 
Caius Cambridge, oo Tae Prassine or Cotteotare 
Bourtoiwes, having been read by the author, and discussed, 
a vote of thanks was passed to hins by acclamation, 

The Chairman announced that the adjourned discussion 
on the Plonam System of Ventilation would take place at 
the Meeting of the (th June, Also that a Special General 


Meeting would be held the same with reference to an 
addition to By-law 4 to be the ft. 

* proceedings then ¢ and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


ALLIED SOOIETIES. 


DEVON AND EXETER SOCIETY. 


At the annual meoting of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, held on the Ith inst,, Mr. 
A. 8. Parker [J], the retiring President, in the 
course of his address recalled that they were 
the first provincial society to be allied to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The foresight 
and sound judgment then shown by the Society 


were subsequently endorsed by tho alliance of 


sixteen other societies in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the colonies to the representative body 
in London. ts of such a communion 
Were too manifest to need exposition. They were 
also the first society to suggest to the London 
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Architectural Association the extension of their 
teaching to the provinces, in conjunction with the 
local societies; the tion had been favour- 
ably received, and might lead to a favourable 
result in the future. 

With regard to architectural education, which 
formed one of the principal subjects of discussion 
at the conference held at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects last year, and which he attended 
4s representative of this society, he had strongly felt 
for a considerable time that the present system of 
pupilage, with the more or less feeble architectural 
instruction given at many technical co! was 
an extremely slow and inefficient means for modern 
equipment for such an art as theirs. There was 
a real need for a thorough course of art and 
technical instruction for students outside the 
routine of office work, combined with the mutual 
enthusiasm and friendly rivalry which could only 
be obtained by 4 class communion of students, 
All architects should assist to bring about « system 
whereby students may obtain a semi-collegiate 
training as a supplement to the system of — 
They could not expect public educationists to 
— their cause anless they themselves showed 
a strong desire and cause for such advancement. 
It should be a matter of congratulation to them 
that they had arranged with the London Archi- 
tectural Association that students connected with 
the Devon Society would be able to join the 
Association's design class in the ensuing session. 

As to the question of a compulsory examination 
by the Institute of all who wished to become 
architects, and the necessary registration of those 
architects now in practice, this was a question 
nearly & cen old, but within the last 
twelve months it had attained the position of “s 
burning —— It was quite evident by the 
votes and resolutions of the various societies 
that provincial architects were overwhelmingly 
in favour of the principle, He had the honour 
to represent the society on the Special Com- 
mittee of the Institute now considering the 

uestion, and had attended the first meeting a 

w weeks ago, The question was received in a 
fair and open manner by all the members, and a 
sub-committees was appoi to draw up some 
scheme to be submitted to the next meeting for 
further discussion. The subject being sub judice 
he would not make any special comment upon it 
beyond that he believed that, should a satisfactory 
bill be agreed on and carried, architectural educa- 
tion would progress with rapid strides. A lar 
number of students would not enter for the 
Institute examinations because aos were not com- 
pelled, and their education suffered accordingly. 

All architects must rejoice at the result of the 
recent judgment of the House of Lords in the 
case of Colis v. Home and Colonial Stores, whereb 
a portion of the question of ancient lights 
been set at rest. Through a lack of definition, 
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the law of ancient lights had always been a source 
of litigation and a hindrance to building develop- 
ment. There was still room for improvement in 
the law, and he hoped the time was not far distant 
when no newly formed lights would be able to 
claim the rights of easement, In many parts of 
the country a call for some revision of the Building 
By-laws had been made with the object of classify- 
ing the regulations of the model code, so as to 
overcome the evils which necessarily accrue to 
“cast iron "' rules having no qualifications. 

He hoped the Society would use their best 
endeavours to prevent the demolition of ancient 
buildings of interest. The public should be edu- 
cated to set a proper value on the remaining 
landmarks of historic interest, which once de- 
stroyed can never be replaced. Exeter would have 
vastly gained had not vandalism in the past been 
allowed to remove large numbers of ancient build- 
ings, which would have greatly added to the in- 
terest of the city, and have been of commercial 
advantage in the attraction of a larger influx of 
tourists and visitors. He remembered two espe- 
cially fine ancient houses in North Street ha 
been removed for the widening of the street, which 
could have been attained by allowing the pave- 
ment to run under the upper stories, on the 
principle of the Butterwalk at Dartmouth; but 
no ore or ingenuity appeared to have been 
exercised. He was pleased to note that the Exeter 
Chamber of Commerce had decided to fix tablets 
on places of historic interest in the city. He him- 

had read a Paper making suggestions in detail 
to that effect before a special meeting convened 
by the Chamber of Commerce in 1493. 

In briefly reviewing the public buildings com- 
pleted or in course of erection during the past 
year within the province, the completion of Truro 
Cathedral at once called for congratulation to the 
Church and people of Cornwall, for being the 
means of producing, within a comparatively short 
period, a great and beautiful creation of archi- 
tecture for the worship of God and for the use, 
uplifting. and delight of many generations to 
come. It was a remarkable fact that Cornwall 
had achieved what had not yet been achieved in 
other and richer parts of the kingdom. The 
original Cathedral Committee were fortunate in 
the choice of an architect in the late J, L. Pearson, 
R.A., as one who was able to recreate the very 

irit of mediwval work. The Royal Naval 

ollege at Dartmouth was another building of 
national importance now in course of erection 
within our province. They had the pleasure of 


inspecting this great building in its transitory 
state in ber of last year, under the personal 

idance of the distinguished architect, Mr. Aston 
Vebb, R.A., who most courteously placed his 
time at their service. The College when completed 
would fully justify the selection of the architect 
by the Admiralty. 

As to the future of architecture in this country, 
he believed there was hope for a fuller and richer 
development than ever before, owing partly to the 
continued expansion of wealth and more particu- 
larly to the revised system of art education. 
Fortunately the fetish held during the greater 

rtion of the nineteenth century, that new build- 
ings must be a slavish copy of some particular 
“ style pertaining to a period not their own, had 
now been practically abandoned, partly by the 
diversity of modern requirements, and partly by o 
new school of design which had been growing 
during the last twenty years, which set the expres- 
sion of the purpose for which the building was 
intended as the motive which should govern its 
appearance. This doctrine still needed cultiva- 
tion and development as the goal for correct de- 
sign. Another trait which was being developed by 
architects of artistic temperament was simplicity 
and restraint in design, in contradistinction to the 
vulgar ideal that architecture consisted of orna- 
ment * to otherwise plain structures. There 
could no greater misconception than this, 
The science of good planning, combined with 
the use of the three materials stone, timber, and 
metal, openly shown in well-proportioned con- 
structive lines and freely proclaiming the use for 
which the bui was intended, were the ele- 
ments out of which true architecture must be 
made, In addition to the cultivation of art, which 
should be born in an architect, the great diversit 
in the requirements of modern building requi 
the closest application to master even a por- 
tion of an architect’s studies, Such buildings as 
hospitals, asylums, theatres, churches, business 
premises, and warehouses, with their attendant 
modern steel construction, markets, town-halls, 
libraries, schools, and colleges, were constantly in 
a state of evolution, each needing special appli- 
cation of systems of heating, ventilation, and 
electricity. These subjects were all supplementary 
to the groundwork of construction and to the 
knowledge of historic architecture and ornament 
of past ages, and to the cultivation of architec- 
tural design. Only the very best culture and 
thought should therefore be applied to the creation 
of their art. 
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NOTES ON THE STRESSES IN FRAMED SPIRES AND DOMES, 
By W. Douxx. 


(T\HE following notes were put together at a 
time when I was engaged in the design of a 
tower. 

I found that while the stresses in structures 
with all the members in one plane, such as roofs 
and girders, are fully dealt with in writings on 
construction, very little has been written on that 
large class of structures wherein the members are 
in different planes. The —* is naturally 
more complicated, but by attacki 
in the simplest form first, one is 
more difficult cases that occur in practice. 

We cannot fix the sizes of the various parts 
of a structure without a more or less exact know- 


ledge of the stresses to which these will be sub- j 
jected, and I should be very pleased if the con- ° 


sideration which I have given to the subject were 
in any way helpful to others engaged on similar 
work or interested in similar questions. 


VERTICAL AND BYMMBTHICAL LOADS ONLY, 


1. If we consider a plane frame formed of two 
upright and two horizontal bars a4, dc, and ad, 
be, loaded, at b and c, with any 
i weights, as in fig. 1, it is evident 

€ that, whatever be the loads, the 

are borne directly by the bars a 
and de, and that they uce no 

— the —— a ad, be, 
. Suppose now that the sup- 
porting * are inclined at equal 
angles to the horizon, and that 
the loads are equal (fig. 2). Draw 
to some scale the centre lines of 
the frame (i) as shown by the strong lines, and 
the lines of action of the loads, and supporting 

forces, as shown by the dotted lines. Letter 

space so that we may identify each bar, load, or 
reaction by the two letters of the adjoining 
spaces; thus the horizontals are ce and ae, the 
inclined bars be and de, the loads be and de, 
and the reactions of the supports ab and ad. 
Lay off to some scale of tons, cwts., or Ibs. (ii) 
the loads 4c, ed as in the figure. Consider the 
joint where the bars be, c¢, and the load be 
meet. — the ends of — in {ii) prow dive 
parallel to } ¢,  ¢, identifying their intersection by 
the letter ¢. Then be, ce in a) measured to the 
same scale to which we have drawn 6 ¢ represents 
the stress in be, ce. To determine the nature of 
these stresses draw a small circle, as in (iv), with 
the lines } ¢, ce, and } ¢ radiating in the proper 
directions from it, and sketch the triangle of forces 
bce alongside. The direction of bc is known, 


rw, 1 





being downwards; attach the arrowhead to it, 
and put arrowheads to the other two sides of the 
triangle, so that they follow round in cyclic order. 
Then on de lines — * the circle put 
0 nding arrow ; as the arrows point 
canted tha ceala thes bass bas <baxp tekee 1s GOH: 


pression. 
5 
a (ii) 
a a 
wie 


Next consider the joint formed by the — 
ofae, cb and ba. Knowing the amount an 
direction of } ¢ in (ii) we draw from the ends of 
it lines parallel to / a and ae; these coincide with 
beandec. Sketch the circle and radiating lines, 
and the triangle of forces as before (iii); know- 
ing that a bacts upwards, affix the arrowheads in 
cyclic order in the triangle, and transfer them to 
e lines radiating from the circle; 4 ¢, as before, 
ints towards the circle, and is in compression, 
ut a ¢ points away from it, and is in tension. 
8. Take next the frame shown in fig. 3 (i)—also 
a plane frame—loaded by vertical weights at each 
joint, the loads being equal on each side. Letter 
the spaces as before and lay off (ii) bc, cd, de, ef, 


- | 





(i) 
rie, B 

, upon a vertical line. Beginning with the load 
tp: — it the bars d ri by drawing 
lines from the ends of d¢ (ii) parallel to these 











’ 


bars, and meeting in the point j. Proceed simi- 
larly with the rest of the frame until the stress 

i is completed ; then, as before, the stresses 
in the bars of the frame in (i) are shown by the 
length of the corresponding lines in (ii), measured 
to the scale of tons, ewts., or Ibs., to which the 
loads b 0, ¢ d, &c., were laid off. 

4. Pig. 4 (i) shows another form of plane frame. 
As it is symmetrical, and the loads are also sym- 
metrical, we have only made the stress diagram 
for one half, the other 








a ; Dye 
x half being similar, 
* These loads are sup- 
i} f\ posed applied at the 
at 4 joints, and the lines of 
j i x it action are shown by 
j \\s } } i ———— the 
fy Hi i spaces ; then lay off the 
5 Slime Vy loads in (ii) to any con- 
nt ee 4) venient scale, as shown 
— aw tr abe, tar de. 


4% From the ends of ai 


(ii) (i) ) (iil) 


| frog 

fey 
‘fe 

⸗ mm. « 

draw lines parallel to a Jj, bj, and letter the 

intersection j. P to the next load, 

we have the amount and direction of } th 

bc; from j and oc, draw lines parallel to 7%, ¢7, 

lettering the intersection i, proceeding thus until 

the dingram is completed. 

In (ii) the sketches (not drawn to scale) show 
the method of determining the nature of the 
stresses, the thick lines in (i) ing the pieces 
in compression, and the thin lines the pieces in 
tension. 

5. Before we leave these plane frames, consider 
the effect of seeing the shape of the frame without 
altering the loads. If, in fig. 2, the slope of be, ed 
be sie J flatter, the stress in these bars, and in ee, 
ae is increased ; if the slope be made steoper, the 
stresses are —— diminished until when 
be, ed become upright t stress in these is equal 
to the Wadi bad the stresses in the horizontals 
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disappear. Similarly, in fig. 3, if the loads remain 
constant, while the slope of the raking bars is 
made flatter, the stresses in these, and in the 
horizontals, are increased, while the stresses are 
diminished if the siope is made steeper. In fig. 4 
the dependence of 

the stresses on the 5 

inclination of the 

bars is made evi- 

dent. Thus the 

stress in hg is a 

tension; but by 

making ge less steep ! 

the stress in hy can 

be made equal to 


zero, or become a 
compression. 
6. Let fig. 2 (i) 
represent a section 8 
through two oppo- rie. % 


site angles of the : 
four-sided square frame shown in plan in fig. 5, 
the loads on the points 2, 3, 6, 7, being equal to 
each other, and to be or cd in fig. 2 (ii). Then 
the latter figure shows the streases, exceptin 
that as the stresses along ce, ae ara not resisted 
by single bars, but are resolyed along the lines 
18,15, and 2 7, 2 6, respectively, the stresses 
ce, ae are to be resolved into components 
parallel to those lines. Frome and c, there- 
fore, draw lines parallel to 18 and 15 (that 
is, at angles of 45 a ) to meet in 0; then 
O¢, Oc, measured to the stale to ehisk be,cd 
is plotted, give the stresses in 18 and 1 5, or 
27,26. As the frame is equally loaded at 2, 7, 
8, and 6, there are equal and opposite reactions 
at all the points of the frame on this level. 
7. If fig. 2 (i) represented a section through 
two opposite angles of a regular polygon, say, 
of ei t sides, as shown in plan in fig. 6, the 


section through o 

site angles of a x 

gonal dome, formed 

of ribs and rings, the 

plan of which is 

shown in fig. 7, then 

the — dia- 

gram applies ; but as ro. 

the bars fy, gh, hi, i 

ij, and j @ are replaced by ribs or rings the cor- 
@ stresses must be resolved along lines 


- 7. This is done by making * f0,, &e., in 
fig. 4 (ji) parallel to ¢, and Ye; aon i show 
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then the stresses in the top ring. Note that these 
act in a plane at right angles to the others—i.e. in 
a horizontal plane. As all the loads are sym- 
metrical, all the corresponding bars have the same 
stresses. 

9. This example indicates the general nature of 
the stresses in domes, which stresses we may 
divide into two classes; namely, stresses acting in 
vertical planes which are always compressive, and 
stresses acting in horizontal planes which are 





usually tensile in the lower part and compressive 
in the upper. The top ring will always be in 
compression, and the bottom ring in tension. 

To show how the stresses may be modified by 
the loading, assume a heavy lantern upon the top 
of this roof (fig. 7), and let fig. 8 be the corre- 
sponding stress diagram, where a4 to the pre- 
viously chosen seale of loads represents that 
portion of the weight of the lantern bearing upon 
the half rib; or, as we are dealing with an 
eighteen-sided figure, one-eighteenth of the weight 
of the lantern, By completing the diagram we find 
that all the rings except the top ring are in ten- 
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sion. Without the lantern, and under the loads 
in fig. 4 (ii), the dome tends to burst out at the 
first and second or bottom rings, and to collapse 
inwards at the third, fourth, and fifth or top rings. 
The effect of adding the 
lantern is to make the 


whole dome tend to 
burst out except at the 


top ring. 

— 10. it will readily be 
: ‘seen that the loads might 
| be so arranged that all 
the stresses in the rings, 
except in the top and 
bottom rings, would dis- 
appear, the stress dia- 
; gram taking the form 
i shown in fig. 9; or the 
' form of the dome, if the 
losds were fixed, might 
be so varied ag to pro- 
duce the same result, 
Such a dome would be 
maintained by the united 
action of the ribs acting 
t as simple arches. The 
} stress diagram shows 
1 also that an alteration 
\ in any load has no effect 
upon the ribs or rings 
above it. 





é 


rie, & 


rm 9, 


11. If the number of ribs and rings increases 
indefinitely we approach what Rankine has called 
the true dome—t.¢. a thin shell forming a solid of 
revolution round a vertical axis, This forms the 
next example. Fig, 10 (i) shows the half-section 


404 


of the dome, which is hemispherical, and of metal 
eapable of resisting tensile and compressive streases, 
of uniform thickness, and of uniform weight per 
square foot. 

Assume the centre line as representing to some 
scale yet to be determined the weight of the dome, 
or of some section of it. Divide this line into any 
number of convenient parts—for convenience we 
have taken sixteen equal parts—and mark the 
divisions 1’, 2’, 3', &. Draw through 1’, 2’, 8’, 
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over the section, and the line 0’ ¢’ the radial 
thrust, all measured to the same scale (not yet 
determined) as 0° 16’, 

If the point 1 were taken very near the crown, 
the load would be very small, and the horizontal 
thrust and direct stress would also be reduced ; at 
the crown itself there is no stress, This is one 
of the material points of difference between the 
dome and the arch, which latter construction has 
always a thrust at the crown. 






6 
mo Pits) 

Tt 
&c., horizontal lines to cut the section of Proceeding to section 2 we form the 
the dome in 1, 2, 8, &e. Then as the area stress diagram, giving the four-sided figure 
of any segment of a sphere equals c¢ h, 1’ 2'¢' #, 1'2" being the weight of the 
where c is the circumference of the sphere, segment, 1’ é’ the direct stress upon the 
and / is the height of the segment, any lower section; ¢’ ¢* giving radial thrust. 
length, such as 2’, 3’, or 5’, 6’ on the centre Proceeding similarly for the remainder of 
vertical, measured on the same scale upon ay the figure, the direct thrusts eut the bori- 
which that vertical represents the whole mu, 10 zontal lines further and farther from the 


weight of the dome or the chosen portion 
of it, will on the weight of the segment 2, 8 or 
5, 6 of the dome or chosen portion. 

As the thickness of the dome is inconsiderable 
the pressure may be considered as uniformly dis- 
tributed over any section, such as 1, and therefore 
tangential to its surface. Draw through 1 a line 
la tangential to the surface (at right angles to 
the radius 1’, 16’) and through 0 produce a0’ 
indefinitely. Through 0’ and 1’ draw 0’ t’ and 1’ ¢’ 
parallel to 0’ a and 1 a respectively to intersect in 
’; we have then the triangle of forces holding that 
part 0'1 of the dome in equilibrium. 0 1’ is the 
weight of it (being the load on point 1), the line 
1 ¢ the direct compression uniformly distributed 


‘ load line until we —*2* — the inter- 
sections begin to approach the ing again, 
making the polygon of forces for each section 
similar to the four-sided figure gh de in fig. 4 (i). 
12. [The di of stresses may take another 
form given at (ii). Set off the load line as before, 
and through 0” draw lines tangential to the sur- 
face of the dome st the various points to intersect 
with the horizontal lines, Through these inter- 
sections draw the curve from 0" to 16’, Then 
we have the stress diagram, but of the form ay Ys 
2,0", the radial thrusts above the point where 
the curve turns to the load line in, and the 
1 tensions below that point being given’ by 

the differences x, y. 
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This radial thrust and tension may be made 
more clear by referring back to fig. 4, in which 
aj, ji, ih way be called the radial thrusts, and 
hy, ga the radial tensions. As in that diagram 
these thrusts and tensions were resolved along the 

so in this case the 2 y's must be resolved 
into equivalent thrusts or tensions acting at right 
angles to the plane of the paper; that is actually 
upon the vertical faces of the section.) 

18. Let 0’ 16" represent the total wei 
dome, then any xy shows the total radial thrust 
upon the corresponding section, which we shall 
call R, Being uniformly distributed, its intensity 
per unit of circumference equals 

R 
units in the circumference 


just as the intensity of pressure on a pillar equals 
the total pressure divided by the units of area in 
the pillar. 

Tu any circular ring under oniform normal 
pressure (fig. 10 (iii)), as in a cylinder — 
water, the resultant tension or compression ‘ 
(which we call hoop tension) Gab the intensity 
of the radial pressure multiplied by the radius, 


— radius hoop tension = V. 


t of the 


circumference 
: radius : . 
This — — a quantity for 
—* circle, and equals § 9599 nearly, so that 
e2ag2— 


When, therefore, 0’ 16” re uls the total 
weight of the dome, we must divide each xy by 
6°2582 for the hoop tension. 

u ” 1 
Suppose we take O' 16" to represent §35a8 of 
the weight of the dome, then wo will not require 
to divide the «y's in fig. 10 (ii), or, what is the 
same thing, the lengths 0 f’, ¢’ £*, Ke. in fig. 10 (i), 
as they will each equal the hoop tension at that 
point; ic. if we take, not the weight of 360°, but 


eases or 57°38 of the dome, the x y's, or 0' ¢’, 


'?... ke., give the hoop tension or compres- 
sion directly. 

Form such » seale that 0’ 16’ measures the 
weight of 57°-8 of the dome; the lengths zo” 
in (ti) measured to that seale give the total com- 
pression on a horizontal —* on a segment of 
57°83 of the dome, or the leugths 1' ¢’, 2 4, 9 2 
» +» Xe, in (i) may equally be used. 

As the length of an are of 57° equals its 
radius, we have only to divide the lengths 0” by 
the radius at the nding points to get the 
intensity of on the horizontal section. 

14. At the joint of no hoop thrast or hoop tension 
thé maximum horizontal thrust is caused. This 
joint is frequently called the joint of rupture; it 
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is situated ut a height above the springing line of 
4 (W5-1) radius, or about 51° 49’ from the ver- 
tical. Above that joint the dome tends to collapse 
inwards ; below it tends to spread outwards, 

15. The results in paragraphs 11 to 14 incla- 
sive are assumed by some writers to apply to 
stone domes of considernble thickness; but they 
are only correct for thin domes of material capable 
of ing tension and compressi of true 
hemispherical section, and of uniform weight per 
unit of surface. If oe ps an “eye” to the 
dome (ic. omit the central upper part—say, the 
part above the line 11’) then the horizontal line 
Ot’, 2, &., is lowered to the level of 1 1’, and 
the position of the joint of rnpture is also lowered. 
Tf @ heavy load were put at 1, then it would be 

ised, increasing the part under hoop tension and 
diminishing the part under hoop compression. If 
the section is varied and becomes pointed or of 
any other curvature, there is also a change in the 
position of this joint. 

16. Note that in the thin hemispherical dome 
we have been considering (fig. 10) there is no 
outward thrast upon the abutments. 

If the dome is a tofa sphere less than a 
hemisphere, ic. if the springing line is not st 
16’ 16 in fig. 10 (i), but at the level of say 9'9, 
there is an outward thrust to be taken by the 
abutments or by a ring at that level. The stress 
diagram for such spherical dome less than a 
hemisphere is represented by that part of the 
stress diagram in fig. 10 (i) which lies above the 
level 99, the part of the stress diagram 9” to 16’ 
being supposed removed. But while as before the 
lengths of the type OV, /'#, 2, give the hoop 
tensions or thrust upon any division above the 
springing line, there is at that line an outward 

rust, which is the horizontal component of the 
line 92", and ix equal to 0'¢’. It may make this 
clearer if we remember that from the crown down- 
wards at each ring or segment, we are constantly 
adding the horizontal thrusts of the type 0¢', ¢ & 
(ry in fig. 10 (ii) ), until we come to joint of 
rupture or no hoop sree cdg At that point the 
horizontal thrust to be taken by the abutments or 
by a ring at the base is a maximum, and is the 
sum of all the Of’, 2, ¢° . . . in fig. 10 (i) (or 
x y's in fig. 10(ii)); below it the horizontal thrast 
is still the sum of the x y's, but these x y's change 
sign, becoming and act in the opposite 
direction to those in the upper part of the dome, 
so that we take the algebraic sum. The outward 
thrust thus diminishes from the joint of rapture 
downwards until it is zero at the base of « hemi- 
spherical dome. For the segmental dome there is 

ways a horizontal thrust at the base, which is the 
algebraic sum of the x y's. It ma 
directly by laying off the vertical Jine repres 
the weight of the part considered (say 0'9" in 
fig. 10), drawing through 0 « horizontal line, and 
through 1 # line tangential to the surface of the 
3K 
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dome at the springing 9, to intersect in ¢°; then . 
zon 


O' is the hori thrust to be resisted by the 
abutments or by # ring at the base. If the load-line 
0’ 9 represents not the total weight of the dome, 


but the weight of 7 the line 0 , measured to 


the scale of loads, gives the tension in the segment 
at the base. 

17. Instead of the resistance to spreading out- 
wards being supplied by a metal ring at the base, 
it may be given by the stability of the supports, 
such as # circular wall, or by a series of buttresses. 


Ny FR Se A, See Se 





* 


thrust per of circumference 
is given by the line 0’ ¢”, measured to the scale of 
loads and divided either by 360° or by 57°-3, 
according as the load line has been taken to repre. 


sent the total weight or the weight of 578 of the 


BHF 
total. 
Rankine gives an analytic solution of this 
— * dome in his Applied Mechanies, 
18, Let us now turn to the case of a conical 


——— 


~ 
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dome also of thin material of uniform thickness, 
capable of resisting both tension and compression, 
and let a/c in fig. 11 be the half central section. 

To draw the stress diagram, it is necessary to 
know the proportionate weights at each part of 
the height. Divide the height into, say, eight 
equal parts, and through the centres of these 
equal parts, 1,2, 3... . 8, draw 
horizontal lines to intersect the 
centre line. Then the lengths of 
these lines, 11’, 22’, 33’... . 88’, 
are proportionate to the weight of 
éach corresponding division, We can 
lay off on « vertical load-line lengths 
equal to] 1, 22,38 ....8 8 in 
regular succession, and that vertical 
load-line would then represent to 
some as yet unknown scale the weight 
of the dome, and be divided in pro- 
portion to the weights of each corre- 

nding part of equal height. As 
the full radii would often lead to a 
atress — of Sr large & * 
we may take onate purts o 
the radi by Sawing | the line ef cut- 
ting off, say, } or } of the lengths 
11,22’, &e., and using the radii so 
reduced. 


We use the reduced radii in this 
case, and accordingly set off from 0 





ie 


— oe 
* 


——— — * the lengths 01,1" 2", 2" 3"... 


7” 8” equal to the lengths of 11, 
22’... .88' cut off by the line ¢/. 


{Ss Take the total length 68" to repre. 


sent the total ht of the dome 
+ 62832; then the scale for the 
stress diagram is found by dividing 
that length 0 8” into the number of 
Ibs., cwts., or tons contained in 
Weight of dome 
624632 
Next, as in the spherical dome, we 
have for the stress at 1, the load or 
the weight of the first of the eight 
—— into which we divided the 
i me, noting verticall represented 
by 01"; then the —— offered 
nd the lower part of the dome, 


of the shell, and accordingly shown by a line 
1 '¢; eed ani have also the resist- 
ance sup y the boop pressure acting hori- 
zontully and therefore by the lino 0 he The 
triangle 0 1” ¢, is then the trinngle .of forces 
acting at the point 1, and holding the uppermost 
of the eight divisions in equilibrium, 

Take next the point 2. We have on the 
upper face the stress 1 ¢, just found; then the 
weight of the second division, acti y 
downwards through the point 2, and represented 
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in the stress diagram 4 1’ 2", then the reaction 
of the lower part of the dome which is drawn 
parallel to the slope of the dome as before, and 
the pressure f, t,, drawn horizontally from 
the upper end of /, 1", to intersect with 2” ¢,. 
Thus ¢, 1” 2” is the polygon of forces for the 


point 2. 

The lengths of the type o ¢, t; f).... + tt, give 
the hoop compressions when the line 0 8” repre- 
sents to some scale the total weight of the dome 
+6'2832, All these hoop pressures act outward, 
and at the base we have either to supply a hoop 
tension by means of a metal ring, or a resistance 
to spreading supplied by the abutments, This 
hoop tension or resistance must be equal to the 
sum of all, ot, Oy boy bg byes tesa Rees in other 
words, at the base of the dome we should have 
acting the stress 8” 0 the vertical reaction of the 
abutment (equal to the weight of the dome) and 
a hoop thrust or tension equal too t,. The tri- 
angle of the forces acting at d is thus: of, 8”. 

The hoop pressures ¢, ty, fyty, &e. are the 
mean pressures acting on the divisions of the dome 
to which they apply, and the mean on 
the material in a plane normal to the vertical 
section is to ty ty, tats, &e., divided by 
the area of the section on which any such hoop 

ressure acts—i.e. the raking | of any 
ivision, multiplied by the thickness of the shell of 
the dome. 

19. Suppose now that the dome, instead of 
having an eye at the top had a load, such as that 
of a lantern acting at 1. Then in the stress 
diagram our first load would be —— not 
the short line 01”, but by some longer line 0’ 1” 
which, measured to the scale of loads, would be 
equal to the load of the lantern, or the load of 
lantern + 6°2882, according as our load-line re- 
presented the total weight of the dome or the 


1 
Ret) part of it. The changed form of the 


diagram is shown by the dotted lines, the points 
t, ty-. «+t, being now found at a higher level, 
ty)’ ty ..«-ty, and the meridian stresses 1” ¢ 

Rankin gives the analytic solution of these 
conical domes with and without lanterns in his 
A * Mechanics. 

s we have said before, this method of graphical 
stuily is equally applicable to any shape of dome. 
The mathematical method is more or less limited 
to regalar curved outlines. 





LATERAL FORCES AND IRREGULAR LOADING. 


* We need not discuss here the question of 
pressure upon surfaces inclined at any angle 
to its direction; we may refer to the various 

pers on that subject for the most recent esti- 
. Taates of its values, and by imaltiplying the ex- 


to 18,/, 2” 4), 
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posed area by the corresponding pressure per unit 
ot surface, ascertain the amount to be provided 


Let the structure shown in fig. 12 be acted on 
by a wind pressure W, acting at a distance /, 
above the section 4c; it is required to find the 
stresses produced by W on the part a bod. 

Dealing first with this as a plane figure, we 
know that W produces on the section /c, a bend- 





rw, 1%. 


ing moment equal to W1, and a shearing force 
equal to W. 

The bending moment produces an upward 
pressure at b, and a downward pressure at o, equal 


nt => — . 
21, If we are dealing with some section oo’, 
where the bars resisting these stresses are Inclined 


at equal angles to the horizon in place of being 
upright, as in fg. 18; then let o, fig. 14, repre- 
sent the point /, where there is acting an u 


ward force (1) of +, a horizontal force (2) of 3 


408 


assuming that the shear W acts 
§ ; the force (8) in the bar a}, anc 
in che bar he, 


ually at 4 and 
the force (4) 


wi 
be 





ae az 
ru, 1% 


Set off to some scale a= NV! draw 2.8 


% 
parallel to «4; through 1 draw 24 and 


connect 4. 43. Then 2.8 measured to that scale is 
the stress on the bar 4c, and 4.1 the shear to be 
provided for at 4, ax the resistance to lateral 
action of the inclined bar ad (=8.1) provides 


(1) 
oct) _ 


(2) 
(3) 





vii, Ma 


7 the remainder. The stresses at the point ¢ are 
similar but opposite, with the exception of the 
. shear 4.1, which is equal in magnitude but in the 


same direction as at b, 

When, therefore, the bars ——— the 
section in question are not upright, but inclined 
as in the last figure, the shear to be taken by 
the bracing is reduced to W— (*¢—%e¢ , W 


be 
being the total shear leas the amount taken up 
by the slope of the legs, 

22. Imagine next that fig. 12 represents the 
central vertical section of a square-framed figure, 
the plan of which is shown in fig.15. The upward 

. pressure at 4 and the downward pressure at ¢ 


would still equal ©! when the wind producing 


the bending moment W/ acted in the dircetion 
be (the direction of the diagonal); the bars at 
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be stressed by the bending, 
these bars being in the neutral axis of tho frame, 


w—+} c 


F 


vm, 15, 


28. But if the frame be eight-sided in plan, as 
in fig. 16, the wind still acting in the direction of 
the —— then in place of the resistance to 
bending being supplied by two points only, it will 
be supplied by six—three on each side of the 
nentral axis, there being still no stress due to 
bending on hk and J (that is, assuming that the 
frame is so constructed as to act as one whole), 


HG, 14, 
The stress upon the points } and 9 will y 
according to the distances from the neutral * 


hf. If, therefore, we call the pressure at 4, say, 
#, we find the pressure at g by a simple proportion, 


na bb's go'ssx: pressure at y, 


that is as = pressure at 9, 

The moment of resistance at 4, being the 
Pressure multiplied by its distance from the 
neutral axis, is x4, and at () correspondingly 
ia x? 5 gq’. Adding the whole six we find the 
total moment of resistance equals 


2b i + 4e tT yy 


But 24 4 equals the diameter be; therefore the 
total moment of resistance equals 


diam. {1 +9 (22)"), - 
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As in every regular octagon, the ratio 17 is con- 
stant and equal to ‘705, we may write the last 
equation 
diam. x 1-99 = Moment of resistance. 
As the bending moment (W /) is equal to the 
moment of resistance (diam. x 1-99), we find the 


tnaximum pressure « by dividing the former by 
diam, 1°99, or 
Wi Wi 


7 fam. 10 be loo" 


This, as before, is tension on the windward side 
and compression on the leeward side, 





24. Suppose instead of an eight-sided wo had 
i twelve-sided regular polygon. Thon the total 
moment of resistance would 


g bh yas 
arbY + 4e lS gg +42 bh tk 
= diam. 2 {1 +2(20)" 42 (RK : 


= diam. (1 + 1-479 + °5) = diam. 2-979, 


and for the maximum pressure at 4 and © (tension 
on windward, compression on leeward sido) 
Wi 
be. 2079 

We would proceed similarly for any other regular. 
sided elven, and find for an eighteen-sided 
figure the moment of resistance would be 
= diam. . 4°526. 

25. Besides the bending moment, which in- 
creases the pressure on one side and diminishes it 
on the other, by tending to overturn the structure, 
there is a shearing force tending to slide it bodily 
along in the direction of the wind. 

Let fig. 18 show the a of a square structure, 

let W re I direction of the wind. 
The shearing orce tends to make it assume the 
position «' b’¢’ d’ shown by the strong lines. Tho 


resistance to this change is b —— 
in the faces ab, ed, the arn cok hebees 


to. The faces ac, bd 


do not supply any resis- ; 
tance to this force. 

26. Infig. 19 weshow W_,} 
an octagon and indicate i 
the change in form 
under a shearing foree 2 Z 
by the strong lines, If a 
——————— rn, 
bracing fe unity, the 
sireas in the — at may be found by the 
“virtual velocity" of the force in a}. Let the 
pointsabe.... pass tothe positions a’ bc’... . 


ae 4 





draw through 4, bn at right angles to ab; 
then the maximum di t is bb’=unity, 
and the virtual velocity of the force along at = 


= gr the frame is a regular octagon. 
The shear is proportional to this, and the 
total stress in the bracing resisting shear 


=141+4(J, = £8, when the stress on fe is 


considered unity. ; 

If we had a twelve-sided figure, wo should find 
that the total shear would be 7-2 times, and for an 
eighteen-sided figure 12°3 times the shear in one 


of the 1 sides. 

27, To find the maximum stress which occurs 
on each of the faces Le, fy, we divide the total 

shear on 4e 

— total shear_ W 

This shear might be. 
arg te te Ba Sse 7% 
as shown by the dotted e é 
lines in fig. 20, each cap- — 
able of resisting tension 


shear by the number thus : m 
ee Cy a 
and compression, and bearing half or J if the 


alv= 
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bracing bars bd, ¢¢, resist tension or compression 
only, the shear in each would be as before = ve 
To find the direct stress in the bracing bar ¢¢, we 
should increase this in the proportion of ec to be. 

28. It will be noted that motion or tendency to 
motion in the plane of the bracing produces stress 
according to the extent of that motion or tendency ; 





rm. 21. 


neither motion nor tendency to motion in the diree- 
tion at right angles to that plane produces stress 
in the bracing. Accordingly, there is no shear in 
the faces ah, d ¢, fig. 19, and the motion + / of the 
ah is supposed to be compounded of two 
motions, one /n, in the direction at right angles 
to the plane of the beaciog, 3 , therefore, 
—— ee —— nl’, in —* of the 
, and producing a corresponding stress, 
29, if we have any regular-sided —— to 
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deal with, we proceed in the same manner. The 
amount of shearing stress on any face may be 
found graphically as follows: for any plan, draw 
one the plan on one sido of a centre line ab, 
and repeat the other half on the other side of the 
centre line as in fig. 21, where shear diagrams 
are drawn for a square plan, lateral force 

to one face; square plan, force in the direction of 
the diagonal ; hexagonal plan, and octagonal plan, 
force to two faces, 

Then let the length ah t to some acale 
the shear W at the section considered; the projection 
of any side on this line, measured to same 
seale, will give amount of shear taken up by that 
side. Note that the shear when acting in a diree- 
tion parallel to the dingonal of a square, produces 
a less effect on the sides than when acting in « 
direction parallel to a side. 

80. In any dome formed of ribs and rings, with 
wind bracing between, we may first find the stresses 
due to the weight of the structure itself by the 
graphical method in the preceding section, and 
write these against the corresponding pieces in the 
drawing, or put them into tabular form. Next 
above every section find the total wind pressure 
and its centre of action, and thence uce the 
maximum stresses produced in the ribs, adding 
the compressions and d ing the tensions, to 
and from those due to the weight of the structure. 
On the leeward side the pressure will be increased, 
and on the windward side diminished, but usually 
there will still be compression on the windward 
rib, Then find the maximum shear on any face 
at cach section, which will be the total wind 
sure above that section (reduced as before, if the 
section has inclined sides), divided by two in the 
case of a square, or 4-8 in the case of an octagon, 
which maximam shear must be divided by the 
number of bracing bars acting in each saat and 
increased by the ratio of the inclined length to the 
horizontal as already explained. We shall then 
lave all the stresses due to wind pressure and 
—* load, and can proportion the pieces accord- 
ingly, 

81. It is easy to find, by o direct graphical 
process, the stresses arising from « wind blowing 
in & direction parallel to two of the sides of a 
square tower such as that in fig. 22. Let that 
structure be framed up, and the lines of action of 
the wind be as there shown ; letter the and 
form the stress diagram by drawing a’ 4’ parallel 
and equal to ab; be to be, and so on, Com- 
mencing at the apex, we know the force a’ bh’; 
from the ends draw lines parallel to bf and fa; 
these, measured to the same scale as the wind 
forces, will give the stresses in the corresponding 
bars, The disgram may be completed now in the 
usual way, taking each nucleus in the frame, and 
making a corresponding polygon in the stress 
diagram. But when we have to deal with poly- 
gonal plans, it is not possible to wot so simple a 
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solution. The method now to be described is, 

rhaps, as simple and direct as we can attain. 
Let fig. 23 be a vertical section through the centre 
and two opposite angles of a framed spire of, say, 
eight sides, and let ab, bc, ed, and de be the 





vin, 22, 


direction and points of application of the wind 
pressures at the various divisions, Find these 
amounts by multiplying the wind pressure per 
unit of suface by the area of the surface, the wind 
pressure, of course, varying with the inclination 
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diagram. Next produce the lines of action of the 
wind through these two figures. 

In fig. 25 draw ¢o at right angles to ae, and, 
choosing any poi Bin —— 
a, b,c, d,e with p by straight lines. Through o, 
where — line of —— of the ap pe roll 
sects ¢ v, draw o1 parallel to pd; through 1, draw 
12 parallel to pe; draw 28 parallel to p 6, and 3 4 
parallel to pa, producing these lines to cut ¢o in 
ooo’. This forms the bending moment dia- 

In fig. 24, through « draw a/; through } draw 
gh; throngh c draw ij; through d draw kl, and 
through ¢ draw ¢o at right angles to the force 
* ac, — lines of action of the wind, 
and so complete the shearing-force diagram. 
From these we proceed to find the stresses, con- 
aiecing Se 50 a8 8 ae structure at first. 

33. The point o”” in fig, 25 (obtained by yee 
ducing 8 4 to intersection with ¢ 0) is on the line 
of action of the resultant of the wind pressures 
ab, be, ed, de; 0” (obtained by ucing 2 8) is 
on the line of action of the tant of ab, ed, 
dc, and similarly is on the line of action of the 
resultant of the pressures od and de. Draw 
through these points horizontal lines to cut the 


co ding points 0’, o”, o' in fig. 28. To 
find the stresses in the bars wv, pq, and the 
shearing stress to be resisted in the OP, UY, 





fr. 21. 


ria, Dt 


of the surface opposed to it. This would give the 
total wind pressure at each joint, were the surfaces 
at right angles to the wind; but as the surfaces 
are more or less “sloping’’ on plan, we must 
reduce it by multiplying by *5 for a circular figure, 
and by °56 for a polygon of eight sides. 

$2. On the base li 


produced, setoff ab, bc, cd, de 
fig. 24 for the shearing force diagram, e 


sane again in fig. 25 for the bending moment 


—— with o'” (fig. 23), a point on the line of 


action of the wind ures, 
fig. 24 the ac re ts the total 
shéaring stress between vg pu. h a 
draw « 1’ parallel to w v, and thro —— 
the 


el to po’ in fig, 23. Draw e 
— eee q, wad 11" parallel to a6; 
l'a is tension in wv, 1/1” shear to be 


provided for by the bracing, and 1" ¢ is the pres- 
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sure in pg. This ison the supposition that fig. 28 
isa —— J 

Simi we proceed at the section «4; gq’ in 
fig. 24 — the shearing force, by drawin qo" 
(be. 23); g°2' parallel to it, and g 2’, 2'2",q' 2" 
parallel to vw, wr, gr, respectively. 

Then 2' 2" is the shear in the bracing, and 
9 2’, q' 2” the tension and thrust as before, 

By the same process we arrive at the stresses 
and shears at the sections wv, »s. 

Now the thrusts and tensions such as 2° y' 2” 
would be the stresses upon single bars; but they 
are resisted by several bars. In this case we are 
dealing with an octagon, the maximum stress 

i 9% a2" 

on the windward bar is 1-99" + 5 0D the 
leeward bar, in accordance with the results pre- 
viously found. Each of the stresses a1’ 42’, i3’, 
ki’, and ¢1", 92”, 3", s'4’, should therefore 
be divided by 1-99, and then added to or de- 
ducted from the stresses due to dead load, to 
find the maximam stress in the legs or angle 
rafters, 

The shears 1/1", 2'2", &c., are similarly to be 
divided by (in this case where we are dealing with 
an octagon plan) 4°8 for the maximum shear on 
one face, and this result again is to be divided by 
the number of bracing bars (1 or 2) eapable of 
resisting tension and compression, and increased 
by the ratio of its length to its horizontal oxtent, 

84. The stresses due to wind and other irregular 
loading cannot be very accurately determined in 
the structures under discussion. ‘It is true that 
if we assume that all the pieces of the frame have 
hinged joints—¢.c. are free to turn nt their ends — 
Wwe can find the stresses with acouracy in the 
manner developed in German W Foppl, Hacker, 
and others, and by Professor R. H. Stnith in Eng- 
land. Since writing the foregoing notes I have 
become acquainted with tho works of these wri 
the former by means of a work entitled Caloul ot 
Construction les Qoupoles Métalliques Rétion- 
laires, par Pierro-Henri Brunelli, traduit de 
V'Italion par Désiré Mathieu, and the Jatter in his 
book called Graphics. But I cannot do better 
than quote from M. Mathieu's last chapter, written 
after developing in a very careful and beautiful 
manner the investigation of domes according to 
the manner of the authors mentioned above, 

* Les caleuls que nous avons déerits jusqn ‘ici 


permettent de résoudre exactement le problime de 
la détermination des tensions dans un systeme 
répondant rigourensement a la définition que nous 
avons donnée en principe, c'est-A-dire dans lequel 
toutes les barres sont réunies entre elles pur 
des articulations sphériques, et of tous les axex 
‘les barres concourent exactement au centre des 
nouds, ete. Inutile de dire que de tels systémes 
n’existent pas. 

“On sait que, par suite de ln rividité des as- 
semblages et de leur construction imparfaite, il se 
produit d'autres tensions, dites secondaires, et 
spicialement des moments fléchissants; il existe, 
dans la littérature technique, un grand nombre 
d'études et de mémoires concernant les systimes 
plans; mais on ne peut en dire antant des 
systémes dans l’espace, 4 cause de la diffioulté du 
sujet. Pour ce qui nous concerne, nous ne con- 
naissons, sur cette question, qu'un mémoire de M. 
Hacker, et quelques autres plas on moins vagues 
et hypothitiques, dus aussi i M, Hacker ainsi qu'h 
MM. Foppl et Muller-Breslau. 

"Les études de M. Hacker se rapportent à une 
coupole Schwedler symétrique et symétriquement 
chargée ; dans ces conditions, il resulte des calouls 
qui ont ¢té faits, que les tensions secondaires 
atteignent environ 30 per cent. des tensions princi- 
pales. M. Hacker, se réfirant an mode de varia- 
tion continue que Von a, en général, on pratique, 
pour des charges non symétriques, croit pouvoir 
conclure aussi, dans ce cas, que les tensions secon- 

ires ne dépassent pas la méme proportion de 
3O per cent. M. Foppl, d'une maniére plus 
générale, pense que les systémos & trois dimensions 
se comportent, sous ce rapport, d'une maniére 
analogue aux systémes plans ; mais il renvoie tout 
jugement et toute ét ultéricure au jour ot 
d’sutres questions plus urgentes et ay impor- 
tantes, sur ce sujet, actuellement l'examen, 
auront été résolues, 

“Nous n’avons donc encore sur cette question, 
prise dans sa forme Ia plus générale, aucune 
donnée positive, et les hypothéses et conséquences 
données jusqu’d ce jour paraissent assox vagues 

certaines."* 


et peu 
Phe stresses found by the tnethod described in 
this paper appear to the author us near the truth 
ore found by the more rigid method, and 
—— y involve much less labour in determining 
em. 





Bothwell Custie: Banqueting Hull 


BOTHWELL CASTLE. By G. S. Arrkex, F.S.AScot. 


Read before the Northern Architectural Association oth December 1903. 


OT the least pleasant part of an architectural association’s work are the visits 
paid to old towers and castles, a few large, others small, or it may be in some 
cases fragments of foundations, but all with some history of their own, and at 

one time the dwellings of men, women, and little children who had a larger share of the 
rough side of life than we are called on to experience, with as compensation a greater 
toughness of physical frame and density of mental faculty that enabled them to do their part 
amid all the hardships of the time. We like to imagine these old buildings as in their 
completeness, and are best pleased perhaps with some ruin that leaves much to conjecture. 
Many reasons may be given why we love these old ruins, the children of the dawn of 
architectural history in our land. 

We would not care to live in them ourselves as when in their complete form ; nevertheless, 
we find them appealing to our sense of fitness for their purpose, and sharing with the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the time inspiration in design which never palls, and which will 
ensure sympathy so long as the buildings last. Age has garnitured the ruins with many & 
wildflower sprung from seed blown by the autumn breeze or dropped by some inconsiderate 
bird. The woods of fir, sycamore, and elm which form so fitting a setting were mere 
saplings, or probably not there at all, when the castle was built. Its situation was chosen 
only secondarily for amenity, and chiefly for security, and to be within signal of its neighbour 
stronghold. Some of these fortresses were the appanage of royalty ; others—and of course 
the greater number—were subject dwellings, many of them held by nobles or by men of 
lesser degree. The occupiers might be bound at one period in a common opposition and 
united defence against an invading foe, and at another divided among themselves, every 
man’s hand against his neighbour. 

With neither industries nor manufactures, the country only partly tilled, large areas used 
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as hunting grounds where still roamed the boar and the wolf and the stag, need we wonder 
that the peasant was a serf, and the main business of his master—strife ? 

And so we find the dwellings of the period to which the early part of our study 
belongs, built to provide against certain or uncertain attack, sentinel on outlook, drawbridge 
to uplift, porteullis to drop, arrow or shot-holes facing the attacking party on all sides, with 
machicolations above from which, unseen and protected, the besieged might aim at the 
swarming host below. 

In this unsettled mode of life we could hardly expect to find much attention paid to 
art or quality of work, and yet in these two points we discover remarkable excellence in 
the subject of our study—Bothwell Castle. 

Bothwell Castle is on the north bank of the river Clyde, about 8} miles south-east 
from Glasgow. It is founded on the Old Red Sandstone, and defended on the west and 
south by the steep slope that rises up from the rocky bed of the river. On the east and 
north is level meadow land, with here and there trees of great age. The opposite bank 
of the stream is covered with woods, concealing within their shade the ruins of Blantyre 
Priory. Bothwellhaugh, which gave name to the Hamilton who shot the Regent Moray at 
Linlithgow, is not far off; and farther down is a bridge on the line of one of the ancient 
Roman highways which ran from the west end of the Hadrian Wall to the west end of the 
Antonine Wall. Nearer the Castle is Bothwell Bridge, the scene of the conflict between the 
Covenanters and the Dake of Monmouth on 22nd June 1679. Within view of the castle are 
Bothwell village and its church, the eastern part of the latter very interesting and dating 
from the end of the fourteenth century ; while all around are names of places and objects 
associated with medieval history. 

The castle was originally of great size, with double tower entrance, great western circular 
tower, south-eastern and several smaller towers—numbering ten in all—connected by curtain 
walls and enclosing an area of nearly one acre. 

All that we now see is the great western and south-eastern towers, with their connecting 
lofty wall, and walls extending on the east and west to a later one, which running west to 
east reduces the area to two-thirds of its original extent. Within this restricted space are 
the chapel and hall, with indications of other buildings long sinee removed. 

North of this enclosure are the foundations of the great entrance and of four other 
towers, and within the ruined area is a grove of elm, sycamore, and beeches, many of them 
stately trees, two of the beeches having their trunks four fect, and a third five feet, in diameter 
at the height of a man from the ground. 

At one time, the lower part of the curtain was covered on the outside with ivy, which, 
however picturesque, is no friend to old walls, as may be seen on comparing the honey- 
combed masonry it concealed while growing, with the smooth surface of the wall above. It 
is necessary to take the corroding effect of this removed ivy into account if we would avoid 
the mistake of assigning it an antiquity it is not entitled to, 

In years gone by visitors imagined that the southern section comprised the whole of the 
ancient castle; but it happened in the year 1888 that an old plan, showing buildings beyond 
the visible ruins, was discovered in the library of Bothwell House, and on an effort being 
made by the Earl of Home, the proprietor, to trace out by excavation its original extent, 
the interesting barbican towers and relating curtain walls were disclosed. 

The earlier part of Bothwell Castle is the great circular western tower which, while 
erected as part of a future complete scheme, was originally made a fortalice, entire in itself, 
defended on one side by a moat with a postern door to the south. The door, being at some 
height from the ground outside, must have been approached by a flight of steps: it is in two 
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orders, the outer having a segmental head, the inner a horizontal chamfered lintel, each end 


carried on jamb corbels 
and forming a tympanum 
above. The soffit of the 
outer order next to the 
tympanum has a slit about 
12 inches broad, continued 
upwards to what is very 
like a fireplace recess in a 
guard - chamber, through 
which missiles could be 
discharged on any presum- 
ing assailant. There has 
been no portcullis, and the 
entrance has been further 
defended by three loopholes 
in the adjoining round 
tower. This tower is to 
the west of the door and 
of three stories in height. 
The lower story may have 
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been a prison; the first floor has an entrance from the court with corbels supporting the 
lintel, the converse in outline of those at the postern door. On the west side of the tower are 


passages from each floor 
leading through the thick- 
ness of the wall to the 
great western tower, and a 
passage on the other side 
to the guard-room referred 
to. This guard-room had 
also an external stone stair 
to the court, supported 
partly on an arch the out- 
line of which is still visible 
in the wall. Immediately 
above the guard-room is a 
bartisan, which continues 
on the same level some dis- 
tance eastward, and was 
carried internally on heavy 
corbelling which formed 
machicolations for defence 
against any assailant get- 
ting inside. 

Still further east from 
the guard-room is a higher 
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level of masonry with a turnpike stair at the end leading to a tower that projects on the 


exterior of the castle wall. 


This tower was approached from the guard-chamber, and must 
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have formed part of the scheme for defending the postern door. It had its garde-robe down 
the middle, ending in a dry pit below the level of the court, with an entrance to it on the court 
level. The circular tower has its garde-robe on the side next the river, projecting on corbels 
at two different levels and discharging outside. 

The arrangement of the tower and passages described, which extended due east and west, 
about 90 feet in all, is connected with the circular main tower by a curtain wall which trends 
north-westward nearly 30 feet before it joins the tower, and following an approximate angle 
of 45°. It is four stories in height altogether. 
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Crossing the inner bailey from the postern, we reach the entrance to the tower, which is 
on the north-east side of it. For its protection there was originally a drawbridge wrought 
by chains from a vaulted room over the entrance. Further protection was afforded by a 
portcullis a short distance within, which descended from the same chamber. The passage 
which it defended deflected from the entrance so as to cause it to open into the tower in the 
centre of one of its internal octagonal sides. It is heavily and picturesquely groined. The 
entrance has on the outside a special construction of Square masonry projecting from the 
curve of the tower, thus forming a better working surface for the drawbridge, and also servi 
to turn the entrance towards the curtain wall and away from the open bailey. The door was 
protected aboye in the usual manner by a machicolated parapet at the summit of the tower. 


The great tower to which the door gives entrance is 65 feet diameter externally, and 
octagonal inside, with walls 15 feet thick. At present the western half of the tower is entirely 
gone, the eastern half having been formed into a series of later rooms by a cross wall made 
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most probably of the material of the demolished western part, with its own windows and 
fireplaces, 

Originally the tower was a magnificent piece of construction, approaching 100 feet high, 
in four stories. The lower story contains the well, with its parapet and alcoved semi- 
circular head with “stoup” recess on one side finished with a pointed head. There are a few 
courses of an octagonal pillar, 5 feet in diameter, of solidly built masonry with a splayed base, 
standing in the centre of the octagon, and placed with its angles opposite the centre of each 
side: it does not seem to have gone any higher than the well chamber, and, if we may infer 
from the springer stone over the well, has been 
built to receive a segmental arch corresponding 
with one on the opposite side of the pillar, which 
would sustain the beams of the wood floor 
above. There are no indications of vaulting on 
this level. The descent to this chamber is from 
a turnpike stair to the right of the portcullis 
entrance, 

The well chamber may have been lit by 
windows on the demolished west side of the 
tower, which would, of course, have to be near 
the ceiling in order to be beyond the reach of 
assailants. There is no window on the inner 
side next the court. 

The principal chamber, which is imme- 
diately above the well room, has a very fine 
window on the side next the court in a deep 
recess, of the form usual in castles, with seats at 
each side. It far surpasses anything of a similar 
kind in Seotland for the excellence of its masonry 
and beauty of architectural detail. It is framed “~~ 
off on the side next the hall by shafted and 
moulded angles, having bases and the remains _ 
of carved capitals from which spring chamfered —_ "2 
arches : these arches have beyond them moulded “~~~ SS" 8 NSSF “sees 
wall ribs which start from carved corbels in each 
angle of the octagonal hall. The window recess is vaulted over by ashlar which continues 
vertically down to stone seats at each side, and the ashlar curves inwards on plan to a single- 
light cusp-headed window. 

On the vertical sides of this window recess are forty-one different masons’ marks. What 
purpose masons’ marks served has not been determined : they are certainly very ancient, 
having been found on Egyptian masonry. Some writers have supposed them to be symbolic, 
others that they were put on the stones to show whose work they were, and how much the 
workmen were entitled to receive in payment. In some stones one mark has been added to 
the main symbol, either to distinguish the member of the family using the same sign or as 
the mark of the overseer added to that of the workman. 

I would suggest, however, from examination of the special bay at Bothwell that, while 
the marks might be the property of particular masons, they also served the purpose of 
indicating the intended position of each stone in the building; that the master mason, in 
short, as any modern clerk of works would do, plotted the various courses of masonry, marking 
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on his drawing the symbol of each man to be engaged upon them, and allotting in this way 
to every hewer his work, which readily found its place in the building on reference to the 
master mason’s original draft. 

The mark may also have been intended to aid in settling the amount of money that fell 
to each, and at the same time assigning to the individual mason the credit due him for work- 
manship. At any rate they serve a useful purpose to the modern investigator ; for, although 
they may not determine the date of work, they show by their difference from marks in other 

parts of the castle, that independent 
sets of workmen were engaged at 
WwW. TOWER. these various parts. 

In the meantime let me state 
that of the forty-one different 
marks I noticed one, the pentacle, 
which corresponds with marks at 
Malmesbury (Norman), Furness 
(twelfth century), Gloucester 
(eleventh and fourteenth centuries), 
Canterbury (Norman), and also at 
the small chapel on the cliff at St. 
Andrews. Another mark—the N— 
is found also in the Early English 
erypt of York Minster. 
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0 * There would no doubt be other 
> £& three similar window recesses on 
the destroyed sides of the octagon 
EAST SI0E which must have afforded a remark- 
_  -« * — ably fine view of the river on either 
hand, 
f 4J } Although the wall ribs and 
4 i the corbels from which they spring 
are suggestive of vaulting rising to 
W. SQUARE TowtA a crown and then descending to a 
central pillar, after the manner of 
MARKS Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral 
chapter houses, we regret to say, 
on examining the parts in detail, 
that no roof so beautiful and monumental covered this fine hall. There are no indications of 
springers rising from the corbels, and the wall ribs are not square on the extrados, as they 
would have been were the usual “ filling-in " resting upon them ; they are simply label moulds. 
The floor above, like that over the well chamber, has been of wood resting on beams, the 
holes for which occur immediately over the points of the label moulds ; others also are situated 
at the same hall in the angles of the octagon. 
Plain corbels oceur in the angles—about 2 feet—above the carved corbels which most 
probably supported verticals and struts rising to the angle beams overhead. 
In the two top floors there is a vertical slot in each angle and in the centre of each side, 
extending downwards about 6 feet from each ceiling, with wall holes at the top of them: these 
grooves or slots were apparently intended to receive vertical timbers from which struts would 
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spring at the bottom, sloping up to the beams which partly rested on the verticals, passing 
over them to the holes in the wall behind. If there were corresponding struts springing 
from a central wood pillar the construction must have been very effective. 

The second floor has no window next the court; the third floor has, and it is a two-light 
cusp-headed window of the Early English period. 

The stair, which began at the ground floor, continued to the bartisan, serving each of 
these chambers on its way; and there were also scale stairs in the thickness of the wall about 
8 feet wide ; like those at Conisbrough Castle. One of them may be seen in the sectional masonry 
of the tower on the north side overlooking 
the river. 

A wall runs north-east from the great 
tower at a somewhat similar angle to that of 
the south-east wall, but only the lower part 
is original; the vertical junction between 
the earlier and later occurs very near the 
tower. But whether what is known as the 
water-gate at the bottom of it opening into 
the moat is ancient is difficult to say; the 
jambs may be old, but the lintel must have 
been restored at the time the upper wall was 
rebuilt. The water-gate has a vertical groove 
on the inside of the northern jamb, pro- 
bably for a sluice gate, to allow the water of 
the moat to be emptied. 


The south-east tower though lofty is 
only large enough in area to provide one 
room on each of the floors, which are four in 
number: none of them have been vaulted ; 
they form in plan a hexagon about 15 feet 
in diameter. There are none of the indica- 
tions of defence we find at the great western 
tower: the basement is entered on the 
ground level by an ordinary door, but there 
is no stair inside communicating between it and the floor above, so that it is a puzzle how the 
first floor was reached. Most probably the stair went up along the east curtain wall and then 
led through the opening piercing the buttressed projection that stands at right angles to the 
east curtain, and through which is the present access to the banqueting hall. 

From the first floor of the tower a special stair ascends in the thickness of the wall to 
the summit, giving entrance to each floor. The rooms have canopied fireplaces, that to the 
first floor having a plain moulding on the jambs and lintel; the second floor mantel has 
shafts, caps, and bases on the jambs ; that of the upper floor, still more elaborate, has a series 
of grouped shafts on the jambs; the lintels of both these two latter fireplaces are unfortu- 
nately broken. The upper room is arcaded in stone all round, there being one semicircular 
arch to every side of the hexagon. Each room has one window that looks south-eastwards 
towards the river—the most inaccessible side of the castle—and there is no window to the east 
except in the top floor. The first floor has also a narrow loophole which commands the whole 
south curtain wall of the castle. 
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The east end of the chapel abuts partly against the south-eastern tower and partly 
against the east curtain wall, and has been the last of a series of apartments which extended 
along the south curtain wall as far as the east wall of the inner bailey. A gable tangential 
with the western side of the south-eastern tower has been erected at the eastern end of the 
chapel, supported below on a series of arches, one springer of which remains on the north wall. 
The space between this gable and the east curtain formed a passage leading from the tower to 
the opening through the buttressed wall already referred to, and was roofed over by a 
* lean-to " resting on a stone gutter built into the curtain. The skew moulds of this roof are 
still in evidence on the north and south. This passage was lit by a window in the east 
curtain. The entrance to 
the chapel was at the 
north end of the gable: 
its north jamb still re- 
mains. 

The chapel has been 
in three bays, lit on the 
south side by three win- 
dows divided each into two 
lights by mullions. The 
floors of it and of the 
entire range of southern 
buildings have rested on 
wood beams, as may be 
seen from the corbels still 
existing. A stone seat 
oceurs along the south side 
of the chapel, rising at the 
altar end to form a sedilia 
for the officiating priests, 
who, we may suppose, had 
their abode in the south- 
eastern tower, Luxurious 
accommodation surely, but 
: then both during the time 

710, T—~CHArE. aXD SOUTH:KANT town of the founders and their 

successors the clergy would 

be men in high position in the Church. Two of the chapel windows have one of their lights 
continued to near the floor, so that anyone could sit there and enjoy the prospect. 

In the south end of the gable is the piscina, the basin of it discharging into a large cavity 
about 18 inches diameter with no outlet ; the jambs have shaftlets with moulded caps and 
bases, and the soffit has a pointed segmental moulded archlet : the back is recessed with two 
pointed panels cusped in the head. 

The north wall of the chapel is plain, and is a continuation westward of the buttressed 
wall referred to; the severance between it and the buttressed wall determines the date of the 
chapel to be subsequent to that of the south-east tower, and this is confirmed by the appearance 
5 the exterior masonry of the south wall, which shows it to be distinctly later than that of 
the tower. 


A double aumbry occurs at the east end of the north wall, and the remains of a holy- 
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water basin at the west end next to the general entrance to the chapel. The approach to this 
door must have been by an outside stair. There was an external door immediately below this 
opening into apartments underneath the chapel, which were lit on the south by three small 
windows close to the ceiling. There does not appear to have been any west wall to the chapel, 
no sign of the junction of any cross wall occurring at this point. 

The chapel has been groined over the two eastmost bays with quadripartite vaults; the 
springers are all there, the two eastern ones resting on single shafts, the others on triple shafts 
longer than the eastern, and like them resting on corbels ; the capitals have all been carved. 

The westmost bay has a large moulded corbel immediately to the west of and level with 
the groin capital, and above it a square hole. 
On the same level at the spring of the east 
arch of the west window is a corresponding 
hole, and about four feet below these two are 
other two sinkings. Three exactly similar 
holes exist at corresponding levels in the 
north wall; the fourth has been broken away. 
The purpose of these holes has been to re- 
ceive beams which either formed a gallery 
for the rood or for officiating minstrels on 
feast days. The bay over these has not been 
groined; the south springer of the west 
groined bay was cut through the middle 
vertically and finished with an ashlar surface 
next to the rood beams. This of course con- 
firms the former statement that there had 
been no west wall to the chapel. 

The absence of any west wall suggests 
that the room to the west was used as a 
nave, separated from the choir by a screen 
under the rood: it has three transomed and 
mullioned windows with seats in the bays, 
and also a stone seat along the wall like that 
in the ehapel. There is a curious gate 
recess in the south wall near the screen and ' 
another at the west end. rig, B—XONTH WALL OF CiarEL 


The room under this on the ground floor 
seems to have been a very important one: it has two transomed and mullioned windows 


with seats in the bay easily accessible from the floor. The westmost of these windows has 
two stone corbels on ‘the outside of the wall. It is likely that these corbels supported some 
kind of balcony commanding a view of the river with a canopy overhead, the window serving 
as an access to it. 

There are two less important rooms on the same level, further west, lit by plainer and 
smaller windows close to the ceiling. At the extreme west is another gate recess which 
indicates this part as the western end of the south range of building. 

There is a room under the chapel entered from an external door under the west 
entrance to the chapel, lit by three small windows in the south wall close to the ceiling. 

The banqueting hall extends from the north wall of the chapel to a late north curtain 


wall: its eastern wall is separated from the east curtain by a space of about three feet at 
8a 
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its south end, diminishing to 18 inches at the north end. It has been surmised that 
the passage or space on the east was intended for a means of escape in emergency; but 
this cannot have been its purpose, as although there is access to it at the south end there 
is no egress at the north. The likelihood is that the interval was due to the need for 
providing an eaves gutter for the east slope of the hall roof, the bottom of which was much 
lower than the summit of the curtain. Neither the east nor the west walls of the hall bond 
into the north and south: this suggests that the hall is later than the adjoining work. 

The present floor of the hall is about 12 feet above the court level, and rests on three 
vaults entered by as many different doors from the court, each cellar lit by a narrow window 
opening into the narrow passage at the east side of the hall. The centre cellar has, besides, 
a square opening over its door 
head, which is semicircular ; and 
no doubt the other two doors 
which have lost their finished 
masonry were treated in the 
same way. ‘These vaults with 
the floor over them are of a date 
subsequent to the erection of 
the hall. Assuming them to be 
away, we see a hall 60 feet long 
by 30 wide, with a height of 
about 30 feet from the floor to 
the wall head, lit on the west 
side by a very fine range of ten 
single-light windows having blunt 
cusped heads, the reveals being 
the same depth outside and in. 

This height of 30 feet is so 
considerable as to suggest an 
arrangement like that of the 
banqueting hall at Linlithgow 

_TURStromNwa. _ ___— palace, with galleries at the sides 

— and south end approached by 

the doors at each end high up 

in the west wall, and also by a door in the north of the east wall, and probably also by another 
at the south end of the same side, where the hall is now entered from the chapel 

Besides the range of clerestory lights there is a richly moulded two-light window with 
traceried head to the south of them. So fine window suggests that the gallery thus lit was 
occupied by the residents of the south-east tower, or it may have been used as a minstrels’ 
gallery. The side galleries might be used by spectators of the proceedings in the assembly 
below, and these we may reasonably suppose from the high position of the occupants of the 
castle would be often men of great importance. In addition to the clerestory lights there would 
probably be windows below the west gallery where the later masonry of the three doors and 
adjacent masonry occur. 

The stair to the general entrance of the chapel would form an approach: to the doors of 
the end gallery, and most likely the door at the north end of the same wall was reached in a 
similar manner, or had some relation to a passage of communication with a range of buildings 
that was formed to the west of the hall against the north curtain wall. There are the remains 
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of a large fireplace and flue at the western extremity of this wall which point to such a series 
of rooms, possibly a kitchen and its adjuncts. There is a garde-robe at the north-west corner 
of the hall, and a staircase which forms a very picturesque projection on the outside of the 
north wall. 

The hall mantel so far resembles that of Linlithgow in being planned with a double 
recess—Linlithgow is triple. It has plain chamfered jambs and lintel, the latter supported 
on flush corbels without any hood. On the central pier is a rough empty sinking, with a 
shaftlet at the bottom, which most likely carried a coat of arms or group of sculpture. 

There is some very interesting masonry in the curtain wall at the north-eastern corner of 
the hall in connection with a drawbridge which belonged to a square tower now unfortunately 
in ruins. The bridge opened into the 
court before the hall was built, was worked 
by a counterpoise and chains, and must 
have spanned a space between the tower 
and a flight of steps. Of course when the 
bridge was drawn up the steps were use- 
less. The bridge was removed when the 
hall was erected, but the tower door was 
retained. The tower was evidently an 
independent habitation for some of the 
retainers, forming a series of stories ap- 
proached by a spiral stair still remaining 
on its west side. It was accessible also 
along the top of the east curtain wall 
through a door which opens out of the 
cireular stair in the south-eastern tower. 

The details of the barbican and of 
the other northern parts of the castle are 
only matters of conjecture. Curtain walls 
ran on the east from the tower just re- 
ferred to, and from the great western tower 
to the barbican; that on the east broken 
on its way by a circular tower of a diameter similar to that on the south-east, and further 
on by a square tower balanced by a corresponding one on the west curtain. 

Of the complete appearance of the barbican we may be able to form an idea by studying 
any of the French examples, such as the Chateaux des Langeais, Villebon, and Chaumont, or 
Caerlaverock Castle nearer home 

In these instances we see an entrance between twin towers, with porteullis and draw- 
bridge, defended above and on the flanks in the usual manner. In the case of Bothwell 
the bridge spanned a deep pit, not necessarily filled with water. 

The first recorded owner of the barony of Bothwell was Walter Olifard, who held the 
position of Justiciary of Lothian in the reign of Alexander III. The Olifards probably came 
over from France with William the Conqueror. They were settled first in England in the 
county of Northamptonshire, and were close friends of David, Earl of Huntingdon (after- 
wards David I. of Scotland), who was living in the neighbourhood. Olifard followed David 
to Scotland, and was rewarded with lands in Roxburghshire, out of which he gave a grant 
to Dryburgh Abbey. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to follow the history of the Olifards further than 
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to say that it was a Sir William Olifard who as Constable of Stirling Castle so gallantly 
defended it against Edward I, in 1304, and afterwards was one of the signatories to the famous 
remonstrance sent to the Pope from Arbroath Abbey in 1820. The family in course of time 
held possessions in Perthshire, and their descendants are now known as the Oliphants of Gask. 

By Walter Olifard's eminent position as Justiciary of the Lothians he would have 
facilities for getting the high class of masons that were engaged on the castle. By his time 
the Norman method of square tower building had given place to one where the round tower 
was in use. 

It seems unnecessary to suppose that this form of tower was copied from anything across 
the Channel. The circular tower was already in existence at Abernethy and Brechin in 
Scotland, in Little Saxham Church, Suffolk, and on a larger scale in some of the Roman 
fortifications in this country; and it might well have occurred to architects and military 
engineers of that time that a round tower was better fitted for defence than a square one, 
which had corners that could be undermined. 

After the death of Alexander III. (1292) the barony passed by marriage to the important 
family of Moray, and was possessed by Sir William Moray, Panetarius, or Chief Butler, of 
Scotland, who died when on parole in an English prison in the year 1300. 

Prior to this date Edward I. took the castle and held it with an English garrison under 
Stephen Brampton. The Scots retook it by assault after a tedious siege of fourteen months, 
when by that time most of the garrison were slain, and the survivors at the point of starva- 
tion. The victors held it till September 1301, when Edward himself invested it with a large 
force and obliged them to capitulate. Here he lived from the 17th to the 20th September 
1301. Edward then granted the castle and barony to the famous English commander 
Aymer de Valence, after whom the great circular tower was named the “‘ Valence Tower.” 

The castle remained in the custody of the English force till 1306, and may at that date 
have passed to the Scots as the rightful owners; but it must have been under the control of 
the English again in 1309, as de Valence fled here after his defeat at Loudon Hill; and it 
was certainly in the hands of the English in 1314 under Sir William FitzGilbert, ancestor 
of the Hamilton family, for he was able to receive the Earl of Hertford and fifty of his men 
after their defeat at Bannockburn. Not long after, however, Sir Edward Bruce besieged the 
castle and compelled the English garrison to surrender. 

After the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333, when Scotland was overran by the English 
army under Edward LIL, it foll again into alien hands, and the King himself lived there from 
18th November to 26th December 1336; and it is on record that he issued in that year 
fifteen writs from the castle. In 1887 it was retaken by Sir Andrew Moray, and was then 
dismantled. 

Sir Andrew married Christian Bruce, the sister of Robert the Bruce, and was restored to 
the house of his fathers by the King under the title of Lord Bothwell. He had two sons, Sir 
John and Sir Thomas : the elder died without issue, and the widow (Joanna) of the younger 
son, Sir Thomas, married in July 1361 Archibald, usually known, from his grave countenance, 
as “ The Grim,” and so in that way the castle passed from the Morays to the powerful family 
of the Douglases on the death of Sir Andrew in 1388. 

Archibald assumed the arms of the Bothwell house and took the castle for his residence, 
inserting his arms high over the postern gate. He was created Earl Douglas in that year 
by King Robert IL, who to the honour of the title added the substantial gift of the Douglas 
estates in Lanarkshire. Archibald died at Thrieve Castle grd February 1401, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and was buried at Bothwell Chapel, which he had founded in 1898. 
Archibald’s descendants—usually known as the Black Douglases—held the castle until at 
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length, after several changes of ownership, it came into the hands of the Red Douglases. 
One of them was raised by Charles I. to the marquisate of Douglas, and as a Catholic, was 
opposed by the Covenanters, who captured his possessions of Tantallon and Douglas Castles. 
One of his grandsons, Archibald, got a new patent, after the restoration of Charles IL, 
creating him Earl of Forfar in 1661. Under that title he in 1669 is referred to as the 
builder of Bothwell House, which adjoins the castle, using for that purpose part of the 
eastle masonry. 

A change had by this time come over Scottish domestic architecture. The plan 
arrangements all along from the thirteenth century had agreed with those of England. 
The English manor houses date from the sixteenth century, and Scotland began to change 
its domestic architecture at the same period. As the country became settled and prosperous 
the retainers, who lived within the precincts of the castle, now began to occupy houses of 
their own ; artificers, such as smiths and carpenters, hitherto in the service of the lord of the 
estate, were no longer wanted in that capacity, and therefore transferred their occupations to 
the neighbouring villages, and with the advancement of the menial occupants of the castle 
generally, and also of the lord and his friends, better accommodation was required, and a 
greater variety of apartments needed, libraries among the rest. 

The introduction of gunpowder made the old fortifications useless, and although some of 
the buildings, such as Crichton Castle in Midlothian, might present a forbidding aspect 
on the exterior, their courtyards were ornamented with faceted masonry or moulded work 
of various forms. 

When the Renaissance came to Scotland, as it did earlier than into England, the form 
of domestic plan entirely changed; hitherto it had been four-square, open in the centre; an 
arrangement which, though beautifal in the East, with fountain and tropical garden, was hardly 
suitable to the latitude of North Europe. This open area was now covered in; the staircase 
made a fine feature of; the forms of the doors and windows became more varied, chimneys 
were made prominent, resembling the Elizabethan forms in their spiral detail. Rich 
plaster ceilings took the place of the painted wooden ones, and tapestry and wainscoting 
were extensively used. Mantelpieces, important hitherto, were still a conspicuous part of the 
house, reflecting the characteristic hospitality of the people, but formed now of finer and 
softer material, such as marbles and rich woods. 

Such a plan as that of Bothwell Castle, with its detached buildings, inconvenient domestic 
apartments, its principal rooms still stately, but reminiscent of planning for defence, and its 
other points of objection too numerous to mention, would compel the resident family to follow 
the spirit of the time and erect a house elsewhere if the castle was unfit for adaptation. 

This step was taken in the seventeenth century by Archibald Douglas, as we have men- 
tioned. There can be no doubt that till that time he was in occupancy of the castle, living 
very likely in the south-eastern tower, with its adjacent apartments on the south side facing 
the river, retaining the chapel for domestic use, after the Presbyterian form of worship. 

It was probably he who altered the fine hall by the erection of the three great cellars for 
storage underneath, planting the grove of trees now so stately on the northern part of the 
castle site to cover the devastation made by the removal of that part of the fortalice for the 
purpose of building the new south wing of Bothwell House. The wing of the house is plain 
and solid, and, as compared with the ancient castle which it supersedes, prosaic in architecture 
externally, but more than compensating for the inferiority by its internal comfort and the 
beauty of its plaster ceilings. 

The Earl, with no fear of siege before his eyes, has so placed it as to command very 
charming views on its south, cast, and west sides. 
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Whether it was intended to be a complete building as it was at that date, we cannot, of 
course, say ; but Earl Archibald was content with it for the space of about half a century, 
dying in 1712. His son, the second Earl of Forfar, only survived him three years, passing 
away at Stirling of wounds received at the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. Monuments to 
both father and son were erected in Bothwell village church by the widow of Archibald. She 
continued to live in the modern house till her death there in 1741. 

A Stewart succeeded to the estate, and was created Baron Douglas 8th July 1780. 
Following the fashions of the time in which James Gibbs and the Adams played so large 
a part, he resolved to extend Bothwell House, erected more than a century before, and engaged 
& London architect—James Playfair, the father of W. H. Playfair, afterwards an eminent 
Edinburgh architect—to erect what is now the centre of the mansion, adding a northern wing 
to balance the original house, which thus became a southern wing. Among the sketches pre- 
pared by James Playfair was one that provided for a colonnade on the east of the centre side, 
and continued in the form of quadrants to the wings—a very common arrangement at that 
time. But this fine scheme was not adopted. 

A very good marble mantel by Westmacott, the father of Sir Richard Westmacott, is in 
the dining-room. The extension appears to have occupied in erection from 1785 to 1789. 
It may be of interest to mention that it was in Bothwell House, in 1808, that Sir Walter Scott 
wrote Young Lochinvar, and had the pleasure of reading it to an audience, among whom were 
Lady Dalkeith and Lady Douglas. 

Baron Douglas also began to build a new castle at Douglas after a design by William 
Adam, which appears in the Vitruvius Scoticus, and is evidently with its round towers inspired 
by the ancient Bothwell Castle. 

Baron Douglas died 26th December 1827 at the advanced age of eighty-one years. His 
elder granddaughter married Cospatrick, the eleventh Earl of Home, who was created Baron 
Donglas in 1875. Through this connection Bothwell House and Castle were transferred to 
the Home family, now represented by Charles Alexander, twelfth Earl of Home and second 
Baron Douglas of the new creation. 
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NOTES ON THE PLENUM SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 
By Wietiam Henman [F.). 


N the Paper which I read last December on the 
Ro ictoria Hospital, Belfast,* I particu- 
stated it was not my desire to raise 
controversy on the subject of mechanical versus 
natural means for securing ventilation ; yet, as 
members then present expressed the opinion that 
it might with advan be further discussed, 
the Council of the Institute have appointed the 
6th of June for that purpose.t If the time then 
at our disposal is to be well employed, the subject 
of ventilation erally must be dealt with on 
practical and scientific lines ; and as that was not 
attempted in the Paper to which I have referred 
I venture to suggest some reasons which tend to 
show that plenum ventilation can be beneficially 
employed in certain buildings, and ought to be 
more closely studied by members of the architec- 
ei profession. —_ - * 
primary necessity is to arrive at a concisely 
correct definition of what should be understood 
by the term * efficient ventilation" when applied 
to occupied buildings. A: from outside con- 
taminating influences which would affect ventila- 
tion by whatever means obtained, I suggest it is 
“continuous change of air within a building 
without causing di or adversely affecting 
the health of the occupants.” 
one vince of ai ag in — 
erewith is to dispose buildings on the ground, 
construct and equip them, so that the available air 
may be supplied in ample quantities, freed from 
suspended impurities, tempered and regulated to 
r without —— 
uildings are erected principally secure 
greater comfort than can at all times be obtained 
in the open, 
By the erection of buildings, movement of air 
Within them is necessarily less than it would be 
— got eg building is princi 
air a g is principally 
brought about by an ascertainable —— 
of ion or extraction—although the law of 
diffusion—i.c, the process which brings about 
intimate mixture of gases without chemical com- 
—is a serviceable but less powerful agent 
in connection with ventilation. : 
If these ises be accepted, the question 
which ‘has (5 be discussed iS not whether by 
um ventilation s condition within doors can 
Secured equal to the open air at its best, but 
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or the purposes of the ussion reported infra, the 
author's unrevised draft of this Paper was issued to 
Members with the last number of the Joumvat. 


whether it can be employed in certain buildings, 
suitably constructed, so as to obtain at reasonable 
cost more constant and efficient ventilation than 
— be —*— by other wags — 

great hindrance to the proper com on 
of this subject is the employment of unscientific 
terms such as “artificial ventilation,” “ auto- 
matic ventilation,” “natural ventilation,” “me- 
chanical ventilation,’ because they prejudice the 
mind. Ventilation isa result brought about either 
by natural or mechanical force. Moved by either, 
air is the same, just as water is the same, whether 
allowed to flow naturally or forced on by mechan- 
ism. Water may become fouled on its way, so 
may air, whether it passin natarally oris propelled 
in its course from the outside to the inside of a 
building ; but it does not in the least follow that 
fouling results from the power which caused its 
movement. 

It is scientifically wrong to refer to a fire caus- 
ing a “ suctional" influence in a flue, for it does 
nothing of the kind. Air when heated expands 
and is specifically lighter than an equal volume 
of colder air; it is the latter descending by the 
force of gravitation which propels the warmer air 
upwards; consequently an open fire in a room 
causes change of air by propulsion; moreover, 
the propelling force of wind is far greater than 
the suctional influence it exerts upon air within 
buildings. By realising these facts it is easy to 
understand that “plenum” ventilation is more 
in accord with nature’s methods than “ exhaust" 
ventilation. 

Notwithstanding the acknow’ extrava- 
gance of, the dust and dirt resulting from, and the 
unpleasant draughts at times set up by, the open 
fire, I for one appreciate its cheerfulness, and 
believe it will long hold an honoured place in the 
British home. The mere fact that it necessitates 
an upeast flue is of the greatest service in connec- 
tion with ventilation; but os the area of an 
ordinary smoke flue at the chimney-pot end does 
not greatly exceed half a superficial foot, the 
volume of air which can pass through it in a 
given time is limited, as is also the heating power 
of a single fire-grate. Consequently, for * 
apartments two or more fires are required, and it 
is well known that unless an adequate supply of 
air be otherwise provided, smoke will at times be 
drawn down one or other of the flues, For this 
and other reasons hot water, steam, air heated 
by stoves or electricity, are used, none of which 
demand an upeast flue or flues from the apart- 
ment to be warmed thereby, Yet for the health 
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and comfort of occupants, change of air is a neces- 
sity, and can only be brought about by providing 
suitable inlets and outlets. This is a simple 
statement of fact of the utmost importance in 
connection with ventilation, yet too often 
neglected, resulting doubtless from difficulty 
in determining the positions, dimensions, and 
construction of such openings, and I incline to the 
belief that strong advocates of what they term 
“natural ventilation" are of the laissez faire 
order who expect nature to do everything for them ; 
and as they do not consider whence the wind 
cometh nor whither it goeth, they provide neither 
suitable entry nor exit for it in the construction 
of buildings. 

With regard to the possibilities and difficulties of 
ventilating an apartment warmed by other means 
than open fires, say a church or assembly room. 
Suppose it is a calm frosty day, with the tempera- 
ture inside several degrees higher than it is outside. 
If inlet-openings are provided at or near the floor 
level and outlets at or near the ceiling level, a 
steady flow of air will take place from the inlets 
to the outlets proportionate to the difference 
between the internal and external temperature, 
and to the relative sizes and itions of the 
openings, brought about — the propelling 
force of the colder air outside falling by gravita- 
tion ; but it does not follow that ventilation will 
be “efficient " even if the —— are adequate 
and well placed, because the differences in tem- 
perature may not suffice to cause adequate change 
of air—the opening of a door or window will 
upset the relative proportions between inlets and 
outlets, probably causing draughts. Moreover 
with a number o ple seated on the floor area, 
and with air entering around the lower portion of 
the walls, it can only arrive at those in the centre 
after becoming fouled by passing over the bodies 
of those nearer the inlets; but it is more than 
likely that the bulk of air passing through the 
room will travel from the inlets to the outlete 
without changing the air in the central portion. 
Every variation in temperature or in the foree of 
wind outside will alter the conditions within, and 
during summer weather the temperature may be 
——— higher outside than in; every factor 
is then reversed. Some improvement may be 
effected in cold weather by giving the incoming 
air an upward tendency and providing up-cast 
flues as outlets with well-distributed openi 
- —— floor level. ——— air will bee 
fill the u portion of the room, ly 
descend, —— the atmosphere throughout, and 

away up the flues; but this arrangement of 
—— is not altogether satisfactory in summer 
weather, and even under such conditions chan 
of air will fluctuate with every variation in the 
i of —— outside. — —— with oe 

possible arrangements, so long as natura 
means alone are relied on, there must be constant, 
intelligent, and personal attention if comfortable 
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ventilation is to be seoured; nevertheless I am 
bound to confess that with care in the design and 
arrangement of suitable inlets and outlets, with 
adequate heating power, and with pro eans 
for regulation, it is quite possible with personal 
attention to secure reasonable ventilation 
natural means in buildings only occasionally 
occupied. None but very sensitive people are 
quickly affected by breathing a — vitiated 
atmosphere, and few remain for long at a time 
in crowded , 80 that when rooms are un- 
occupied windows and doors should be freely 
opened, and ample change of air secured. If this 
were regularly done, and thorough cleanliness were 
observed in and about buildings, there would be 
less cause for complaint of defective ventilation. 

Every individual by respiration and exhalation 
throws off moisture and animal! matter, and when 
a number of people congregate within an apart- 
ment the defilement of the atmosphere is consider- 
able. Rapid change of air will carry much away, 
but with defective ventilation much is deposited 
upon exposed surfaces in the building in conse- 
quence of variation of temperature, and oN 
peat and ter change of air than wo 

tolerated while a room is occupied will dissipate 
“hs Geko at dispos hich 

ope of disposing of the charge whi 

has been made against me, that I am a prejudiced 
advocate of “plenum ventilation, I now state 
most distinctly that unless it is continuously 
applied it is questionable whether it can be 
permanently successful, and I am not inclined to 
advocate its employment unless its advantages 
are considered worth the cost of continuous work- 
ing. I cannot think it is sufficient to ventilate a 
buildin, simply for the periods during which it is 
oceupi then to stop the mee m and 
—* e up the air until the next period of occu- 
pation, 

_ Let me illustrate this by directing your atten- 
tion to a railway carriage. Standing still how 
stuffy it often is, particularly in hot weather; but 
when rapidly moving along it is freshened up. 
Yet, on again standing still, it loses its freshness. 
That is an example of ventilation produced by 
mechanical means intermittently employed. 

Now I wish to explode another fallacy 
Downward ventilation has been termed 
ntly in the hope of 


“down draught,” ap 
condemning it by giving it a bad name. Ad- 
vocates of the open fire have stated that to propel 
air into the — —— of a room and let it 
go out from the lower portion is unnatural. 
ortunately this can be easily disproved. Take 
an ordinary room with an ordinary open fire 
and smoke flue. Test it as you will, and, apart 
from occasional strong winds setting up adverse 
currents, resul at times in what are termed 
3 — ehĩmneys.“ it will be found that the only 
detectable outgoing of air takes place by the open 
fireplace flue, the lower opening of which is 
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about 2 ft. Gin. above the floor level. Many 
people open the upper portion of a window when 
the temperature of a room, heated by an open 
fire, is excessive, holding the idea that they are 
letting out the hot air; but with rare exceptions 
the temperature of the room is then lowered 
by letting in a larger volume of colder air, which 
com a more rapid outgoing of heated air up 
the fine. 

It is true that in most cases no special inlet 
for air is provided, and that in consequence air 
enters by any casual, and probably dirt-con- 

holes, cracks, and crevices — mostl 
around the lower portion of the room—whence it 
makes its way in narrow streams, moving with 
considerable velocity towards the fireplace, caus- 
ing unpleasant draughts, while little change of 
air takes place in the upper portion of the room, 
Yet, if the same room were provided with a suitable 
inlet at a foot or two below the ceiling, on the 
same side as the fireplace and as central thereto 
as may be, the incoming air would hecome tempered 
by contact with the ceiling, walls, furniture, &c.— 
previously warmed by radiant heat from the tire— 
it would, by its inflow, force the atmosphere of 
the room downwards towards the fireplace opening 
and up the flue to the open, without causing dis- 
comfort to oceupants.* Under these conditions 
air is propelled into the room from a reasonable 
elevation, where it is generally fresher than near 
the ground-level and more free from chance con- 
tamination. Foree of wind outside, varying as it 
does in intensity, will materially affect velocity of 
change within. Ihave therefore devised a simple 
automatic regulating inlet, consisting of a curved 
enclosure to a noiseless flap hung eccentrically 
80 that the area of the inlet opening is diminished 
7 rtionately to the force of wind playing against 
t; but satisfactory results can be obtained even 
without this refinement if the inlet be provided with 
louvres for distributing the air at low velocity. I 
am perfectly aware it is not the method usually 
ado nor is it the one recommended in most 
works on ventilation. Do not, however, condemn 
it without proper trial; think it out, and you will, 
1 believe, come to the conclusion, as by practical 
experience I have, that it is most effective in 
securing the efficient ventilation of an apartment ; 
and if so, then the relative positions advocated for 
inlets and outlets with the “plenum” system 
— —— bei f f def 

ints being so frequent of defective venti- 
lation—even in buildings where outlay has been 
incurred in the expectation of securing, let us say, 
comfortable ventilation by natural means—is it 
surprising, when we consider the marvellous 
results of mechanical power, now used for the 
benefit of mankind in almost numberless ways, 

* See article on Ventilation in Modern House Con- 
struction, vol. v. (Blackie and Son, Ltd. 1899.) 
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that attempts should be made to employ it for 
improving the ventilation of buildings ? 

Mining operations and many occupations have 
for years been carried on which would have been 
impossible without the assistance of venti 
brought about by mechanical means, Thousands 
of power-driven rotary fans and air-propellers are 
in daily use, proving the possibility of changing 
the air of enclosed spaces. Centuries ago the 
necessity for securing greater change of air within 
buildings than could at all times be naturally pro- 
cured was recognised, and a few adyanced minds 
suggested the employment of bellows and other 
primitive appliances worked hand or water- 
power. I have seen quaintly Mlustrated treatises 
on the subject; and althongh failure doubtless 
resulted from inadequate knowledge and appli- 
ances, there is no reason why, with air-propellers 
and power appliances brought to the high state of 
perfection — to-day, we should not take 
advantage of them for securing ventilation within 
buildings. 

It is no argument to say, “I don't like plenum 
ventilation,” or even to point to failures which 
have occurred ; nor is it sufficient to b forward 


some fanciful idea that in an und manner 
air moved by mechanical —8* is deprived of 
an unknown yital essence. It has been suggested 


that by warming air otherwise than by the sun's 
rays this intangible essence is destroyed, and 
that is given as a reason why some people con- 
demn plenum ventilation; but it is altogether 
beggi: the question, because in summer 
time, when “ plenum" ventilation is so effective 
in maintaining a cooler atmosphere within doors 
than in the open, no heating is employed. Will 
it then be contended that, by lowering the tem- 

rature, such will-o'-the-wisp essence again 

isappears? Unfortunately my scientific know- 
ledge is not sufficiently profound to enable me to 
determine if there is even an element of truth in 
these imaginings ; but even if there be, which I 
strongly doubt, it is easy to demonstrate that with 
a — —— installation of — on the 
plenum system, the necessary warming and coolin 
of air are effected with less chance of ——— 
than by any other method. In addition to which 
the air is drawn from sources known to be at a 
distance from contamination; it can be cleansed 
from suspended impurities, brought to suitable 
hygrometric condition, and — on to apart- 
ments without contact with impurity. 

[ am, perhaps, as painfully conscious as any- 
one that there have been many failures with 
—— and so there have been with every 
other method employed for securing ventilation ; 
but my experience convinces me that failure is 
not the fault of the system, but that it results 
either from want of know experience on 
the part of those who installed it, or from neglect, 
It is only by careful comparison of results and a 

3N 
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minute examination of the means and methods 
employed that a true estimate of its value ean be 
ascertained. Personally I have not the faintest 
doubt that by the “ plenum” system the officient 
ventilation of a building can be effected. The 
principle is perfectly sound; yet I realise there are 
two sets of objections to be met: the first I class 
as — fanciful, most of which I have already 
dealt with ; the second are more tangible, and re- 
late to the means and appliances which should 
be employed and the cost. To review all the 
means and appliances at dispoeal is quite out of 
the question on the present occasion, but they 
have a very decided influence, not only as —— 
ial or complete success, but also a direct - 
ing on the question of first cost and maintenance. 
Much as I dislike making —— between 
the work of others and that with which I have 
been connected, this discussion has been forced 
on, and we are to meet in the hope of gaining 
instruction which may be pases at the service of 
the public. Consequently I shall briefly compare, 
principally as regards costs of power employed, 
a few installations of plenum ventilation, and 
as I eat make use of — derived from 
printed particu given by the engineers them- 
selves, we shall at least have fairly reliable data. 
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Messrs. Carroll & Batchelor, of Dublin, neither of 
— is personally known to me. It runs 
18 :— 

“T had been greatly interested in the accounts 

I read from time to time of the progress of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, and more par- 
ticularly in the arrangements for heating and 
ventilating it. I have had some experience of the 
lenum system, and have never much in 
ove with it. I looked therefore rather with dis- 
trust on a building which had been so designed as 
to make such a system obligatory. Mr. Henman 
is to be complimented and congratulated on his 
courage in designing such a hospital, and I am 
free to confess that the result, so far as I was able 
to judge during my short visit, affords him ample 
justification for his inversion of many of the 
accepted canons in hospital design. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the wonderful nniformity of the 
temperature maintained in the hospital through- 
out the twenty-four hours—such aa could not, 
I believe, be obtained by natural means. The 
freshness of the air in the wards was remarkable, 
and there was a complete absence of that peculiar 
odour which is familiar to everyone having to do 
with hospitals. These results are obtained, I was 
glad to see, without draught, nor was there any 





Building. | Cue tot of air | Chanige of air pet — —2 —* for | ‘er ton 
Glasgow, Art Galleries . . 9,050,000 porta ys pro- Electricity 66 "£2,095 | £208 
ly 3 times. 
Manchester, Technical School . 12,000,000 33 oy * 80 £3,224 £209 
* Midland Hotel > 5,000,000 ——— 4 40 £1,612 2209 
Birm . General Hospital. 13,000,000 a 4 * 10 £766 250 
Belfast, Royal Victoria Hospital 5,000,000 a + Steam , 5} £100 200 


Consider the importance of such a comparison 
as regards the number of changes of air effected 
per hour. May not success in great part depend 
upon giving an adequate ch of air? And 
surely the question of cost would be a determining 
factor in many cases. 

Reference to the Paper by Mr. Henry Lea 
given in the Institute Jounnat for 10th December 
1903 will show how this economy in cost of power 
is effected. In the discussion which followed, Sir 
John C, Holder personally testified to the suceess 
of plenum ventilation in the General Hospital, 
Birmingham, which be has systematically visited, 
one may say almost daily, during and since its 
erection, I could produce a large number of 
letters addressed to me containing congratulations 
on the satisfactory ventilation of that and the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast; but I prefer to 
place before you one because it was not written 
to me, and because it is from an architect expe- 
rienced in hospital design, viz. Mr. Batchelor, of 

* The costs of running are worked out 
continuously. 








perceptible movement of airin the wards, Every- 
where I went through the hospital I saw evidence 
of great forethought and skill in design, particularly 
in those small details which count for so much in 
the economical administration of the institution. 
The building is a crodit to the architects and also 
to the contractors, who have put snch honest and 
—if I may use the expression—sympathetic work 
into it, Everything appears to have been done 
as well as it was possible to do it."’ 

It has been well said that the only way to 
arrive at a right judgment as to the ical 
utility of plenum ventilation is to ully ex- 
amine it in a building in which it has been applied 
with knowledge and experience. All I ask, in 
conclusion, is that the subject may be approached 
without prejudice or regard to merely personal 
interests and fanciful misgivings, for a right 
— — by the architectural profession on 
the subject of ventilation must have a vital in- 
fluence on the health and well-being of the people, 


proportionately to the amount of power, presuming ft iy employed 





DISCUSSION ON THE PLENUM SYSTEM OF VENTILATION* 
At the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6th June 1904. 
The President, Mr. Asrox Wess, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. S. PERKINS PICK [F.] read the following 
remarks :—Before offering any criticisms upon 
this very interesting hospital at Belfast, 1 think 
that every credit should be given to Messrs. Hen- 
man & Cooper for the courage—one may almost 
say the audacity—with which they have formulated 
and carried out in all its details a hospital buildi 
in a manner so utterly at yarisnce with nearly 

ved notions of buildings of this class. 
t must be a source of great gratification to them 
that the institution after eight months’ occupation 
should prove so absolutely satisfactory to those 
who have the working management of it, I 
have had the of making a carefal inspec- 
tion of this hospital under the guidance of the 
superintendent, and am bound to confess that in 
hardly any other instance have I ever received 
auch a laudatory description from the authoritative 
head of such an institution; indeed, this en- 
thusiasm was not confined to the superin- 
tendent alone, but the sisters, the nurses, the 
engineer, and even the patients themselves, ap- 
peared to be equally pleased with the general 
arrangements provided, and with the heating and 
ventilation system installed. 

Now, after — this it may appear to be 
blowing hot and cold when 1 add that, in spite of 
all the satisfaction expressed, in my judgment the 
“Plenum " system of ing and ventilating for 
& hospital is not essential ; nor do I think that the 
advan of administration gained by having the 
wards all on one floor are commensurate with the 
risks incurred, and the loss involved, by the 
omission of those side windows for prospect and 
ventilation which most of us so dearly love and 


— 
n hospitals the superficial area and cubic space 
required to attend properly to each patient are 
necessarily very and therefore the requisite 
sheared oo air are difficult to obtain than in 
such buildings as assombly halls, workshops, 
schools, out-patients’ nts, and similar 
places where a number of people are clisely 
ked together. For these latter buildings I am 
firmly convinced that, up to the present time, no 
ves such satisfactory ts as a properly 
“Plenum” system, especially so when 


some mechanical means is for creating 
positive extraction of the vitiated air. 

In my opinion a hospital planned in separate 
pavilion blocks, arranged with windows on either 
side of the wards, with a bed between each pair, 
an easily cleaned ventilating heating coil between 
each pair of beds, and with cen open fires, is 
— hat this well-recognised style 

‘o me it appears that this - ised sty 
of building is more pleasant for the patients, and 
adapts itself so readily to effectual ventilation by 
opening the windows that the complications of a 
“Plenum " system of heating and ventilation are 
unnecessary. Moreover, the fact should not be 
overlooked that in hospitals the majority of 
patients are in bed, and thus are able to protect 
themselves from any direct cold draughts which 
may occur. I know it may be said that the 
ordinary atmosphere of some of our large towns is 
so laden with blacks and impurities that it is 
desirable to wash and filter the air before allowing 
it to enter a hospital, and in some densely popu- 
lated districts where hospitals are on restricted 
areas this contention may be used as an argument 
in favour of the “Plonum”; but at Belfast the 
new hospital is erected on an open site of six acres, 
with the prospect in the near future of this area 
being doubled, so that the contention does not, I 
think, hold good in this case. 

For operating theatres and out-patients’ depart- 
ments Lam of opinion that the “ Plenum ™ system 
is not only desirable, but is almost essential ; in the 
former because the heating and ventilation are 
easily controlled, and in the latter becanse without 
some mechanical appliances, of which none are 
better than the “ Plenum," it is almost impossible 
to properly ventilate a waiting hall crowded with 
people of the lower classes, and ly entirely 
surrounded by surgeons’, physicians’ and other 
roots. 

Tho arrangements provided at Belfast for tho 
out-patients’ department are, in my judgment, 
quite excellent, and, although crowded on the 
occasion of my inspection, the various rooms were 
entirely fresh and healthy. 

T agree with Mr. Henman that t caution is 
necessary in the application of * Plenum“ ventila- 





* See Mr. Henman's Notes on the subject, ante, pp. 


427-20 ; and the Papors by Messrs. Henman and Lea on 


“ The Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast,” Jovuxan B.LB. 
1mb —— 1908, * Ay 
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tion, and that full know is required to apply 
the system successfully ; in I would go further 
and say that, in my judgment, the causes of failure 
with mechanical systems of heating and ventilation 
generally, and particularly with the “Plenum,” 
more often rest with architects than with heating 
engineers, I have heard of architects who not 
ony mature their plans, but actually commence 
building operations before deciding upon the 
system of heating and ventilation. Can one wonder 
at the failure of a system, particularly one like the 
“Plenum,” which largely depends for its success 
upon fines of ample area and good lines, when 
arranged under such adverse conditions ? 

Another cause of failure in the “Plenum” is 
that of defective drainage, ally when a build- 
ing is upon a clay subsoil. This matter is so 
extremely important that it is difficult to overrate 
its significance. 

In some large institutions I have myself noticed 
that exposed drains have been arranged to cross 
ducts in an open pipe connected with an ordinary 
earthenware drain-pipe just outside the duct walls. 
Any settlement of tho duct walls is sufticiont to 

reak the joint between the junction of the iron 
and earthenware drains. hese duets usually 
carry steam and other pipes, and consequently the 
temperature in them varies yery considerably, 
indeed quite sufficiently to cause the same joint to 
be broken by contraction and expansion of the 
length of exposed iron pipe. In a clay subsoil it 
is extremely difficult to ascertain whether the 
damp in walls is ordinary ground moisture or 
whether it is sewage saturation. To pump air 
along ducts where there is a —— of this is, I 
think, the most fatal danger to be guarded against, and 
wherever the * Plenum " system is adopted I think 
that all drains shonld be dropped below the lovel 
of the air ducts, and should generally be carried out 
with strong cast-iron pipes. 

Spacions ducts are requisite for carrying steam, 
hot water, and other pipes to the various blocks of 
all large institutions, and the same danger which I 
have indicated exists in all these buildings ; but it 
is largely intensified in the case of “Plenum 
venti buildings, 

Rem ——— & —* pete at Belfast 
wisely provided a separate duct or the necessary 
hot-water and othor pipes, the main air su ly duct 
being thus kept nearly clear of them. The lines 
of drains appear to have been so arranged as not to 
cross the main air supply duct; T was unable to 
uscertain whether or not they were kept below the 
level of the main duct, but what id seriously 
frighten me was the enormous length of drains 
which must of necessity be below the hospital 
buildings. There are the drains from tho several 
operating theatres, and from a number of ward 
kitchens 5 — bec —— 
of traps and anti·sxyphonago pipes thereto ng- 
ing, the latter being all properly carried up through 
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the roof. The whole system is, I was informed, of 
iron pipes, a tly planned and executed with 
great care ; but the very unpleasant fact remains 
that there is a length of about 450 fect of straight 
main drain, not reckoning the very aye number of 
branch drains connecting with it, all below a dark 
though, it is true, well-ventilated space under the 
buildings. Mr. Henman will no doubt correct me if f 
am wrong, bat the only traps to any of the fittings 
I could find were those unmediately below the 
various sinks, &c,, and some floor traps. If Iam 
correct, it has not therefore been thought desirable 
to make use of that ordinary outside trap or gully 
which usually intercepts sink, bath, and other 
wastes before drainage finds its way into the 
foul pipes below the ground. There also appeared 
to bea lack of those inspection chambers to the 
drains under the buildings which most of us think 
are essential in complicated drainage systems for 
institutions like this, These no doubt are omitted 
because of the fact that they must, if provided at 
all, be below the hospital buildin 

T cannot help thinking that this drainage system 
may prove a source of difficulty in the future. 

Among other details I inspected the cast-iron 
vertical drain-pipes connecting the fittings to the 
drains, and, in the case of those which — 
received the wastes from baths and slop hoppers, 
the calked lead joints already begin to show un- 
mistakable signs of drawing, This contraction 
and expansion caused by hot water running down 
pipes is very difficult to obviate saf yin a 
system like that adopted at Belfast, In ordinary 
cases, where the pipes are all outside a building, 
the use of an expansion joint is an efficient method, 

use if the joint slightly * the pipe dis- 
charging into an outside gully obviates any serious 
objection; but in the case of- this hospital it may 
be the joints immediately below the fittings, thus 
opening the drainage system to the hospital, or it 
may be the joints of the pipes below the building 
that will draw. From what I saw it does not 
appear likely that the drains can remain bottle- 
tight for any lengthened period. 

Possibly it may be argued that, supposing there 
wore a few leaky joints in the drainage system, 
what does it matter, when there is a constant 
sufficient pressure of air from within the building 
to provent any sewer gas finding its way inside? 
But most of us will, I think, agree that it is better 
to keep dangers of this kind at arm’s length, by 
putting all drains outside the buildings where they 
aire open to the atmosphere; and I think this one 
objection to the arrangement of a hospital on one 
floor, extending over such « large area as that we 
are discussing, and thus necessitating all these 
internal drains, would wisel prevent most archi- 
tects from adopting the of a “Plenum” 
ventilated one-story hospita 

Another detail of the sanitary system to which 
I think exception may be taken is tho low termina- 
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tion of the ventilation pipes to the w.c,’s at the 
end of the wards: these are carried only just 
through the roof at the balcony ends, and when 
the stmosphore is still it appears to me that there 
is some chance of a down draught from them being 
objectionable to any patients who happened to be 
on the baleonies, 

The arrangement of the nurses’ slop-room and 
the w.c. for patients I do not like. I am quite 
well aware that the objection I ain about to make 
is found in many other hospitals, but that does 
not, in my opinion, lessen the fault of it, which is 
that the patients’ w.c. is approached through the 
nurses’ work-room, where ? must spend a good 
deal of time washing utensils, mackintoshes, &c. 
Nurses, I know, become case-hardened, and do not 
seem to have, or at any rate are not allowed to 
show that they have, that delicacy about such an 
arrangement which most of us have; but is it not 
& little too bad to arrange a w.c. in a manner like 
this at Belfast and elsewhere, where the division 
between that and the nurses’ work-room is merely 
@ wood partition, which for good reasons is kept 
well off the floor, and finishes well short of the 
ceiling level, with the result that it must at times 
be very difficult for any, even a case-hardened 
nurse, to face it out? I certainly think that the 
— wie. ought to be better separated from 

nurses’ slop-room than is the case here, where 
the main point has appeared to be so to plan the 
sanitary annexe as to facilitate the one outlet in the 
w.c, for the “Plenum” system of ventilation, 
which, Tam pleased to add, acts in a remarkably 
efficient manner in ventilating the annexe. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is provided for 
the ophthalmic wards, where the patients’ w.c. is 
p : in — 5* — 8 the —— this, a 
is not so a as providing a w.c. separately 
a hed — 

* my poate of — 25* * the ward- 
tchens presume, explai ximit 
of all the wards to the main kite Bab pak 
ficient milk has to be kept there for the day and 
night supply, and this in a temperature of 60° 
cannot be an improvement upon the ordinary method 
of providing a small larder, well ventilated from 

the outside, for this purpose. 

notice that Mr. Henman states that open windows 
with “ Plenum" ventilation are objectionable, and 
that by making all the windows of the sanitary 
annexes fixed he is able to delete the intercepting 
lobbies, which may possibly be justified in this 
case; but, —— generally, I am strongly of 
hl pt that it is a great mistake to construct fixed 

ows. There are many days in the summer 
time when it is difficult by the “ Plenum " ventila- 
tion to obtain that freshness ina building which is 
80 desirable ; in such cases why should the windows 
not be opened? What does it matter in such 
a case, if the flues are well arranged from sources of 
contamination, whether they universally act the 
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right way or not? And, besides, in many classes 
of buildings are there not times when by opening 
the windows a good air flushing can be given to 
them without incurring the expense of running 
the fans at all ? 

The engineering work of this hospital has un- 
donbtedly been designed and carried out in a most 
careful and able manner, There are, however, 
some points about this portion of the work which 
might possibly have been improved. [ consider 
that the bottom of the main air inlets should have 
been at least 8 feet above the ground level instead 
of about 34 feet, as they are. The boiler-house 
should have doors or shutters to prevent cold air 
getting to the boilers, and good top ventilation 
provided in lieu of the openings. The feed-water 
to the boilers was on the day of my inspection 
nearly cold: this is a serious mistake, as it not 
only increases fuel consumption, but is detrimental 
to the boilers themselves. The hot well which 
receives the condensed water is not a plan ; 
better arrangements can now be had by dealing 
with the various condense and waste mains leading 
from the several receptacles which contain steam 
by an arrangement of heater-condensers. The 
exhaust steam from engines, &c., after performi 
various functions in heating hot water, is wiser 
to go to waste; this is not the most economical 
arrangement. There are a good many steam traps 
in the buildings which might have been left out 
had the system of piping been laid ont on more 
naire engines a fais (ee he * Pia arrange- 

e engines and fans for the “ um" 

ments —— in design and finish, but whilst 
I say this I cannot but feel that it would have 
been better for the engineering scheme had it been 
laid down more —— and made to 
embrace the lighting of the institution by 
electricity, using the exhaust steam from the gene- 
rating —— supplying the whole of the hot 
water required, and the remainder used in the 
general heating system. Had this been done, the 
* Plenum " fans and laundry machinery could have 
been driven by electric motors, and a considerable 
annusl saving to the institution effected. 

Speaking generally of the “ Plenum " system of 
heating and ventilation I feel, in concluding, that 
it is only just and due to the architects and engi- 
neer to state that, in spite of any criticisms which 
I have offered in these remarks, the scheme as 
carried out in the Belfast Hospital is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the very best have up to tl 
present time been executed, and, whether other 
architects follow the daring lead of Messrs. Honman 
& Cooper or not, the enormous educational advan- 
tage that they bave given us in having the boldness 
to carry out their convictions is, I feel sure, properly 
appreciated by every member of the Institute, 


Mn. A. SAXON SNELL [F.] said that tho 
original discussion was on Mr. Henman’s Belfast 
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Hospital, which, if he might so put it, was the 
* inearnation of plenum ventilation; it was 

ilt absolutely for that system of ventilation, and 
its merits and defects would stand or fall by that 
system. He thonght they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the hospital and doing justice 
to the very careful way in which that building had 
been designed. Many people imagined that the 
building of a hospital was little more than an 
arrangementof wpon certain well-defined lines 
and the rounding of all the corners; but, as Mr. 
Henman had showed, it was very much more than 
that, An enormous amount of consideration had 
to be given to every detail, and he was much 
struck with the care, he might say the enthusiastic 
care, Which Mr. Henman had given to the building. 
Tt was a curious thing that Mr. Henman had 
reverted there to a type of building which was 
erected: by his (the speaker's) father no less than 
forty years ago—a building which was standing 
now as wards for aged psupers in the Marylebone 
Workhouse. The wards were very much the 
same, but rather worse than Mr. Henman's, because 
they had no top light. They accommodated some 
600 or 700 me le, who, he was assured, lived 
to quite a phenomenal age. Nevertheless, he 
would not recommend that form of ward for 
hospitals. Turning to the main subject, it was 
a somewhat unfortunate thing that the question 
of plenum ventilation had been canvassed so much 
in the Press by one or two firms commercially 
interested in the matter. No doubt others, like 
himself, had been confronted by their clients 
with a little Bine Book purporting to be a report 
on the House of Commons ventilation. A little 
reading of that book would show that it was 
nothing more than a string of quotations put 
together, including some remarks of his own, 
to show that plenum ventilation was a mistake, 
There was y no need to study such a book, 
because so many excellent papers had been read 
upon the subject during the last few years—notably, 
at the Sani Tnstitute and the Institute of Civil 
———— others. He should like to zay that 
he no bigoted objection to plenum ventilation, 
He had tried lately, and he was sorry to say 
unsuceessfully, to induce «a hospital rd to 
allow him to install it for the warming and 
ventilation of two operating theatres. He should 
very much like to have done it, because he believed 
that it was the only method by which those rooms 
could be properly ventilated and warmed. But 
they were homey ional teh ai re se} — 

int was that for exceptio uildings, desi 
Sao exceptional work and built under exceptional 
circumstances, an exceptional system of ventilation 
was required, and he knew of no better system than 
the plenum ventilation for them. Butas regarded 
the class of buildings into which it was desirable 
to put plenum ventilation, Mr. Henman had some- 
what hedged in the paper which had been distri- 
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buted to them. He told them that he thought it 
was good for hospitals; but on other cecasions 
he had shown that it was only a question of 
Ox which prevented him advocating it for 
ordinary houses. He (Mr. Snell) thought that 
hospitals and houses might be classed together 
as living places, and those were the places in 
which he objected to it, Mr. Henman asked— 
and very rightly—that they should treat the sub- 
ject scientifically. That was a point; but 
they should be consistent, and go deep enough into 
it. Mr. Henman began by defining the object of 
ventilation. That was a dangerous thing to do. 
As Mr. H. G. Wells pointed out at the Royal In- 
stitution the other night, definitions were often 
very mislealing, and he (Mr. Snell) thought Mr. 
Henman’s definition of ventilation was mis- 
leading—he would not pause to say why. He 
(Mr. Snell) had only three points to make, and 
they had been made over and over again only to be 
ignored by the advocates of plenum ventilation as 
fanciful or indefinite. In the first place he sub- 
mitted that downward yentilation was scientifically 
or mechanically wrong. If they wanted to move 
an object it was obvious that the best direction was 
the line of least resistance, and if they wanted to 
move it along that line with as little mechanical 
power as possible, they should take advantage 
of whatever other forces were going in the same 
direction; and that was what happened in the 
ordinary or natural method of ventilation. The 
—— contamination of air was from their own 
ies ; but that air, contaminated as it was, 
was under a condition which created the very 
means by which the contamination was taken away 
from their bodies; because such air was hot, 
or warm at any rate, and, being warm, it was 
lighter than the colder air that surrounded it ; and 
that colder air, as Mr. Henman had rightly pointed 
out, propelled it upwards. Therefore, when, as 
in plenum ventilation, they had to ventilate down- 
wards, it stood to reason, no matter how economic- 
ally it was done, that an u force had to be 
overcome before they could begin to move in 
the downward direction. ‘Therefore it was scien- 
tifieally wrong. His second point was that hot 
air was absolutely unhealthy. It was pointed out 
forty or it years ago that hot air was bad air to 
breathe, the reason was perfectly obvious— 
because for the same volume warm air contained 
less oxygen than air at a normal temperature. 
They could easily calculate how much less oxygen 
(the very vital element of air requisite to lif 
was breathed during any given time. That need 
no further argument, Thirdly, they were asked to 
admire the extraordinary evenness of temperature 
which could be maintained by the plenum system. 
Monotony was held up to them as a virtue! Ho 
conf that astonis him very much, beeanse 
they all knew how bad monotony was for them. 
Everyone who had ever driven or cycled knew how 
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tiring it was to ride along an ordinary flat road 
for many miles ats stretch. It was the same with 
breathing. If warm air was breathed continually, 
of the same temperature, it became monotonous, 
and one got tired very soon. It was a curious 
thing, but the very variations and apparent defects 
of nature were safeguards. He not time to 
refer to those long, unlighted passages for deli- 
vering the warm air into the various parts of the 
pb —— saying that he knew some en- 
gineers scion the evils of the system, 
inasmuch as they had suggested the introduction 
of violet globe electric lights with a view of 
getting the beneficial effect of sunlight into that 
enolosed area. He should like to say that he 
thought Mr. Henman had shown a great improve- 
ment, at any rate, in haying all his ducts above 
und. He remembered many years ago the late 
t. Gordon Smith telling them of a journey on 
the Continent he had taken with his (Mr, Snell's) 
father and Dr. Moustt to see a number of these 
hospitals. In most cases the machinery was out 
of order, and they could not see it working; but 
at one ital in Berlin it was working, and the 
superin t there showed them the system with 
enthusiasm, pointing out among other matters 
the ducts where the warm air came in. In one 
ward it was coming in just immediately under 
the —* Mr. Gordon Smith —— * 
might —— those openings, an as 
that the grating might be taken off. This was 
done, and Mr. Gordon Smith put his hand to feel 
where the bottom was, and drew it up two inches 
thick in mud! So that at any rate with his 
channels above ground Mr. Henman had improved 
upon that. But not very mach thongh, because 
the air still had to be carried along these dark 
en they knew that air which was not 
hened by the sun became foul, even if only in 
a slight indefinite manner; and it deposited 
bacteria on the sides of the channels, Like every- 
thing else that was harmful in this life, the per- 
nicious germs always increased and multiplied in 
the dark; and directly they wero subjected to 
sunlight they became harmless. Finally, there 
was the moral of the subject. The world 
was simply full of inventors devising ways of im- 
proving on the work of the Creator, and many 
of those inventions were of enormous benefit to 
mankind. But there were others which were pro- 
moted simply for the purpose of getting round 
nature F over the «ffects of its abuse. No 
greater had been made in any science than 
there had been in medicine during the last century, 
Yet the great medical men were unanimous in 
i ts that could only mend 
them by medici and in advising them to go 
back to nature, to 


into the —* pigs live 
purely and . Drugs tent 
medicines ‘ora often excellent in their wey for 


getting over difficulties, and one was liable to 
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fly to them. But they knew that the effect of 
taking drugs too often was bad in the end, and it 
was much better to trust to the machinery of 
nature itself without external aid. Architects in 
the same way had a great moral ibility— 
to advise their clients to keep to natural methods 
rather than artificial, Unfortunately at most times 
architects had to do what they were told, and make 
the best of bad circumstances; but thers were 
many occasions when their advice was sought; he 
thought they should be at one with the physician 
in trying to persuade their clients to have their 
houses built in such a way that they could live 
healthily, instead of merely comfortably. No doubt 
Se ee able to legislate for 
people and to do everything for them: to feed 
them, and clothe them, and keep them from the 
ills of this world; in short, to be an autocrat 
ruling and controlling the multitude. But there 
was one thing much better than that, viz. to teach 
their fellow men to rule and control themselves. 
De, RIDEAL said that the analogies brought 
forward by the last speaker were interesting, but 
he could scarcely be said to have dealt with the 
subject from a scientific point of view. His 
premises might be perfectly true, that if fresh air 
could be introduced into a ital, or into a house, 
a reversion to nature was the best thing; but, un- 
fortunately, hospitals were generally built in towns, 
where the problem of admitting fresh air was not 
by any means so easy as it was in the case of a 
hospital, like the Belfast —— laid out in an 
open space of six acres. In dealing with the 
problem of ventilation of a hospital ward, and of 
4 building in a confined space, they must all admit 
that the natural method of opening the windows 
instead of introducing fresh air did exactly the 
converse, and a soot- , sulphurons, germful, 
and carbonic-acid-charged mixture was frequently 
obtained instead. They must have artificial 
methods of ventilation, and if that proposition were 
admitted, then the fo in of pure air must 
be a method which commend itself more 
than relying upon the extraction of air by means 
of afan. Thus they were confronted with the pro- 
blem of the economic introduction and forcing in the 
pure sir. Of course an underground duct without 
any light might allow the organisms to settle down 
and maltiply; buat if they settled down and multi- 
lied there, so much the better for the air, If they 
vid not, but went on forward, then it was 
to insure the air being rendered verm-free before 
it went into the hospital. It was obvious from 
the illustration of the Berlin hospital, where the 
duct contained two inches of mud, that that method 
was neither scientific nor commendable. It was 
possible, however, to introduce fresh air without 
the objections mentioned by Mr. Snell. The germs 
and the dust could be removed, and they could 
provide warm air or hot —— humidified, 
which was capable of being breathed without the 
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disadvantages mentioned. It was perfeetly true 
that a less quantity of oxygen per respiration 
could be introduced when the air was warm, but, 
on the other hand, if that air were germ-free and 
dlust-free, if it were humidified to a con- 
dition and of the most suitable temperature, there 
were four advantages 6 the one disadvan 
of having to breathe a little extra in order to take 
in the quantity of oxygen required. It was obvious 
to physiologists that, if the oxygen supply was to 
be maintained, the organism must do a little extra 
work. It was familiar to everyone that if they 
required a greater amount of oxygen they must 
breathe a little quicker to make up for the de- 
ficiency of the quantity they took in per respira- 
tion. The removal of the gaseous products of 
combustion and human beings—the removal of 
the esprit de corps, as it had been called—was very 
necessary; yet, on the other hand, it was extra- 
ordinary how very little effect was noticeable from 
the ucts of combustion of gus in rooms. It 
Tia been asserted that the sulphur in coal gas was 
most deleterious to —** living in rooms where 
it was consumed. He had recently had occasion 
to go very carefully into that subject. People did 
not die twice as fast in Manchester as in London, 
although the gas there contained more than twice 
as much sulphur, The advantage of gas burning 
in rooms from the ventilation point of view where 
there was no plenum ventilation was very great as 
compared with electric light. At Birmingham Art 
Gallery, for example, gas was chosen in preference 
to electric light, simply because it was a consider- 
able aid to the ventilation. The quantity of sulphur 
produced in the air of towns from the burning of gas 
in rooms was only one-thousandth part of the quan- 
tity of —— that was produced by burning coal 
in grates. The actual quantity of sulphurin the sir 
of a room that was lit with gas was than the 
quantity of sulpbur in the outside air on a fogg 
y, and on an ordinary day it was not very — 
higher. He was speaking of .an ordinary room 
with an ordi ime-washed ceiling and with 
plaster walls. But when one came to modern 
methods of decoration, and took away this basic 
lining to the room, and covered it up with an 
* ‘o, and are that —* thick varnished 
a paper, and put this Japanese paper on 
the ceiling or painted the ceiling, and — 
all the carbonate of lime which absorbed the 
sulphuric acid produced as soon as it was formed, 
they had a very different state of affairs. All 
these modern methods of decoration caused the 
sulphur contained in such rooms to increase, 
—J that involved seriously the question of ventila- 
tion. He was therefore certain that in an ordinary 
room, the ventilation through the walla, and 
through the basic lining, rendered the effect of the 
coal gas combustion not very serious from a» venti- 
lation point of view. With regard to hospitals, 
the passage of germs from individuals was a 
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serious matter in certain diseases only. In the 
ease of the influenza and phthisical patients, the 
spread of germs by coughing, sneezing, and so on, 
was a serious matier, and made the removal of 
this germ-contaminated sir i Rey air one of 
paramount importance. They should be kept damp, 
and that involved the importance of having humid 
air introduced into such rooms, Hot air, which 
= dried and not * ——— —* 

ngerous germs, and they wou very rapidly ; 
and that point had to be attended to in ak 
methods of ventilation. There was an instrument 
which he had used occasionally, and had found of 
very great value in these ventilation problems, 
which might not be familiar to some members 

resent—viz, Dr. Aitken’s Koniscope, which 
etermined the number of dust particles in the 

airofaroom. It was devised some years ago by 
Dr, Aitken and based upon the fact air satu- 
rated with moisture, on cooling or compression, 
allowed the dust particles to form nuelei for the 
water; when the wet air condensed, there fell 
upon: a glass plate a number of dew-drops corre- 
sponding to the number of dust particles in the 
air. By means of that instrament—a very easily 
carried pocket instrument—they could determine 
the number of dust particles in the different parts 
of the room, and could easily trace the ventila- 
tion, and get much better results than they could 
by means of the anemometer, and with far greater 
ease than counting the number of organisms or 
by doing earbonic-acid tests, 

Tae Rev. J.B. LOCK, M.A. (Caius College, 
Cambridge), said he came to the meeting hoping 
to learn the comparative merits of the plenum and 
other systems of ventilation. From what they had 
heard of the advantages of the plenum system as 
applied to this ital, and certain criticisms of 

1@ system as applied generally, there seemed to 
be no doubt of its great value, It appeared to him 
that they were, and had been for many years, 
accustomed to mechanical ventilation. Some 
people spoke as if they were living at a time when 
mechanical ventilation was new; but surely a fire 
was a mechanical system of ventilation—it was a 
vacuum system. They bad always been accus- 
tomed to keep their rooms warm and sweet by the 
ordinary fire, which drew the air from the ground 
level and carried it up the chimney, a supply of 
fresh air coming in when it could. And n es 
were advan’ in this system which occurred 
to him in listening to the first two speakers, The 
advantage of a fire ventilation was that the fire did 
not warm the air which they breathed ; it warmed 
the furniture and the bodies of people in the room 
by radiation; but the air they breathed was to a 
great extent of the ordinary temperature of the 
outside air, They were, he sup all familiar 
with the fact that one could on going into a 
room where there were a great many people, 
whether there was a fire burning in it or not simply 
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by the sense of freshness or stufliness which one 
found there. The mechanical system of ventilation 
by the ordinary open fire seemed to him to be 
a8 Mod a one as could be devised without having 
recourse to a fan. In regard to the two systems 
of ventilation, plenum and vacuum, he had had to 
take the responsibility of helping to decide on 
temsof ventilation at Cambridge tin one building 

ney decided to have the vacuum system, and in 
another to have the plenum system. The plenum 
system was put into the Medical School use 
in that building certainty as to the amount of 
ventilation was desirable ; that is to say, it appeared 
to them that the plenum system provided a means of 
securing # certain quantity of fresh airin « certain 
time, and at the same time giving warmth. The 
vacuum system was a mere rule of thumb, so far 
as it seemed to have been worked out at present ; 
but by the plenum system they had the be 
of forcing in air * rooms thron * careful y 
arranged system of air passages, 1 y means o 
valves they could decide how much fresh air they 
would admit into each room. In a place like a 
medical school, where in some rooms —— 
& greater quantity of fresh air and in others less, 
the advantage was overwhelmingly in favour of 
the plenum system rather than any other system 
at present before them. With regard to the vacuum 
—— the arrangement they usually found was 
the great chimney of the building was used 

as an extract shaft into which openings were 
made from such rooms as were within easy reach 
of it, somewhat in a casual way. There were 
probably cases in which the system had been 
——— scientifically, but ae not — 
any men of it. It was a system of its 
kind—very much like the open fire system—the 
air in the room was warmed by hot pipes, and the 
air extracted by this shaft. To illustrate, however, 
one difficulty of that system, he might mention 
# certain school in the Midlands which 
he went over while they were discussing these 
matters. They found there that the central shaft 
had in it a central iron pipe which was to carry 
the products of combustion up the chimney, and 
warmth necessary to conyert the shaft into an 
extracting machine was to be derived from that 
iron pipe; so that thoy had, say, a chimney six feet 
square and a Pipe in it of eighteen inches to carry 
the products of combustion. On some days the 
extracts worked very well, but on others the heat 
in the shaft was not sufficient to work the extracts 
from the top rooms; with the result that the air 
drawn from the lower rooms passed through the 
* extract '' shafts into the others, conrying the smell 
of the dissecting room through the whole building, 
Of course that was nob a necessary defect of the 
extract system; it was only a result of not having 
sufficient mechanical power to work the extract ; 
but it seemed to point to the necessity, whatever 
system was employed, of having sufficient mecha- 
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nical force to control the air currents in the flues. 
It seemed to him that the plenum system was 
one which, in certain cases, they could not do 
without. Take, for instance, Pitman's School of 
Shorthand, in Southampton Row. In that build- 
ing, which was s comparatively small one, there 
were a thousand young men and women at work 
during the whole day—not the same thousand, 
but different relays—and they were supplied with 
fresh air in each room by a fan working in the 
basement, It seemed impossible to imagine any 
other system of ventilation by which that buildi 
at ————— — health 
comfort by this large number of people except 
the plenum system; and while one hoped that 
tects would evolve methods of applying these 
various systems in various ways, he, as an outsider, 
but as one who had had to consider the question, 
should be inclined to suggest that no one system 
was suitable in every conceivable case; they must 
consider what were the requirements of each par- 
ticular case, and apply the system which snited 
them. He should like to say a word about what 
was called the natural system. He perhaps must 
not speak exactly as he should like to speak, be- 
cause he held rather a strong opinion on the 
subject. ‘The “natural system,” understood, 
was one which was supposed to provide ventilation 
for buildings without using heated flues or fans 
or other mechanical means. That the air in a 
building could be frequently changed effectually 
without the expenditure of considerable energy 
was impossible. If we could de upon the 
wind blowing steadily with consi le — 
throughout the year, the energy could be o 
from it in various ways, as, for example, by means 
of large open funnels, as was done on board ship. 
But to ig ert that the heat generated by the 
bodies and breath of people in a crowded room 
would supply crag oA enough for its ventilation 
was absurd: this, he understood, was what was 
expected to happen on a calm day by the advocates 
of the so-called “ natural system.” 

Mr. KAYE PARRY, M.A., B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
[F) (of Dublin), said there was one point he thought 
t important to bear in mind in connection with 
ventilation, viz., the very great weight of the 
air which had to be moved. Probably few archi- 
tects realised thut point. Although he had had 
some experience, he had not realised it himself 
until it was pointed out to him by the Registrar of 
the Royal Dublin Hospital, that in the lecture 
theatre of that hospital, where the plenum system 
was installed, the weight of air moved in that room 
in one hour was 20 tons, It was rather remarkable 
that it should be so, and when they came to look 
at it from that point of view it would be seen that 
it would be impossible, without resorting to 
mechanical means, to move anything like such a 
weight of air in that time; in fact,as the 
had pointed out to some people who were objecting 
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to the plenum system, if they tried to deliver it as 
they did coals in a cart, they could not get it in 
quickly enough. Another point he should like to 
mention, though he was not there to advocate the 
plenum system, being a man with an open mind 
on the subject, but very much interested in the 
question of ventilation. The point was brought 
under his notice lately, and showed, he thought, 
that the plenum system offered great advantages. 
If, instead of having the plenum system, if they 
could not have open fires, they adopted ndistors, 
and brought their sir inlets under the radiators, 
they had an enormous difficulty in keeping those 
radiators clean. Whatever might be said about 
the difficulty of keeping the air- clean with 
the plenum system, the diffienlty was ten-fold 
greater when the dirt became collected in the folds 
of the radiator. What — in one institu- 
tion, 4 Innatic asylum, that he was concerned 
with lately—he had not been concerned with the 
heating of it, but he examined it lately, and was 
now concerned with it—was this: The patients 
selected these radiators as their spittoons, and 
expectorated into them. The sputum of course 
dried in the radiators, and there was a very serious 
aspect to it. The sputum was dried in the 
———— the fresh air was introduesd through 
the tubes of the radiators, and the air came into the 
building laden with these germs, which were first 
dried and then carefully distributed into the 
building for the benefit of the inmates. Now, so 
far as the plenum system was concerned, they did 
away with the necessity for any of those coils in 
the room itself; they could have them down in 
connection with a subway in where the 
could be hosed and cleaned kept clean ; pa 
if that could be done, when the air came into the 
room the plenum system there was no 
opportunity for the patients to foul the air as they 
could do if radiators were used. 

Mx. HAROLD GRIFFITHS [4.) said be had 
been somewhat surprised and greatly amused at 
some remarks which had fallen from Mr. Snell. He 
said that the air in a building ventilated by the 

um system was so lar as not to be con- 
ucive to good health—that is to sy, that more 
variation was necessary. But Mr. Snell omitted to 
state that with the plenum systera, in winter time, 
they could raise their temperature to almost any 
degree they liked ; it is only a question of heating 
the batteries ; and in the suinmer time the tempera- 


ture of the air could be at least fifteen lower 
inside the building than outside, Surely that 
was sufficient tion, With to the 


plenum installation, if anyone would visit build- 
ings such as workshops, or schools, or any building 
in constant occupation, especially those occupied 
by the alien populationin the East End of London, 
if they would go there on a wet day and inspect a 
building ventilated on tho plenum system, and 
then go to similar class of building with open 
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fires, there would be no doubt in the mind of any- 
body, whether he was prejudiced against plenum 
ventilation or not, that the plenum system was 
the right thing where a building was densely ocen- 
pied for any considerable time. There were four 
tatters to be borne in mind to make a plenum 
installation a success. The first was with regard 
to the air-purifiers. He could not compliment Mr. 
Henman on the class of sereen he had adopted at 
the Belfast Hospital. He was fully aware that it 
was the general screen, formed of jute or cocoanut 
fibre ; but although this screen as fixed was an im- 
provement upon the usual kind, it could not on any 
account be called astisfactory. If the airin Belfast 
was anything like what it was in London or in most 
of our provincial towns, it would not be man 
months before that screen would show the result 
of impurities being drawn through it, Although 
this screen was a 80 a8 to take down in 
sections, after it had been in use a few months, he 
ventured to say that neither with the hose, nor with 
the bireh-broom, nor any other appliance could one 
remove altogether the soot and other deposits upon 
that screen; and if anyone would walk past a 
screen which had been in use for twelve months, 
or two years, in any installation in the United 
Kingdom, he would a distinct odour emanating 
from the sereen, which could not but pollute the 
air which had to pass through it. A fixed screen 
was not a thing for to-day. A much better screen 
was that adopted by another patentee—viz. a 
revolving screon—because it was more ¢ ing ; 
but that also, in his opinion, was not a perfect 
screen. He had ho to have read a short po 
that evening to the Institute upon the subject, but 
as time was limited he had to postpone it; but 
when he read that psper, either there or at some 
other institution, he hoped to show 4 far more 
hygienic and sanitary method of cleansing the wir 
than the jute or cocoa-nut fibre screen. The second 
point he had to mention wns with regard ta the 
dust, which in almost all the fifty installations ha 
had visited he had found in connection with tho } 
— The ducts and the vertical flues 
were all lined, so that they could be well washed 
with the hose; but he had never yot seen 
in the heating batteries anything to protect them 
from the rust and enable the dust to be properly 
washed off thom by the hose. He had recentl 
been called in to report upon the complaints which 
had been made about a particular installation, and 
when he visited the building he found that many 
of the gratings of the inlets had been partly closed 
up. Asking the reason, the occupants said that 
the air coming in was bad air, and ihe loss they 
had of it the better. As that was the complaint 
of several of the occupants, he went down into 
the tmsement and made a carefal examination. 
He found that all the heating batterios were literally 
covered with rost and dust, and, of course, directly 
the batteries became heated a very obnoxious—he 
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might almost say a dangerous—amell and odour 
was emitted. All batteries should be either gal- 
yanised or covered, so that once a week they could 
be effectually washed with the hose in connection 
with the ducts and vertical flues. His third point 
was in connection with the velocity of the sir 
delivered. Some patentees, and, in faet, some 
architects, agreed in dolivering the air at a very 
low velocity, and others at a considerably higher 
velocity. If, however, they had a very low 
velocity, where the pro was working, as was 
done in connection with one patentee whose name 
was mentioned in connection with Mr. Henman’s 
paper, the velocity was so sluggish that there was 
not what he might term a sufficient “ back” to the 
air to properly cirenlate it throughout the whole of 
the room before it found its way into the extract. 
Then if they went to the other extreme of another 
patentee, who had done excellent work in the 
system, he drove his propeller between 500 and G00 
revolutions a minute, and then delivered the air in 
some of his installations at between 6 and 7 feet a 
second, with the result that there was a consider- 
able and very objectionable draught caused. He did 
not know that one could lay down precisely the exact 
velocity at which air should be delivered; but he 
thought that for a winter day it should never fall 
below 4 feet or exceed 5 feet per second, and fora 
summer day it should never fall below 5 feet or ox- 
ceed 6 feet per second, That would give a change 
of air seven times per hour in summer and ten 
times in winter without cansing any inconvenience 
to the occupants of the building. The last 
int he should like to direct attention to was 
regard to the shape and form of the inlets. 
There was a , 80 a8 to avoid cutting the 
brickwork in some instances perhaps, or to main- 
tain a more architectural effect in others, to form 
the bends in the inlets in what he might term too 
much of a quadrant; consequently the air had a 
tendency to fall in a horizontal direction upon the 
heads of the people in the room, instead of pro- 
perly circulating round the room before it reached 
the occupants. If the shafts were taken up at « 
more gentle or 4 more vertical curve, to shoot that 
air up to the ceiling, he felt sure it would 
obviate the necessity of dranghts. With regard to 
the extract, no lines could be laid down. Every 
case must upon its own merits, but he 
must say that the extracts in most schemes he had 
ins had been much too small, With a 
plenum ventilation, inducements were wanted to 
tempt the air to reach the extracts, and it would 
not be reached without some extract power if those 
extracts were throttled, as had been the case in, he 
—— say, most of the schemes he had visited. If 
such matters as these were attended to, which bo 
considered were what he might term the major 
essentials to a successful scheme, for public insti- 
tutions and for all buildings where there was con- 
tinuous occupancy or a large crowd of people 
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assembled, he felt sure there was no better system 
of ventilation than that known as “ plenum.’ 

Mn. E. W. HUDSON [4.) said the subject 
seemed to be one which might be diseussed with 
advantage at some future meetings. He would 
like to ask whether the adyocates of plenum 
would tell them whether it was an essential 
feature of the scheme to introduce the pure air at 
a high level and to extricate the foul air at a low 
level. If that were the ease, it seemed to him that 
that was scarcely the right thing to do. He 
remembered many years ago seeing an account by 
Sir Joshua Jebb of the system he introduced nearl 
forty years avo at Pentonville Prison. He beli 
that system had been condemned, and whether it 
was in use or not st the present moment he could 
not tell, It seemed to him that the system was 
an entirely erroneous one ; but Sir Joshua's object 
in introducing it was that the occupant of the 
cell should not feel the inconvenience of draughts ; 
and his idea seemed to have been taken from the 
principle of ventilating collieries, which, of course, 
must be ventilated from above. It seemed to him 
a wrong system to introduce the pure sir ata high 
lovel and to extricate the foul air at a low level, 
and if that was one of the essentials of the plenum 
system, he should like some explanation of the 
reason why it was so considered. He should be 
very happy, if it was the wish of the meeting, to 
move that the meeting be adjourned. The system, 
he thought, was of American origin—at all events 
it had been largely adopted in the United States— 
and he had endeavoured to obtain some informa- 
tion as to the opinion of American architects with 
regard to it. his information, however, had not 
yet come to hand, and should the meeting not be 
adjourned, if there was anything in it that the editor 
of the Jounyan thought would be useful, any 
information he could get he should be ha to 
place at his disposal. He understood it Dn 
adopted at the Capitol at Washington, and that it 
was not a success; and he was desirous cf ascer- 
taining, with regard to the large buildings which 
were contemplated in Boston and New York, 
whether the architects there contemplated using it. 
In the City of London were to be seen announce- 
ments that such and such a building was to be 
ventilated on the plenum system, and that showed 
faith on the part of some of our leading men; and 
if they could get the opinions of architects of high 
standing it would be a most desirable thing.—The 
speaker concluding by asking whether he might 
move the adjournment of the discussion, The 
President said he was afraid another meeting could 
not be arra for the present session. 

Mr. R. LANGTON COLE [F.) said they 
had heard « good deal about the monotony of the 
air and the possible effect upon the —— but 
surely the mechanical system had in use 
long enough now for facts to be obtained; and so 
far as regards its effect upon health, those facts 
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had * been mentioned ae them. Pee a) was 

ible to compare -design rge 
— ——— hospitals on the same scale as the Belfast 
and Birmingham hospitals, and to know what 
had actually happened to the patients; what were 
the tages of recoveries and the general 
health of the hospital, as stated by the superin- 
tendent in each case. Could not some unpreju- 
diced person tell them what was the actual result ? 
His own opinion and that of many others present 
was that the mechanical system of ventilation 
was very useful for special cases, but that for a 
general hospital it was not necessary. 

Mr. ALAN E. MUNBY said he should have 
been glad to support Mr. Hudson if he had moved 
the adjournment, becanse they had had some 
criticisms and some remarks; but, for the most 
part, an had not been of a scientific nature, and 

thought perhaps that some comments which a 
mathematical friend of his had been enough 
to get together might be of interest. The problem 
was as to the use of a furnace for ventilation 
purposes, and he divided the work which was done 
in the chimney into three headings: first of all, 
the overcoming of the inertia of the air, which 
had been already mentioned as a very important 
factor ; secondly, the forcing of the air through 
the coals of the furnace; and thirdly, the over- 
coming of the friction of air in the shaft itself, 
His calculations went to show that as much as 90 
or even 95 per cent. of the total work that was 
done was applied in merely forcing the air through 
the coals, and therefore, if air was being actually 
dragged through a furnace which contained a 
coal fire, that meant a very large proportion of 
work done as compared with what would be 
required for a Jess resistance, say a gas fire. 
Turning to flues, his friend had worked out the 
case of a cylindrical flue, and there he divided the 
total work into (1) that required to overcome the 
initial inertia of the air, (2) restarting it at the 
bends, and (3) the friction against the walls. As 
one of the previous speakers had pointed out, the 
friction at the bends might be yery considerable. 
If the bend was turned right back upon itself at 
two right angles, the whole work of restarting the 
air had to be gone through again; that is to say, 
the work done at restarting was equal to the whole 
of the work of moving the air at the beginning ; 
and at a right angle it would be between 
a quarter and of that amount. That 
emphasised the great necessity of rounding off the 
bends which they all knew to be true, or at any 
rate placing them in such # direction that the air 
——— as little us possible. He would like to 
mention one other thing which had always struck 
him as very much neglected in these eases, and 
that was the ibility of using the furnace which 
was to heat the building as « means of ventilntion, 
They bad been in the habit of installing furnaces 
for Seating purposes, under whatever system might 


be used, so that the air was drawn in through 
the hoiler-house door. There was no reason why 
those furnaces should not be made to suck air 
through flues, if they were sufficiently closed, in 
order to ventilate part of a building. The American 
“Ideal” boiler was, perhaps, one of the most 
perfectly closed boilers now existing; and he 
thought it would be interesting to work out the 
* power of a stove to see how it would 
com with its warming capacity, He would not 
trouble them with the actual figures on which the 
calculation was based, but the result, although it 
was disappointing, might be of interest: it was 
that a furnace for a properly heated building was 
capable of changing the air in the whole building 
once in every two hours, so that if the furnace 
was made to suck in the whole of the air from the 
inside, it would change the air of the building 
once in every —* hours, — 8 —* 
for the purposes of general ventilation ; bat 

it not C applied with economy, where a large 
building was being heated, to a part of it, which 
might be so ventilated without any cost at all, 
except the initial cost of the ducts ? 

Mz. MAX CLARKE /[F,) said he took it that 
their object that evening was to decide more or 
less whether natural or automatic ventilation 
should be used, as opposed to what was now known 
as the plenum system. They had had certain 
remarks as to the moral aspect of the question, and 
also remarks which applied more or less to natural 
ventilation; but they bad had no information 
whatever as to what the advocates of natural venti- 
lation did really advocate. Mr, Snell had said more 
or less about it, and another speaker montioned 
that if the wind always blew in the proper direc- 
tion things would be satisfactory. Hecame to the 
meeting with one or two ideas on the subject, and 
the only practical information he had received was 
that the plenum system was good in certain cases. 
But those certain cases he would like to think were 
all cases where large buildings were concerned— 
that there was no other method, no automatic 
method whatever, which would ventilate a large 
building proyerly. The object, he took it, was to 
change the air at a certain specified rate. Whether, 
4s one speaker said, it ought to be 4 feet or 5 feet, 
or, a8 another said, 6 feet or 7 feet, he was not 
concerned with ; that was a matter to be regulated 
by the people who devised the system. Nor was 
he concerned 4s to how the air should be cleaned, 
All those were matters of detail. He was not eon- 
cerned with whether they used the coir, or whether 
they used the glass battery tubes covered with 
glycerine, or any other maiter, so long as the air 
was pure. What he was a little concerned about 
was, did the mechanical propulsion of that air 
and the treating of it by washing it and send- 
ing it over heating batteries change tho air in 
its essence? ‘That was what he would like some 
information upon. He had devoted years to 
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the subject, but this —— point was n 
purely scientific matter. They knew, or were sup- 
to know, that four parts in ten thousand 
of carbonic acid gas was as much as they could 
do with, and that they should not have more. 
Supposing they had an automatic plenum system, 
into those plenum tubes they discharged » 
certain amount of oxygen, and reduced the four 
parts in ten thousand down to two parts, would 
that air be better than that which was blowing 
over the ocean; or was there some quality in the 
air of the ocean which they knew nothing about yet ? 
Was that the thing they wanted? Nobody, he sup- 
posed, would for a moment deny that patients 
would be better always in the sunlight—that, he 
took it, was granted by everybody—but one could 
not always have sunlight in Queen Square, where he 
lived, which was crowded with hospitals ; and one 
could not have —* in Liverpool Road, he 
should think, nor could they always have it at St. 
Bartholomew's. But given those things, granted 
that the hospital should be there, was it not better 
to send in to the patients air as pure as they could 
make it rather than trust to Providence that they 
should get it in naturally? That was the question 
they had to decide. All those little bickerings as 
to how it should be done, and the bend of the 
pipes, and the size of them, were absolutely matters 
of detail which they could not learn all about at 
first. There was no doubt whatever that any 
—— of — —— ied ca — of 
mprovement ; but if nobody began, like Mr. Hen- 
man, they should never get to the end. Then 
there was another point. He thought they, as 
architects, did not provide a proper system of 
tubes to carry this air along. In the first place he 
thought it was the smaller tubes which required 
very much more attention, and he should like to 
advocate or suggest that somebody should experi- 
ment with cast-iron tubes enamelled in long 
—— brick tubes, where one had a multi- 
p icity of joints which made the surface very rough 
ndeed, but for all the minor ones cast-iron 
enamelled ones, and fitted so that they could be 
opened. He knew it was a problem, but then 
architecture was # problem from beginning to end, 
and if a hospital was going to be a place that was 
properly ventilated, it seemed to him that that was 
one of the that required a considerable 
amount of attention. Mr, Snell said that for 
exceptional work in exceptional buildings natural 
ventilation was not the thi But was not every 
hospital an exceptional building? 
ue PRESIDENT said the hour was so late 
he was afraid they must put an end to this 
intoresting discussion. He felt with Mr. Max 
Clarke that they had not yet quite got to the 
bottom of it, At the ssme time there was no 
doubt that it was a most interesting and vital 
question for architects to take up, When they 
buildings they must make up their minds 
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as to the best way of ventilating them; and the 
time had gone by when they could yee it and 
put up their buildings without it. He thonght, 
therefore, that they had spent the evening well, 
and that it might be desirable to devote another 
evening to the subject. ‘Those were the most useful 
evenings they spent when they met there and 
discussed in a friendly way the various problems 
they had to deal with, There was one point 
he should like to have heard some opinions upon, 
viz. as to the question of cost—that is, the com- 
parative cost of the plenum heating and ventila- 
tion and the comparative cost of the ordinary 
steam heating and ventilation. He thonght the 
question of cost was rather in favour of the direct 
heating system by radiators. But, of course, one 
had to remember that by the plenum system the 
building was not only being heated, but was also 
being ventilated ; and therefore, in considering the 
cost of the two systems, it was not fair to take 
the cost of heating in one case and the cost of 
heating and ventilation in the other. eases 
he agreed with what many of the speakers 
said, that for rooms which were largely crowded 
with people, class-rooms in schools and institu- 
tions of that kind, it was essential to change 
the air very frequently; and, to his mind, the 
plenum system was the way by which they could 
secure a continuous change of air, He ht, 
for instance, when their own meeting room was 
full, if they had some means of changing the air 
a little less natural than opening all the windows 
at the back, it would be a distinct advantage, 
especially in the winter. In conclusion the Pre- 
—* t thanked ae Rigs _ 5 oe 
subject, and especially Mr. Pick for the paper with 
which he had opened the discussion. 


Mr. GEORGE H. BIBBY sends the following 
— — dated ed ite i — 

Juring t ¢ mo inspec Royal 
Victoria Hoe tal at Belfast for the purpose of 
ascertaining the actual results of the very unusual 
methods of planning adopted and the effects of the 
plenum system of ventilation there installed. 

1 found that fifteen wards (of the seventeen main 
wards, for fourteen patients each), being lighted 
only from the roof and from windows at the far 
ends of each ward, were less cheerful and bright in 
ap nee than the end wards, although the latter 
——— only on one side, and not on both 
sides, as in the case of the best modern hospitals ; 
and the end wards, with these windows, have # 
far less “boxed-in'’ ap ; in effect, the 
longthy and unbroken extent of wall surfaces, 
where there are no windows, gives a monotonous 
appearance to the wards, which cannot fail to affect 
the comfort and well-being of the patients. 

I observed that in each of these wards there is a 
great space above the wall inlets and under the 
roofs quite unprovided with any means of ventila- 
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tion; the air inlets being near to the top of the 
walls, the sir introduced passes very ey down- 
wards to the outlets near to the floor, thas not 
ventilating the spaces above the inlets. 

It at once cecurred to me also that the air in 
the wards belween each series of inlets was not 
being removed from the ward so quickly as the air 
more directly in a straight line between an inlet 
and an outlet, and that although the temperature 
of the ward is kept at a fairly even level, yet the 
quality of the air most vary very much. 

That much of the foul air of some of the wards 
failed to become ejected by way of the outlets near 
to the floors (although I ascertained that there was 
a very strong draught towards the outlets) was 
very clearly indicated by the strong odour of 
chemicals observed in the small between 
the main corridor and the a these odours 
came from the operating rooms, which were in use 
at the time of my visit, and were detected so far as 
the entrances to the main wards and to the interiors 
of those wards near to the doors. 

This ——— have ear the Pepe 7! 
some error of j ent or ect on part 
some ——— of the staff but a ventilating 
system which is dependent entirely for its snecess 
upon the constant attention of officials is obviously 
at a disadvantage with the competition of natural 
systems where arranged in a scientific manner. 

Tt should be observed thatthe mechanical arrange- 
ments in this hospital are very complicated, and 
the tempo failure of one or more of these, or 
the cecasional results of ignorance or neglect, might 
at once throw the —— heating arrange- 
ments into confusion, while the vast extent of 
more or less inaccessible fresh and foul air-ducts, 
difficult to examine, and costly to cleanse, are 
disadvantages likely to become nore troublesome 
as time advances, 

That air introduced through such long and dark 


(va are adopted in this hospital) is less 
—— fresh air introduced by natural 
systems of ventilation should be admitted; but a 
disadvantage at least as great, in the case of this 
hospital, is the arrangement by which the foul air 
is expelled (or partly np weg from the wards. 

I favs pointed out that the foul air and odours 
from the smaller wards are not wholly oxpelled by 
means of the exits provided in the lower levelw of 
those apartments, but find their way to the passages 
and other wards. But even where carried through 
to the channels and ducts intended for the purpose, 
the foul and contaminating air and gases must 
in time greatly pollute the ducts, infecting the 
materials of which they are constructed. So long 
as these ducts really act as outlets, the danger is 
not so considerable, although the formation of 
insanitdry conditions involves some risk in the 
event of the air-ducts not being actually air-tight, 

Butin the very possible event of the provision of 


fresh air failing through a temporary breakdown 


of the engines, fans, and other appliances, or of the 
neglect or ignorance of the officials, the high level 
inlets might very easily be temporarily converted 
into outlets, while the “fresh " air would come in 
(temporarily also) through the openings intended 
to be used as outlets, after passing through the 
ducts infected by the passage of foul air for con- 
siderable periods. 

That this reversal of direction is a real danger 
is certain, as boilers, engines, and machinery, even 
when in duplicate, as in this hospital, may fail if 
even for only half an hoar; while in the mean- 
time the foul air-ducts, at low levels in all cases 
(being charged with heated foul air, having no 
propulsion aguinst which to resist), must return 
air to the wards by the channels through which 
it came. 

The plenum system, as hs ae to this hospital, 
requires that no windows shall be opened, and one 
of the objections mised by a local authority, who 
evidently knows the people of the Belfast district, 
is that the patients will leave the institution with 
the idea that windows should not be opened where 
people are sick. This is just the idea most necessary 
to combat, seeing that many classes of patients 
recover best when exposed to every wind that 
blows; and I do not perceive any reason why 
patients should he compelled to live for weeks and 
months in an unnatural atmosphere in the wards 
of this hospital, That it is unnatural is admitted 
by one of the doctors belonging to the institution, 
who has said that “ it always gave him a headache.” 
I am able to confirm this to the extent that, after 
being in the wards for some considerable time, I 
experienced a distinct foeling of relief upon again 
reaching the onter air. 

Tt has been necessary for me during the past few 
months to seek for detailed information re the 
ventilation and heating of hospital wards. As Iam 
about to issue a work on the subject, very much 
evidence has been brought before me showing the 
costly nature of certain plenum systems which 
have utterly failed, and nothing t bean 
advanced to show that « scientific ——— 
properly applied, ever failed to obtain better results 
than wore at any time secured by the most costly 
and complicated mechanical or artificial methods. 

From information derived from « leading anthe- 
rity of this hospital I learn that the coal bill in 
connection with the old buildings for the same 
number of patients was for only 500 tons, while the 
present consumption is no less than 2,000 tons! 

I must conelude by expressing the pleasure I 
derived from the inspection of a very fine institu- 
tion, and which I seri only ventured to criticise 
as regards its general plan being cramped upon in- 
sufficient ground area,and the —— 
the heating and ventilation have been contrived. 


*,* Messrs, Henman and Lea's reply to the 
foregoing discuSsion will appear in the next issue, 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Annual Elections. 


The following members acted as Sorutineers in 
connection with the annual elections of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the ensuing year of 
— :—Fellows: Messrs. Francis W. Bedford, 

F. Chisholm, George F. Collinson, R. Clarke 
— H. —S Y Alfred H. Hart, H. Carter 
Pegg, Arthur H. Reid, Hugh Stannus, and J. H.T. 
Woodd; Associates: F. Dare Clapham, Harold 
Goslett, Baxter Greig, and R. Douglas Wells. 
The Scrutineers met at the Institute at 10.30 a.m. 
on Friday, the 3rd inst., and the work of going 
through the 865 voting papers received, and count- 
ing votes, lasted 830 pm. Mr. Hugh 
Stannus [F.) acted as Chairman. Their reports 
having been communicated to the Meeting last 
Monday, on the motion of the President a very 
hearty vote of thanks was to the Sorutineers 
for their long and tedious labours. The returns are 
as follows :— 

rue covxen. 

Parstesr. ~John Belcher, A-RLA. [unopposed]. 

Vicw-Parsinesta (4}.— Elected : re Thomas Haro, 
692 votes; Alfred Darbywhire, 641; Thomas Hdward 
Colleutt, 522 Sanmel Pick, 478, 

Not elected : Leonard Stokes, 805 votes. 

Hoxonany Seonerany.—Alexander Graham [nop 


Meanens ov Cotnrem (18).—lveted: Arthur nran 
595 votes; John William Simpson, 580; James 
Si Gibson, ‘S76; Willian Howard Sath- Smith, 
565 ; Alfred William Stephens Cross, 585; William Flook 
hart, 528; Samuel Russell, 495; Ernest George, 
484; Willlam Gillbee t, 468; Butler Wilson, 459 
— Richard Farrow, 440; — Henry Atkin 
Berry, 445; George Hubbant, 442; 


John Slater, 481; Joseph Douglass —— ae, Charles 
Edwanl Mallows, 408; Edmund Woodthorpe, 402. 

Not elected: Protessor Berestord Pite, 391 votes; 
Edward William Mountford, 380; Paul Waterhouse, 380; 
George Frederick Bodley, B.A., 878 5 Jobin Alfred Goteb, 
; John James Burnet, AMS.A. 563; Arnold Mitchell, 
fag, 880; George Hla Halford Pe Shiver —— — 

* 8 ne, 
Heathcote, 250; Charles Rdward Bateman, 249; Ralph 
Selden Wornum, 230; Willlam Alfred — Colonel 
Eustace Balfour, 210; Willian Edward Riley, 215, 
Assocurk Mewnens or Counc. 8 —Blected: William 
Henry Bidlake, 676 votes; Henry han Lanchester, 


£& 


— Robert Shekleton Balfour, 426; Edmund Wimperis, 


Not elected : —— Scott Worthington, 384 votes; 

Thomas Edward Pryce, 240 

Rernesextarives ov Autten Socteres (9).—Blected 
George Cappinger Ashlin, R.HLA. (Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland), 601 votes; Henry Goddard 
(Leicester and Lejcestershire Society of tects), 600 
James William Beaumont ————— Society of ‘Archi. 
tects), 582; Thomas Coo’ ge ye nghata Architectural 
Association), G76; reins William Beewill (Nottingham 
Architectural Society}, 537; —— 
— and Yorkshire Architectu 

—* (Glasgow Institute of pee Shag 
Davis (York Architectural Soolety), 404; —— 
Oatley (Bristol Society of Architects), 473, 

Not elected: Arthar Southcombe Parker (Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society), 450 votes; John Walton 
mee, (Northern Architectural Association), 416; Arthur 

ae oe Society of Architects), 332; "Edward 

Villiams (Cardiff, S. Wales, and Monmouthshire 
peers Society), 311. 
ATive oy Tae Anontreervnin Assoctartoy 
(Loxpow).—Edward Guy Dawber funopposed). 


acnitors. 
Sydney Perks [F.); Henry Arthur Crouch f4.), 


ART STANDING COMMITTER. 

Fellows (10).—Elected: Ernest George, 530 votes; 
Honry Thomas Hare, 528; Thomas Edward Colleutt, 516 ; 
Edward Gay Dawber, 476; James Sivewright Gibson, 462: 
William Douglas Caribe, 441; Edward William M: Mountford, 
400; Sir William Emerson, 407 ; —— Macvicar Anderson, 
300; Arthur Edmand Street, 38 

Not elected: John William Simpson, 884 vo! 
William Flockhart, 383; Paul Waterhouse, 372; Willian 


Howard Seth-Smith, 322; George Cam Sherrin, 212; 

Herbert Read, 130; Sanmel Sebastian y, Lis. 
Associates (6), — Klected : Sidney n Greenslade, 

585 votes; Edmund Wimperis, 5657; Robert Shekletan 


Balfour, 538; Heney Tanner, jun., 528 ; Robert Watson, 
51S; William Henry Romaine Walker, 510, 
Not elected: Stanley Hinge Hamp, $23 votes. 


LITEMATULE STANDING —— 

Fellows (10).—Elected: Professor Frederick 
Simpson, 614 votes; Richard Phend Spiers, 606; 
Stannns, 583; Alfred William Stephens 


Not elected : Gestne Halterd Palicwes Prynne, 
434 votes; Benjamin Ingelow, $96 ; Francis Hooper, $93; 
Robert Faleoner Macdonald, $52. 

Associates (6). —Blected ¢ Perey Lealie Waterhouse, 408 
votes; Arthur Smyth Flower, 406; Arthur Maryon Wat- 
son, 458: Vrofessor Ravenseroft Eley Smith, 418; Protes- 
sor Charles Herbert Heilly, 417; Perey Seott Worthington, 
4A. 

Not elected: William Henry Ward, 366 votes: 
Hubort Christian Corlette, 2096; William Adam Forsyth, 
232; Walter Ernest Dobson, 182 ; Frank Tishman, 117. 


PRACTICN STANDING COMMETTER, 
Fellows (10).— Elected + Joseph ase 563 
votes; Edmund Wooidthorpe, 532; William H Atkin 
Berry, 540; William Henry White, 529 ; ; George Hubbard, 
518; Thomss Henry Watson, 492; Walter Hilton Nash, 
476; Thomas Batterbury, 442; Alfred Saxon Snell, 428 ; 
Alexander Henry Kersey, 418, 
lot elected : rd Sei Verks, 408 votes; Ernest 
Flint, * Frederick Ernest Eales, $20; Charles Fitzroy 


’ 
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Associates (6).—Elected : Max Clarke, 513 votes ; Charles 
Henry Brodie, 510; Augustus William Tanner, 497; 
Herbert Hardwicke Langston, 421; Thomas Edward 
Pryce, 413 ; Edward Greenop, 405, 

Not elected: Edwin Richard Hewitt,* 877 votes ; 
Herbert Arnold Satchell, 374; William Charles Waymouth, 
B40. 

SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Fellows (10).—Elected: Thomas Blashill, 634 votes; 
Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood, 617; Francis Hooper, 592; 
George Hornblower, 585; Ernest Flint, 581; Alfred Saxon 
Snell, 579; William Edward Wiley, 564; Lewis Solomon, 
567; Arthur John Gale, 563; Frederic Hammond, 538. 

Not elected : Benjamin Tabberer, 531 votes. 

Associates (6).—Elected: George Pearson, 555 votes; 
Max Clarke, 547; Bernard John Dickxee, 540; Henry 
William Burrows, 500; Edwin Richard Hewitt, 494; 
Archibald Dancan Watson, 463, 

Not elected: Robert Watson, 420 votes; William 
Jacques, 331. 


The Indian Queen Victoria Memorial, 

The second number of the “Journal of the 
Queen Victoria Indian Memorial Fund,” dated 
March 1904, is to hand from Calcutta. The first 
number appeared in April 1901 (Jounnan R.LB.A. 
25th May 1901), and the second gives the progress 
of events since. The project of the Memorial 
meanwhile has taken definite and concrete shape. 
A large sum of money, roughly £330,000, has been 
collected in subscriptions throughout India. The 
provisional Committee has been replaced by a body 
of Trustees, created and invested with powers by an 
Act in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
The Calcutta Maidan has been chosen for the site, 
Sir Wm. Emerson has been selected architect, bis 

lans have been — and work upon the 
‘oundations is now far advanced. A photogravure 
reproduction of the accepted design for the Hall 
is given as a frontispiece to the Memorial Fand 
Journal. In addition to its main and central 
urpose of commemorating Queen Victoria, the 
Frail is intended to serve as a National Gallery 
for India, containing memorials of all that has 
been great or remarkable in her history, whether 
relating to events or to persons. Sir Wm. Emor- 
son went to Calcutta in February last year, and in 
the following month Lord Curzon opencd an ex- 
hibition of the architect's drawings and of the 
gifts already presented to the Museum. 

In # speech on this occasion describing his 
plans, Sir Wm. Emerson entered into the consider- 
ations which had determined the type of architec- 
ture to beadopted for the building. It was finally 
decided that a style, Occidental in character, which 
however might admit freedom of treatment, and 
have blended with it a suggestion of Oriental feel- 
ing in some details, would t express the senti- 
ment of a Western monarch reigning over such a 
country as Indian. It was therefore decided to 


⸗ an oversight Mr. E. R. Hewitt'e name was omitted 
from the list of attendances ished in the Supplement to 
the Jocnvan of — Sth May. nen whow! pave teow 
eredited with t attendances, been presen ” 
— held wv the Science Committee during the period 


adopt Italian Renaissance as best fulfilling these 
conslitions, and in his design, Sir William states, he 
has endeavoured to give a suggestion of orientalism 
by the ment of the domes and in the details 
of some smaller features as cantilevers under the 
cornices, &e., which, while being Italian, might 
well have some feeling of the beautiful forms 
found in many parts of Indias. 

As to the plan, to quote Sir William : * A central 
hall was desired to enshrine a white marble statue 
representing the Queen in her youth. This I felt 
should be surmounted by a dome as the principal 
external and internal feature of the group, Then 
there were required galleries for the exhibition of 
sculpture, paintings, arms, trophies, prints, manu- 
scripts, coins, and other things indicative of the 
connection of the British Empire with Inilia. 
Also quadrangles were suggested with loggie or 
veran in which, if funds are forthcoming, 
might be mosaics representing certain historical 
subjects. Further, a Durbar was asked for, 
and a Princes’ Hall for Rajas’ exhibits. .. . 
The plan is in the form of a capital H, the ends 
being joined by curved arcading. The cross of the 
H forms the central hall, and the galleries and 
durbar the sides, 

* There would be staircases at the corners of the 
dome giving access to the galleries in the Durbar 
Hall, Princes’ Hall, Central Hall, and Vestibule, 
and to the Curator’s Office over the north entrance, 
also to the top of thedome. At each corner of the 
building would be a tower some 30 feet square. 

“ The whole structure will stand on a terrace, some 
six or seven feet high, extending some forty feet 
in width all round the building. The north porch 
will be —— by a flight of steps sur- 
mounted by the bronze statue of the Queen by 
Mr. Frampton. 

“ The * terrace and building will be faced 
with white marble from Makrana and Greece, 
those portions which admit of being easily worked 
by hand being prepared here of the beautiful 
Indian marbles, while the other portions that re- 
quire the use of expensive machinery, which it 
would be too costly to erect in India, will be pro- 
cured from Greece, ... Internally the Quoen’s 
Hall will be lined with white marble and coloured 
penels of Indian marbles and some frescoes or 
mosaics in the lunettes over the gallery. The other 
rooms and Durbar Hall will be lined with dadoes 
and piers of light-coloured Indian stone; and the 
portions of the walls not stone and the ceilings 
will be faced with the fine native shell plaster.” 

Lord Curzon thus pictures the building and 
surroundings when the architect's conception is 
realised: “A beautiful and spacious park, in the 
middle of which will rise the glittering marble 
structure, standing upon a terrace of white marble 
and facing north across the Parade Ground, 
with its central dome of white marble sowring 
into the air to « height of 160 feet, and visible 
from every part of the river and the Maidan.” 


CHRONICLE 


As to the construction the soil is better than Sir 
William anticipated. “There are no soft spots, 
though there is the difficulty of the blue clay at a 
certain depth which has to be contended with. 
The concrete is spread so that there will be 1} 
tons on every superficial foot of soil under the 
concrete at every point. The walls will be of 
solidly built brickwork faced with marble exter- 
nally, and marble and stone and plaster internally. 

r. T. H. Holland, Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, contributes to the Journal some 
notes on the Ornamental Building Stones of 

with # map showing their distribution 
throughout the country; and there is a Report on 
the Marble Quarries of Rajputana by Mr, R. L. 
Sevenoaks, Superintending Architect. 


The Secretary R.1.B.A. and the Spanish Architects. 


The Secretary of the Institute, who was one of 
the official delegates of the R.LB.A. at the recent 
International Congress of Architects held at Madrid, 
has received the honour of election as Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member of the Sociedad Central de 
Arquitectes, Madrid. 

The International Congress of Hygiene at Brussels, 

In the Annual Report of the Conncil, p. 357, 
omission was inadvertently made of the name of 
Mr. Thomas W. Cuiler —3 as ro tative of 
the Institute, with Mr. John Slater [¥.), at the last 
International 


Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy held at Brussels, Mr. Cutler is one of the 


permanent officers of these Congresses. The rt 
of the Institute tatives was published in 
the Journat for last October. 


Obituary. 
Mr. John Goodacre [F.), of Leicester, sends 


news of the death of his brother, Robert Johnson ~ 


Gcodnere, a President of the Leicester and 
— Society of Architects, and till re- 
cently a Fellow of the Institute, elected in 1882. 
He retired from practice about four years ago. 
William Alfred Royle, of Manchester, whose 
death is annonnced, had been a Fellow since 1888, 
In partnership with the late Mr. Robert I. Bennett 
he carried out many offices and warchouses in 
Manchester, and numerous buildings for the Man- 
chester School Beard. He was twice elected Pro- 
sident of the Manchester Society of Architects. 
Mr. Auex. Granam, FS.A. (Hon. Secretary), 
having made the above announcements at the 
General Meeting last Monday, Mr. 5. Penguins 
Prok (Vice-President elect) sad that Mr. Robert 
Johnson Goodacre bad been for many years one of 
their leading architects in Leicester. He was 
highly respected, not only by every member of the 
profession, but also by the town in general. He 
was a for the borough, and had done 
dignified and useful work. His decease was very 
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greatly regretted by every member of the profes- 
sion in Leicester.—Mr. J. W. Beaumont FI said 
that, as President of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, he should like to say that they in - 
chester regretted very much the death of their 
friend Mr. Royle. He was an old Manchester 
architect, and both he and his partner, Mr. Bennett, 
who was also a Fellow of the Institute, had died 
within the last twelve months. Mr. Royle -was 
particularly well looked upon in. Manchester as a 
man of goo —— very lair in his deal- 
ings with everybody he came in contact with, 
His death was extremely regretted by the Man- 
chester Sociaty. 


The late Mr. Birch. 

Erratum,—Mr. George Patrick [4.} writes to the 
Hon. Secretary :—* In the obituary notices in the 
eurrent issue of the Journat, it is stated that 
George Henry Birch was the son of the late Dr. 
Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, Allow me 
to say that this is not the case. George Henry 
Birch was an old and valued friend of mine since 
1862, when he entered the office of the late Sir 
M. Digby Wyatt, of whom I was an articled pupil, 
We became close friends, and in 1863 spent a 
holidsy together in Worcestershire. In —— 
of his family I never heard that his father was 
connected with the British Musenm ; and my friend, 
Dr. Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A., who is the son 
of the late Dr. Samuel Birch, the Egyptologist, 
tells me the statement is ‘absolutely wrong,” and 
he would be obliged if you would kindly have it 
corrected.""—[The Editor has to explain that the 
brief details given in the Jovrwan of Mr. Birch's 
career were quoted from one of the weekly papers, 
and he gladly gives publicity to the correction.] 


9 * * 
MINUTES. XY. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 6th June 
1004, at 8 pom. —Present; Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. FSA, 
President, in the chair, 60 Fellows (including 16 members 
of the Council), 56 Associates (including & members of the 
Council), and several visitors: the President read the Reso- 
lution passed at the Business General Meeting of the 
Sth March— vis,“ That the necessary alterations to the 
By-laws be drafted and submitted to a Special General 

oeting to provide that after the Slat December 1906 
every person desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall be re- 
quired to have passed the Examination or Examinations 

tualifying him ax an Associate, or eliall be elected from 
the ranks of the Associates; but that, in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council shull have power to dispense with 
such Examination or Examinations.’ The President, 
having stated that the addition to By-law 3 which the 
Couneil in order to carry the above Resolution 
into effeot had been w ed by the Institute solicitors, 
thereupon moved, and the Meeting unanimousl 
Resouvan, that the following words be at the 
end of the first clause of By-law 3—viz. 
“ After the 3lst December 1906 every person de- 
siting to be admitted a Fellow shall be required 
Sp 
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have passed the Examination or Examinations 
qualifying him as an Aasociate, or shall be elected 
ranks of the Associates. But in special 
Council by the votes of three-fourths of 
stich —— ton =| = : nt and 
voting at a m nel ve power 
to dispense with such Exaniination or Examina- 





At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business and Ordi- 
nary) of the Session held at the conclusion of the Meeting 
above minuted, and similarly constituted, the Minutes of 
the Meeting held Monday, 16th May [p, 309), were taken 
as read und signed as correct, 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Robert 
Johnson Goodacre, of Leicester, elected Fellow 1882, and 
recently retired ; and William Alfred Royle, of Manchester, 
Fellow, elected 1888. Tribute of res; for the qualities 
of the deceased gentlemen was paid by Messrs. 8. Perkins 
Pick [F.] and J. W. Beaumont [7] on behalf of the Allied 
Societies at Leicester and Manchester res vely. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to n list of books 
see Supplement) recently acquired by the Library either 

y presentation or purchase, and mentioned that during 
next Session he hoped to make a short statement with 
reference to the principal works added during the past 
Session. A vote of thanks to donors of books was passed 
by acclamation. 

The following members attending for the first tite since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
vis. Thomas Dinwidd CF, Henry Edmund Davey 49. 
and Holland William Hobbiss [4.). 

The Secretary ha read the reports of the Scrutineers 
with reference to the election of the Conneil and Standing 
Committees, the candidates successful were there- 
upon taken to be daly elected to the various offices, 

A vote of thanks to the Sorutincers for their services was 
passed by acclamation. 

Betore —— to the election of members the Pro- 
sident explained that the names of the candidates had first 
been submitted to the Council, then published in the 
JouurxaL with a request for any objections to be submitted to 
the Council within a specified date; that objections received 
were duly ae Tova if — the candidate 
concerned wou! rej . low t proposing 
to raise un objection to one of the candidates, re reat 
dent rulod that it was not competent to him to do so at 
that meeting. The election then proceeded and the {ol- 
lowing candidates were elected members by show of hands 
under By-law 9:— 

As Friows (18), 
THOMAS ARNOLD [Assoc 1867] (Edinburgh). 
WALTER ALBERT CATLOW, Leicester. 
MAX CLARKE [Assor. —* 
ALLAN OVENDEN COLLARD [ Assoc. 1889). 
WILLIAM HENDERSON DUNCAN, Rochdale, 
EDWARD GOLDIE, 
ALFRED HENRY HART [Assoo, 1890), 
CHARLES GROVE JOHNSON, Mexico. 


THOMAS EDWARD MARSHALL, Harrogate. 

JOHN CAMPBELL TURNER MURRAY. 

JOHN HENRY PHILLIPS, Cardiff, 

ALFRED ROBERTS. 

WILLIAM RUSHWORTH. 

PERCY BURNELL TUBBS. 

JOHN COLLINGWOOD TULLY [Assve, 1882) (Cape Town, 


5. igs 
BENJAMIN WOOLLARD [4. 1889). 


As Assoctares (2), 

— B— as ——— 
— A. F 1903) (Sydney, XS.W. 
HERBERT — HALL tres iwe 1899, Student 

1000, Qualifled 19038). 


As Hoxomanr Assoctatwn (2), 
JAMES JEBUSA SHANNON, A.RLA. 
Loup STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


As Hox. Fectow, 


Tux Rronr Hox. Lon» CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
G.M.S.L, G.M.LE., Viceroy of Indin. 


Some Notes on the Plenum System of Ventilation, by Mr. 
Wm. Henman [(f.), having been previously iseued to 
members for the purposes of discussion at the Meeting, a 
further Paper was contributed and read by Mr. S. Perkins 
Pick, subsequent being Mr. A. Saxon Snell (F.), 
Dr, Ridoal, the Rey. J.B. Lock, Mr. Kaye Parry [F.), Mr. 
Harold Griffiths 68 Mr. Alan E. Manby, Mr. Langton 
Cole UP.), Mr. E. W. Hudson [4.), and the President. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting terminated 
at 10.20 pm. 


REVIEWS. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING. 

Paint and Colour Mixing: a Practical Handbook for 
Painters, Decorators, and all who have to mix Colours, 
containing many Samples of Oil and Water Paints of 
various Colours, including the principal Graining 
Grounds, and ——* of different Colour Mixtures, 

ith 8 coloured plates. By Arthur Seymour Jennings, 

Editor of “The Decorator,” author of * Wall Papers 

and Wall Coverings,” Second Edition, reseritten and 

enlarged, 80. Lond. 1904. Price 6s. net. [(B. & F.N- 

Spon, Lid, 125, Strand.) 

A second edition of this handbook, which archi- 
tects and builders will find very useful for refer- 
ence, has been called for within eighteen months 
of its first issue, The examples of colours, a pro- 
minent feature of the first edition, have been 
increased from 64 to 171, the mixtures in every 
case being made with actual nt or water 
colours, not with printer’s ink. The fresh matter 
added includes some valuable notes on colour 
harmony, 8 chapter on colours producible by the 
admixture of various pigments with black japan, 
and a chapter on the washable and other water- 
paints now so much favoured. Humane objectors 
to lead in materials will note with satisfaction the 
author's poe for zine white or zine oxide instead 
of white lead. First, it is non-poisonons ; then it 
is beautifully white—an important factor in paint- 
mixing, as the purity of the original colour is 
retained, whereas the yellowish cast of lead to 
some extent destroys the colour it is mixed with. 
Zino white, too, has considerable body, is econo- 
mica! in use, and will last twice as long as lead, 
especially in large cities, where the air is im- 
pregnated with sulphur from burning coal. The 
average “ decorator” of the suburban house takes 
little count of the laws of colour harmony ; he 
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is either venturesome to audacity in his defiance 
of them, or else is too timid to hazard anythin 
at all in the way of colour contrasts. It would, 
of course, be for him to cultivate a taste for 
harmonic colouring, and think out schemes for 
himself. Failing this, however, he can go to 
Mr. Jennings’ and get, cut-and-dried, a 
—— —— eer any —* he 

. Jennings might further suggest to him that 
the effect of the cornice in a room would be 
greatly enbanced if it were treated as part of the 
woll—not as part of the ceiling, as seems to be 
the rule in modern ptactice. — 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE SOCIETY. 


Professor Beresford Pite on Registration and 
Education. 


The Annual Dinner of the Cardiff, South Wales, 
and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society was held 
at the Royal Hotel, Cardiff, on 19th May, the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Jenkin Williams [7], in the chair, 
The guest of the evening was Professor Beresford 
Pite Eb vee among other visitors were Mr. W. 
Henry White Fy and Mr, E. Harding Payne [4. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in responding to 
toast of * The Royal Instituteof British Architects,” 
expressed his pleasure at revisiting South Wales, 
where he had commenced his professional training, 
nearly. thirty years before, im the office ented 
there by his friend the Treasurer, Mr. E. H. Fawckner, 
wate mae — 5— cooly —— which 

proposed the toast, for the opportunity 

he had given for an allusion to current professional 
ities. He much feared, he said, that political 
iscussion was taking the place of architectural 
enthusiasm among them, and that the spirit of 
emulation in the art of design would suffer if 
interest was so largely devoted. as of late, to 
matters which ultimately were those of personal 
and professional advancement only. It would be 
tted by all, he hoped, that the increasing 
—8 and interest of their buildings would be a 
valuable aid towards obtaining — recognition 
and respect from the public, and from public 
bodies. Such a view of tho situation, too, would 
relieve them of merely local considerations in such 
4 matter as confining local work to local architects 
only, This would be desirable and possible where 
4 defined and characteristic school of local archi- 
tecture existed ; but, personally, after their delight- 
ful visit that afternoon, he could not but be thank- 
ful that Cardiff Castle was not designed by a Cardiff 
architect, and that William Burges had been given 
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the opportunity of conferring lustre upon their 
town by creating within it a work of art which for 
many generations would make it a notableexample 
of the splendid architectural attainment of the best 
period of the Gothic revival. He wished to assure 
them that no spirit of local narrowness animated 
the Institute Council in London, and instanced 
the recent nomination lists for candidates for the 
selection of an architect for the additions to the 
British Museum in London, in which the Council 
placed seven provincial architects and seven non- 
members of the Institute among those upon whom 
they proceeded to vote. As Mr, Seward given 
him the opportunity, he would remark how much 
he thought the recent propaganda in connection 
with the election cf the Council was to be regretted. 
Apart from the merits of registration, or of a 
Registration Bill, he considered it an unwise policy 
ou the part of those who were in fayour of such a 
movement, while the large and representative 
committee appointed at the cee coe Meet- 
ing was sitting, to issue « ion which, if 
signed and acted upon as requested, could only 
have the effect of splitting the profession into two 
opposing camps. there was one question more 
another upon which it was necessary to unite 
rather than to divide the profession, it was certainly 
upon one in which architects proposed to appeal to 
Parliament. The method of dividing the profes- 
sion into rival lists, or camps, would not only render 
useless and futile the labour of the Representa- 
tive National Committee appointed by the Institute, 
but also consolidate that opposition which was so 
largely felt, and felt by those who most really 
represented —* — — g for architecture as 
an art, in the face of whi position no progress 
whatever could be made. —*9* this become o 
matter upon which the profession could be united 
by reason, by interest, and by common devotion 
to the art which it practi rather than one 
which divided invidiously into rival camps, and pro- 
duced irreconcilable party warfare. The Institute 
Committee was sitting with a bona fide of 
considering the whole matter thoroughly, and of 
reporting to the oral body, and until it had 
completed its work, suspension of forcible expres- 
sions of opinion and of committals on both sides 
was desi ani] necessary. He would mention 
in this connection the important fact that a Bill in 
the promotion of which the Council of the Insti- 
tute assisted had now been introduced into 
Parliament for the legal protection of the 
titles of chartered societies, the effect of 
which was that the Institute initials of diploma 
would be protected from use by improper 
—— who were not entitled to them, such pro- 
ibition not existing at t. This measure 
would strengthen the position of all members of 
the Institute, and was an important step towards 
the proper recognition of the architect’s status ss 
a member of his chartered society. Referring to 
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the alliance of the Provincial Societies with the 
Institute, Professor Pite emphasised the import- 
ance of making the central body of the profession 
representative in order to give weight effect to 
its action. An increased membership alone would 
ensure this; and as there were over 1,000 inembers 
of Allied Societies who were not yet members of 
the Institute, it was a primary matter that as 
many as were eligible should at once apply for the 
Fellowship, and that the rest should qualify for 
the examination. He cordially believed that the 
strengthening of the Institute and the inclusion 
within its ranks of all good architects was the best 
and at present the only policy which would be of 
value to the profession. The Institute was a body 
charged to promote the art of architecture, and 
necessarily and incidentally the interests of its 
practitioners by mutual fellowship. Architecture 
was an art which appealed to, claimed, and found 
success in winning the attention and appreciation of 
the world, and no appreciation was more valued by 
the architect than that of his cultivated brethren : 
and a sense of their fellowship in its practice, with 
their comprehension of the difficulties and limi- 
tations which attended present-day efforts to attain 
a high standard of design and construction, was of 
the greatest value. This fellowship of artistic 
sympathy, to a certain extent, could only be found 
within such s body as an Institute of Architects, 
There were also the more difficult matters con- 
nected with the maintenance of high standard 
of professional conduct as between architect and 
— and towards clients and the public. The 
delicate questions that arose in these matters could 
be better considered and dealt with by the small 
“ Professional Questions "' Committee of the Council 
of the Institute than by any other body. The 
judgment of independent professional brethren 
sitting in London could in these matters be of 
especial value to provincial architects, and in many 
cases such a committee was able to offer advice 
and help which would not be obtained from a 
formal or more distinctly judicial tribunal. Pro- 
fessional interests needed in the matter of com- 
petitions such active and intelligent watching as 
could best be obtained * action of the central 
body of the profession. He appealed to all membera 
of the Allied Societies at once to put before the 
promoters of any competitions of which they had 
private knowledye the Institute paper of Suyges- 
tions for the Conduct of Competitions. If pro- 
moters objected to interference it should only be 
necessary to point out that the i tion of a 
competition implied a great amount of labour and 
expense on the part of many architects which the 
promoters often were in cowplete ignorance of, 
and that it was most proper and advantageous that 
the Suggestions of the central body for the pro- 
tection of its own members in the expenditure of 
their time, thought, and labour, unremuneratively 
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in the vast majority of cases, should be complied 
with, and that unless an agreed standard of i - 
lation in their condact was accepted architects of 
sen be high standing would not submit designs, 
and the ultimate result must be that only second- 
rate men would enter these competitions. The 
services of the atria were —— ath needed for 
pressing upon mu ities and public bodies the 
just stating of architects within their own districts, 
and generally for consideration in the disposal of 
co ions for public works. While willing to 
overlook and ive mach professional want of 
qualification or other training inanyone who could 
and did produce a beautiful building, there bei 
no narrowness in any true view of artistic quali- 
fication, it was essential to the honesty of public 
life and in the true interests of the community to 
insist that they, as architects, had a right to protest 
against a municipal engineer or surveyor professing, 
or being employed, to design or carry out public 
buildings which all the time were being done for 
him by some talented but inadequately paid and 
improperly recognised architectural assistant or 
“ghost’’ upon his salaried staff. The rincipal 
work of the Institute had of recent yeaes bn the 
establishment of the examinations, and it had now 
become necessary to carry its work beyond the 
*xaminations to the education preparatory to and 
——— by them. This perhaps had been 
u years ago, but an important 
Education Committee had beers sit for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a scheme of architectural 
—— which woul be available for all students, 
and form a guide to more teaching bodies which 
were 30 splals taking up architecture as part of 
their course, and be of assistance to those newer 
Universities that coritemplated bestowing 
in architecture. The im of bringing these 
great bodies into line with the central body of the 
profession was yery evident. The constitution and 
work of this Education Committee upon which sat 
representatives of the colleges where architecture 
was at present taught, including the very dis- 
tinguished Principal of the University of London, 
augured well for the success of their work, and he 
ventured to impress upon his hearers that education 
was now the prime matter of importance in the 
question of an architect's status, and that any 
hasty steps now, while complete educational 
scheme was immature and almost non-existent, 
would be dangerous, and hinder for many years 
proper progress upon those lines in which the 
nstitate could effectively assist, In conclusion, 
Professor Pite urged them to remember in all the 
controversy of the hour that architecture was more 
than a profession ; it was an art that called for a 
high standard of intellectual culture which it was 
— dk . in —— 
‘one would they justify individually their claim 
to the honoured title of — 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


Presentation to M. Aveustr Crossy [7/on.Corr.M), 20th Tune 1904. 


ADDRESS BY MR. ASTON WEBB, R.A., PRESIDENT. 


Lanms axnp GENTLEWEN,— 


T is, I think, a happy custom of the Royal Institute of British Architects to wind up its 

session by the most interesting event of its year, viz. the presentation of His Majesty's 

Gold Medal; and when (as to-night) the recipient attends in person to receive it the 
interest and distinction of the occasion is further increased. 

This Medal, as you all know, is given by His Majesty, who graciously allows the Institute 
to recommend a recipient for His Majesty's approval, and it has become a custom to select one 
year an English architect, the next a foreign architect, and the third « literary man whose 
work has made for the advancement of architecture. This year, accordingly, we considered 
the claims of literary men for this high honour, with the result that the Council and the 
general body of members of the Institute unanimously decided to recommend to His Majesty 
M. Auguste Choisy as the recipient of the Medal; the royal approval was graciously granted, 
and M. Choisy is here this evening to receive the Medal at our hands. There are no such 
things as politica recognised in this Institute, but I may perhaps be allowed to say that it is 
an event of happy augury that our choice should have fallen upon a Frenchman at this 
particular moment when our relations with that great and illustrious country are so friendly, 
and also that we have been able to come as unanimously to an agreement on the selection of 
& Royal Gold Medallist as France and England have recently been able to do on matters con- 
nected with the highest State interests of these two great countries. 

We are further honoured this evening by the presence of a distinguished representative 
from the French Embassy in London, the Comte de Manneville, placing as it were the official 
seal of approval of that country on our choice; and I cannot as your President let this occasion 
pass without expressing on your behalf, and my own, our unbounded admiration for the great 
band of artists in that country and the works they have produced in all materials for centuries, 
In architecture we recognise that they are still working on traditional lines, but at the same 
time in the modern spirit, and the close alliance of architecture, painting, and sculpture, as 
shown in their buildings, fills us with sincere delight and the highest respect and esteem. 

It is, as you know, by no means the first time that we have recognised the genius of a 
Frenchman. This Medal was awarded, in 1855, to M. Hittorff; 1861, M. Lesueur; 1864, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc ; 1867, M. Texier; 1876, M. Due; 1879, the Marquis de Vogiié ; 1886, M. Charles 


Garnier ; 1892, M, César Daly; but none, I think, has done more towards elucidating the 
Thind Berlex, Vol. XI. No. 1 ⸗e⸗ Jame 1004, 30 
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modes of construction employed by the ancients than our guest of to-night, M. Auguste 
Choisy. 

I could wish that the honourable duty of laying before you some short account of the 
work of M. Choisy were in more capable hands than mine, for I can make no elaim to archmo- 
logical learning which would justify me in presuming to review his work. It lies before you 
on this table to-night—some seven volumes, small in bulk, gigantic in labour, thought, and 
result. The names of these works have made M. Choisy famous wherever interest in such sub- 
jects is taken. They are L’Art de batir chez les Romains, 1873 ; Le Sahara, 1881 ; L’ Art de 
batir chez les Byzantins, 1882; Etudes Epigraphiques sur UT Architecture Grecque, 1883 ; 
Histoire de VArchitecture, 1898, and L’Art de batir chez les Egyptiens, 1908, together with 
other smaller works. The first of these great works therefore was L'Art de batir chez les 
Romains, published in 1873 ; the last, L'’Art de batir chez les Egyptiens —which, as one may 
say, has put a crown to M. Choisy’s life work —was published so recently as last year. 

In the Art of Building among the Romans, M. Choisy (and I am indebted to Professor 
Aitchison and to our Secretary, Mr. Locke, for much of this information) first introduced us to 
the Roman search for an economical method of building vaults and domes. Alberti had 
already discovered how walls were built by the Romans, but he went no further, and the great 
marvels of the building of vaults and domes were still undiscovered. He has shown us, 
amongst many other things, how experience enabled the Romans to abolish the open net-work 
which kept the green centering in place, and how to adapt a single brick for the thickness of 
these great vaults of eighty feet span by inserting pieces of a second course to secure the 
corners at the junction, and by using the rubble or concrete filling in horizontal courses, the 
means probably adopted to equalise the pressure in the dome of Hadrian's Pantheon ; all this 
is clearly shown in M. Choisy’s illustrations. In his Art of Building among the Byzantines 
he shows how the Romans, with diminished means, were enabled to build vaults without 
centering. 

M. Choisy’s great work, the History of Architecture, is a masterly exposition of the 
treatment of a subject from a single point of view. The result of fifteen years’ strenuous 
labour, it is the history especially of architectural construction from the earliest times to the 
present. The innumerable line illustrations are nearly all the work of his own hands, drawn 
for the most part in isometric perspective in the inimitable manner of the French 
draughtsman. 

In his Art of Building among the Egyptians he has developed the theories set forth in the 
Egyptian section of his history, and concludes his researches into the methods employed for 
centering their great arches and in lifting their great monoliths, 

His work on Greek Inscriptions contains a series of studies in Greek inscriptions in the 
Arsenal of the Pireus, and the walls of Athens, and the Erechtheum. A marble slab was 
discovered with a complete specification for the building of the Arsenal, 

A noticeable point in M. Choisy'’s work is the clearness and conciseness of his style; for 
M. Choisy puts in three lines what many would have taken three pages to describe. 

From this necessarily brief and incomplete account of M. Choisy’s works, you will see that 
they are not merely historical accounts and records of buildings, but are the result of entirely 
original research and thought ; and are, I take it, intended also to make the reader think out 
things for himself. They should be especially interesting to us English architects who are about 
to consider the question of architectural education, especially in connection with construction as 
the basis of design. For it ison account of these invaluable scientific researches into the history 
of architectural construction contained in these volumes that we are here to present M. Choisy 
with the Royal Gold Medal to-night. 
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Perhaps M. Choisy will permit me to give a few personal details of his career. Born at 
Vitry-le-Frangois, 7th February 1841, he early derived his taste for architecture from his 
father, an architect; and he was from the first struck by the relation between the scientific 
study of construction and the art of architecture. He entered the Eeole Polytechnique and 
studied under Leonece Reynaud. In 1863 he joined the Government Department of the Ponts 
et Chaussées, where he was for many years Engineer-in-chief, but has now retired with the 
title of Inspecteur-Général honoraire des Ponts et Chaussées. After the publication of his 
first book, The Art of Building among the Romans, his conclusions were felt to be so startling 
that, through the medium of Reynaud and Viollet-le-Duc, he was sent on an architectural 
mission to apply the same system of investigation to the architecture of the Byzantine Empire. 

For many years M. Choisy was a professor at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées and at 
the Ecole Polytechnique. In 1870, M. Choisy fought for his country in the terrible war of 
that time. In 1889 he was elected an honorary member of this Institute. 


M. Choisy, allow me, on behalf of my colleagues of this Institute, myself to congratulate 
you on the production of these epoch-making works and the honours you have received, 
and at the same time, as President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to present 
to you this Gold Medal conferred by His Most Gracious Majesty the King on the unanimous 
recommendation of your British confréres. 

I trust that you may long be spared to enjoy the honours which have been the result 


of your loving and unsparing labours in the exposition of the great art of architectural 
construction. 


M. CHOISY’S REPLY. 
Ma. Present, Lapres, asp Gextiewex,— 

SHOULD be happy to express to you my gratitude in the language of your great nation, 
| if 1 felt myself equal to it; but, unfortunately, I do not feel competent; so I shall ask 

you to allow me to give it in French. 

La récompense que j’ai l'honneur de recevoir de vos mains, Monsieur le Président, 
dépasse toutes mes ambitions, et les timoignages de haute sympathie dont vous avez bien voulu 
laccompagner me la rendent plus précieuse encore. L'annonce d'une telle distinction m'a 
semblé un réve. Il ma follu relire le vote si bienveillant de l'Institut Royal, relire la sanction 
supréme dont Sa Majesté a daigné le revétir; il m'a fallu vainere le profond sentiment de 
mon insuffisance, pour arriver 4 me convaincre que je pouvais étre le titulaire de la Royal 
Gold Medal, pour penser que mon nom allait étre inserit 4 ce Livre d'or ow figurent tant 
d’hommes illustres, la gloire de l'art britannique, et cette élite d’artistes auxquels |'Institut 
Royal tend une main confraternelle, sans égard aux nationalités et aux distances. 

C'est un admirable trait de cette noble et libérale institution de savoir ainsi s'élever au- 
dessus des distinctions de frontiéres ou d'écoles, et grouper en une grande famille ceux que 
rapproche la communauté des aspirations et le désir d'agrandir le patrimoine de l'art. 

En ma qualité de Francais je suis doublement fier de l'honneur que je recois: j'y vois 
un nouveau et éclatant temoignage des franches sympathies qui régnent entre yotre nation 
et la mienne; j’y vois l'expression touchante des sentiments que la population frangaise a 
chaleureusement manifestés à Sa Majesté Edouard VII dans une visite 4 jamais mémorable : 
ce sont les sentiments mémes dont témoigne par sa présence le digne délégué du Gouvernement 
francais, que je suis heureux de saluer dans cette enceinte. 

Mes chers collégues, si je ne craignais d'abuser de votre trop indulgente attention, j'aurais 
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plaisir a réveiller ici quelques souvenirs qui comptent parmi mes meilleurs, parce qu’ils font 
remonter bien haut les relations entre l'Institut Royal et celui qui lui exprime en ce moment 
son attachement sans réserve et sa profonde gratitude. 

Avant tout, le souvenir de l'illustre et si regretté Penrose : 

Josai, devant sa tombe méme, rappeler l'émotion respectueuse que je ressentis en aper- 
cevant, grice & des fonilles postérieures a ses travaux, les courbes de la plateforme de ce 
Parthénon qni est l'impérissable monument de sa gloire. Mon premier mémoire fut un 
hommage # votre immortel architecte; et aujourd'hui la récompense dont l'Institut Royal 
m’honore grandit encore 4 mes yeux quand je songe qu'un tel homme l'a comptée parmi ses titres. 

Si l'Institut Royal fut le promoteur de mes recherches, un de ses membres dont l'amitié 
m'est chére en fut un des premiers confidents: M. Phene Spiers a bien voulu, dans votre 
JounNaL méme, consacrer une allusion charmante A ces féconds entretiens d’Athénes, ott j'ai 
tant appris et puisé tant d’encouragements. 

Un souvenir encore : 

Presque enfant, feuilletant les livres de la bibliothéque de mon pére, j’eus la bonne fortune 
de rencontrer le Mémoire du Révérend Robert Willis sur les vodtes du moyen age. Ce fut une 
révélation : C'est ainsi, me dis-je, que les formes doivent étre analysées ; c'est ainsi que le dessin 
doit exprimer la structure. Et, lorsque jessayai de résumer les procédés romains, j'eus sans 
cesse present comme un modéle de méthode ce mémoire sans précédent, qui marque A Ja fois 
les débuts et le dernier terme de la critique architecturale. 

Ainsi, dés mes premiers essais, c'est le mouvement imprimé par I'Institut Royal que j'ai 
suivi: l'impulsion était votre: c'est A l'Institut Royal que je dois hommage des travanx 
dont il fut l'inspirateur. 

Maintenant, Messieurs, l'honneur dont vous me comblez m'engage, et je tiens a recon- 
naitre devant vous les obligations qu'il m'impose; tant que mes forces ne me trahiront point, 
Jaurai & ewur de répondre 4 un tel encouragement. Je voudrais éclaircir quelques points de 
cette théorie de l'art antique dont Vitruve est l'interpréte; et, ici encore, pour mener A bien 
lentreprise, je compte sur les lumicres d'un maitre pour qui Vitruve est l'objet d'un culte et 
dont les wuvres sont un reflet de Vhellénisme, M. le professeur Aitchison, mon éminent et 
venéré ami. 

Pardonnez-moi, Messieurs ot chers collegues, d'avoir parlé si longuement de moi-méme; 
mais j’aurais cru manquer i la reconnaissance en négligeant de rappeler ce que je dois aux 
influences britanniques: aux membres de l'Institut Royal qui m’ont ouvert la voie, A ceux 
qui veulent bien m’y soutenir et m'y guider. 

La distinction que je viens de recevoir couronne avec un éclat inespéré la plus longue 
partie de ma carritre; dans le chemin qui me reste A parcourir je crains moins les défail- 
lances: il me suftira de lever lea yeax sur la Royal Gold Medal pour me rappeler jusqu’a la 
fin qu’il me reste de sérieux devoirs i remplir, de nouveaux efforts a tenter si je veux parvenir 
im’en rendre moins indigne. 

Monsieur le Président et mea chers confrires, encore une fois et de tout ewur, merci. 


Puoresson Arrcuisox, R.A—Our accomplished — known by its initials, and called F.A.B,S, I read 
President has asked me to say a few words about through this treatise of M. Choisy and said to 
my friend M. Choisy. In the year 1873, M. Choisy’s myself, Here is the Columbus of Roman building, 
Art of Building among the Romans was published. who, after examining all the Roman work within 
I then belonged to a small Architects’ Club callod his reach, has formulated a clear exposition of the 
“The Foreign Architectural Book Society,” best methods of Roman construction, and, to some 
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extent, their canses ; and I determined to make the 
acqusintance of the author, And as I found our 
friend M. Chas, Lucas know him, I invited him to 
see me, and found him one of the most polite of 
French gentlemen, though politeness is » common 
gift of our friends the French. What was so 
extraordinary was the care M. Choisy had taken 
to carefully observe all the factors and to deduce 
all the results from the causes observed. The 
spans of the great Roman vaults are generally 
eighty feet, and it was necessary to make a 
frame-work of rigid material before the centering, 
which was green, shrank and twisted; and this was 
at first done by a layer of Roman bricks stiffened 
by upright bricks, making coffers, and filling them 
with conerete or small rubble; but after some 
experience it was found that one brick laid flat 
with pieces of brick over the angles was enough, 
and that the concrete could then be safely laid in 
horizontal courses from both sides, and the thick- 
ness of the concrete when finished was from five 
to six feet. If rapidly done there was an outward 
pressure, which was resisted by flying buttresses of 
brick at the Basilica of Maxentius, There was 
still the enormous dome of the Pantheon, 142 feet 
in diameter, to consider—at least as old as the 
time of Hadrian ; for M. Chedanne found, from the 
foundation to the summit of the dome, that the 
bricks had the stamp of Hadrian upon them, 
Apollodorus of Damascus, the Architect of Trajan, 
was probably the architect, and owing to settle- 
ments in the green work discharging arches had 
to be introduced. I need only point out that the 
Roman methods had not been found out by the 
piercing intellect of Alberti, and we know from 
the debates about the dome at Florence, as given 
us by Vasari, that it was commonly believed that 
the dome of the Pantheon had been built on a 
mound of earth, in which pieces of money had 
been left, so that the earth might be carried away 
without expense, There are no devices still used 
in primitive countries that have escaped M. 
Choisy’s vigilant eye. Ho has published, besides 
his professional works, a charming book on the 
Sahara, the African desert, and on Asia Minor. 
I think we onght not to forego our thanks to our 
accomplished President for enrolling M. Choisy at 
last among that brilliant list of the distinguished 
architects and archwologists of all the civilised 
countries of the world ; and I tender my warmest 
congratulation to M. Choisy on the honour of 
receiving HM. the King's Gold Medal, which he 
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has so well merited, and hope he may live long to 
enjoy it, and to give us and the world still further 
proofs of his industry and penetration. 

Mr. R. Puewk Sprers [F.j.—I did not know I 
should be called upon to speak this evening, but 
it is a very great pleasure to me to know that a 
confrére whom I met, I am afraid, nearly forty 
years ago, and who at that early period had 
already shown extraordinary proofs of his genius, 
should come forward to receive the Gold Medal 
at the hands of the Institute. I remember dis- 
tinctly the first time I met M. Choisy. It was 
intensely hot weathor, in August, in the Theatre 
of Bacchus, and it was very dry work. The 
Theatre had only lately been diseovered. For years 
all the urchwologists had pondered over its pos- 
sible position, and it was not, I think, till a yoar 
and a half or two years before [was there that 
some excavator happaned to light on the pavement. 
I recollect this more especially because when I 
brought my drawings over here they were exhibited 
downstairs, and one of our older members, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, saw for the first time that which 
he had dreamt of in his youth—that is to say, my 
drawings were the first drawings of the Theatre 
of Bacchus, for which he had long sought the 
traces. It was in this Theatre in 1866 that I first 
met M. Choisy. I was measuring the plan, and 
he was making researches; we discussed various 
theories, and I found in my note-books when I 
looked at them years afterwards an entry to the 
effect that I met—I did not know who he was 
then—a French gentleman on the site who seemed 
to have the most wonderful theories on every 
possible subject. On the following day I met 
M. Choisy again, and then I found he was a 
member of the French School at Athons, and we 
then had long talks about the acropolis. I know 
M. Choisy's works very well, and valus them greatly. 
L’ Art de Batir chez les Romains I have studied 
with the greatest possible interest. It was followed 
by the Byzantine work, but I think the one which 
filled me with the most delight was his clear and 
exact reading of the specification of the Arsenal 
of the Pirwus, One of the subjects of which we 
know very little, unfortunately, is the method by 
which the Grocks constructed thoir timber roofs. 
We have only the sinkings which tho joists or 
beams ran into to guide us as to the size of those 
timbers, and as regards their construction we 
know searcely anything. But that specification 
was discovered in 1852, when M. Choisy translated 
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it, and made # conjectural restoration. It is 
open to anyone to compare M. Choisy's trans- 
lation, or translate it himself if he likes, and 
then see his interpretation of it in the admirable 
restoration he has made, It is plain to everyone ; 
no one has contested it, and it was accepted at 
once as the only true interpretation. His studies 
on the roofs of the Erechtheum are also of extreme 
value and interest, and for all these subjects we 
aro greatly indebted to M. Choisy. But be has, in 
addition to that, published a work which it takes 
® very long time to follow and to understand, 
because of tho enormous range which it covers, 
His History of Architecture, ranging from the 
earliest times down to the century before last, is a 
most extraordinary work. In those two modest 
volumes he gives a history which might have 
taken thirty or forty volumes. It is a most 
astounding work, and I sincerely hope it will be 
translated into English ; it will form a standard of 
exceptional value, because at every moment it sets 
the student reasoning for himself in order to follow 
his conclusions, That is one of the chief values in 
education ; we want mon to reason for themselves 
and not simply to accept theories and formule. 
Sir L. Auws-Tapewa, R.A—Mr. President, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen : It is difficult to avoid 
looking back at the experience of one’s life. 
Already, three years ago, I could say that I had 
exhibited my work to the public for half x century, 
and such a long period of observation leads ono 
sometimes to think matters over, formulating 
opinions. Thus I have often thonght of that 
great dispute between theory and practice, which 
was so acute in the years of my beginning, but 
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was still more acute in the time of Goethe, who 
used to say: ‘Griin ist der Lebensbaum, grau 
ist alle Theorie.’ It was then believed that 
practice was practice, and that theory was pro- 
fession. (Laughter.) Well, I am happy to say 
that those days are past, and that theory without 
practice, and practice without theory, are no longer 
considered possible ; indeed, we see in this country 
that technical education is gaining ground, and 
that no theoretical principle can be kept up if it 
is not supported by practical i This 
state of things has been renched little by little ; 
men have come forward, such as Quatremére de 
Quincy in the beginning of lust century, who, 
starting from a basis of practical experience, 
explained the chryselephantine sculpture, and 
reconstructed Phsidias's Jupiter Olympius, oponing 
the field toa better understanding between practice 
and theory. Then came Viollet-le-Duc; and then, 
finally, our friend here, who never proposed 4 
theory that had not sound practice at the back of 
it; and that is the reason why all tho theories he 
puts forward are reliable ones, because they are 
practical. I have profited much by his books, and 
especially his L'Art de Batir chez les Egyptiens, 
and I find it simply delightful, becanse it is so 
clear and so thorough that at every word I said to 
uryself: * Well, why on earth didn’t you think of 
it yourself?' (Laughter.) Do not you know that 
is the best proof of the value of a book? Well, 
Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I cannot say 
anything more than that [ am grateful to 
M. Choisy for all that be has done for us, and 
that I hope there is still another volume in store. 
Tam greedy! (Applause.) 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Board of Architectural Education 


The Board of Architectural Education has been 
appointed as follows :— 

Chairman.—Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., F.S. A. 

Vice-Chairman.—Mr. Basil Champneys. 

Hon. Seerctaries.—Messrs. Reginald Blomfield 
and John Slater. 

Members.—Institute — Nook Messrs. 
John Belcher, A.R.A., nest George, Alex. 
Graham, F.S.A., Professor Beresford Pite, Professor 
F. M. Simpson, and Leonard Stokes. Architectural 
Association re! ntatives: Messrs. FE. Guy 
Dawber and T. Hare. Other members : 
Messrs, W. R. pew Mervyn Macartney, Ernest 
S. Prior, and Halsey Ricardo. 

Advisory Members.—Representing the 
Royal Academy: Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 
London University: Mr. Sidney Webb. 

London County Council; Mr, Lewen Sharp. 

University Co : Professor E. A. Gardner. 

Liv University : Professor C. H. Reilly. 

Mancbeoter University ; Professor Capper. 

Leeds: Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer. 

Birmingham ; Mr. Thomas Cooper. 

Dublin: Mr. J. H. Webb (President Architectural 
Association of Ireland), 


Paina‘ om memati o 
Cardiff : 


The first matter referred to the Board, with a 
view to the consideration of the various schemes 
of architectural education throughout the United 
Kingdom, is to draw up and submit to the Council 
a uniform scheme of Architectural Education, and 
to approach the recognised institutions of archi- 
tectural training with a view to its general adoption. 
The Board has full power to condact negotiations 
for the of this reference, but not to 
cormmit the Tnstitute to any expenditure without 
special resolution of the Council. 

Further ulars are given in the JounNaL 
for Ast May, p. 395. 


* 
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The Penrose Memorial at St. Paul's, 


The memorial to Mr. Penrose in the crypt of 
St. Paul's was unyeiled on Saturday, the 18th 
June, the Institute being nted by the 
President, the Hon. Secretary, the Secretary, and 
numerous members of the Council and of the General 
Body, Among others present were Dr. Penrose 
and Miss Penrose. Monsieur Choisy [Hon.Corr.M.], 
then just arrived in London for purposes of 
Monday's investiture, was also present and rendered 
homage for his —— The ceremony of 
unveiling was perfor Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. [H.F.), and at the dedloation service which 
followed the Dean of St. Paul’s officiated. The 
memorial, which has been raised mainly by the 
subscriptions of members of the Institute, con- 
sists of 1 mural tablet in marble, bearing the 
following inscription :— 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


FRANCIS CRANMER PENROSE, 
DON, LED, FMA, FB. 

KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF THE SAVIOUH I% OREECE; 
ron YORTY-FIYH YEARS SURVEYOR TO TIL FAnRIC; 
PRESIDENT OF THR ROYAL INSTITUTE OF HRITION AncHITECTS 
mom [496 TO L484; ANTIQUANY To THE BOTAL ACADEMY; 
ARCHITNCT, ANTIQUARY, AND ASTRONOMER ; A PROFOUND SCHOLAR > 
AVTHON OF “THE PRINCIPLES OF ATHENIAN AbcitTTEcrrnE,” 
WHOSE ITSTINGUISHED SERYICNS IN REVEALING THE REPINE- 
MESTS OF GREEK ANCHITKCTURE ARE DERE coMMEMONATED 
NY WIS PROFESSIONAL FRIENDS AND ADMINICRS, 

HORS {77H OCTORER 417. DIED ISTH FPRNKUARY 1K, 


Prior to the unveiling of the tablet the followi 
speeches were delivered : coe 


ted so great a portion of 
The Dean and Chapter, when applied to, readily 
ve their assent, and when Mr. Somers Clarke 
enrose’s successor, offered this site, I felt. none 
could be more appropriate, On the other side 
of the wall is the t put up to the memory of 
Christopher Wren, and I felt 
able for Wren must be suitable also for Penrose, 
and my Council endorsed this opinion. Sim: 
and unostentatious this tablet is, for Penrose’s 


of Penrose rest in the quiet church 
bledon, by the side of his wife, who died only afew 


days before him. We have asked Sir Lawrence 
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Alma-Tadema to unveil the tablet. We know of 
none more distinguished in art, none more dis- 
tinguished by his knowledge of the buildings of 
the period Penrose studied, nor one who has 
done more to recreate for us the men and women 
who occupied those buildings. I, therefore, on 
behalf of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
beg to ask Sir Lawrence to unveil the tablet. 

Sir L., Anma-Tapena, — (H.F,).—The 
unveiling of the monument before you is an occa- 
sion on which I am permitted by the Dean to 
speak a few words concerning the distinguished 
man to honour — — we — to-day 

ered together—Francis Cranmer Penrose, to 
oon we are indebted for 80 much of what we 
now know of the greatness and — of 
the Greek art of architecture. We all remember 
with proud affection the devoted student of the 
glories of the Parthenon, whose kindly smile was 
always ready for those who loved the art of 
Greece; it was a smile strangely akin to that 
which the early Greeks delighted to render, and 
which siill beams upon us from the faces of their 
statues; a smile vals dignity, of —— — * 
sweetness, that s of deep convictions, of se 
purpose, of high aims —— pursued. At 
the Royal Institute of British Architects we always 
called him our Athenian : and such he truly was, 
having given the greater part of his life to the 
study of the beautiful as revealed in the art of a 
people whose easential aim was the pursuit of 
lastic beauty. The art of the A had 
Saarinen in their masterpieces for many cen- 
turies, but it was the patient seeker to whom this 
memorial bas been raised who finally laid bare the 
rinciples of Athenian architecture. His sense of 
uty and deep mathematical knowledge com- 
bined led him by minute and laborious research to 
diseover what subtle laws governed the apparent 
simplicity of the Greek ideals. His accurate 
measurements revealed to us how far the Greeks 
had gone beyond the use of the straight line into 
comprehension of the hidden curve. We now know, 
for instance, that the lines of the base of the 
Parthenon were curved in order to appear straight, 
and that columns on the same plane were made 
different in size in order oo as — 
and harmonious impression of uniformity. Penrose 
had reached his ultimate love and knowledge of 
perfection in architecture by measured stages. In 
early youth he had gone through Europe, studying 
deeply as he went. Starting as a lover the Gothic 
and following up through the Renaissance, he ulti- 
mately found the source and goal of perfection in 
Athens. His wide erudition and scientific attain- 
ments had already made him # judge capable of 
passing judgment. We are indebted to him for 
Tieee (hen ton be acknowledged in the course of 
these few words, necessarily limited. It was he 
who directed the strengthening of the Parthenon 
after the earthquake of 1894. His knowledge of 
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astronomy led him to make valuable researches 
concerning the orientation of ancient temples ; and 
work of the highest importance being done to-day 
in Greece by a band of young excavators, who 
have, among other achievements, caused Crete to 
yield her buried treasures, is directly due to Penrose, 
through whom the British school of archwology at 
Athens came into bei But it was not in Greece 
only that he wns ca n to enrich the world 
by his effort of learning. Tn 1868 he wasa 
surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral by 
Dean Milman, and to this he devoted himself 
with loving care for nearly a century. Many 
works, executed all over the country, k for his 
busy life. He was elected Fellow of the R.LB.A, 
in 1848, and secured the Royal Gold Medal of the 
Institute in 1888, becoming its President in 1894 
for two years. His contributions to the literature 
of the Institute were numerous and of the highest 
interest, including subjects that from Stone- 
henge and the Temple of Jupiter lympius to St. 
Paul's Cathedral. It confers a blessing, as it were, 
to consider the life of 4 great man; for above and 
beyond his own personal achievementa the seeds 
of earnest endeavour sown by him remain fruitful 
through an indefinite future. It is with thoughts 
of gratitude for the long and honourable life of 
Francis Cranmer Penrose that we stand hore 
together and that I now commit this memorial to 
the charge of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


M. Aveusre Cxoisy [Hon. Corr. M.); Aprés 
hommage supréme qui vient d'étre rendu i 
Villustre Penrose par deux des plus éminents 
représentants de l'art britannique, qu'il me soit 
permis de me faire l'interpréte des sentiments 
d’admiration et de regrets que cegrand homme laisse 
non seulement parmi mes compatriotes, mais parmi 
les architectes de tant de nations que l'Institut 
Ro associé si libémlement A ses travaux 
et i ses honneurs, et qui forment dans I’univers 
entier comme une grande famille, Pour cette 
famille Penrose était un chef vénéré, un : 
sa perte a été un deuil: mais tous se rencon t 
dans cette consolante pensée, que la reconnaissance 
due A Villustre architecte durerait sutant qué le 
culte mime de l'art classique. En nous révélant 
Jes courbes du Parthénon Penrose nous « initiés au 
pias délicat des secrets de I"hell4nisme ; son nom est 

ésormuis inséparable de Vhistoire de l’architecture 
athénienne ; et, 4 edté de Vinseription si tonchante 
ue I'Institut Royal Ini consacre aujourd'hui, le 
Parthénon lui-méme est devenn l'immortel monn- 
— —— —— en a) * cetto 
nér un sou ue 

Penrose releva Je Parthénon, les degrés de la piehe 
forme étaient encore enfonis. Une fouille, dont je 
n’avais méme pas le mérite, me permit d'en mesuror 
les courbures ; et je ne pus résister A un sentiment 
de fierté en pensant que je suivais la pensée du 
maitre dans une partie des ruines qu'il n’avait pu 
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lui-méme. Veuillez exeuser ce souvenir: 
Gligaa bananas fore Me “est celle 
et, j’en suis stir, celle 
—— de toutes les nations. Daigne notre 
‘énéré maitre on agréer le respectueux hommage. 


pti 
iu 


Mr, Aston Webb's Fourth “At Home." 


The President's “At Home" at the Institute 
on Saturday, the 18th, was the fourth of these 
functions given by Mr. Aston Webb since his 
election to the — two years ago, They were 
— during his first seasion to enable 
mem to mest ther under conditions more 
favourable to friendly intercourse than the ordi- 
nary meetings admit of. They have from the first 
ao —— most popular events of the session, and 

———— not only by London 
tae but. by members from the provinces far 


roles sire fen pager woe have been the exhibitions 
of —— t for these occasions. They have 
asnally remained on view for a day or two after- 
— have attracted a large number of visitors. 
[In this way have been seen our modern masters, 
J, F. Bentley (at the first “ on Home"), W. Eden 
Nesfield (at the second), J. L. Pearson (at the 
third). exhibition at last week's function 
consisted of a» numerous collection of architects’ 
holiday sketches, of which Mr. Walter Millard 
kindly contributes a notice in these pages under the 
sires MPT tae out of Office Hours.” At 
this exhibition the following were represented :— 


Aston Webb, B.A. J.J. Joasa 

Maurice B. Adan Knott 

8. D. Adshead H. V. Linchester 

Professor Altelison, KA. H. Ww, —— 

Bagyalla Mervyn Macartney 

BR. & Balfour C. EB. Mallowas 

C, EB. Bateman f, J. May 

Francia W. Bedford Walter Millard 

John Beleher, A-R.A. Arnold Mitchell 

A.W. Bentham W. Hilton Nash 

W. H. Bidlake Ernest Newton 

A.C, Blomfield D. B. Niven 

i Blomfield © Beresford Pite 

R. A. Brigus ALN. Prentice 

W. D. Carde G. Hi. Fellowes Prynne 

H. W. Cotman Herbert Raine 

'T. Raffles Dayleon R. W. Schnitx 

&. Guy Dawber John W. Simpson 

H. P. Burke Downing C. Wontner Smith 

Sir Wm. Emerson R, Uhené Spiers 

Owen Fleming H. H. Statham 

Wat. Flockhart Leonard Stokes 

4. B, Fulton Soak —— 
ner, jun, 

Gongs W. H. Thorp 

Alex. Graham, F.S.A. ©. Harrison Townsend 

S. K. Greenslade Paul Waterhouse 

Arthur Harrison Maurice EB, Webb 

W. Hawke R. las Wells 

Francis Hoo AN Wilson 

Gerald y BK. Selden Wornum 

J. Jerdan 
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Mr. Aston Webb's Retirement from the Chair. 


With the close of the business on the of 
the Meeting last Monday, Mr. Aston Webb's term 
as ——— to = “ 

Pugin ent of t 1873, became 
Associate in 1874, Fellow In 1888, and was first 
elected to the Council in 1885. He was for some 
years « member of the Board of Examiners for 
Architecture, and has served on most of the 
Institute Committees. In 1889 he succeeded Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson as Hon. Secretary, and held 
the office till 1893. He was Vice-President from 
1898 to 1897. For — — prior to his elec- 
tion a8 President he responsible position 
of Chairman of the Oomsnatines of Finance, Con- 
sidering his responsibilities as an architect it is 
matter for marvel that they could be reaming fn 
same _ — especially during the past two 

seg Bicep. time, thought, and 

— — te affairs. As regards Mr. 
Webb's generous reference to the staff in his fare- 
well remarks re below, they will always 
———— privilege to have worked under 
kingly lenders in the affairs of the Institute, 

the following is a note of the remarks on the 
vote of thanks, the proposition and the President's 


— SOROS ving Copa tneay fae a display 
‘a feeling rarely wi at the Institute pay, a 


a wee Tee Sater F.; Before we leave this 
—— sure it will be the wish of 
— ——— of the Institute that we should pass 
usly a very hearty vote of thanks to our 
Chen t on the occasion of his reti from ied 
lause.) We have had 
—— ke Institute many eminent ———— 
but we have rarely had a President who combined 
in himself eminence as an architect with excellence 
as 4 President to compare with Mr. Aston Webb. 
——“ Every member of the —— 
part with pane perchance amr pe. cy 
and it is 4 source of great grief to most of us ht 
know that when a President retires from the Chair 
he can no lo serve on our Councils or give us 
the benefit of his advice ¢ extraneously. But 
we can certainly wish Mr. Aston Webb many 
of life and prosperity, and we may —— t 
that on the peaceful fields of yt be will go! 08 
from victory to victory, ————— 
architect is only an earnest of what we may ex 
from him in the future. Hear, hear.} 
therefore, to pro a vote of thanks 
to our President for his co oie peer oli 
his two of office. [Loud applause.) 
ve been asked 


Mr. H. H. Sratuam [F.): 
to seeond this resolution. It is apparently one 
—— — —— 
great pleasure to me to have the opportunity of 
my voice to what Mr. Shale fee ould ants 
the regard and respect which we feel for our 
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President, Mr. Aston Webb, who combines so 
admirably practical knowledge with artistic feeling, 
and who, as President, combined business capacity 
with courtesy and kindness to all [Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Burtexn Wrison [F.): I have not been 
asked to support the proposition, but I feel a cer- 
tain responsibility resting upon me, inasmuch as I 
haye, for three years past, represented the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Society upon the Council of this 
Institute. On behalf of Society—and I think 
I may safely speak for every Allied Society in the 
country—I should like to say how much we have 
appreciated the great service Mr. Aston Webb has 
rendered the profession. Furthermore we re- 
member that he has instituted those delightful 
“At Homes," which have given opportunity to 
vincial members, not only to meet each other, 
ut to meet the members here in London. The 
President has also s ted the desirability of the 
Jouxxat. being opened more widely to reports of 
our meetings. Perhaps it may be with those of 
us who practise many hundreds of miles from 
here that we realise more fully than our metro- 
politan brethren the liberal-minded manner in 
which our President has exercised the functions of 
his high office. [Hear, hear.} But, however that 
may be, we all know that in Mr. Aston Webb we 
have had a President who had already greatly 
benefited the —— during his long con- 
nection with the Architectural Association. I 
had the honour to meet him at the Association as 
long ago as 1881, and I have since that time 
followed his career with the greatest interest. 
Moreover, we feel that in him we have had a 
President who has never feared to his own 
individual opinion upon matters of importance, 
Therefore I have risen without hesitation to zup· 
rt this vote of thanks to him for the services he 
as rendered this Institute. [Applause.] 
Tur Presment; Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I assure you I thank you very much. You have 
more than repaid me by the delightful time I 
have had with you for the last two years, It ia 
twenty years since I first took office in the Insti- 
tute, and I am afraid I have filled almost ¢ 
possible office since, not, I am afraid, always to the 
satisfaction of the Institute—{No, no}—but, at an 
rate, with the greatest pleasure to myself. When T 
had the honour to be elected to this Chair I think I 
made two promises. One was that I should make 
mistakes. That promise 1 have amply fulfilled. 
[No, no.) The other was that when I did make 
mistakes they would be through want of judgment, 
and from 4 desire, as far as possible, to serve what 
I belioved to be the interests of the Institute. To 
the best of my belief I have carried out that 
promise. [ear, hear.) 1 am greatly indebted 
to all the members of the Institute. I am im- 
mensely indebted to my dear friend, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, the Honorary Hlecrelary—tepplawee —who 


has given me the most loyal support all through 
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the time. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Locke, 
our Secretary, and to every member of the staff of 
the Institute. Iam quite certain that no institu- 
tion of this sort has ever been or could be better 
served than this Institute is 5* officials con- 
nected with it. [Hear, hear.) ; do not seem 
to mind what trouble they take. I have been a 
most troublesome and exacting President time 
after time, but I have never seen them even look 
annoyed or cross when I have asked them to do 
anything. They have always done what they wore 
asked and taken it as a matter of course, and my 
thanks are greatly due to them. I am also indebted 
to all the members of our Council. They have, every 
one of them, extended to me the utmost courtesy 


and nal kindness, We have not always 
agreed —it would be a very dull affair if we did. 
—* hear.) 1 thank ~ Butler Wilson for 

is remarks; I have not always agreed with him 
in matters with which we have had to do, but I 
have always experienced from him personal kind- 
ness and courtesy, Before I sit down 1 should 
like to say that I feel quite sure that the new 
Council will extend the same kindness to my 
successor, who, I am proud to think, will be Mr. 
Belcher. [Applause.) I cannot conceal from myself 
that the Institute is entering upon « some- 
what difficult time, in which great care and 
consideration will have to be exercised by those 
who have the direction of its affairs. [Hear, hear.| 
We should all regret if anything was done to dis- 
turb the even progress and advancement the Insti- 
tute has made, [Hear, hear.) 1 venture to think 
that the Institute has nevér stood better in public 
opinion, in artistic opinion, than it does at the 
present time. [Hear, hear.) 1 have every hope 
and belief that this estimation will be still further 
extended and increased. But it can only be, if I 
may say 80, by moderation. As you all know, we 
were, towards the end of my time, engaged in the 
consideration of a very important matter. That 
has now passed out of our hands into the hands of 
a new Council. We regret t—the loss of 
many almost invaluable members of that Council. 
We look, however, to the new ones to carry forward 
the work of the Institute in a way which shall keep 
us, if possible, united. Without that unity it is 
impossible for the Institute to do the work it 
should do, and it is, I am convinced, as a very old 
Institute man, essential for architects that the 
Institute should be strong and respected both by 
members of its own body and also by those outside, 
not only by architects but by the whole of the 
official ee artistic world with whom we are 
bronght into contact. — hear.) This, after 
all, is only a comparatively small matter of politics. 
What we are most concerned in is our love of 
architecture and art. That is what we should 
strive for both in our work here and in our own 
personal work: to do some little towards the 
advancement of our art, I thank you all most 
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warmly for the way you have received me, for the 
way you have treated me, and for the way you 
have said good-bye to me. [Loud applause.) 


Colls v. Home and Colonia! Stores. 


The following letters have passed between the 

Institnte and Mr, Howard Colls :-— 
21st June. 

Dear Sre,—I am desired by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to express to 
you their cordial recognition of the great services 

u have rendered to the architectural profession 

y carrying to a successful issue the case of Colls 
Test te seer obits woerod — * ae to sa 
that uur - action you have ca 
the hb ancient lights to be put on a far more 
satisfactory footing, and have removed many dis- 
abilities under which architects have suffered in 
dealing with such matters. 

I have the honour to convey to you the most 
sincere thanks of the Council of the Institute — 
T am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Howard Colis, Esq. W. J. Looxe, Secretary. 


5, Coleman Street, E.C.: 22nd June, 1904. 

; Drar — to ——— your ere 
of yesterday's date, ve appreciate 
kind ex f ns on behalt “af the Coancil of the 
Revel titute of British Architects as to my 
endeavours to put the law of ancient lights upon 
a more reaso footing. 

T feel that, after the decision against me of the 
Court of Appeal, I could not, in the general interest, 
leave the matter where it stood. 

It is a rare thing to have the opportunity of try- 
ing to do some —* service, and Tam only too 
glad that the long battle which I fought was won, 
and I am most grateful to your Council for their 
very kind recognition of my efforts.—I remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J, Howanp Corts, 


The Birthday Honours, 
Mr. Henry Tanner, 0.B. [/.), Princi 
tect and Su r at the Office of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings, receives a knighthood. Sir 
Henry will receive the warm congratulations of 
the profession. 


Archi- 


Obituary. 

James William Brooker, of “ Durlstone,” Brock- 
ley Park, and 18 cart Og sine London 
Bridge, elected Associate 1887, Fellow 1892, died 
on 6th June, fifty-one years. He had a con- 
—— in the City and ee —— 

of business 
premises in the Clty; boGie andl palo houses and 
a large number of private houses in the suburbs. 
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L. C. Pedro D’Avila, of Lisbon, Hon, Architect 
to the King of Portugal, architect to the Govern- 
ment, Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
Lisbon, was elected Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute in 1900. 

Tre Secuetary, Mr. W. J. Locks, rising after 
the announcement of Senhor D'Avila’s death at 
the Meeting Inst Monday, said that as perhaps he 
was the only one present who had —— 
lege of knowing personally Senhor Pedro P Avila, 
he might be allowed to say « word in his memory. 
Senhor Pedro D'Avila he had found to be a most 
kind-hearted man, and always willing to put his 
services at the di of the Institute w er 
occasion arose. had always been ready to do 
everything in his power for the advancement of 
architecture in Europe. He had attended every 
International Architectural Congress, and it was 
at the last two International Congresses that he 
(Mr. Locke) had had the privilege of meeting him. 
The Ho Co ing Membership of the 
Institute was, he happened to know, regarded by 
Senhor D' Avila as one of the crowning honours of 
his life, He met him only a short time in 
the month of April, in rid, and the kin 
with which Senhor D'Avila received him, and the 
manner in which he spoke of his English con- 
fréres, would always remain a pleasant memory 
with him. His death was a great loss to inter- 
national architecture and to the Institute. 


The Whitgift Hospital. 


Messrs. John Belcher, A.R.A., and J. 8. Gibson 
represented the Council on the deputation which 
—* “ais — pooped deco ba of Atk 

rotest agai 8 no - 
bishop Whiitgift's Hospital of the Holy Trinity. 
Viscount Midleton, Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 
who was for the deputation, said that 
the building was founded over three hundred years 
ago by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
had ever since been a source of benefit to the poor 
people of the district, The erp Pe a 
treasury of art; hall, chapel, and itories 
a character of their own which, once 

jestroyed, could never be replaced. With the 
exception of the old church and the remains of the 
Archbishop's Palace, Croydon has now very little 
to remind it of the past. To demolish this ancient 
hospital will be to the last link which binds 
the town to the times of the sixteenth century. 
The excuse for the destruction of the buil 
appears to be that more accommodation is wan 
for the local tramways; but it is asserted that 
tramway requirements can be amply met in some 
other way. The Streets Improvement Committee 
roydon Council have had the protest 
referred to them, and it is hoped that an alternative 
plan will be eventually adopted. 
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PLASTER DECOMATION * #ANTA Manta WELLE ORAZLIM, MILAN, 


ARCHITECTS’ SKETCHES 


PLASTER DECORATION, 
In the course of my Paper on “ Plaster Decora- 


tion,”’ of 14th March last, I mentioned * a beautiful 
example in the church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie 
at of which, however, I was unable to show 


any illustration. chore Serene, Milan « few 
weeks ago, I again visited the church, and succeeded 
in taking a photograph of « portion of this work, 
which appears to me of sufficient interest to pnt 
before members [p. 460). The grace of the design 
and the freedom of execution seem to me to render 
it particularly worthy of study as an example of 
artistic and technical treatment exactly adapted to 
the material in which it is worked. I regret that 
T have been unable to ascertain to what artist it is 
attributable. 
J. D. Crace. 


ARCHITECTS OUT OF OFFICE HOURS. 


Coxsriocvous amongst the many happy ideas 
conceived and carried out at the Institute by Mr. 
Aston Webb during his two years of office as 
President have been the series of “At Homes" in 
the Institute Rooms, to which he has invited 
members and friends; and not by any means the 
least happily conceived or the least successfully 
carried out of these functions was the one held on 
Saturday, the 18th—Waterloo Day—when we were 

hitets’ holiday seiches, Ti geltine wether 
arc  holi getting together 
and dispersal of ‘hich must surely have entailed 
no slight amount of trouble and anxious care. 

All will agree that in these gatherings we have 
re opportunities of learaing to know each 
other better; this particular occasion may be said, 
indeed, to have afforded exceptional opportunity in 
that directi for here were ever so many 
members revealing themselves to us by their works 
in almost a new light, showing s side of their 
nature perhaps little suspected by the majority of 
their fellows. What a sober, practising architect 
is ca of when he allows himself anbend 
awhile from strictly —— duties may be 
known to very few, unless he gets drawn out by 
some such ell this of our ident's, to show 


us his wo 
. Maurice B. Adams, nearly twenty 


Not since 
—* ago, rend his Paper on “ Architectural 
wing " has such a representative exhibition of 
architects’ sketches beon seen at the Institute, 
To begin with, our veteran student, Professor 
— ber a —— of solemn jane 
which a colour, learnedly rendered, plays a 
leading part. Then Mr. Ernest George, facile 





* Jounxat, 19th March 1904, p. 261, 
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inceps among living architects in wielding the 
polar ticks captivates us by his masterly 
of water-colour, the result of long and steadily 
maintained practice as an outdoor sketcher. The 
play of light on a glacier in Switzerland or on 
terrace at Nismes is an i tion to him 
to produce a picture ; whilst an arched gateway at 
Tangier affords him a subject for a — 
executed with painter-like feeling and me’ 
blended with the —— first-hand knowledge and 
insight of the architect. The way in which, with 
loaded brush of clean, strong colour, he Isys this 
latter, in a broad flood of broken tint, pat it 
take its bearings not just how or where it will, but 
ratber just how and where the artist wills, is some- 
thing to make a sketcher rejoice to set eyes on. 

Mr. John W. Simpson displays his versatility 
with both brush pencil in a littl group of 
sketches true in tone and delicate in touch. As to 
his, so to Mr. Guy Dawher’s charming exhibits 
might well be applied the description, tender and 
true, 


Mr. Flockhart, Mr. Hooper, and Mr, Lanchester 
all produce work clean, clear, and decided in touch ; 
and Mr. Bedford gives us pare colour cleverly 
applied. Bright, sunlit subjects in Cyprus and 
North Africa have appealed, not in vain, to Mr. 
Alex. Graham. 

Mr. Greenslade, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Horsley, and 
Mr. —— yon in his ore very — 
show to what purpose the pencil may be put 
in the rendering of architectural detail, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, too, in the réle of the man 
behind the pencil, displays a power to conjure with. 
Quite beautiful is his “Pershore Lock,” most 
painter-like in its velvety “greys” and in the 
exactly right planting of the “blacks.” 

Mr. Mallows wields pen and peneil ap rently 
with equal —— certainly with felicity 
—as might be also of Mr. Rafites Davison, 

Mr. H. W. Cotman, the bearer of an honoured 
name in the history of English water-colour paint- 
ing, shows work lated to maintain the honour 
—— —— Saat own is here at home with 

is subjects, and, as on all occasions, apparently at 
ease, — his subject or his — maybe 
pencil or colour. His son, Mr. M. E. Webb, uses 
me brash evidently with an eye for light and 
colour. 

Colour sketches by Mr. Adshead show dai 
and refined handling, work deftly touched 
gently left at just the right stage. 

Among the representations of street scenes at 
home and abroad, Mr. Jerdan’s and Mr. Raine’s 
clear and clean-cut drawings contrast effectivel 
with Mr. Bentham’s and Mr. Harrison's quiet He 
accomplished brush-work. ~ 

Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Wornum, and Mr. Phené 
Spiers contribute sound, straightforward sketches 
in colour, models on which any beginner might 
safely found himself in trying to develop a method 
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of his own. Amongst the pencil-men must be 
mentioned Mr. Prentice and Mr. Wontner Smith 
for brilliancy, and Mr. Bidlake, Mr. Paul Water- 
hone, Mr, Fyie, and Mr. Belcher for clean, con- 
densed sketching, in whieh the lead is, as it were, 
economised to the last grain. In Professor Pite's 
street scene, at Tewkesbury, pen and brushwork 
happily combine to produce a picture, but a picture 
that only an architect could well nee, Mr, 
Arnold Mitchell and Mr. Carée afford us pleasant 
peeps into their sketch-books, whilst the latter also 
gives us nice colour in a coast scene, 

But to attempt any farther deseription of 
exhibitors’ work is now impossible. Only some 
even of the names of those as yet unmentioned 
can be given, whose works possess no less claim 
to due notice than the rest. Sir Wm. Emerson, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Ernest Newton, Mr. 
May, pai Mr. Stokes all send work that could 
not be overlooked; as may be said also of Mr. 
R. 8. Balfour, Mr. A. C. Blomfield, Mr. Bagygallay, 
Mr. Fellowes Prynne, Mr. Harrison — 
Mr. Jonss, Mr. Morley, Mr. Maurice Adams, Mr. 
Arthur Street, and Mr, Statham. 

It is refreshing, and is surely a subject for 
some excusable pride to an architect, to be so 
happily reminded that there are yet men in our 
own profession helping to on worthily the 
traditions of the English School of Water-Colour 
Painting, bonded down to us unbroken—the 
school of Girtin and Turner; of J. Sell Cotman, 
Bonington, and De Wint ; of Prout and of David 
Roberts—to mention only some of those Old 
Masters of the school who not unfrequently loved 
to choose buildings for their subjects. 

Watrer Minnarp. 





DISCUSSION ON PLENUM VENTILATION 
AND THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
BELFAST.* 


Jowr Reery ny Wa, Hexsax axp Tan, Coorxn, Ancarrects, 
axn Hexny Les axp Sox, Coxstrurixu Exoweens. 

In consequence of the late hour at which this 
discussion was taken on the 6th instant, it was 
impossible for us then to reply ; but with the sanc- 
tion and approval of the President, we now do so 
as brieflyas the importance of the subject will allow. 

We welcome such minute inspection as that 
made by Mr. Pick, because, when undertaken with 
an open mind, it is likely to extend appreciation of 
the possibilities of plenum ventilation for hospital 


0 ; 
: We put forward no claim to having arrived at 
perfection in plan, and are not surprised that so 


®: Jovnxar, 1th June 1004. 
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novel an arrangement of wards calls forth criticism, 
notwithstanding that those who have had to serve 
in or ocoupy the hospital are perfectly content with 
its facilities for administration, and its comfort and 
cheerfulness. 

The exceptional conditions demanded special 
treatment as regards drainage. All drains are 
kept well below the floor level of the air ducts, 
which are by no means the dark, damp places some 
seem to suppose. The City Building Surveyor of 
Belfast took a broad view of the subject and ad- 
vised we should have a free hand with the drainage. 

The object simed st was to convey from the 
buildings, as quickly as possible, all fon! matter 
and waste waters, and so prevent the generating of 
offensive gases on the site. 

The multiplication of traps, manholes, and 

ies was advisedly avoided; the drains run in 

ng straight lines; they are thoroughly venti- 

lated, and there is ample flush for cleansing them. 
Soil drains are distinct from wastes. 

On inquiry, we find that a few of the calked lead 
joints to vertical waste pipes have slightly given, 
and we are obliged to Mr. Pick for detecting 
that fault, because means will now be taken to 
obviate it in fature ; but we venture to say that no 
harm would in this case result, as the pipes are of 
thick metal, in short lengths, easily got at, and quite 
away from any opening into the hospital; such 
pipes are safor and can be more readily inspected and 
joints made good, if necessary, than those usually 
provided for hospitals, viz. in long lengths of thin 
metal, with many inaccessible joints, and others in 
quite close proximity to windows, 

Mr, Pick’s sentimental objection to washing-up 
sinks in sanitary turrets is not only applicable to 
this hospital; the arrangement, however, is found 
to be convenient in practice and is not complained 
of by the nursing staff. 

If there were diffoulty in keeping milk fresh, as 
things are in the hospital, his criticiam would be 
reasonable ; but this, together with his wish for 
open windows, evidently proves that Mr. Pick has 
not yet fully grasped the possibilities and require- 
ments of plenum ventilation. 

Successful —— of the system implies 
that continuously, in and r out, sufficient 
change of air * 1 be secu throughout the 
building. Where, then, is the necessity for open 
windows by which air can only be admitted pro- 
—— to the force of wind outside or to 

erence of temperature within and without ? 

Mr. Pick was bypercritical in his remarks on 
the details of engineering. Although there are no 
outer doors to the stoke hole, he may not have 
noticed that only the fronts of the boilers are 
exposed, the wall above being entirely built up, 
access to the space above the boilers ae from 
the honse—a much more cleanly arrange- 
ment than having the tops of the boilers open to 
the stoke hole. 


ee 


PLENUM VENTILATION 


At this time of year, when no heating of the 
—— uired, the feed-water for the boilers 
would be nearly cold, because little or no condense 
Zar cna baat the angites io unedaliy weagea 

steam from the engines is usefully 
in pro the hot-water supply throughout the 
hospital. must be a receptacle of some 
kind for the condense water flowing back from the 
various steam traps. Whether or not this recep- 
tacle takes the exact form of the hot well that we 
have provided seems to us to be immaterial. 

With regard to the exhanst steam from the 

ines gomg to waste, this is not the case. The 
t from the fan engine is used for the hot- 
water supply to the hospital, and the exhaust from 
the laundry engine is used for heating the water 
for the laundry, and the surplus from the calorifier 
goes to heat the coils in the drying-room. 
’ Mr. Pick thinks that there are too many steam 
traps, but if he were to go carefully into the matter, 
he would find that the number could not with 
advantage be reduced. 

The question of generating electricity on the 
site was duly considered and abandoned in conse- 
—— of the greater cost and less efficiency than 

arrangement adopted. 

Mr. Saxon Snell's remarks can scarcely be 
taken seriously, and were evidently justly appraised 
by subsequent speakers. In contrast therewith, we 
commend the more thoughtful views ex y 
— Rideal — vy. J. B. a because, 
with greater tical experience, their opinions 
may become se definite and serviceable. 

Mr. Harold Griffiths questioned the employment 
of fixed screens of cocoa-nut fibre, but the experience 
of ten anna hat ge us in a ——— ample 
aret, cleansed and rene ey are 
—— efficient, and far more simple and 
serviceable than when mude to revolve, 11568 
then either become over-saturated with water 
or im tly cleansed. 

When in sections, as at Belfast, cleansing 
and renewal are easily effected at much less cost 
than can be done with revolving screens, to say 
nothing of the additional cost incurred by causing 
them to continuously revolve. 

Heating coils should certainly be kept clean ; 


we always so that they can be and are 
regularly cl as well as the air ducts. 
When open fires are employed chimneys have to 


be swe tes cleaned, and works of repair and 
— one time to time effected, which probabl 
involve greater labour and expense than are 

for cleansing and maintaining suitable appliances 
for securing plenum ventilation with heating. 

Mr. Max 2 errs in advocating air channels 
of metal or lined with glass or vitreous enamel ; 
such materials are costly, and in many respects 
unsuitable. Good plain brickwork, in ducts of 
ample ion, is economical and 
Sorvicea! 
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The extraction of a portion of the air of a build- 
ing by means of the flue to the heating 
apparatus, as referred to by Mr. Munby, has often 
been attempted. Actual practice confirms the re- 
sult of his caloulation, which shows how little 
change of air within » building can thereby be 
effected. The fact should also be taken into 
account that probably for six months in the year 
there will be no fire in the furnace, just when 
change of air within the building is most required. 

If those who question whether advocates of 
plenum ventilation pin their faith on the ad- 
mission of air to the upper portion of an a 
ment and its exit near the floor level ull 
read Mr, Henman’s paper, they will scarcely fa 
to understand why that — accords with 
nature's method, and is refore preferably 
followed. 

It is difficult to understand why the speakers 
who advocated plenum ventilation for assembly 
rooms, schools, and even for operating rooms, 
question its utility in hospital wards; because, 
even in hospitals erected on the most approved 
pavilion plan, complaints of defective ventilation 
are common, particularly at night and in the early 
morning. Unfortunately, itals are rarely 
visited by architects or the public at such times. 
But g° to the General Hospital, Birmingham, or 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, at any hour 
of night or day throughout the year, and it will be 
found that uniform temperature and freshness are 
maintained, tosay nothing of freedom from draughts 
and of the noise, dirt, i heating and 
attention required when open fire-places are em- 


ployed. 

— as the President intimated, is certainly 
an important item in connection with any system 
of ventilation and heating. Our endeavour has 
been so to simplify hospital planning, and 
appliances for heating and ventilation, that at Bel- 
fast the initial outlay and cost for maintenance are 
— considerably below those of any other simi- 
larly complete hospital, 

deductions of Mr. Geo. H. Bibby are so 
obviously unreliable that it is not necessary to take 


ups to do more than state that we communi- 
cated them to the Superintendent of the hospital, 
and here give his i 


y, Viz. -— 

“The general health of the hospital establish- 
ment is excellent (twice underlined). I cannot trace 
the doctor who is alleged to have said the hospital 
always eve him headache. I haye twelve doctors 
and medical pupils in residence, and all, except 
one, are in excellent health, and the hospital had 
nothing to do with that one man’s state of health. 

“ The nurses, too, are in far better health than 
they were before we came here. I have that from 
the doctor who attends them. 

* Why don't you akg to the R.LB.A. to send 
a small deputation to inquire into the whole 
question on the spot? What all should desire to 
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know is the truth—whether um ventilation is 
& success, and worthy of adoption, or not. In 
no other institution can that be better ascertained 
than here, where a fair idea can also be ob- 
tained of the cost, which is 4 matter of great 


— 

e has also given ns full iculars re the 
amount of coal consumed, and the number of resi- 
dents in the old and new hospitals, which entirely 
disprove Mr. Bibby’s statements. 

For the year 1902 it was 516 tons for 190 resi- 
a in the te building, ——— —— pars 

t water su were i uate, an 
the linen from yall — — 
the premises. 

In the new buildings the heating, ventilation, 
and hot-water supply are ample for the full com- 
plement of about 400 residents, although at 
present there are only 300. There is also a com- 
plete laundry, in which all the washing is done on 
the premises ; on the basis of eight months’ coal 
consumption, it is estimated that it will not exceed 
1,800 tons for the year—by no means a propor- 
tionately unreasonable amount for the effective 
work accomplished in an establishment so much 
larger than the old one. 

We hope that Mr. Bibby may be more accurate 
in the information he is collecting for publication 
re the heating and ventilation of hospital wards, 
or it will be of no tical value, 

In conclusion, diversity of opinion there is sure 
to be in respect to a scheme like that of the Belfast 
Hospital, in consequence of its novelty in plan and 
equipment; but most of ug have y learnt 
that things we once thought impossible, or at least 
unlikely, have actually come to pass, and that appli- 
wnces and processes have become practically useful 
and a commercial success, in consequence of alight 
improvements in parts. If, therefore, plenum ven- 
tilation be accepted in principle, its public utility 
really depends on the careful adjustment of details 
and of full knowledge of the best methods for 
securing desired results, 

Every installation, no matter how badly propor. 
tioned, to which air is forced through a building, 
is called “ Plenum Ventilation,” but air at a high 
temperature forced along small ducts and throvgh 
buildings by high sent fans cannot, as 
efficiency, be compared with the low temperature, 
spacious ducts, and slow speed fans ado at 
Bolfast. ree —— have brought * mna- 
tion upon ¢ num system, generall those 
who anit discriminate between the — means 
by which it can be carried out. On what may be 
termed the “high pressure method,” « temperature 
of 130° F. as the air enters the apartments, is not 
uncommon ; but in Belfast the temperature of the 
nel ——— 
a © w 8 y to 
higher, as ——— rooms. Before design- 
ing the machinery for t, inquiry was made as 
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to the power which would be required for — 
on the high pressure method, and it was foun 
that 100 horse-power would be necessary ; instead 
of which, it is successfully aecomplished with an 
ascertained —— of 5} horse-power, on what 
may be the “ low pressure method." 


MINUTES. XVL 


motion of the President the following Resolation 
at the Special General Meeting of the 6th June was 
viz.—" That the following words be added at 

the end of the first clause of By-law 3—vix. 
the Slst December 1906 every person desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow shall be Tequired to have 
the Examination or Examinations qualifying 
as an Associate, or shall be elected from the 
ranks of the Associates, But in special cases the 
Council by the votes of three-fourths of auch 
members of the Council as are present and voting 
at a meeting of the Council shall have power to 
dispense with such Examination or Examinations,’ "' 

The Special Meeting then terminated, 


Meeting above minuted and similarly constituted, 


The decease was announced of James William Brooker, 
Fellow ; and Pedro D'Avila, Hon.Corr. Member, Liabou. 

The following mombers, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formal! 


admitted by the President -— 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Hon. Associate: John Campbell 
‘Tarner Marray, William Duncan » 
Max Clarke, Fellows. 


The President delivered an address at the Presentation 
of —— Gold Medal, tit “ gt His Majesty the 
King, - Auguste Choisy [7fon.Corr ‘em.), Inspecteur- 


acknowledgment of the honour. 

Professor Aitchison, B.A. [F.), Sit L. Alma-Tadema, 
ate 

ng of M. * wor con- 
pection with architecture. 

On the motion of Mr. John Slater —— by Mr. 
H. H. Statham [2".), and supported +» Batler Wilson 
(#.), the thanks of the Institate werevoted by acclamation 
to the outgoing President for his conduct of the affairs of 
the Institute during his occupancy of the chair. 

Mr. Aston Webb having acknowledged the vote and 
teferred to the present position and fatare policy of the 
ar the proceedings closed, and the Mecting separated 
at 9.80. 


On view in the rooms was the collection of architects' 
sketches lent for the President's “At Home" on the pre- 
vious Saturday. 





A HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL. 
By W. Crum Watson. 


Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association 16th January 1904, 


has left little trace, except in some remains of roads and bridges and in the ruins of 

a temple at Evora. The Visigoths, who came after the Romans, and whose rule 
lasted till 711, may be said to have left no trace at all. In 711 Roderick, the last 
king of the Visigoths, was defeated by the Moors at Guadalete, near Cadiz, and what is now 
Portugal fell at once into the hands of the conquerors. The Moors have left far less evidence 
of their dominion in Portugal than has been the case in Spain. The reconquest by the 
Christians began almost at once, and by the end of the tenth century we find the northern 
third of what is now Portugal forming two counties under the King of Galicia. About a 
hundred years later Henry of Burgundy coming to the help of Alfonso VI. of Castile and Leon 
was rewarded with the hand of Alfonso’s daughter Urraca and the counties of Coimbra and 
Oporto. His widow was the first to try to make Portugal independent, and her son Affonso 
Henriques won that independence and got himself acknowledged as king in 1189. Affonso 
Henriques extended the permanent borders of Portugal to the Tagus, winning Lisbon, with 
the help of some English Crusaders, and founding the great Cistercian abbey of Aleobaca in 
gratitude for the capture of Santarem. By 1228 the whole of what is now Portugal was free 
of the Moors. At the end of the fourteenth century the last legitimate heir of the house of 
Burgundy died; and though the King of Castile and Leon had the best legal claim, a half- 
brother of the last king was elected and crowned as King Joño 1. in 1885. King John 
defeated the Spaniards and fulfilled a vow made on the battlefield by founding the Dominican 
convent of Batalha, or Battle. The building was begun in 1387, and the same year King John 
married Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt. One of his sons—the Infante Henry 
—spent his energy and money in trying to find the way to India round Africa. Success came 
after Prince Henry's death, and the Indian trade and conquests which immediately followed 
had important results on the work of the early sixteenth century, especially as seen at Thomar 

Third Serius, Vol. XL. No, 17,—83 July 1004 8s 


—T Roman dominion of Portugal lasted for some 450 years, but beyond the language it 
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and Batalha. King John’s grandson, Affonso V., made some important conquests in Moroceo 
during the last years of the fifteenth century, and to that, rather than to any actual Moorish 
remains in the country—for there is hardly anything—may be due the use of Moorish arches 
and ceilings during the first twenty years of the sixteenth century. 

This period, from about 1480-1550, was the most prosperous in Portuguese history. King 
Manoel, who died in 1520, had a monopoly of trade with the East and also a large income from 
Brazil, and with this enormous wealth, added to Batalha and Thomar, rebuilt many churches in 
many places, made the Palace of Cintra what it now is, and began the great Jeronymite 
monastery of Belem. When Manoel’s gon, the Cardinal King Henry, died in 1580 Portugal 
was seized Ly Philip IL. of Spain, and sixty years of poverty aud decay followed. In 1640 there 
was a successful rebellion: the Spaniards were driven out, and the alliance with England 
renewed, Except a few churches in Lisbon, designed by Italians for Philip, hardly anything 
was built which is worthy of notice, and the churches became mere jumbles of classic detail. 

Almost the only thing of interest are the tiles with which almost all these late buildings 
ure lined : sometimes they form large fignre-subjects in blue, sometimes patterns—usually in 
blue and yellow. Modern town houses, if not whitewashed, ure almost all covered outside 
with tiles, and are peculiar among Continental houses in having, as a rule, sash windows, 
which may be due to the long-continued intercourse with England: In 1755 came the great 
earthquake which knocked down nearly the whole of Lisbon, and in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the French invasion, which did nearly as much harm, stalls and reredoses 
being used for firewood and the church plate being carried off. Lastly, in 1834, all the religious 
orders were suppressed and the monasteries turned into barracks, hospitals, or show-places. 

Having given this rapid sketch of the history of Portugal, I shall take the buildings in 
chronological order as far as I have been able to find out their dates. 

The first is the Corinthian temple at Evora. Evora, which is now the chief town in the 
province of Alemtejo, was in Roman times a town of considerable importance. This temple, 
commonly called the Temple of Diana, stands on a partly artificial platform close to the 
highest part of the town. Like most Roman temples it stands on a podium, which is about 
12 feet high and built of granite. On this podium there still stand fourteen granite shafts 
3 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and, not including the cap and base, about 28 ft. 6 in. high. 

The caps and bases are of white marble. The most remark- 

Aste Veta able feature of the building is the number of the flutes on the 

. shafts, there being only, I think, twelve instead of twenty-four. 

Till 1834 the columns were walled up, there were battlements 

on the architrave, and the whole was used as a slaughter- 
house. It is the best preserved temple in the peninsula. 

We will now leave Evora for a little and go north to 
Coimbra, which, as we have seen, became chief town of a 
Christian county in the eleventh century. I do not know 
when the old cathedral was built, but it must have been 
towards the end of the twelfth century and before all danger 
of Moorish invasion had passed away. The plan [fig. 1) is 
of the usual Romanesque type: nave and aisles of five bays, 
—— transept with lantern over the crossing, and three apses, 

The barrel vault of the nave is buttressed by the half-barrel 
vaults of the galleries over the aisles, so that the flat roof is all at the same level and defended 
all round by a continuous row of battlements. 

The west front is interesting and unusual; the large Projecting doorway below with its 
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refined carving has above it a large and deeply recessed window, almost the only one which 
now lights the nave, and above it a narrow belfry. The north door isa fine example of French 
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Renaissance, and was added by 
Joao de Roao, or John of Rouen, 
in the sixteenth century. 

We have seen that Portugal 
at first consisted of two counties 
subject to the kings of Galicia, so 
it is natural that the builder of 
this old cathedral should have 
gone to Galicia for his model. 
Indeed, the internal scheme is, on 
a small seale, an almost exact copy 
of the nave of the great cathedral 
of Santiago, which was finished 
about 1170 and which was itself a 


copy of St. Sernin at Toulouse. Till « few years ago there was a fine sixteenth-century wooden 
choir gallery over the western bays, and the piers inside were all covered with beautiful tiles of 
& Moorish pattern. These have unfortunately been improved away. The remarkable point 
is the very curious way in which the stringcourses inside are all stopped against the vaulting 
shafts. The great carved and gilt reredos is supposed to have been made by a Fleming called 
Olivel of Ghent in the sixteenth century. 

The great Cistercian abbey of Aleobaca was founded by Dom Affonso Henriques in 1148 
as a thank-offering for the capture of Santarem, and was endowed with enormous wealth. 
The plan (fig. 2) is an almost exact copy of that of the churches of the French abbeys of 


Clairvaux and Pontigny, 
and was probably brought 
by the monks when they 
came from France. 

The nave is very long, 
of thirteen bays, with all 
three aisles of the same 
height, and is remarkable 
for the way all the vaulting 
shafts of the main vault, 
except in the two western 
bays, are corbelled out at 
varying heights from the 
ground. It is difficult to 
say why this was done, 
unless it is true that there 
were really 999 monks, for 
then their stalls might have 
filled 200 feet of the nave. 

The apse was unfor- 








WIG. 1. —C1OIVTER OF DOM DENTE, ALCORADA, 


tunately ruined in 1770 by an Englishman —William Elsden—who entirely hid the old work 


with two stories of classic columns. 
Of the monastic buildings, which covered an immense area, all except the main cloister 
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are of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of little interest. This cloister, to the 
north of the nave [fig. 3], was begun by King Diniz about 1290, and it is of a type, probably 
Cistercian in origin—for I have seen it ina Cistercian abbey in France—which is very common 
in Portugal. The circle above, sometimes as here filled in with pierced patterns and 
sometimes plain, with two or more arches below resting on double columns, is found at Lisbon 
and Oporto as well as here. The upper cloister was added by King Manoel early in the 
sixteenth century. The northern balf of the west walk seems a little later than the rest, 
while the chapter-house entrance, of the usual Cistercian form on a large scale, must be rather 
earlier, perhaps even earlier than the nave of the church. The west towers were added in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in a curious mixture of strange classic and stranger 
Gothic, leaving nothing of the original west front but the large plain west door. 

The cathedral of Evora is one of the most interesting of the earlier Portuguese buildings. 
The town was firet taken in 1166, and the cathedral is said to have been begun twenty years 
later. There was, however, a great Moorish in⸗ 
vasion immediately after, in 1189 and 1190, when 
Evora was again lost for some years; so that not 
much can have been done till after the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. However this may be, 
the cathedral in point of construction is hardly 
in advance of that of Coimbra. The plan [fig. 4] 
is the same ona larger scale, a nave of eight bays, 
transepts with lantern, and five chapels to the 
east ; two western towers with porch between, and 
4 cloister on the south side. 

Of the western towers the northern seems a 
little the older, and has a short round spire 
covered with green and blue tiles, while the 
southern has a still stumpier spire with eight 
little pinnacles. The galleries over the’aisles are 
not so high as at Coimbra, have thirteenth- 

= century windows, and, like the whole church, are 
— — Eclat, ase — crowned with battlements. ‘The east end is un- 


fortunately all altered, the chancel having been 
rebuilt in the eighteenth century from a design by Ludovici, or Ludwig, the German architect 
of the Convent Palace of Mafra. Like most Portuguese churches there are no gables, the 





Except the doorways, which are of marble, the whole chureh js built of 
most interesting part of the outside is perhaps the central octagonal lantern, 
pointed roof and eight curious pinnacles [fig. 5]. 

Inside, unfortunately, the whole church is washed brown 
strongly marked. The nave has a pointed barrel vault, like the cathedral of Lugo in Galicia, 
which was finished just before the date given for the founding of Evora, and a co 
triforium of small pointed arches which runs round the whole nave and tran 
is in a gallery occupying the two western bays of the nave, and has very plain sixteenth- 
century stalls. The west door is of white marble, and is, judging from the capitals, of the 
fourteenth century. The twelve Apostles, who stand on the twelve shafts, are all very like 
each other, except St. Peter, who is distinguished by a curly beard. 


septs. The choir 
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The cloisters, which were built some time during the thirteenth century, are at a 
considerably lower level than the church: they have lost whatever tracery the large arches 
may have held, but of the round opening above a large number are still filled with thin slabs 
of granite pierced with elaborate patterns. 

In 1160 the Templars were established by Dom Affonso Henriques at a place now called 
Thomar, a few miles from the north bank of the Tagus, then the southern boundary of the 
Christian kingdom. They first established themselves on low ground by the river Nabao and 
there built a church, which was the mother-church of all the Templar churches in Portugal, 
and later of all the churches held by the Knights of the Order of Christ, including the whole 
of Brazil. The present church of Sta. Maria 
de Olival must be about a hundred years later 
than 1160, though the fortified bell-tower oppo- 
site the west door may belong to the original 
foundation. The west front has a good thir- 
teenth-century door with a large early rose win- 
dow above, now, unfortunately, partly blocked 
up with plaster and bits of wooden tracery; 
while the aisle windows show a curious rudi- 
mentary kind of tracery, like the windows in 
the church of Leca de Balio, near Oporto, which 
is known to have been built in 1836. Inside 
the church is very plain, and of all the interest- 
ing tombs it once contained only one has sur- 
vived, that of the first Bishop of Funchal in 
Madeira, who died in 1525, and which must be 
the work of Joao de Castilho, who did so much 
about that time in the great convent on the hill 
above the town. 

Twenty-five miles west of Thomar is the 
town of Leiria, where King Diniz built himself 
a great castle in the thirteenth century. The 
ruins of the castle still stand on a great black 
rock, higher and steeper than the castle rock in 
Edinburgh. Part of the way up stands a small & : 
deserted church with a good Romanesque door- Vid, 5-—CATWEOMAL, EVORA, LANTIOUN #nOM CLOMETEE, 
way, and a little higher are the ruins of the castle 
church, which had a plain unvaulted nave and a fine vaulted chancel, all very much destroyed. 
The door on the south side of the nave is very like all the doors of the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

Of the same date is the church of Lega de Balio, founded as a monastery before the 
days of the monarchy: it became later the headquarters of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who rebuilt the charch in 1386, It is completely fortified, more, I suppose, 
because it belonged to a commandery of the hospital than for any reason of defence. The 
round window is very like that still existing in the spoiled cathedral of Oporto and in the 
Franciscan church there, which was built at the same time, and which, like Lega, looks outside 
about a hundred years earlier than it really is. The other windows show a not very 
successful attempt to unite two lancets under one arch. 

In 1885 King Joao defeated the Spaniards at Aljubarrota, not far from Leiria, and in 
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consequence built the Dominican monastery of Batalha, or Battle. All the writers whom I 
have read on the subject say that the remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be due to the King’s marriage with Philippa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 

the church that Batalha and York are 


— — as unlike as any two contemporary 
re ae hurehe be. The plan of the 
— — — chure Nes. can Bs : Pp 
— —— — church [fig. 6] is just like what we have 
—— — —* seen at Evora, except that there is no 
— 


lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
— ——— that can be ascribed to any particular 
country; so I think we may conclude 

that the first architect, Affonso Domin- 
gues, if he did travel in France and 
Germany, came back rather confused 
with what he had seen, and evolved the 
very curious tracery out of his own 
— head. If there is anything French 

Pia. 4. <0t, Mane oo Vicwuby, aithias. about the building it may be due to his 

assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 

from his name, must have been a Frenchman. The west front has a fine door with curiously 
early-looking figures on the tympanum, Above the panelled tracery, in which a German 
writer has seen English Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher up more 
panelling, and then an elaborate parapet at the end of the flat roof. To the south is the 
chapel of the founder, a 
square lit by curious win- 
dows, with an octagon in 
the middle supporting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an open-work 
spire. The aisle windows 
of three lights are very tall, 
and spoilt by the insertion 
of elaborate wooden tracery 
to hold pieces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass. 
The south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it belongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
large window above. The 
chapter-honse belongs to 
v0, 7—WeEST MHOST, BATALUA. the original design, and is 

& great room, about 60 feet 

square, with an elaborate stone vault which seems to have hardly sufficient support. 
The refectory to the west of the main cloister was begun at the same time. It is & very 
plain room with a barrel vault. ‘The main cloister, also begun by King Joao, was not 
finished till about one hundred years luter. Inside, the nave is ver y high and much simpler 
than one would have expected from the outside. The windows of the chancel still, fortunately, 
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retain their old glass, the only glass in the country which has survived the Freneh invasion. 
Under the octagon of the Founder's Chapel, which has highly stilted and eusped arches, lie 
King Joao and Queen Philippa on a high plain tomb, while along the south wall are buried 
four of their sons, including Prince Henry the Navigator. Duarte, or Edward, King Joio's 
successor, began to build himself a much finer chapel to the eaat of the church, a great 
oetagon, over 70 feet across, with seven apsidal chapels opening off it. He died after a 
short reign of five years before the seven chapels had been vaulted, and his son, 
Affonso V., was too mach taken up with wars in Africa to carry on the work. How this 
chapel was intended to be joined on to the church there is nothing to show, for the space 
between it and the church was built over by King Manoel in the first years of the sixteenth 
century, Of the original building there remain the seven large chapels with the cusped 
arches opening into them and the six small ones between, and so it remained till the reign of 
King Manoel, who employed Matheus Fernandes to finish it. He began by building the 
entrance hall across the 
east end of the charch, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderfal 
doorway into the chapel. 
This was all finished by 
1509. This great doorway 
is the most elaborate ex- 
ample of the style which 
became universal during 
King Manoel’s reign. Up 
to the springing of the arch 
the door might pass for a 
fine piece of French work 
of the fifteenth century, 
but above the whole be- 
comes an elaborate mass of 
hanging and intertwining 
moulding, which, though it 
is clearly related to such 
a doorway as that of the 
chapel of the University of Coimbra and to Spanish work as seen in some windows at Sala- 
manca, has yet « distinctly Indian effect. Higher up the younger Matheus Fernandes began 
to build eight most curiously banded and shafted piers, which, as a German writer points out, 
are not unlike the great minaret at Delhi called the Kutub: between these were to be eight 
large windows. But it is inside that the most remarkable ornamentation is to be seen. 
Above King Duarte’s seven arches and the great doorway rans an elaborate architraye frieze 
and cornice with a very Indian cresting of budlike forms tied together in twos, while between 
the windows are most curious niches and bands of carving. 

Unfortunately King Manoel changed his mind and preferred to be buried in his new 
monastery of Belem, so that the chapel was left unfinished; and though his son, John IIl., 
brought Joao de Castilho from Thomar, he did little, and that in quite a different style. 
The chapel bas remained unfinished to this day, and we are left to wonder what sort of roof 
it was to have. Probably some kind of dome with the eight piers carried up into spires. 

While Matheus Fernandes was working at the Capellas Imparfeitas he and his son also 
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consequence built the Dominican monastery of Batalha, or Battle. All the writers whom I 
have read on the subject say that the remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be due to the King’s marriage with Philippa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 
the church that Batalha and York are 
as unlike as any two contemporary 
churches can be. The plan of the 
chareh [fig. 6] is just like what we have 
seen at Evora, except that there is no 
lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
that can be ascribed to any particular 
country; so I think we may conclude 
that the first architect, Affonso Domin- 
gues, if he did travel in France and 
Germany, came back rather confused 
with what he had seen, and evolved the 
very curious tracery out of his own 
omnia iste head. If there is anything French 

7m: 8;—O5: 66 about the building it may be due to his 

assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 

from his name, must have been a Frenchman. The west front has a fine door with curiously 
early-looking figures on the tympanum. Above the panelled tracery, in which a German 
writer has seen English Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher up more 
panelling, and then an elaborate parapet at the end of the flat roof. To the south is the 
chapel of the founder, a 
square lit by curious win- 
dows, with an octagon in 
the middle supporting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an open-work 
spire. The nisle windows 
of three lights are very tall, 
and spoilt by the insertion 
of elaborate wooden tracery 
to hold pieces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass. 
The south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it belongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
large window above. The 
chapter-house belongs to 
Fl, T-—WRET PHONT, RATALMA, the original design, and is 

& great room, about 60 feet 

square, with an elaborate stone vault which seems to have hardly sufficient support. 
The refectory to the west of the main cloister was begun at the same time. It is a very 
plain room with a barrel vault. The main cloister, also begun by King Joo, was not 
finished till about one hundred years later. Inside, the nave is ver y high and much simpler 
than one would have expected from the outside. The windows of the chancel still, fortunately, 
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retain their old glass, the only glass in the country which has survived the French invasion. 
Under the octagon of the Founder's Chapel, which has highly stilted and eusped arches, lie 
King Joo and Queen Philippa on a high plain tomb, while along the south wall are buried 
four of their sons, including Prince Henry the Navigator. Duarte, or Edward, King Jojo's 
successor, began to build himself a much finer chapel to the east of the church, a great 
octagon, over 70 feet across, with seven apsidal chapels opening off it. He died after a 
short reign of five years before the seven chapels had been vaulted, and his son, 
Affonso V., was too much taken up with wars in Africa to carry on the work. How this 
chapel was intended to be joined on to the church there is nothing to show, for the space 
between it and the church was built over by King Manoel in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Of the original building there remain the seven large chapels with the cusped 
arches opening into them and the six small ones between, and so it remained till the reign of 
King Manoel, who employed Matheus Fernandes to finish it. He began by building the 
entrance hall across the 
east end of the church, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderful 
doorway into the chapel. 
This was all finished by 
1509. This great doorway 
is the most elaborate ex- 
ample of the style which 
became universal during 
King Manoel's reign. Up 
to the springing of the arch 
the door might pass for a 
fine piece of French work 
of the fifteenth century, 
but above the whole be- 
comes an elaborate mass of 
hanging and intertwining 
moulding, which, though it 
is clearly related to such 
a doorway as that of the 
chapel of the University of Coimbra and to Spanish work as seen in some windows at Sala- 
manea, has yet a distinctly Indian effect. Higher up the younger Mathens Fernandes began 
to build eight most curiously banded and shafted piers, which, as a German writer points out, 
are not unlike the great minaret at Delhi called the Kutub: between these were to be eight 
large windows. But it is inside that the most remarkable ornamentation is to be seen. 
Above King Duarte’s seven arches and the great doorway rans an elaborate architraye frieze 
and cornice with « very Indian cresting of budlike forms tied together in twos, while between 
the windows are most curious niches and bands of earving. 

Unfortunately King Manoel changed his mind and preferred to be buried in his new 
monastery of Belem, so that the chapel was left unfinished ; and though his son, John IIL, 
brought Joũo de Castilho from Thomar, he did little, and that in quite a different style. 
The chapel has remained unfinished to this day, and we are left to wonder what sort of roof 
it was to have. Probably some kind of dome with the eight piers carried up into spires. 

While Matheus Fernandes was working at the Capellas Imparfeitas he and his son also 
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finished the great cloister by filling in 
the windows with most original and 
elaborate tracery. Three different 
kinds are used: the first, a kind of 
elaborate reticulation, not unlike the 
cresting of the Capellas Imparfeitas ; 
another, a different form of reticula- 
tion, used in the narrower corner 
openings with a kind of cross intro- 
duced into the larger openings; and 
lastly, an elaboration of the last with 
more freely vegetable forms, and the 
cross of the Order of Christ in the 
middle. 

The new parish church at Thomar 
was built by King Manoel, as we can 
tell by the armillary sphere which 


appears on nearly all his buildings, and so must date from the first twenty years of the 
sixteenth century. The west front is not unlike that of a church of Santarem, but has a 
much more native look, while the spire is quite unlike anything French. 
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Navigator in 1450. The capitals, which are 


The pulpit shows little trace of Renais- 
sance or Eastern form, though it must be of 
the same date as several strange things in 
the Knights’ church on the hill above. King 
Manoel’s sphere, which stood out on one side, 
has been broken off, leaving the arms of 
Portugal and the cross of the Order of Christ 
on two other sides. 

I have already said that in 1160 the 
Templars settled at Thomar. They soon left 
the low-lying ground and built a great castle 
on a hill across the river, and at the same 
time achurch. This church, begun in 1162 
by the Grand Master, Gualdim Paes, is of the 
regular Templar form, sixteen-sided, with a 
small octagon containing the altar in the 
middle. It is all fortified, and with the castle 
withstood a great siege in 1190, when an 
enormous Moslem army crossed over from 
Morocco. The Templars were suppressed in 
1309 and King Diniz founded the Order of 
Christ to take their place, endowing it with 
most of the lands which the Templars had held. 

Another change took place in 1523, when 
King Joao IL. turned the military knights into 
monks. After the church the oldest part is the 
cemetery cloister built by Prince Henry the 

not unlike those ut Batalha, confirm the date, 
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though the form and construction are more like the twelfth century. King Manoel was 
Grand Master before he became King, and finding the church too small he in 1493 employed 
Joao de Castilho to build a nave on to the west side of the Templars’ church. This is of three 
bays, with a raised choir occupying the two western bays and a chapter-house under the choir. 
The entrance is on the south side of the eastern bay, and like the great south door at Belem, 
built a few years later by Joao, shows, with a generally Gothic design, a mixture of classie 
detail. It seems that Joũo de Castilho planned the whole nave, but going to Lisbon to carry 
out the monastery of Belem left the execution of the carving to Ayres do Quintal, who worked 
out the details in a most extraordinary manner, covering the western bay and the west front 
with very strange naturalistic forms. The 
interior of the Templar church had been deco- 
rated already with late Gothic ornament in 
gilded stucco and with Flemish-looking paint- 
ings by Olivel of Ghent, who also carved the 
fine choir stalls burned by the French for fire- 
wood in 1810. It is on the round turrets and 
the chapter-house window that the most 
curious efforts of Ayres do Quintal are seen. 
While the other buttresses end in late Gothic 
pinnacles, these turrets are finished in a way 
quite unlike anything else: below these tops 
are bands like knotted tree-trunks, and below 
again a great belt and buckle, apparently 
holding a sort of tasseled fringe. The west 
window of the chapter-house is indescribable 
from the cross of the Order of Christ at the 
top to the figure said to be a portrait of 
Ayres at the bottom: it is a mass of twisted 
and knotted carving, while inside the jambs 
are even more extraordinary. By 1509 the 
Portuguese had already made great conquests 
in India, and it seems reasonable to believe 
that these extraordinary forms were borrowed 
from India; and as, if they were really not [aaa : ; 
carved till after Joio de Castilho went to Re ———— 
Belem in 1522, Ayres cannot have carried 

them out till after that date, that gives plenty of time for Indian ideas to have been 
imported. 

In 1523 the Order of Christ was made a monastic instead of a military order, and this 
entailed great additional building which Joao de Castilho came back to carry out. Meanwhile 
he must have quite changed his style, for his new work here is even more free of Gothie 
feeling than is Belem. He built the two great galleries with cells opening off them, and four 
of the eight existing cloisters, all in a kind of French Renaissance. The galleries are covered 
with wooden barrel-roofs, and where they cross is a very elegant little chapel. He also began 
the cloister to the south of the church in 1540, but left it quite unfinished when he retired 
ten years later, fifty-seven years after he had begun the nave of the church. Next year, in 
1551, it was begun again by Diogo de Torralva in fully developed classic, and finished in 1580 
after the accession of Philip of Spain, Except the great chapter-house begun by Dom 
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Manoel and never finished, most of the rest of the great mass of building is eighteenth 
century and poor. 

The monastery of Sta. Cruz at Coimbra was founded by the first Portuguese king in the 
twelfth century, but entirely rebuilt by King Manoel. The church consists of a broad nave 
flanked by chapels, a chancel, and a large monks’ gallery at the west end. The west front is 
peculiar. A very large door below, somewhat blocked up in the eighteenth century, is sur- 
rounded by partly Gothie and partly elassic pinnacles and niches, and has above it a large 
round-headed window, which lights the choir gallery. The top is flat and is flanked by 
ociagonal turrets which grow out of square bases. 

Inside, besides two very fine tombs to the first two kings, is a pulpit carved by John of 
Rouen, with the four doctors of the Latin Church sitting in niches, and between them, above 
the cardinal virtues, and below the prophets of the Old Testament. In the high choir are 
some very fine stalls carved and gilt, probably 
by Olivel of Ghent. Each seat has Dom 
Manoel's sphere at the back. 

The chapel of the University of Coimbra 
was originally the palace chapel, and must have 
been built about the same time. Its doors and 
windows are very characteristic of the less 
elaborate work of the latest Gothic period, and 
show by the interlacing of their mouldings 
where Matheus Fernandes got the idea for the 
great arch to the Capellas Imparfeitas at 
Batalha. 

The church of St. Francis at Evora is 
another work of Dom Manoel’s, but quite unlike 
the rest. Built like the cathedral of granite, it 
is very plain and severe. The west front has 
a large porch in front opening to the street by 
five horseshoe arches, with behind a charac- 
; teristic doorway adorned with Manoel’s sphere ; 
Wi0, 12,—-MONASTRRY OF ELEM, XRAR LaKDoN, and above a large segmental headed window 
with a kind of Perpendicular tracery. Inside 
the church has a wide nave with tile-lined chapels and a sort of Welsh groined yault. To 
counteract the thrust of this vault, the outer walls of the chapels are carried up to the 
same height as the inner, the space between being vaulted in some way, so that the nave has 
practically no windows, except the large one over the porch and a small one over the chancel 
arch and two over the transept chapels. ° 

We now come to the monastery of Belem, founded in April, 1500, by Dom Manoel in 
honour of Vasco da Gama's discoveries. ‘The first architect was Boutaca, who laid the general 
plan of the building, but very little was done till after Manoel’s death, when, in 1522, Joiio de 
Castilho was summoned from Thomar. 

The chureh consists of a nave, about 77 feet wide by 165 feet long, of three aisles, all 
over 80 feet high; a transept without aisles and measuring 95 feet by 65 feet; two transept 
chapels and a later chancel. To the north lies a two-storied cloister with refectory, chapel- 
house, and sacristy, and to the west the undercroft of the dormitory, 607 feet long. 

The chief entrance is to the middle of the south side, and is something like the door at 
Thomar, but much larger and more elaborate. In each bay to the right and left is a large 
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round-headed window with elaborate mould- 
ings, while round the whole church runs a 
band of carving. Next the big window to the 
west comes a bay with two windows—one 
above the other, to light the choir gallery and 
the chapel below—and then one of the in- 
tended western towers, now finished with a 
dome built about thirty years ago, instead of 
the original low spire. The west door, which 
is very curious, was intended to be below a 
larged vaulted porch, which was either never 
built or has fallen. 

The whole nave has an elaborate parapet, 
which is not carried round the transepts. 
Inside a choir gallery fills in the space between 
the towers and the first bay beyond, aud has 
in it some good early Renaissance stalls. The 
four columns of the nave are only about 4 feet 
thick and must be about 60 feet high, with 
an elaborate stone vault to carry. Those 
between the nave and transept are about 
twice as thick, like the others carved to the 
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very top, and have even more to do, as the vault 
of the transept bas a span of 65 feet. The 
thick north wall is pierced by small confes- 
sionals opening alternately from the cloister 
and the church. The transept chapels were 
somewhat altered below to make room for royal 
tombs, and the chancel was rebuilt by Diogo 
de Torralva in 1551, the year after Joao de 
Castilho resigned. 

The lower cloister was finished in 1544, 
and is singularly elaborate. The buttresses 
are all covered with carvings and are united by 
small vaults, which help still further to shade 
the cloister walk. The upper cloister is lighter 
and more open, and has been lately restored 
by adding the small arches. . 

The refectory is a fine large vaulted room 
lined with tiles ; the chapter-house is now un- 
fortunately blocked up by a large tomb, but has 
a curious apse at the end. The sacristy has a fine 
vault supported by a beautifully carved column. 
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The Tower of São Vicente stands not far from the monastery on a sandbank now united 
to the mainland by gasworks. It was also built by Dom Manoel, and from it Vasco da Gama 
started on his journey which led him round the Cape to India. 

The old palace at Cintra stands in a lovely situation below steep hills still crowned by 
Moorish fortifications and oceupies the site of a Moorish palace. King Joao, the builder of 
Batalha, sometimes lived there, but most of what we now see was due to Dom Manoel, who 
was born there. He added a wing with windows like those of the University Chapel at Coimbra, 
and gave several of the halls splendid wooden ceilings. The finest is the Sala dos Escudos, 
80 called from the arms with which the roof is painted. Its walls are lined with fine tiles. 
Another is the Sala dos Cysnos, or Swans, which has below some curious Moorish-looking 
green and white tiles. The chapel is stil] more Moorish, and the kitchen like that at Aleobaga 
has two huge conical chimneys like church spires. As the palace is inhabited by the Queen 
Dowager, I could only have a quick walk through it and had no time to examine it earefully. 

The great hall of the University at Coimbra has also a good example of these high 
coffered roofs. 

‘The last building of which I am going to speak is the church of Sao Vicente de Fora in 
Lisbon—the only church in the town which was not shaken to pieces in 1755, when it only 
lost its dome. It was built in 1590 from designs either of an Italian, Terzi, who built many 
similar churches for Philip, which have suffered more, or by a pupil of his, Joio Tinouco. The 
church is built of beautiful white limestone, and looks very fine standing high np a steep hill 
side covered with brown roofed houses. The plan is of a nave, about 36 feet wide, with 
chapels, transepts, and chancel with square-ended choir behind ; between each chapel are two 
pilasters with good capitals, a kind of Corinthian with two arrows crossed ; these carry a Doric 
cornice, which, by corbelling out the triglyphs over'the chapels, is carried round the whole 
church without a break, and above is a coffered barrel-vault. : 

After this sober attempt at Italian classic the Portuguese seem to have gone back to a 
wild exuberance which covered all their later buildings with a profasion of ill-arranged classic 
detail, often picturesque but never worth very much. 
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THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary: newly registered Probationers, 
The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
Probationership RI.B.A., was held in London and 
the undermentioned provincial centres on the 7th 
and 8th June. Of the total number entered—viz. 
251—58 were exempted from sitting, and the 
aie 193 were examined, with the following 
ts :— 


Samber 
Centro Kxaminel Peed Relegate! 


London ; . ‘7 BG i (GE a” 3 
Belfast — > . 3. 8 . 0 
Birming' ° F — ig? 8 . 1 
Bristol . é . B . FW a 2 
Cardiff. e 9 . 5 4 
Exeter . 4 3 1 
Glasgow 5 . 4 1 
Liverpool 4 2 2 
Leeds . ‘ s 18 6 
Manchester 19 13 6 
Ne : 15 aE) sy eity 
York 5 0 

198 148 50 


hd russ thoaay omg delegating — 
201 altogether—have been registered as ba- 
tioners. The following are their names and 
addresses ;— 


ADAMS: Maurice Spencer Rowe; 1 Marlborough Crescent, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick [St. Panl’s School, W. Ken- 


sington). 

AITKEN : — Dan⸗kine; 2 Forsyth Street, Airdrie, 
N.B. [Masters : Messrs. Thos. Dykes & Robertson). 

ALLEN: Ernest George; Sunnyoroft, Gordon Road 
S. Woodford (Master: Mr. J, Williams Dunford}, 

ALLFREE: ini Soy, poe —— 61 Myddeltcn Square, 
Clerkenwell, B.C. [Master: Mr. Peters). 

ASHLEY: Joseph Denby; Woodville, Sneyd Park, Bristol 
(Masters: Messrs. Walter 8, Paul* and James *). 


: Charles Henry: 
Kingston-on-Thames [Masters : 
Ashworth *]. 
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BAMFORD: Frederick Noel; 33 Bulwer Road, Leyton- 
atone, Essex (Master: Mr. BE. L. —— 

BARRACLOUGH: William; Rothesay Villa, Victoria 
Street, Barnsley (Masters: Messrs, Wade & Turner}. 

BARROW: Joseph Benson; 50 East Mount, Barrow-in- 
Furness (Master: Mr. W. Moss Settle *). 

BARTON: Francis James; 4 King Square, Bridgwater. 


BEER: Victor; 9 Allington Road, Southville, Bristol 
[ Masters: Messrs. La Trobe * & Weston *}. 
BENTLEY: Sydney George; Mona Terrace, Farsley, near 
Leeds [ Master: Mr. A. Sharp). 
BIRBECK : Vernon Hall; Cottingham, Hull, Yorke [Hull 
Grammar School). 
BIRMINGHAM ; Alfred Ernest; Cliff Lodge, Northdown 
Avenue, Cliftonville, Margate [Herne Honse School}. 
BOLAM: James Ernest; Bowland Terrace, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne, co, Durham [Masters : Messrs. Mould & Tasker). 
BOLTON: Thomas Henry; 8 Oriental Terrace, W: 
ee ce Leeds { Masters; Messrs. Howidill * 
BOUTCHER: Charles Geoffrey; 91 Enid Street, S.E. 
[ Masters: Messrs, T. ton Crawford & George 


Jack}. 
BRADDOCK : Thomas ; 74 Haydons Park Road, Wimble- 
THER: Proderick Honey: Formide Tend, 
$ e ide, New Wind- 
sor [| Master: Mr, J, Saxon Snell). 
BRIERLEY ; Reginald Butler: 27 Conduit Road, Bedford 
| Masters: Mesars. O. E. Mallows * & Grocock}, 
W : Ch : 210 Gipsy Road, Weat Norwood, 
BRYAN: George Albert ; 112 Knightsbridge 
3 rt; » SW. Poly. 
technic Architectural School). (Poly: 
BULLOCK: Arthur Gordon; 10 Woodland Road, New 


—— (Master: Mr. F. L. Pearson *), 
BULLOCK: John Edgar; Hillside, Walton Park, Cleve- 
don, Somerset (Channel View School, Clevedon}. 

BURGESS: James Selby ; “Enmore,” Hillorest 
Acton Hill, W. | Master: Mr. ©. Stanley ——— 
BUSH: Frederick Thwaites; 5 Ella Road, 
N. | Master: Mr. BR. G. Hammond). 
CALVERT : Charles Henry; 18 Low Pavement, Notti 
[ Masters ; Mesars. A. R. Calvert & William BR. Gleave*), 
CAREY : James; 58 Pennard Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
CARTER: Harold; Hollycombe Farm, Liphook, Hants 
(Master: Mr. H. T. Keates}. 
CLARKE; Albert John ton; Dromore, co. Down, 
Ireland [Master : Mr. Roome}. 


Street, : 
— ee 


(Mi : 2 
COLLINGWOOD : Richard Lord: 4 Selwyn Avenue, Rich- 
mond, ov. ee Mr. F. W. Dixon) 


COOPER: Seymoar 15 William Street, Herne 
Bay (Master: Mr. R. Messenger *)}. 

CORE; Frederick Charles; 48 Northumberland Place, 

CORN “Arthur Redfern: 46 Lichfield Street, 


CRICHTON : 
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CROMIE ; Robert: 30 Sisters Avenue, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
[Sir Walter St. John's School, Battersea]. 

CRUSH: John Arnold; 76 Eyersleigh Road, Lavender 
Hill, SW. [ Master: Mr, H. A. Woodington *}, 

DAVIES : Joseph Charles; Laurels, Pentrepoth, Morriston, 

DAWSON: Howes Dart: —* Roel, F versham 

IN: ; 40 ‘a 
Master ; Mr. W. G. Dawson). 
DA Nz William Frederick ; 20 Spencer Pince, Round- 
hay Road, Leeds [Giggleawick Grammar School). 
DAWSON : William ; Waterloo House, Gibraitar 
Road, Halifax [Masters : Messrs. R. Horstall & Son). 

DENMAN: John ——* § Clifton Terrace, Brighton 
[Masters : Mesars. Denman & Matthews). 

DIXON: Isaac; End House, Garmoyle Road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool (Master: Mr. J. Clarke*}. 

DONALDSON: Frank; Bedford Lodge, Bishop Auckland 
Master: Mr. J, W. Taylor*}. 

Dd : Francis John ; 66 Victoria Road South, South- 
sea [High School, Arbroath). 

DRAPER: William Basil Yeatman; 10 Campden Hill 
Square, Kensington, W. [ Masters: Messrs. Demaine 
«& 


Brierley). 

DYER: Bere Arnold; 3 St, Peter Street, Hereford 
(Masters: Messrs. Groome* & Bettington 

EAGAR: Thomas; Downshire Road, Holywood, Belfast 
(Masters: Messrs. Watt & Tulloch *}. 

EATON: Aloxander Robert Charles; 203 Neville Road, 
Forest Gate, E, [Elmhurst Council . 

PATRWEATHER: John Matthew; 17 Killarney Street, 
Dublin [Master : Mr. R. Scott 

FARRAR: Joseph Henry; 62 Avenue Hill, Harehiils, 
Leeds | Master: Mr, K. Fielding Farrar*}, 

FARRELL: John; 106 Hunter Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

FARROW: — — sswood Road 

A : insld ; R 

Cla Park, 8.W. [Battersea Polytechnic). 

FIDLEK: Ernest Gordon; Warren Side, Caversham, 
Oxon, [Master : Mr. W. G. Lewton). 

FITZGERALD: Francis Henry; 247 Minard Road, 
ret Green, S.E. [Masters: Messrs. Williamson * 
& Inglis *). 

FOSTER" Thomas Oliphant; 65 Argyle Road, Ealing, W. 
Master: Mr. Ernest Carritt*}, 

FOWLER: James Aylwin; Grosvenor House, Havelock 

Hoad, Hastings (Masters; Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & 


Sona 
FULKER: Francis Bertie; ‘ The ." Stratford 
Road, Salisbury {Master: Mr. Fred. *). 
GIBBERD: James Vernon; 104 Goorge Street, Croydon 


Masters: Messrs. Berney & Son *). 
G N: Edmund Herbert; 5 Beech Grove, Harrogate 
liol House School, }. 
GIFFORD: Gordon ; 18 Abercorn Place, St. John's Wood, 
NW, hester Grammar School]. 


GILL: William ; Summerville Torrance, Stanningley, near 
Leeds { Master: Mr. W. D. Gill). 

GILLOW; William Michael; Brook House, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire {Master: Mr, G. H. oe . 

GILMOUR: Thomas Gilchrist ; 22 Monteith , Glas. 
gow [Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col- 


GLAZERROUK: Charles Nathaniel; 81 Mount Gold 
Road, Plymooth (Master: Mr. H. J. Snelll. 

GOLDSTRAW: Harold; 42 St. John Street, Hanley, 
Staffs | Master: Mr. W. A. Baynes}, 

GORDON: Cameron; The Park, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Middlesex [Harrow School}. 

GRADON: Wilfrid George; Lynton House, Durham 
Masters : Mesars. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood). 

G : Charles James; “Clitheroe,” Rarrowgate 
Road, Chiswick, W. (Masters: Messrs. Wadmore* & 
Mallett). 
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GREEN : Edward Rodwell; c/o Messrs. Slatyer & Cosh, 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. {Masters: Messrs. 

— Cosh). 
GRIEVE : James, 4 Hallfield Road, Manni Lane, 
Bradford (Masters: Messrs, Sydney Mitchell & Wil. 


son}. 

GURNEY: Charles Frederick; 31 Grimthorpe Terrace, 
Headingley, Leeds [Master : Mr. W. Evan Jones). 

ser —— William ; 34 Sandringham Road, Tue 

rook, 

HANSCOMB : Charles Ernest; 738 Jerningham Road, Now 
Cross, S.E. (Master: Mr. A. Roberts). 

HARKER: Frank Miles ; Parkstone, Dyke Road, Brighton 
(Masters: Messrs. Denman and ws). 

HARROLD: William Howieson; Alva, by Alloa, N.B. 
[Masters : Messrs. Kerr & McCulloch *}. 

HABRWOOD ; Arnold William ; 25 Aberdeen Park, High- 
bury, N. [Master: Mr. G. L. Suteliffe*). 

HEATH: Samuel Titley; 87 Albert Road, Blackpool 
{ Master: Mr. J. A. Luttall). 
HENDERSON: James David: The Anchorage, Berwick- 

—— (Mosters: Messrs. Jas. Stevenson & 


i. 
HIGGINS: William Thonms; The Swan, Hanslope, 
ont — Bucks Aao⸗tera: Messrs. Law & 
jarris*}, 
HIGGINSON: Harry Scott; 8 Howard Place, Carlisle 
(Master: Mr. Higgi }. 
HIRST : Selwyn; School Terrace, Marsden, Huddersfield 
HOFKINSON J Ken : 5 
N : James yon; 15 Agur Street, Bury, 
Lanes, [ Master: Mr, Alfred Hopkinson]. * 
HORTH: id Edwin; Bath Street, Hereford (Clyde 
House School, Hereford}. 
HOSKING: Thomas Stanley; 68 Coronation Road, 
Bristol [ Masters: Mosse ta Trobe* & Weston *}. 
HOWE: Wilfred ; 22 West View, Park Road, Barnsley, 
Yorks [ Master; Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe}. 

HOYLE : Wilfred: Cliff House, Greenhithe, Kent (King's 
College Architectural School]. 

HUNOT: Edward La Fontaine; Astec, Burnt Ash Hill, 
Lee, S.E. (Master: Mr. Walter Stair). 

HUNTER: George Edward; Wentworth, Gosforth, New- 
—— (Charterhouse), 

HUXLEY: John Scott; Hol 4 Howard Squaro, 
ISAAC? Willian 4 ———— ngton 
; olin; Street, Warri 

[Master ; Mr. 8. P, Siloock *}, 

ISAACS: Robert Macintosh ; 50 Gurner Street, Padding- 
—— N.S.W, [Master : Mr. G. Sydney Jones *). 

JACKMAN : rederick; Weybridge House, Frimley, 
He ere Mr. James Newman]. 

JELLEY: k Richard ; 14 Honrietta Street, Swan- 
sea (Master: Mr. H.C, Portsmouth 

KAYE: ies Gordon Bennett; Oriel Harpenden, 
Herts (St. Alban's Grammar School}, 

KERSHAW ; John Victor; Mason's Arma Hotel, Burnley 

— nega Mr. * Nutter). 

: Frank Ernest; Marine Cottage, Black Wall 

Reach, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth [Master: Mr. 
Sydney Rivett}. 

KIBBLER : Dudley; Ashby House, $ Manor Road, Stam- 
ford Hill [Vermont Col eye, Clapton], 

KIDDLE: Harold Lockett; 39 Lansdowne Road, Tot 
tenham, N. (Master: Mr. Frank E, Smee 

KNYVETT : John Seymour; Metchtey 
Kirmingham [King Edward's High School}, 

LAMSTER; Edgar; 59 Tichmond 
[Masters ; Messrs. Sames & Green}. 

LEVY: Arthur Lonis; 
Grove, W. [St. Paul's School, West Kensi 


- ~~ oc i o> a 
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LONGDEN : David ; 20 Langside Place, Langside, Glasgow 
[Afasters: Messrs, Thomeon, Turnbull, & Peacock]. 

LOVELL ; William Goulburn; St. Moritz, Upper Avenue, 
Eastbourne [Eastbourne College). 

LOW: Albert Victor; 111 Droop Street, Paddington, W. 
[Masters : Messrs. Gordon* & Gunton*). 

MARCHANT: John George Neale; 79 West Hill Drive, 
Mansfield [Master: Mr. F. P. Cook). 

MEADUS: Harry Howard; 1 Cecil Road, Rochester 
Master: Mr. E. F. Cobb*). 

MAN: Harold Ian; 27 Young Street, Kensington, 
W. [Radley College}. 

MILNE: Kenneth Herbert; Donington House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. [ Masters: Messrs. Sills* & Leeds*). 

MITCHELL; Cecil William; “The Grange,” Shirley, 
Southampton {Masters : Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, Son, 
& Gutteridge). 

MOLE; Herbert William; 49 W; nm Road, New- 
<0 hn (Masters: Messrs. Hicks & Charle- 
wood *}. 

MORLEY: Harry; 66 Sydney Street, South Kensington, 
S.W. (Master: Professor lord Pite *). 

MUNT: is Edwin Spencer; Linkfield House, 
Fontenoy Road, Balham, 8.W. (Polytechnic, Regent 


t). 

MURRAY: Frederick Albert; The Hollies, 52 Albert 
Drive, Pollokshieldz, Glasgow [Masters: Mesara. 
James M. Monro & Son). 

NEAVE: Stacey Arthur; Northwood Road, Longueville, 
Sydney, N.S.W. (Masters: Messrs. Kent & Budden *}, 

NEWBERY: Charles Joseph ; Forest View, Battle [Tudor 
Hall School, Hawkhurst}. 

NICHOLL-GARRETT: Edward Aogustine; 89 Eign 
Street, Hereford (Master: Mr. W. W. Robinson]. 
NICOL: Walter; “Holmoleigh," 101 Queen's Road, 

Blackburn [ Masters: Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth]. 

ODDY: George Reginald; Stone Lodge, Northowram, 
Halifax { Masters: Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas). 

PARKER; Gilbert; St. Stephen's Lodge, Barbourne, 
Worcester [ Master: Mr, A. Hill Parker *). 

PARRY: George Herbert; “The Den" Upper Warling. 
ham, Surrey Master; Mr. Mervyn Macartney]. 

PEARSON: Wil Herbert; 63 Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull (Master: Mr. J. M. Dossor *}. 

PEART : Victor Hobart; 5 Beaconsfield Terrace, Gorleston- 
on-Sea, Great Yarmouth (Master: Mr. J. W. 

. 


Cockrill*}. 

PRIEST: Francis Ralph; 22 Nightingale Gardens, 
Clapham Common, 8,W, (Masters: Messrs, Spalding* 
& Spalding*}. 

RAWES: Francis Arthur Montague; Acacia Villa, 
Colleton Green, — —— Mr. Harbottle Reed*)}, 

READ: Walter Stanley; 7 Stanley Gardens, 8. Hamp- 
stead, N.W, [Master Mr. C. J. ld Cooper). 

RICHARDS: Perey; \ Ashlea,” Howard Road, South- 
ampton [ Masters: Messrs. Herd & Sanders), 

RICHARDSON : Harry Thurston ; “Shirley,” Handsworth 
Wood, Birmingham [Master: Mr. Owen P. Parsons). 

RICHINGS: id Acland; “ Hillside,” Walton Park, 
Clevedon (Master: Mr. F. ——— 

ROBERTS: Walter William ; Homestead, Court 
House Lane, Maidenhead, Berks [Master : Mr. Harry 
Hutt *}. 

ROBINSON: Howard Martin; The Elms, Coventry [Mill 
Hill School}, 

ROBSON: Bernard; 1 Albion Street, Victoria Road, 
Scarborough (Master: Mr. J. C. Petch). 

RODGER: Will Ashton; 8 Conway Road, Cardiff 
(Master: Mr. G. E. —— 

ROGERS: John Alfred; 51 Hillfield Road, West Hamp- 
stead [ Master: Mr. Leslie W. Green*}. 

ROSE: Charles Holland; 11 Endlesham Road, Balham, 
8.W, (Master: Mr. John Slater*}, 


ROSS: Harrison; Cultra, Belfast (Masters: Mesers. 
Graeme. Watt & Tulloch *}, 

ROSS: Hugh Alexander; 114 Godolphin Koad, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. [ Master: Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke). 

SALWEY: Jasper Philip; ¢/o Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son, 
& Morris, 22 the Fortsway, Reading, Berks [Masters : 
Messrs. Ravenscroft,” Son, & Morris *). 

SAULT: Richard Trevor; 177 Hinckley Koad, Leicester 
[Wregeston School, Leicester), 

SCOTT : James Maxwill; (4 Redcliffe Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. (Master: My. A. F. Balfour-Paul). 

SHERLOCK: Edward Denton; 85 Egerton Road, 
Withington, nr. Munchester (Masters: Messrs. W. 
Johnson & Sons). 

SHIELS;: Nicholas Villar, Farnham, Allison Road, Rand- 
wick, N.S,W. (Master: Mr. Geo. W. Durrell *). 

SIMPSON: Cecil Hamilton; 15 Woburn Place, Russell 
Square, W.C.: [Masters : Mesars. Mayston® & Eddi- 


son}. 

SINGER: William + & Royal Buildings, Penarth 
Master: Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan *}. 

SMITH : Harold Edgar ; 2 Edgbaston Road, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham (Master; Mr. A. Freeman Smith}. 

SMITH: Reginald Field; 38 Albany Street, Holl [ Master: 
Mr. John M. Dossor *}. 

SMITH: Robert Gardner Paget; 133 London Road, 
Renting, Berks [Master : Mr. W. G. Lewton). 

SOMERSET: James Herbert; Kersal House, Keraal, 

‘ —— —— Moulds & Porritt), 

TABLER: ur ; Fag Terrace, Shin- 

cliffe, nr. Durham [Master: Mr. Wm. Crozier). 

STAMFORD; Alfred Arthur; 89 Norwich Street, Cam- 
bridge [ Masters: Messrs. J. Carter Jonas & Sons]. 

STELFOX; Arthur Wilson; Oakleigh, Ormeau k, 
Belfast (Master: Mr. W. J. Fennell), 

STUBINGTON ; William Henry; Booker’s Lee, Cranleigh 
(Master: Mr. E. L, Lunn), 

SUTCLIFFE: Alexander Keeney 5 Felliscliffe, Ripley, 
Yorkshire [Master : Mr. J, M. R. Smetham), 

SUTTON : Cecil Alfred Leonard ; Ivy Bank, Grove Avenue, 
Southey Street, Nottingham [Maater: Mr. Ernest R. 


Sutton). 
SWAIN: Charles; “Greenwood,” Buxton [Masters : 
i,” Shirley Road, 


Messrs, W. Telford Gunson & Son 
TAYLOR : Edward Alexander; “ Ben 
Wollstonecroft, North Sydney, N.S.W. [Master : Mr. 
J. Burcham Clamp). 
43 Broad Street, Hanley, 


TAYLOR: Samuel Pointon; 
J. 
THOMAS: Gordon; RS & “seu Sketty, R.S.O. Glam. 
homas}. 


Staffs [Master: Mr. W. A. 
(Afaster 

THOMPSON : Newton Dukinfield; The Avenue, Whyte- 
leafo, Surrey (Uppingham School 

TODD; Ernest Victor; County Chambers, Abingdon 
Street, Blackpool [Master : Mr, J. T. Todd}, 

TOM: Nani; 47 Cath Road, Cardiff { Masters : Messrs, 
James & Morgan). 

TOWERS: John William; 43 Church Road, Lytham 
(Master; Mr. T. C. Grimble *}, 

TURNBULL ;: Albert; 1 The Onks, Sunderland [Masters : 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn *}, 

TURNBULL: Frederick Loraine; 27 Malvern Street, 
Elswick Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne {Master; Mr. F. W. 


Purser). 

TURNER: William Trnelove ; Barnsley 
Masters : Messrs. R. & W. Dixon). 

Vv ON; Frederick Austin ; 7 Martell Road, West Dul- 
wich, 5.E. (Master: Mr. Horace Field *), 

WALKER Ulverston, 


: Henry Coulton; 8 The Poplars, 
WALTON: Anthar — te tee as 
: or ;R Avenue, Culler- 
coats, Whitley Bay, R.S.0., —— Masters : 
Messrs. Liddie & Browne). t 
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WARD: ———— ; Poynings, Park Road, Hastings 
Master: Mr. H. Ward *}. - 

Ww. : 8 James ; ie Abington Avenue, North- 


BSTER: Frank Oouitn; Herron Cottage, Broagh 
ts; Hermon 
F Souand [Master : Mr. Robert Keith}. * 
: William Ross; 4 Street, 
wel tGRS: Lite it Betta ted, ender, 
ur: a 
N.W. | Master: Mr, E. J. May), 
WHITEING: Richard Henry; Union Road, Beverley, 
East Yorks [Master: Mr. B.S. Jacobs). 


WE 


sera Wiser i te: —S J. 
a (Master ; Alexander 
WIGZELL: Norman; 249 Park Road, Barnsley, Yorks 
Master: Mr. G. T. Brown]. 
: John; 22 Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees 
Witten ee School, Stockton-on-T'sces}, 


Edward Sidney; Taunton School, Taunton 


we (aa og 
enry; “ Merrivale,” Northampton 
Road, — (Masters; Messrs. Sharman & 


Road, —— — —————— Colne) 


Princess 
WILSON: Denis Medland; Rivers 


B.S.0., Herts [A.A. Day School). 
Lewisham, 8.2. 
[Masters: Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy* & Sons]. 
WILSON : William Hardy ; Emu Street, 
Christopher; Bow, Durham 
— — Cackett * & — Dick]. 
Gerald —— AY Ayresome Grange 
Road, Middlesbrough [Masters 
Master : eco — 
WORKOW? Frederick Meide Vale® Lane, 
Woodford, Essex (Mester: Mr. W. H. Duffield*). 
WRIGHT : Walter Harold; 85 Calvert Road, Battersea 
School). 
YOUNG: James Reid; Rathvarna, Chichester Park, 
Antrim Road, Belfast (Masters: Messrs. Young & 
near 
Lanes. [ Master: Mr. T. W. Hooley *1. 
The asteriak (*) denotes tmemibers of the Lostitate, 
The Intermediate Examination, q ing for 
Studentship R.ILB.A., was held in on and 
Sth, 9th and 10th June. One hundred and forty- 
three candidates were examined, with the following 


WILSON : Ralph 17 Cressingham Road, 
, Sydney, 
— eden: ace Oke Kent & Budden *), 
Messrs. Moore & 
WOOD: Arthur Stewart 
Villa, —— 
Park Road, Battersea, S.W. [Sir Walter St John's 
YOUNG: Norman Leslie; Park House, Royton, 
Ollham, 
The Intermediate : newly registered Students. 
the undermentioned provincial centres on the 7th, 
results ;— 


Namber 
Centro Exawnlom! Passed Relegated 

London 4 Yor’ gtOO sya i 
Belfast . ° ° 2 1 — 1 
Bristol . . e rs 5 . 2 
—— ir . 8 a 8 1 
° - 1 10 ° % 

——— > wk abe = it 
Neweastle . < . F 4 e 4 
143 7 06 


The successful candidates, who have been registered 
as Students, are as follows, the names being given 
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in order of merit, as placed by the Board of 
Examiners 


SMITH: John Myrtle [Probationer 1 ; 5 Trafalgar 
Square, Chelsea, 8.V. [Master: Mr. James S, Gib- 


son 
THORP: Ralph Windsor [Probationer 1901}; Chadeote, 
Barton ——— ley, Leeds Alaater: Mr. 
Williasn H. Thorp *}. 
CHARDS 


: Harold Beckwith (Probationer 1908); BE. 
Ofice, Butterant, eo, Cork [Master: Mr. Alex. Me- 
. 
BECK: Soba’ Yackeon (Probationer 1901]; “Inveresk,” 
Thorne oad, Donoaster [Masters ; Messrs. Athron & 
PENFOLD: John Thomas [Probationer —— 18 Stud- 
Jand Street, Hammersmith, W. [Masters: Messrs. 
Roumieu * & Aitchison *}. 
WATSON : Teves at mises 1901); 3 Rosella Place, 
apd vac faster: Mr, J. Walton Taylor *}. 


STABLE: Vernon [ toner 1902); — * 
Cornhill Spring 
{Masters ; Mem, Jamon Semen” & Sond Glee). 
WARREN : —— Francis [(Probationer 1901); 


use, Clarendon Road, Norwich [Master : 


—— . Ski °}, 
PERKINS : Cecil — 1899) ; St. Kilda, 


— Mr. a se 


1 
—— Read, Clapton, N.E. * 
Mr, —2 aay 
aa rg gh town 


8: Clifford ‘Copeman fon 1908); West- 
Harrow [Maater: ue wet W. D. Carod *}, 

HEPBURN; James William [Probationer 3 2 

Claverton Street, S.W. [ : Mr. E. Vincent 

OLIVER: Brace William [Probationer 1902]; Bridge 
End, Barnstaple {Master : Mr. W_ C. Oliver). 
meee — enry (Probationer 1903]; 08 

rs Nod, Lacerta (Master: a Frank Seale). 

WADE SG Charles Paget (Probationer 1902) ; Elmsley, Yox- 


ford, Suffolk {Masters : Mace Bato & & Cantley}. 
MORLAND: Geoffrey [Probationer 1901}; 738 Marlead 

Road, — : Mr, Arthur Kten. 
HOBSON: Joseph Reginald | [Probationer 1901) ; Clevedon, 

Main Road, New Elthan, S.E. (Master: Mr, Alfred 


* 

SPENCE: Herbert Marshall —— 1902); Bank 
House, North Shields (Masters: Mesars. Li Liddle & 
Browne 

ae : ; Newton 

ouse, Loughton, Easex (Master: Mr. i. 
: Duncan Wal 1903}; 7 Sion 
A (Master: Mr. Howard }. 

HOLT: Harold [Probationer 1901); 34 Chorley New 
Road, Bolton > Mesara Cunliffe & Pilling *) 

MARWICK: Thomas Craigie {Probationer 1898) ; + ab Yok 
Place, Edin M. + Mr. T. P. *, 

SPILLER : —— [Probationer 1899) ; Mishra) 


field,” Taunton, Somerset {Master : Mr. ¥. W. 
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SURMAN: John Burgess [Probationer 1902]; 10 Yew 
Tree Road, —— Biruungham [Masters : Messrs. 


C. Whitwell 
JAMES: John Milton [Probationer 1902}; cfo Messrs, 
8. J. Wilde & Fry, Boulevard Chambers, Weston- 
pret —— Mr. 8. J, —ES 
en Perey, B.A. Oxon. [Probationer 1903) ; 
ey ‘aaa 13 Gonth Pardo Leeds [Master : 


—— — (Probationer 1900]; The 
——— —— Notta Aa⸗ater: Mr. H. H. Dann *), 
CARDER: Arthur Alfred [Probationer 1898]; 4 The 
awe. S.W. [Master : Mr. Hamp- 


den 

HODDER: “Brie Ba “Bin Probationer 1903]; 16 — 
hall Road, eath, Surrey (Master: Mr. G. 
F. oma 


BRICKNELL: Thomas Mortimore [Probationer on} 
22 Richmond Gardens, — Buah Green, 


— {Probationer 1903); cJo 
—* 44 —— Terrace, Edinburgh [Master : 


am). 
— Henry Eustace | Probationer 102]; 162 Brix. 
, Brixton, SW, [Master : Mr. John Glenn), 
BAIRD: William (Probationer 1902}; 97 Gower Street, 
W.C, [King’s College, London}, 
CUBEY: —— Berkeley — 1900) : 25 Osborne 
— South Shields [Masfer; Mr. J. Walter Han- 


DOWNS: Harry Beecroft [Probationer 1901); Shaw —— 
— Yorks (Master: Mr. Harold pop TOI 
: Rober John (Probationer 1000); 7 The Grove, 


BRIDGMAN, ¢ Gordon Brock [Probationer 1902); 1 Cam- 
den Square, N.W. [Afasters: Messrs. Hudson*® & 


Hunt . 
DUNN : Gerald Morton / (Probationer 1902); 1 and 2 Buck- 
lersbury, Cheapside, E.C. (Master: Mr. W. Newton 


Dunn *}. 
DREWITT: Colin Minors [Probationer 1902); 55 Bel. 
mae Street, Southport, *« { Master: Mr. Goodwin 


ker), 
JOHNSON =: William Herbert [Probationer 1001); 8 — 
Street, Great Yarmouth [ Master: Mr, J. Wm. 
THOMPSON: Morris [Probationer 1901); Brent 
Regent Square, Doncaster {Masfer: Mr. W. H. 


Bourne”), 
OSLER: Francis [Probationer 1899); 87 Camberwell 
Grove, S.E. [Masters: Messrs. Thos, Worthington * 


& Son *). 

STAHL: Max Edward [Probationer 1903); Wostticld, 
Uphill, Weston-super-Mare [ Masters: Messrs. Hans 
Price & William Jane). 

BOWN: Harold Linley [Probationer 1901); 11 Grove 
Road, Harrogate [Masters : Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown). 

SMITH: Charles Benjamin [ mer 1902]; Acacia 
Villa, North Hill Road, Ipswich [Masters: Messrs. 

Hisshopp & Cantley *). 

MACKAY: William Alex. it apna 1902) ; 17 Norfolk 
Road, Seven Kings, Ilford, Easex [Masters : Messrs. 
Niven * & Wigglesworth *}. 

— —— William [Probationer 1902); 5 Dori- 

Messrs. 


* disworth Common [Masters 

You *«* 

KIRK: Alastair 4 [Prodationer 1901); New Oxford & 
a Oakes Clu b, 8 Pall Mall, 8.W. (Master: Mr. 
Ernest George *). 

— William [ Probationer 1902) ; 29 Wellington 

Road, Todmorden (Masters: Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sut- 
cliffe 


HILL: a Charles [Probdationer 1890); Stapleton 
Rectory, Bristol [Moster: Mr. Fredorick Shone). 
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CROSSLEY: Ernest [Probationer 1893]; 
a —— —— Sherwood, Nottingham (Afas'er: 
ADDIS: David Mal ( Probationer pid: $4 Hermi- 
tage Gardens, [Masters: Messrs, Hay a 
Henderson}. 
BROUGH: : Wiltred James (Probationer 1902}; 29 Alex- 
illas, Finsbury Park, N. [Master Mr. C. Val 


—— William Wellesley James [Probaticner 
1901} ; —— Farncombe, Surrey {Masters : Mesers. 


Ross *}. 
CARNELLEY, Herbert [Probationer 1901); —— 
Yorkshire (Masters: Messrs, Perkin * 
Bulnier *), 
REE : 


William Thomas [Probationer but 225 

Wore 2 Malka en neat eee 
cook * —— 1900) ; North End Villn, 
Road, — S.E. (Masters: Messrs. 


oRBBON: Blakeley Rin ler [Probationer 1901); yee 


GUTTE 
Littlecroft, Northlands Road, Southampton ( Masters: 
Messrs, Mitchell, Son, & Gu 

HASNIP: Arthur Hi —J i 901}; “ Chalving- 
ton," Baldalow Rd., Hastings [ Master: Mr. P. H. Tree*]. 

HAZ Cecil James [ i 1900); 28 Aden 


Probationer 1900); 
—— on — X. (Master: Mr. G. A. 


Bligh Li 

HENNELL : “Sidney Thorn [Probationer 1900) ; 16 Earis- 
field Road, Wandsworth Common (Master: Mr. E. W. 
Mountford *}. 


HIRD Probationer 1901); St. — 
— Yorkahive [ Masters : Mets Milnes 

JACKSON; Bivin naa itera 1899); 44 Gathorne 
Road, Wood Green, N. [Masters: Mesars. Bottle & 


Olley). 
JONES : Norman [Frobationer 1903); 88 Knowsley Road, 
—— Master: Mr. Henry ones]. 
KEASLE 


— Norman [Probationer 1 ; The 
—— nee Mendvale, il [Mlaster ; —*z288 
t 


} 
LANGMAN: Francis William [Probationer 1900); 22 St. 
James's Square, Notting Hill, W, (Masters: Mesars, 
—— & Martin). 
—— (Probationer 1899} ; 


Essex { Master: Mr. Joseph Smith*}, 
MING. 7 ——— 1898}; Araxie, 70 Palatine 
Road, Wi + Manchester [ Masters: Messrs, 
Sankey & Cubbon R 
PURSGLOVE : Archibald [Probationer 1901) ; 92 Dentons 
— — Ba St. Helen's, Lanes. (Masters: Mesers. 
son & 


Son|. 
SINCLAIR: William Charles — 1000); 
—— Bexley, Kent [ Master: Mr. Edgar 8, Under- 


WESTWICK: Bertie Cecil [Probationer 1902); “ Hill- 
crest,’ Mansfield, Notts [Maser Mr. A. N. Bromley*), 
The uateriak (*) denotes members of the Inatitate, 


The Final and Special. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate R.I_B.A., were 
London from the 24th to the 80th June. 
67 candidates admitted, 32 —— 85 were 
relegated in certain subjects. The i 
the names and addresses of the passed 
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the + prefixed to a name signifying tha’ 
candidate the Special Examination ——— 
for candidates exempted by resolution of the 
Council from the P and Intermediate 
Examinations and from submitting Testimonies 
of Study :— 


mest Gladstone [Probationer 1900, Student 
10 Morland Road, Croydon. 

Richard John [Special — s: 28 
tman Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 


: EB 
1902) ; 
esa soil 


ohn (Probationer 1895, Student 1896) ; 


2 Pickmere Street, Warrington. 

BATES: Emest [Probationer 1894, Student 1897}; 2 
Bu uildings, East Croydon. 

— Claude eon 1898, Student 1903); 


Roundwood, I 
BROWN: William Edward Arthur [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1901) ; 98 Paulet Road, Camberwell, $.E. 
CAMPBELL: Archibald Neil [Probationer 1900, Student 
1901) ; “ Lansdowne,” Hampton-on-Thames. 
— Charles Mehnel 
899) ; 


K: James Charles [Special ‘Examination) ; Cape 
Town, South Africa. 
wt Norman [Probationer 1901, Student 1002); 
uddersfield. 


Bradford Road, H 
(CURTIS. Spencer [Special Examination]; 17 
Southam Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
CURTIS: jam Thomas [Probationer 1898, Student 


1901); Harbiedown,7 South Croxted Road, West Dul 


wich, S8.E. 

—— William James (Probationer 1897, Student 

899}; Thornton Dene, Sidcup, Kent. 

GLOYNE: Alfred Harry [Probationer 1891, Student 1894); 
18 Grosvenor Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

Probationer 1894, Student 1901); 
P 

HAWKINS: Percival William Probationer 1894, Student 
1900); 42 King’s Hall , Beckenham. 

HOOPER: Basil Bramston {Probationer 1902, Student 
1902}, 21 Crowhurst Road, Brixton, S.W. 

: Vincent [Probutioner 1896, Student 1900}; 

Elms Road, Redhill, Surrey. 

PILLING : oat Cunliffe [Probationer 1800, Student 
1902}, 37 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

ROBINSON: Kenneth Duncan Staart [Prodafioner 1001, 
Student —* . Carteret Street, Westminater, 8. W, 

len [Special Kromination)}; 4619 St. 
Catherine , Montreal, Canada. 
SAWDAY : yh Trevor { Probationer 1900, Student 1902), 
Leicester. 


ag? nd —— 1898, Strdent 1901}; 
Dennistown, Glasgow. 
SEARLE: Norman —— 1897, Student 1908); 

Paternoster House, 


STEWARDSON: Robert Ernest 
Student 1902) ; 32 Huron Road, 
STRATTON : Frank Edward 


— 5— Park 


rwmpbois George Henry a 


—— « Office, Der 
WILSON : BON Past —S——— 1898, Student 1896) ; 
Nottingham Street, Sheffield 
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The following shows the number of failures in 


each subject of the Final :— 
1. Design. . ° ° : « 2% 
IL. Mouldings &c. . ; = ‘ . 38 
TH, Materials c : 3 - — 
VI. Construction : Foundations, ‘ Walls, &e. 9 
VIL. Construction : Iron and Steel &e. + 22 


Board of Architectural Education. 
The —— additional appointiuents ax ad- 
wae members have been made ;— 


Sir Isambard Owen, M.D., to re t the 
University College of South Wales and outh- 
shire ; 


Professor Elsey Smith, to represent King’s 
College, London. 

The other members of the Bourd were given in 
the Jounnat for 25th June, p. 455, 


The R.1.B.A. Visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The following ts have so far been 
made for the Institute visit to Newcastle-on- 
where the Annual Dinner will be held on Fri 
the 7th October. 

Members will be welcomed on their arrival - 
Newcastle on Thursday e , 6th October, 
influential local Committee at the County ba 
Newcastle, which will be the headquarters of the 


Institute during the visit. 
On Friday the 7th October the t Worshipful 
the Mayor (Mr. Alderman A. P. Andersen i 


receive the members at the Council Cham 
10 a.m., and deliver an address of — 
behalf of the City of Newcastle. 

The members will then adjourn to the Lecture 
Theatre of the North of ngland Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, where the 
President of the Institute will t take the chair, for 
the purposes of a conference on matters of interest 
to profession. The Cathedral Church of St. 
Nicholas and Trinity House will be visited during 
the morning. 

At the conclusion of the conference the members 
of the Northern Architectural Association will 
entertain the visiting members at luncheon st the 
County Hotel. 

Arrangements will be made to enable members 
to visit in the afternoon “ Jesmond Dene House," 
the residence of Sir Andrew Noble, K.0.B., and 


Esq., rning Jesmond Dene. 
ts the evening, nt 7.30, the Annual Dinner of the 
Institute will be held at the County Hotel. 

On Saturday the 8th October ts will 
be made (for those who desire to do 80) to visit 
Hexham Abbey and the Roman Station Ryle the 
Cheaters, 


Chollerford, under the guidance of 
members. 
et ais coke Gee ee 
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Noweasile, or those who prefer to do so can 
to Carlisle and the Lake District, and return by 
the West Coast route. 


A handbook is in course of preparation, con- 

taining full information as to hotels, train times, 

of rendezvous, &c., and will be sent to any 
member who decides to attend the meeting. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 

At the closing meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Sixth International Co Madrid, 
1904, the following were appointed as British 
Members of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Congresses of Architects :— 

Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 

Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 

Mr. T, E. Colloutt. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Mr. Alexander Graham. 

Mr, Jobn Slater. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. John W, Simpson. 

Mr. W. J. Locke. 


The Council of the Institute have appointed the 
above to be the Executive Committee of the Seventh 
International Congress, with power to add to their 
numbers. 

The Committee have met and made the’ follow- 
ing additional appointments ;— 

Mr. T. W. Catler. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 

The President of the Institute is er officio Pre- 
sident of the Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Institute is Secretary of the Executive Committee, 

As o first step, His Majesty the King has been 
approached through the Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
and His Majesty has graciously consented to accord 
his patronage to the Seventh International Con- 
gress, 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees, 

The following appointments to the Standing 
Committees of — nstitute have been made by 
the C.uncil under By-law 46 :— 

Arr Comuirrer.—Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 
HLF), Messrs. George Frampton, R.A. eee 
i Rafiles Davison (H.A.), A. W. S. Cross [F, 
and Leonard Stokes [F.}. 

Lireeatune Commirrer.— Messrs, Francis 
Bond, M.A. [H7.4.), J. D. Crace [H.A.}, Colonel 
Lenox Pren t [H.A.), Francis W. Bedford 
[F.}, and A. C. Blomfield, M.A. [F.). 

Practice Comairres.—Messrs. C. Fitzroy Doll 
[Ff], Ernest Flint [*.), ey Perks F.]. E. R. 
Hewitt 4., and H. A. Satchell [4.). 

Scrence Commrrren.—Messrs. V. N. Jackson 
* .A.), F.'T. Reade IH. AJ. A. T. Walmisley H. 43), 

RK. [F.], and Benjamin Tabberer [F.). 
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Miller Arcade, Preston. 

The Council, having inquired into the matter, 
have much pleasure in stating that there are no 
— E—— whatever for the tions made against 

essrs. Essex F.] and Nicol [A.), of Birmingham, 
with reference to the Miller Arcade, Preston, of 
which building they were the architects. 


M. Choisy. 


Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., Past President, sends 
for publication the following extract from a letter 


meanest bei urite Ao isy on the subject of 
his recent visit to England to receive the Royal 
Gold Medal ;— 

Paris, 25 Juin 1904. 


Monstevk Le PrestpeNt kT TRES HONORE 
Maitnxe,—Permettez-moi, en quittant la contrée 
— ou je vois maintenant une patrie 
d'adoption, de vous renouveler la cordiale et re- 
Spectueuse expression de la reconnaissance que je 
ressens pour l'accueil inoui dont j'ai été honoré; 
mon admiration pour les souvenirs d'art que je 
rapporte; inutile d’sjouter, mon —— 
— pour cette distinction sans e qui fait 

mon voyage le plus grand événement de ma 
vie. Je me rappelle avee ravissement ce cordial 
“at home" ot les “ holiday sketches ” ajoutaient 
tant de charme A l'accueil de leurs suteurs, 
ce diner confraternel du grand jour, ces paroles 
de bienveillante sympathie qui consacrent comme 
la phos haute des sanctions les efforts de ma 
Carriere, 


Permettez-moi, cher Président, de vous re- 
nouyeler, tant en votre nom personnel qu'au nom 
du R. L, le témoignage d'un attachement sans 
réserve et d'une reconnaissance qui durera autant 
que ma vie, 

Votre respectnensement et cordialement dévoué, 

A. Cnorsy. 


Portraits of Past Presidents R.1.B.A. 


An Album of Portraits of Past Presidents, repro- 
duced by photogravare from ori i 
the possession of the 
prepared under the direction of a Committee of 
the Council, assisted by Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 
{H.F.]. The album, which is in half morocco, con- 
tains sixteen plates (India proofs) and nine blank 
eats plate-marks for =r insertion of ioe 
proo uture portraits. specimen ma: 
seen in the Library, and members may obtain 
copies at the price of two guineas. The subjects 
are as follows :— 

Thomas lie ¢ Earl de Grey (Pres. 1835-59; 6. 1781, 
d, — painted by J. Wood, after Wm. Robinson, 

a yen Seaky Wee —— 1860; b. 1788, 

Slr Willams Tlie (Pree: 198168 sod 1067-90; 6.2700, 
d. 1873), painted by J. P. Knight, R.A. 


L. Donaldson (Pres. 1863-65; b. 1795, d. 1885), 
painted by C. Martin. 
A. J. Beresford Hope (Pres. 1865-67; 6. 1820, d. 1887), 
— by ©, Martin. Save Earl de Grey, the only Presi- 
nt 


was not —— 

Thomas Henry Wyatt (Pres. 1870-78; b. 1807, d. 1880), 
painted by George Richmond, B.A. 

Sir George Gilbert easy etl ga able 6.181, 
d. 1878), painted by George Richmond, . 

Charles Barry ( 1876-79 ; 6, 1824, d. 1900), painted 
by Lowes Dickinson. 

John Whicheord (Pres. 1879-81; 6. 1823, d. 1895), 
painted by Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. 

George Edmund Street (Pres. 1881; 6, 1824, 4. 1881), 
bust by H. H. R.A. 

Sir Horace Jones (Pres. 1882-84; b. 1819, d. 1887), 
painted by Frank Holl, B.A. 

Ewan Christian — 1884-85; 8, 1814, d, 1895), 


R.A. (Pres. 1888-01), painted by 
W..Q. Orchardson, R.A. 
J. jear Anderson (Pres. 1891-04), painted by Charles 


W. Puree, 

Francis Cranmer Penrose (Pres, 1894-96; 6. 1817, 
d. 1903), painted by John S. Sargent, B.A. 

George Aitchison, R.A. (Pres. 1896-99), painted by Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. 

On the interleaves of the Album are given lists 
of the subjects’ principal works. 


Obituary. 

We regret to announce the decease of the fol- 
lowing members :— 

Richard Knill Freeman, of Manchester and 
Bolton, Fellow, elected 1882. Died 28rd June. 

Frank Manoah Kent, of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
Fellow, elected March 1904, Died 7th July, 

Arthur Green, Fellow, elected 1879. Died 
11th July. 

Perey William Barrett, of Gmbhamstown, Cape 
Colony, Associate, elected 1888, Died 3rd January. 

Ernest Simm, of Assiniboia, Canada, Associate, 
elected 1902, Died 2nd September 1908. 


The New Curator of the Soane Museum. 


Mr. Walter L. Spiers [4.] has been appointed to 
the Curatorship of the Soane Museum, vacant b 
the death of Mr. G. H. Birch. He had already 
some experience of the duties of the post, having 
assisted in the work during Mr. Birch's illness. 
Mr. Spiers, who was educated in the Engineering 
Department, King’s Coll received his archi- 
tectural training in the office of his brother, Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers [7], He joined the Architectural 
Association in 1866, and won the first prize in the 
Class of Design and Sir W. Tite's prize for a 
design for a town church. He the Institute 
Volan Architectural Examination in the Class 
of Profi y in 1870, ed a silver medal for 
measured drawings of tbury Manor House in 
1878, and became an Associate of the Institute in 
1874. In 1882 he passed the Examination for 
District Surveyors, and was subsequently appointed 


Es 
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Surveyor for the District of Charlton, Kidbrooke, 
and Lee. Mr. Spiers is giving up his professional 
work, and will devote himself entirely to his new 
duties, 


Exploration of the Roman Forum. 


The Rome correspondent of The Times, de- 
scribing the results of Commendatore Boni's most 
recent excavations at the Roman Forum, calls 
attention to the value of the bucchero ware dis- 
covered as an indication of date. 

A large quantity of bucchero ware is still forth- 
coming from the excavation of the § tum 
situated by the side of the Via Sacra, at the foot 
of the Temple of Faustina. But its presence in 
these tombs of a primitive people tends to 
confirm preconceived theories, and therefore causes 
no surprise. Signor Boni has published an in- 
teresting account of his discoveries on this spot 
in the Nuova Antologia of the 16th February of 
this year. Seventeen more tombs have been un- 
covered since that date, raising the total number 
to-day to forty-two, thongh no new characteristics 
have been revealed. 

Bucchero ware, however, has been found in 
another deposit of which the dste—and that a 
comparatively recent one—is by no means un- 
certain. The discovery last year by Signor Boni 
of the base of the equestrian statne of Domitian 
seems at last to have won general acceptance. 
Relying on a theory of his own, based upon the 
customary rites of ancient inauguration, and now 


proved to be well grounded, Signor Boni made 
an opening in the middle of the east side of the 
concrete in search of the foundation-stone. 


This stone, consisting of a cubic block of traver- 
tine containing a carefully cut square chamber, 
and covered by a large flat travertine slab, was 
found at once. On the removal of the travertine 
slab there were discovered in the chamber five 
vases, of which three were of the ordi bucchero 
type and the other two of red ware, but of the 
same antique form. Inside one of the vases were 
found traces of charcoal and a small it of 
gold ore, The interest of this discovery lies in 
the presence of buechero in 4 monument of 80 
late 4 period ; for nobody had over supposed that 
the use of pure bucchero, for ritual or other pur- 
poses, had continued so lute as the time of Domi- 
tian, and its presence had been hitherto generally 
considered a reason for assigning an almost pre- 
historic date to the tombe and other recoptactes in 
which it was found, 

The discovery of the base of the Domitian 
statue led Signor Boni to search for that of 
another equestrian monument—mentioned both by 
Pliny and Livy—the statue of Quintus Marcius 
Tremulus. His quest was rewarded with imme- 
diate success, and the remnants of 
the base of the statue are now uncovered just in 
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front of the Templesof Casarandof Castor. Pliny's 
description of this statue is but scanty, so that its 
actual form is unknown; nor is it easy to esti- 
mate its size from the fragments of the base which 
are now existing. 

A more interesting discovery is that of the 
remains of the monument that was supposed to 
mark the spot of the Laeus Curtius, These were 
unco to the west of the Domitian statue, and 
close to one of the fourth-century honorary 
columns. The area has not yet been fully ex- 
plored, but it seems to contain the remains of a 
circular altar of tufs, with small pits and a gutter 
for sacrifice. The orientation is that the 
earlier buildings of the Forum, and the sancti 
of the = is shown, as in the case of the tom 
of Romulus, by a very late kerbing on the super- 
imposed Imperial pavement. The remains which 
are now visible probably belong to an altar of a 
period not later than Julius Cwsar, 


MICHELANGELO AS ARCHITECT. 


Baron von GrywOtuen Hon. Corr. M] has pre- 
sented to the Library a copy of his mon h on 
Michelangelo—Michelagnolo als Architekt (la, fo. 
F. Bruckmann, Munich, 1904), Some account of 
the scope and sims of this ificent work is 
given in the following interesting letter which 
accompanied the gift ;— 
Baden Baden, 2nd July 1904. 
Deak Mn, Paustpent,—Will you kindly allow 


me to send you # copy of my new book on 
Michelangelo as Architect, with the request to offer 
it as 4 ho f sympathy and sincerest esteem 


6 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects ? 

It is a tirage & part of the monograph of 
Michelangelo in the Architektur der Renaissance 
in Toscana, published at Munich, which will be 
finished under my direction in about a year. Iam 

not to be able to make a present of the whole 
work, As the single copy, however, costs above 
£100, I am only in possession of the copy the 
publisher gives me for my nal use. 

This monograph was “born" under very un- 
favourable circumstances, The publisher had 
given up the idea of adding Michelangelo to this 

ablication, since his most celebrated works do not 
Lelong to Tuscany. I finally succeeded in changing 
this resolution. But only two plates for v- 
on copper were left, so 1 had to use photo- 

ii phy and phototypes for all the others. 

Nevertheless I venture to hope that this book 
will be of some interest. cep the illustrations 
concern only the monuments in Tuscany, yet I was 
able to devote a critical study to of the 
Roman works of Michelangelo. 

As the details are genorally given to the scale of 
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one-fifth, the character of his mouldings may be more 
distinctly visible than in previous publications. 


Pe have —e — many 7 
wings of Mic’ 0, or of ancient copies 
the Sangallos of lost originals, as I could find. 
think it may be the first time that the ori 
studies of Mich preserved in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, and a part of those 
at the Galleria Buonarroti at Florence, i 
these monuments, are published and grou 
together so as to give considerable new and 
authentic information. Thus it became possible 
to illustrate, in a clearer way than hitherto, his 
intentions, sketches, designs, and models for the 
never-executed facade of San Lorenzo at Florence. 

It became likewise possible to show the genesis 
of the Medicean Tombs at Florence, and of parts 
of the Libreria Laurenziana and its staircase. 

I believe I was also able to point out the error of 
two opinions, frequently met with amongst French 
architects since the time of Le Tarouilly and 
my distinguished confrére, M. Charles Garnier. 
They both belioved that the profiles and mouldings 
of Michelangelo's best Roman buildings were too 
good to be his own—that they must have drawn 
for execution by Vignola or Giacomo della Porta. 
Tt will suffice to look at the profiles of his Floren- 
tine buildings to see that they differ from all those 
of other architects there, and are the result of a 
personal will, taste, and determination to make 
exactly “what was made.’ And when one com- 
pares these with the profiles of his Roman monu- 
ments, the family ties between both show that 
they came out of the same mind, out of the mano 
che obbedisce all’ intelletto, as Mi said, 
as those of Florence. The second error of the 
—— architects ue I was able to pred 
0 y new proofs is the theory that the act 
—— (a: on Peter's —* is not * one 
ten ichelangelo, but a higher one 
Giacomo della Porta. ale 

One of the most curious peculiarities of Michel- 
angelo’s architecture I met with is the simultaneous 
use of three different “styles” in the same 
monument. In the now sacristy of San Lorenzo 
at Florence he adopts the Classical style for the 
organic members of the stone architecture, the 
Barocco style for the marble doors and niches, 
and an intermediate style for the architecture 
of the tombs. At St. Peter's at Rome his dome 
is of classical order and beauty; tho interiors 
— 8 show — ag —— —— 
— vulgarity,” applied somew y Fer- 
gusson to some work of Michelangelo, are not 
too strong. And, again, the exterior part of these 
apses shows forms of an intermediate character, 

I have endeavoured to find out who were the 
masters of Michelangelo in architecture, but with 
no clear result, However, I was led to the con- 
clusion that the architect who exercised the greatest 
influence on Michelangelo was precisely the ono 
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of whom this would have been least expected— 
Bramante—not only on account of the different 
ideals of the two masters, which seem to proceed from 
opposite poles, but because Bramante has always 
been represented as “ the enemy of Michelangelo.” 
From generation to generation pore repeat the 
harsh words of the latter for Bramante. They 
forget that for no other artist had he ever suc 
beautiful praise as when he called Bramante’s 
design for St. Peter's “ the truth.” 

studying his sonnets and letters, I have 
tried to penetrate the sourees whence proceed the 
aims of his art, so * in ——— 
carrying us up into regions superhuman 
grandeur, now full of incomprehensible deficiencies. 
The reasons for such manifestations are found 
in the contradictions of his natural disposition, 
and in the continual battle raging between these 
at the bottom of his own heart. Some lie in the 
double “mission” liar to Michelangelo, and 
in the difficulties of his being a “ pioneer ” search- 
ing for new paths for Art, and a “ Defender of the 
artist's li sy 

Some of his works proclaim that even with a 
Michelangelo “liberty,” without respect for 
“ eternal laws and divine reason,"’ becomes anarchy 
or ugliness in Art. 

I should feel happy if, in England—the home 
par excellence of Liver and order—some brother 
architect might feel inclined to control the results 
of my researches and “ this book." 

Precisely as I feel as if I was something like a 
“ posthumous disciple of Bramante,” I wanted to 
be particularly impartial and just to Michelangelo. 
But have I succeeded ? That is the question I so 
much want to hear from other, more independent, 
minds, Therefore I send those lines to England. 

I venture to hope, dear Mr, President, you may 
kindly excuse their length, and beg you to believe 
me to be—Yours very sincerely, 

The President, H. von Gryminner. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 


THE STATUES OF WELLS FRONT. 


THe interesting Paper on the Statues of Wells * 
evoked the remembrance of notes taken from time 
to time while studying drapery and costume in 
Greek sculpture, and again ornamental work of 
the Romanesque period. The tion of stone 
carving was not in mind, but incidentally came 
under observation, and seeing the remark made 


that, though was interesting, the great 
thing is how to profit by it tically, I venture 
to pive these notes for what they are worth. The 


end of the matter is, that material is at the basis 


* “The Statues of Wells, with Some Contemporary 
Foreign Examples.” By Edward S. Prior and Arthur 
Gardner. Jovnnar R1B.A., 23rd April 1904, 
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of very much of what we call “style,” and this is 
4 matter which interests craftsmen in every direo- 
tion. Further, that the basis thus given is then 
modified by the desire to imitate nature. 

The dominant art of the time prior to the twelfth 
century was that of the ——— He was a very 

ivileged person, equal in importance to the 
Knight. Abbot Suger of St. Denis was an acknow- 
ledged goldsmith, for instance, and this art con- 
tinued long after to be of great importance. Is it 
not —— that the failleur de pierre should have 
been deeply influenced by what was done in the 
costly shrines, where figures in gold repoussé 
occupied the place of honour, resplendent with 
flashing light and rich with jewels? These figures 
were in repoussé, and in lines beaten out by the 
blunt tool; or, if in cast work, would be chiselled 
with lines as in the brass knockers at Lausanne 
and Fribourg. 

This would explain why twelfth-century work is 
so linear and purely ornamental, while later on 
all this disappears and it becomes natural. But 
— — 

ures Wi sculptured ornamentalist 
if not by the architect reseae fhe en know how 
the early ornament is based on the technique of 
the Roman work or influenced by Oriental 
sconces so —* sage, Gothie work is —— 
presents foli &e., 5! out a 
mass, the earlier work is in — a mass into 
which dark lines and penetrations are cut. This 
would be ex by the fact that the artist was 
for years subject to daily inflaence from the fields 
and woods close at hand, and as his technique 
gathered strength he would also be influenced by 
the people and-costumes around. 

Ornamental work in Greek art was alao a cutting 
doicn into a surface. One can see it beautifully 
in the Erechtheion frieze in the British Museum. 
This cutting was done by drills—by a series of 

afterwards 


holes which were ted. The black 
lines 80 made left broad light between, 
which were afterwards And as the 
ornament so the dra can see the drill- 


the Parthenon frieze in 
the British Museum, while the lines are every- 
where. Even in the figures of the pediments 
— — races one can see these 
drill-hole although here the art is so con- 
summate one need never think of this being the 
case. 
This principle was first observed while 
the Greek costume in the Louvre, and then f 
to be very general. 
The practical conclusion suggested is this, that 
the charm of the early figure sculpture lies in the 
sincerity in which the suggestions of material are 
recognised, and its harmony with the ornament of 
which it forms - Later on it becomes more 
natural, but for is still ornamental at basis. 
But modern sculpture seems to start from 


holes clearly in parts 
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another point—that of imitation of the living 
figure ; and this is made to blend, as well as it can 
be made to, with the ornament around, and how- 
ever meritorious it may be per se, it strikes an 
impartial observer as being another art to that of 
the old work. 


Neuchatel. Cuement Heaton. 


ST. ANDREA, GENOA. 


Tue monastery and church of St. Andrea at 
Genoa is about to be pulled down to make way for 
a new —— The monastery, which belonged 
to the ictine Order, is believed to have been 
one of the first, if not the oldest, founded in 
Genoa, dating from about 970. By a deeree of 
February 1294, the dormitory and refectory having 
—— ruinous, were ord to be — These 

ildings are no longer in existence, present 
buildings only dating from the sixteenth century. 
The monastery underwent considerable alterations 
and additions from time to time, in consequence of 
the establishment there of other religious orders, 
notably of that of San Defendente. 

In 1799 the monastery was conveyed to a reli- 
gious order called the Scolopi Fathers, who opened 
a school; but this school did not last long. The 
French — to — Ttaly was at that 
time subject, requiring s military prison, requisi- 
tioned it for that porpore by a decree dated 
Bist November 1810. The necessary alterations 
to the monastery were carried ont by the architect 
Giovanni Bel were not completed at 
the time of the fall of Napoleon. In consequence 
of this event, and the deliberations of the Congress 
of Vienna, the works wore for a time suspended, 
but were finally completed, in the form approved, 
under the French Empire. 

The church has a nave and two aisles with 
apses at the eastern end, the form of the latter not 
being known, the existing buildings having been 
erected since 1500, The only imval remains 
are the lateral arches of the nave near the apse, 
which are semicircular, with concentric counter- 
arches, Externally there are some decorative 
arcadings, also semicircular, with slight projection, 
which are y concealed by more recent work, 

The church was divided horizontally into two 
—— about the year 1400, according to Professor 

ampora, in order to construct 4 nuns’ choir, It 
is not quite certain whethor the lower columns of 
the choir are ancient or not; the columns sup- 
porting the roof are Renaissance in character, The 
church contains a fresco by Domenico Piela, which 


— being removed, and will be pre- 
in some suitable position. 
cloisters are, however, by far the most inter- 


: they cover an area of 


The 
i of the building 
about 60 fect by 52 feet, and have coupled columns 
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with pointed arches. The arcade and the attic are 
of native stone, the columns and espitals are of 
white marble. Some of the capi are rudely 
carved with figures of men and bs gro uely 
rat agra Paranal saprheaicig lage in the 
po bate Orth nti Regd cloister, being 
so taken 


— ——— 
pora, proposes ianco. Man: Ds 
in this country would prefer that it should be 
retained in its present position, as its interest as 
an historical building would be almost wholly 
destroyed by its removal. 


Jonx Huuu. 


PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 


Mr. Geoxrce H. Brssy sends the following 
communication, dated 14th July :— 

In the Jovrgnan of the R.L.B.A. for 26th June 
last the architects and engineers of the above 
hospital dispute the accuracy of certain figures 
given by me respecting the enormous amount 
of coal — in this hospital, and otherwise 
iscredit my statements. 

Che present number of available beds for 
patients in the new hospital is only 190, the 
remainder being closed owing to the financial con- 
dition of the institution. There were, in the old 
hospital, 196 beds for patients, as may be seen 
from the published report of the hospital dated 
Bist December 1902. 

The architects and engineers of this new hospital 
have admitted that about 1,800 tons of coal will 
— be required for one "s consumption 
or the tof the 190 patients for whom beds 
wre at present available. But they have also ad- 
mitted that only 516 tons of coal were required 
for the old hospital, which contained 196 available 
beds for patients, exclusive entirely of those for 
other residents, 

Thus 1,800 additional tons of coal will have to 
be for by the subscribers and benefactors 
of this institution, and the value of the coal, at 
Belfast prices, would be enongh to provide for 
opening twenty of the beds at ——— closed by 
£AT * “bd oe bed, i the Md — * 

. 17s. Bd, per as in the o 

Therefore, while 2 


the cost would not be less than at the rate of 
6 tons per patient per annum. 
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In giving these figures I have assumed that the 
estimates of the architects and engineers, at 1,800 
tons per annum, may be found correct ; but there 
is nothing before me to show that these figures 
will be anything like sufficient, or that they sre or 
will be justified by the work done, or to be accom- 
plished, if the hospital should become fall of 


patients. 

Tt has not been shown that the enormous increase 
in the consumption of coal from 2) tons to over 
9 tons per patient per annum can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by an increased hot-water supply, or 
other benefits to the institution. In or Drage the 
* cost of Plenum ventilation altoge unfits 
t for use in a hospital so poverty-stricken as to be 
obliged to close one-third of its beds to patients, 
and it appears highly improbable that it will ever 
———— the more reliable and less costly methods 
of natural ventilation so successfully adopted in 
— pecting the general health 

no remarks res gene 
of the hospital staff, and was aware that 
the officials reside in a ents ventilated b 
other than Plenum — unl am not ised, 
therefore, to learn that they are in excellent th. 
I merely stated that a medical official sttendi 
the hospital had complained that he always s 
from headache as a result of entering the Plenum- 
ventilated wards for the patients; a letter lies 
before me in support of this statement. 

I ascertained, beyond all possible doubt, that 
certain portions of this hospital were very badly 
ventilated, the odours of anwsthetics, Xc., passing 
from one ward to another by way of the corridors. 
This can be confirmed by the official who conducted 
me through the wards. 

My remarks published in the Jovrnan of the 
R.LB.A. on this most serious matter remain uon- 

and unanswerable; at all events, Messrs. 
Henman and Cooper, and Lea and Son, have not, 
80 far, attempted any excuse or explanation re this 
manifest fnilure of Plenum ventilation. 

In December last Mr. Henman pointed out to 
a meeting of the R.ILB.A. that “the hospital 
stands comparatively high, has « pleasant outlook 
in every direction”; but these advantages are 
entirely lost to those patients who might appreciate 
them, as there are no windows in the wards for 
outlooks of any kind, 83* or otherwise ! 
(except in the end wards, kc.) 

This defect is more observable in the small two- 
bedded wards, Few people in good health would 
care to sleep in bedrooms with only top lights; but 
it would be far worse and more depressing to occup 
such rooms both by aay and night, with b 
walls on all sides, and with the knowledge that a 
very small breakdown of the machinery, or casual 
inattention of the officials, might mean partial 
suffocation by reason of the stoppage of the arti- 
ficial air supplies. , 

Should any doubt remain as to the accuracy of 
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the statements I have made concerning this hos- 
pital, they may be verified by reference to the 
annual report for the hospital for the year ending 
$1st December 1902 ; but for my information as 
to the numbers at present accommodated, I am 
indebted to the Superintendent of the hospital, 
as also for the courtesy extended to me in my 
inspection of the institution, and subsequent in- 
vestigations, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The late Robert Johnson Goodacre, J.P. 


Mr. R. J. Goodacre, who died 4th May last at 
the age of seventy-eight, was articled to Mr. 
Stephen Fry, an architect tising in New 
Street, Leicester; and on Mr. Fry’s death he was 
for time in the office of Messrs. Parsons & 
Dain, in St. Martin's. He commenced business by 
joining in ership with a Mr. Walker, and the 
firm was known as Walker & Goodacre. Sub- 
sequently (about the year 1858) he set up in 

tice for himself at 5 Friar Lane. He was 

ye upon work for the late Mr. 
Thomas land agent, and for the late Mr. 
N. C. Stone, land agent. Valuation both for 
public and private p occupied much of his 
time, and be a in most of the public arbi- 
tration cases connected with the town. His prin- 
—* architectural works were Caldecote Hiall, 
Warwickshire ; stables, — lodges, rectory, 
&e., at a cost of about ,000, including several 
farmsteads on tho estate, and the restoration of the 
church; Whatton Hall, Leicestershire, for Lord 
Crawshaw ; Pickhill Hall and stables, Den 
shire; Kepwick Hall and stables, Yorkshire ; 
Sketchle and Nanpantan Hall, Lei 
shire; Higham Grange and stables, for the Hon. 
E, H. rag oa Brooksby Hall, Launde Abbey ; 
Skeffington all, Leicestershire; and many houses 
in Leicester and the neighbourhood. School work 
pe ai much of his attention, and he built and 
e upwards of thirty schools in this and 
— counties, including large 


adjo ties, 
— 
Mr. Goodacre was a Justice of 
the Peace for the Borough of Leicester, and was « 
member of the old School Board for many years, 
being for a time Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee. He was also one of the Governors of 
Alderman Newton's School and a trustee of the 
charity, a member of the Church Extension Board 
and Chairman of the Building Committee, 
Leicester. Wauiex K. Buororrenp. 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. H. Woop (Neweastle-on-Tyne), 


Read before the Northern Architectural Association, roth February 1904. 


HE phase of Gothic architecture which had its beginning in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, reaching its full development in the fifteenth, continuing into the 
sixteenth, and in some places into the seventeenth century, is the culmination 

of the style which had been gradually evolved out of the Romanesque during the three 
preceding centuries. 

Perpendicular work is worthy of special study for several reasons. First, there is its 
exclusively national character, which distinguishes it from its forerunners. Norman, Transi- 
tional, Early Gothic, and Decorated are found on the Continent, 
and it was not till the latter part of the fourteenth century that 
the development took place which gave us a style entirely our 
own. Although it has certain features in common with the Flam- 
boyant of the Continent, the general effect of the two styles is 
very different, the English work being much more reserved. 

It is very interesting to trace the first beginnings of the 
style. These, indeed, in some cases are very far back; as, for 
instance, in the east window of Evington Church, Leicester, circa 
Edward L., the characteristics of Perpendicular are shown. In 
the east window of Eggleston Abbey [fig. 1], dating about 1220, 
the mullions are carried straight up to the arch. These, however, 
are more what might be called anticipations; the real develop- 
ment is seen in the later examples of Flowing Decorated tracery. 
At Durham Cathedral the large window of the north transept 
[fig. 2] and the west window illustrate the gradual introduction of the vertical bar which later 
became the distinguishing mark of the style. 
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The Transition style between the Decorated and Perpendicular 
is a well-marked one, possessing certain features common to both, as 
the segmental arch and acute gablet of the Decorated, with the vertical 
tracery bar and low-pitched gable of the Perpendicular. The small 
chapel in the centre arch of the west front of Peterborough Cathedral 
and Merton College Chapel, Oxford, are examples ; the Bishop's throne 
at Durham is another. 

MOULDINGS. 

The fully developed Perpendicular is distinguished by several 
characteristics peculiar to itself, First, the mouldings are no longer 
worked on receding orders and stopped on caps at the springing of 
arches, but are now worked on the chamfer plane, and in most cases 
only certain members rest on caps, and the others continue down the 
piers or jambs. 

These mouldings are often of great yigour and beauty. They 
consist of combinations of the following members :—(1) the hollow ; 
(2) the boutell; (3) the ogee; (4) the double ressaut or double ogee ; 
moa" ~—(5) the wave; (6) the casement or wide hollow. 





CAPITALS, 


The upper portion of the capitals and the lower parts of the bases are always octagonal. 
There is great elegance about both these features; the capitals are frequently enriched with 
either battlements or cresting on the abacus ; the bell may be either plain or foliated. 

In Somerset the capital of « clustered shaft is often treated as one, a wreath of foliage 
running right round ; but the general practice was to use capitals sparingly on shafts sepa- 
rated by hollows or groups of mouldings. In some cases the capitals are very small, as in 
the cloisters at Worcester and the chancel arcade of St. Mary's, Lowgate, Hull. In other 
instances they are very tall, as on the chantry of Prince Arthur in Worcester Castle and the 
porch of Lavenham Church, 

BASES, 

The bases are much higher than in the preceding style; in piers this was done to raise 
them above the level of the fixed seats with which churches were being furnished at this 
time. They usually commence with an astragal and bell, with or without other members 
below; and this part is generally cireular, resting on an octagonal plinth, often of several 
stages. In piers with shafts the bases of the shafts are frequently at a different level from that 
of the main pier. External bases to buildings are of the same profile, but often have bands 
of quatrefoils or other ornament, producing a very rich effect. Sometimes the base is stepped 
up and carried round a door like a label. 

PIERS. 


Piers are often either formed of four shafts separated by four large hollows, or are 
octagonal ; in the latter case the caps are sometimes omitted, and the arch-moulds die into 
the shaft, as in the cathedral ; an arrangement which Professor Willis rather unhappily terms 
the “discontinuous impost.” Piers are often mullion-shaped, the long axis being north and 
south, and consist of shafts and groups of mouldings. They are sometimes arranged with 
the minor axis not in the centre of the major axis. Piers are sometimes panelled, the panels 
generally being continued into the arch without a cap. This, on a large scale, produces a 
remarkably fine effect, as at Sherborne Minster. 





One of the most marked changes was in the introduction of the four-centred arch: 
an immense improvement upon the segmental round or segmental pointed. They are gene- 
rally used first in doors and windows, and only late in the style for pier arches. Four-centred 
arches vary a good deal in shape, depending upon the relative position of the centres for the 
large and small curves. The pier arches at Winchester are only apparently four-centred, 
being really three-centred, the lower curves being struck from one centre: a form suggested 
by the arches of the Norman building, which was being then transformed into a Perpendicular 
one. The general rule for four-centred arches is to divide the space into four equal parts, 
striking the small curves with one part as radius, though these centres produce lines down 
below the springing to a distance equal to the space, and from these points strike the large 
curves. 


DOORWAYS. 


Doorways have commonly four-centred arches with a square label over them, instead of 
& hood-mould, the spandrils being filled in with tracery or carving, coats-of-arms being often 
introduced. Some examples are of great beauty and richness. Where a hood-mould is used, 





* 
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following the line of the arch, it is sometimes carried up in an ogee outline and terminated 
in a finial or niche; or it may be carried up as o straight-sided gable, as in the magnificent 
north porch of Beverley Minster. Doorways in this style are sometimes wonderfully rich with 
carving and niches, now, alas! generally empty. The west doorway of Bridlington is a fine 
example. The doors themselves are often covered with the most elaborate tracery, as at 
Thirsk, St. Albans Abbey, &e. 


WINDOWS, 
But it is in the windows that the leading characteristic of verticality is most manifest. 
The mallions no longer stop at the springing of the arch, but run on until stopped by the arch 
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itself. The variations of Perpendicular tracery are innumerable, and the possible combina- 
tions endless. A few of the principal types may be described. There is, first, the simple, 
where the mullions run : 
straight up and the headis = 
subdivided into “ batement ‘ 
lights by other vertical bars. 
Secondly, the compound, 
where the window is divided 
by arched bars into smaller 
windows. Some compound 
windows are of enormous 
size, as the east window of | 
York and the east window of 
Gloucester. Thirdly, the 
transomed, where the lights 
are crossed by transoms, 
either plain, embattled, or 
with cresting, with or with- 
out tracery below, and crossing either in a straight line or at different levels. They are 
frequently introduced in the tracery itself. The most beautiful form is the traceried transom, 
often with inverted cusped arches. 

Transoms give great strength to the mullions, and in very large windows are a necessity 
unless buttressed mullions are used or double tracery; even in this case they often occur, 
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being then richly vaulted underneath, as in the east transepts of York, and forming a pathway 
connecting the triforia, as in the north transept window at Durham. In many cases, 
especially where four-centred arches are used, the tracery commences below the springing line 
with the most happy effect. Often the traceries of the different lights begin at varying levels, 
the centre light being kept high to give more room for the principal subject in the painted 
glass. 
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I have referred to buttressed mullions: these are used ovcasionally in very large windows 
to strengthen the principal mullions, as in the west window of Gloucester. Sometimes statues 
in canopied mitres occur on the mullions, as in the west windows of the aisles of Bath Abbey. 

The square-headed window was a great favourite both in ecclesiastical and domestic work, 
and is capable of great variety of treatment. 

The wide-mullioned windows of houses and other buildings of this period are often of 
great size. Another feature of special beauty is the oriel and bay window. These are often 
most elaborately panelled, with enriched cornices and panelled or pierced parapets. There is 
no doubt that the square-headed mullioned window is a most satisfactory feature both from a 
practical and from an wsthetic point of view; this is shown by the persistency with which 
it has continued in use up to the present time. 

One peculiarity of Perpendicular windows worth mention is that in many cases the glass 
plane is in the centre of the wall, and the section of the jamb and arch is the same inside and 
out, as at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


PANELLING. 


With regard to the enrichment of buildings of this period we find that wall areading and 
diapering have been superseded by panelling: a system of decoration which we find carried 
out in the most complete manner in Henry VII.'s Chapel at Westminster. Panelling is often 
of the most surprising delicacy and richness, at other times displaying strength and vigour. 
There is nothing that gives such an effect of loftiness as these strong vertical lines of wall 
panelling, as we find it used in the most elaborate buildings, giving an effect of dignity and 
richness not to be obtained by any other method. Sir Charles Barry was well aware of this 
fact when he designed his great masterpiece, the Houses of Parliament, 

In some buildings the windows are merely formed by piercing portions of the panelling 
which covers the wall. In the flint districts the panelling is formed of freestone mullions and 
tracery, not moulded, and filled in flush with dressed flints, as at Southwold. 


VAULTING. 


It is in the vaulting that we find the crowning glory of the style. With the beginning 
of the new style there appears the fan vault, a system entirely different constructionally from 
the vaulting previously in use. Hitherto, after the Norman period, vaulting had been formed 
by arches dividing the space to be covered into compartments and supporting a thin shell of 
stone; but in fan vaulting, in its simple form, constructional arches are dispensed with ; a 
conoid of stone of uniform thickness springs from the vaulting shaft, and the surface of the 
conoid is decorated by radiating tracery ribs intersected by horizontal bands of tracery—a 
form of decoration at once the most beautiful and logical, « vaulting shaft, with its spreading 
ribs rising from it, rivalling the grace of the palm tree with its spreading fronds. ‘The spaces 
between the conoids, or, more correctly, between the uppermost horizontal bands, are either 
decorated with tracery or pendants, which latter give the most surprising grace to the vault. 
These merely ornamental pendants are not to be confused with the constructional pendants 
which really carry a portion of the vaulting, as in the roof of the Old Divinity Schools at 
Oxford and that of Henry VIL.'s Chapel. This latter is perhaps the most beautiful roof which 
the genius and skill of man has ever erected—indeed, the chapel as a whole is one of the most 
beautiful edifices in the world. In this roof, the construction of which I show [fig. 7], there 
are strong arches dividing the vaulting into oblong bays : one voussvir on each gide is pro- 
longed, ending in a pendant from which a conoid springs and meets the conoid springing from 
the wall, thus avoiding the awkwardness which otherwise oceurs in an oblong bay by the 
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conoids meeting so much sooner in one direction than in the other, as at King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge [fig. 7) 
The earliest example of fan 
vaulting is in the splendid 
cloisters at Gloucester. 
Fan vaulting is an ex- 
clusively English inven⸗ 
tion, there being no ex- 
amples outside this king- 
dom, and is one of which 
we may justly be proud. 
In it we have the perfection 
of the stone roof, which 
had all through the Middle 
Ages been regarded as the 
most dignified way of cover- 
ing a building. The stone 
roof gave a unity and com- 
pleteness not obtainable by 
a wooden roof, and in later —— — = 
Biciite “bafldings, thin ar Ne ntaaatasc 
rangement of the vault 
gave the key to the plan, the points of support and resistance all being arranged to suit it. 





WOOD ROOFS. 


Wooden roofs were used for the great majority of buildings, and are of several types: 

(1) The hammer-beam; a form capable of the most elaborate treatment. In this system 
the tie-beam is cut away, a collar holding the principals together at the top, and these being 
prevented from spreading by bending by the increased depth given by the braces below. 
These roofs depend to a great extent for their stability on the oak pins, and in many cases 
where these have given way the roof has spread and pushed the walls out of plumb, The 
ends of the hammer-beams are frequently decorated with angels with outspread wings, as in 
some of the grand Norfolk churches. 

(2) The arched principal roof, the Westminster Hall example being the most elaborate. 
In principle this is similar to No. 1. 

(8) The wagon roof, in which the construction of framed rafters is concealed by a wood 
or plaster ceiling in either arched or canted form and decorated by moulded ribs often with 
carved bosses at the intersections. 

(4) The tie-beam roof, usually of low pitch and with considerable camber given to the 
sturdy tie-beam, which is assisted by curved wall struts. The tie-beam carries vertical struts 
which support the principals, the spaces between the strats being often enriched by tracery. 
The details of this kind of roof are often very beautiful, and they are very sound construc- 
tionally, exerting no thrust and forming a very effective tie across the building. 


ROOF PITCH, 


The pitch of the roof was lower than was generally the case in earlier work, and was 
usually concealed by a parapet often richly ornamented. In the battlements it is usual for the 
coping to mitre round the merlons, instead of being cut off square; this has 4 much better 
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effect. There is a sturdiness and gravity about the low-pitched gable which has a charm of 
its own, and harmonises with the four-centred window so often accompanying it ; while the 
studied outlines of the buttresses, with their offsets arranged to give a somewhat parabolic 
outline, complete the effect of stability. 

BUTTRESSES, 


Buttresses may stop below the parapet, or have pinnacles standing above, or end with 
fiat-topped caps to receive figures, as at the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick; St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor ; and the Lady Chapel at Peterborough, where the statues still remain. The 
slopes are frequently curved and the general outline curved, as in the magnificent buttresses 
added to support the Galilee Chapel at Durham. Buttresses, like other features, are often 
panelled, as at Lavenham, and frequently have niches for statues. Sometimes octagonal 
turrets are used in lien of buttresses, as in the tower of St. John's, at Newcastle, and the 
cathedral, and at Henry VII.’s Chapel, where they terminate in cupolas. As the style advances 
these eupolas become more frequent and of larger size, and we must not overlook the fact that 
these, though only used as the terminations of turrets, are really domes invented quite inde- 
pendently of Classic tradition or Renaissance influence, 


CHURCH PLANNING, 


In the churches of the fifteenth century there is a distinctly different effect from those of 
earlier periods. The cruciform plan is now abandoned in favour of the parallelogram, and the 
structural division between nave and chancel is often omitted, the arcade and clerestory being 
continuous, and the ritual separation of the chancel being obtained by a screen and the 
frequently increased richness of the roof of the sanctuary. 
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CLERESTORIES, 


These continuous clerestories, of which there are such noble examples in the churches of 
Norfolk, give a lightness in complete contrast to the comparative darkness of the upper part 
of early churches only lighted by small and unim- 
portant windows, as at Warmington. So beautiful 
were they felt to be that the majority of early 3* 
churches had clerestories added in the fifteenth 
century. The aisle windows are now of greatly 
increased size, and occupy in many cases the entire 
space between the buttresses, which have to be 
increased in projection to give compensating 
strength. The buildings were now constructed on 
more scientific principles, and the arrangement of 
supports and the equilibrium of the.structure more 
carefully considered, the necessary counterpoise to 
the thrust of the vault or roof being given in the 
most economical way without the use of vast 
masses of solid wall. In fact, the wall has become 
merely a filling, the piers, arches, and buttresses 
forming the skeleton of the structure. 






TOWERS. 


The towers of this century are without doubt 
the most beautiful of any period, those of Somerset · 
being generally admitted to be the finest, the most 
admirable proportion and carefully studied outline 
being combined with exquisite detail. Among the 
finest is Taunton. 

The great charm of these towers is in the — 
arrangement of the buttress offsets so as to give — 
an effect of entasis as well as of diminution, and this outline is obtained from every point 
of view. There is no doubt that these towers were drawn on the diagonal as well as front 
elevations, and not merely the latter, as is the practice of the modern architect, and so often 
with such very unhappy results. Fifteenth-century towers rarely have a vertical outline 
unless they have polygonal angle turrets, as at Sedgefield ; the Magdalen tower, Oxford ; and 
St. John’s, Newcastle. 

In cases where for economical reasons buttresses were dispensed with the towers diminish 
by offsets at the successive stories in a way at once simple and effective, as at St. Margaret's, 
Durham. The difference of effect produced by this curved tapering and the vertical outline 
of the earlier towers is well seen at Durham by comparing the outline of the fifteenth-century 
central tower with the Norman transitional western ones. These latter towers, by the way, 
owe a good deal of their effect to the imitation Perpendicular parapet and pinnacles with which 
they are now finished. ’ 

The octagonal lantern was an early feature that survived, and was treated with great 
Success, as at Boston, All Saints Pavement, York ; and Coventry. 

The great majority of towers of this date are flat-topped and terminated by a parapet 
Which in plain examples is finished with a simple battlement. In more ornate work this 

3* 
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parapet is ornamented with surface panelling, or it may be pierced, and usually has pinnacles 
at the angles. In many cases there are one or more intermediate pinnacles on the faces of 
the tower, and in elaborate specimens, as Taunton, the whole arrangement of parapet and 
pinnacles forms a glorious crown to the edifice. This example has hanging flying buttresses 
springing from gargoyles on the main cornice and supporting the great angle pinnacles. The 
angle pinnacles are generally admirably proportioned with regard to the tower, and, as at 
Gloucester and Canterbury, are of most elegant outline. They may be placed either as the 
upward continuation of the angle buttresses, or may stand on the cornice without any con- 
nection with the buttresses below, as at York. 

The general effect of these towers is most satisfying, and, however beautiful the spire of 
the early ones may be, there is a stately dignity about the square tower, with its coronet of 
parapet and pinnacles, which more than compensates for the loss of height. 


SPIRES, 


When spires are used they are well proportioned, the broach of earlier days being 
discarded, and the spire now rising from behind a parapet. The entasis formerly used is 
omitted, the spire lights either omitted or much reduced in size, and the relative height of the 
spire to the tower increased, At Hemingbrough, in Yorkshire, the spire is twice the height 
of the tower, the latter being 60 feet, and the total height of tower and spire 180 feet. This 
is a charming example. 

Polygonal towers are sometimes used. There is an hexagonal one at Cotswold, in 
Yorkshire. 

WOODWORK. 


The woodwork of this style is not the least of its beauties, We have comparatively little 
woodwork earlier than the end of the fourteenth century, but after that time we find 
innumerable examples of beautiful work in screens, pulpits, lecterns, font-covers, stalls, bench- 
ends, doors, &e. Many of the screens are of great magnificence, and in spite of the unfortunate 
destruction of many there are still a great number left. “Oak was the material used, and it 
was nearly always decorated with colour and gilding. In many cases this is still remarkably 
fresh, and in most examples traces of it can be detected. 

The principal feature in the interior of a church at this date was the rood screen 
stretching across the entrance to the chancel, and often continued across the side aisles. The 
lower part is solid to about 3 feet high, with panels often with paintings of saints or the nine 
choirs of angels. Above this are mullions with tracery, and a bold cornice usually carried 
on fan or other yaulting, and consisting of one or more bands of carving surmounted by a 
cresting. There is a splendid example in Aysgurth Church, in Wensleydale, brought from 
Jervaulx Abbey. Upon the screen stood the rood, a crucifix, with attendant figures of St. Mary 
and St. John. It is improper to use these figures when there is none on the cross, as in our 
cathedral, as St. Mary and St. John left before the body was taken down, and did not stand 
gazing at the empty cross, Often there was a panelled parapet on the boldly canopied top of 
the sereen, forming the rood loft in which a concealed choir or a small organ was sometimes 
placed. The expression a “ pair" of organs used by old writers does not mean two instruments, 
but is used as some people use the term when they speak of a step-ladder as a pair of steps. 
The soreen at Hexham Abbey is a fine example of one with loft. The access to the lofts was 
by winding stairs in one or both piers of the chancel arch, or in turrets built specially for the 
purpose. The traces of these stairs and doors can often be seen, as at the cathedral of 
St. Andrews, In addition to the rood screen there were others at the side of the chance] 
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separating it from the aisles, besides screens forming enclosures to altars in other parts of the 
church. 

In cathedrals there were numerous altars with their enclosing screens. Screens were 
also used to enclose chantry chapels. There is a good example at Hexham in the screen to 
the Ogle shrine. There are traces in all old churches showing where the head beams of the 





Fito. 10, 


sereens were let into walls and pillars. This is very noticeable at Durham in the chapels of 
the transepts. 

One of the great mistakes made by our early restorers was the removal of screens in order 
to obtain a vista. A vista is still looked upon by many people as the great thing to strive 
after. They fail to appreciate the element of mystery which accompanies partial concealment 
and the pleasure of discovering new beauties and objects of interest by degrees, instead of 
having everything staringly visible. Can anything be more charming than the eastern 
portion of Westminster Abbey, with the chapels screened off from the aisle, and the way new 
beauties unfold themselves as one walks round towards the entrance to Henry VII.'s Chapel ? 
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There is perhaps no place which possesses the charm of mystery in such degree, or gives one 
a better idea of what a great church of the Middle Ages was like, 

One peculiarity of Perpendicular woodwork should be pointed ont —viz. that as the style 
matured the tracery became more flowing and more varied. In much of it there is not a 
rectangular feature. 

There is a very beautiful piece of work in Brancepeth Church, near Durham, fixed above 
the chancel arch, and supposed to have come from Durham Cathedral. It is & coved canopy 
divided into thirty-nine panels by moulded ribs with carved bosses at the intersections and 
each panel filled in with tracery of a different design. This work is oak and not ivory, as 
often asserted. There is some beautiful panelling round the hall of the Deanery at Durham 
with varied tracery of more or less flowing type. Tracery formed solely by intersecting arches 
is not uncommon. 

Beautiful work is found in bench-ends and stalls, of which magnificent examples exist at 
Ripon, Chester, &c. Those in Henry VII.’s Chapel are particularly fine. The eanopies which 
surmount the stalls are all on much the same general plan, consisting of diminishing poly- 
gonal stages finishing with a crocketed spire. Those at Durham, though of Renaissance work, 
are an imitation of the earlier ones, and are of very good outline, but the detail is poor. 
There are some very fine carved bench-ends in the chapel of the Castle at Durham, and two, 
evidently by the same hand, at Wensley Church. Bench-ends are in old work nearly always 
got out of thick stuff, so as to get plenty of depth for the tracery and carving, and to this 
they owe a great deal of their success. 


IMITATIONS. 


The architects of the fifteenth century appear to have had great respect for the work of 
their predecessors, and often adapted their work to it. The nave of Westminster Abbey is a 
well-known example where the design and proportions of the Early English choir are faithfully 
kept, and the difference of date can only be detected by the mouldings, showing that they 
considered their own sections superior—an opinion I think many will share. In this 
example the Early English wall arcade is faithfully copied, although this form of decoration 
had been superseded by panelling. At Hemingbrough the arcade on the south side of the 
chancel is an imitation of Early English, even to the characteristic three-lobed leaves in the 
caps : this is early-sixteenth-century work. — 

At Durham, in the Galilee Chapel, the coupled marble columns of the transitional Norman 
period have been carefully copied in freestone by the fifteenth-century architect; while at 
Pickering, in Yorkshire, is an example of fifteenth-century Norman. Thus we see that the 
imitation of eurlier styles did not originate with the architects of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as is generally supposed, and for which practice they are so often condemned ; 
indeed, in slavishly copying old work and misapplying it to totally different purposes from those 
for which it was originally used they certainly lay themselves open to condemnation. This has 
been done by both schools, though the classicist of the eighteenth century who tried to force 
the architecture of Greece into uses for which it was not adapted was more in error than his 
nineteenth-century successor who tried to build Early Gothic mansions, There is, however, 
no more reason why we should not take the fully developed Gothic of the fifteenth century, 
and, carrying it on a stage further, adapt it to modern requirements, than that the archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance should not be used for present-day purposes. We have justification 
for it in its exclusively national character, while its greater lightness of design, the possibility 
of obtaining any area of window surface desired without losing seale, the absence of the large 
entablature which is so apt to lead one into bad ‘rrangements of windows above and below, 
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and the great elasticity of the style, render it peculiarly suitable for modern business require- 
ments. 

Among the most beautiful works of this style are the chantry chapels and tombs, which 
are full of the most varied and beautiful details. The measuring up and drawing out of these 
is quite an education in Perpendicular, as they are in most cases the work of experts in their 
profession, and constitute perfect miracles of art. 1 hope that young students who have heard 
me will be induced to study Perpendicular work perhaps more than they have done, and make 
measured drawings of such examples as they may come across, I would particularly impress 
upon them the advisability of getting mouldings and details, full size, on the spot. In wood 
tracery work the nosing can often be impressed on the paper with the finger, and the cusping 
and details filled in by hand. It is always advisable to measure with a view to making a 
finished drawing afterwards ; but where there is no time for this, at least one or two leading 
dimensions should be taken, as with a good sketch these prove very helpful ; for example, in a 
sketch of a window carefully made and in proportion, if one is only able to get the width of a 
light and the breadth of a mullion, it is much more useful for reference, 








NOTE SUR DEUX EPURES EGYPTIENNES CONSERVEES A EDFOU. 
By Aveuste Caotsy [ Hon.Corr.M.), 


HOYAL GOLD MEDALLINT 1004, 


UR la terrasse du portique de la cour du temple d’Edfou (coté Est), on distingue deux 
S épures que nous reproduisons [figs. 1 et 2}. Ces épures—a grandeur d’exécution—sont 
tracées sur des dalles de grés assez rugueuses, et devaient sans nul doute disparaitre 
sous un enduit. Gravées avant l’application de l’enduit, elles sont A peu prés contemporaines 
du gros cuvre, ce qui autorise à les dater de l'’époque ptolémaique. L’une d’elles [fig. 1] a 
été publiée en 1896 dans |’ “ Intermédiaire des Mathématiciens,” par M. Bouriant. L’autre 
{fig. 2] est, croyons-nous, inédite et semble une variante de la premiére. On y apercoit, aux 
points marqués par la lettre 2, des signes distinctifs bizarres: sur l'une, un pied humain; sur 
autre, deux. 

Si l’on admet que les recoupements de lignes & et x’ sont des repires indiquant la posi- 
tion de l'axe, I'épure 1 donne une corolle a tige gréle ; l'autre, une corolle a tige épaisse. Et 
si l'on attribue aux deux variantes la méme hauteur totale, soit 1™ 80, on obtient pour l'une 
la silhouette fig. 3, pour l'autre le contour fig. 4. 

Que représentent ces deux tracés? Géméralement on les considére comme des études 
pour un profil de corniche en forme de gorge. Nous voyons a cette explication plus d'une 
difficulté: 1° L’indication trés nette d’un socle massif, peu compatible avec l'idée d'une 
corniche. 2° La répétition [fig. 1] du profil en contre-partie & droite et 4 gauche d'un axe de 
symétrie. Que l'architecte ait dispose, a droite et a gauche de cet axe, deux tracés plus ou 
moins différents, cela peut a la rigueur se concevoir ; mais reproduire identiquement le méme 
profil eit été un travail en pure perte. Sans nul doute lépurs 1 est celle d'une figure de 
révolution: nous sommes en présence d'un objet en forme de corolle, s'épanouissant au sommet 
d'une tige trone-conique, et reposant sur un socle. 

Le fat gréle est presque nécessairement métallique ; l'autre peut étre de pierre. Quant 
4 la matiére de la corolle, l'absence de toute indication d’épaisseur donne & penser quelle était 
de métal. Le profil a de frappantes analogies avec celui d'une cuve découverte a Suse par 
M. de Morgan ; or la cuve susienne est faite de trois feuilles de métal appliquées l'une sur 
autre. Le détail de cette curieuse fabrication n’a pas, que nous sachions, encore été analysé 
de prés: mais, A coup sir, la technique susienne s’adapterait 4 la corolle d’Edfou. Ainsi il 
parait fort admissible: 1° que la tige et la corolle étaient circulaires ; 2° que la corolle était de 
métal battu. 

Quelle était la destination de cet éléegant objet? Par son aspect général il se rapproche 
beaucoup d'une table, d'un autel d'offrandes figuré dans la Description de l' Egypte (tom. ii. 
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pl. 90) ; c'est cette attribution qu'adopte M. Bonriant. Les objections qu'elle soulive sont la 
hauteur de 1" 80, qui rendrait pénible le placement des offrandes, et le rebord en pente sur 
lequel ces offrandes risqueraient de glisser. Qu’il nous soit permis de risquer une autre con- 
jecture: Le profil en coupe-larme et la structure métallique conviendraient 4 merveille pour 
une vasque de fontaine. Une photographie que nous a obligeamment communiquée M. Phen 
Spiers prouve qu'il existait dans la cour du temple romain de Balbek un bassin de fontaine ; 
serait-il inadmissible que des fontaines eussent fait partie des dépendances des temples 
ptolémaiques? Nous ne hasardons cette hypothése que sous toute réserve ; mais l'existence 
i Balbek d’un bassin et, A Edfon, d'une vasque utilisable pour une fontaine sont deux faits 
qui méritent tout au moins d’étre rapprochés. 

Quelle que soit Ia destination, les épures d’Edfon ont leur intérét au point de vue 
de l'histoire des méthodes, parce qu’elles permettent de ressaisir, dans deux exemples authen- 
tiques, le caractére essentiellement géométrique des profils égyptiens. Envisageons d’abord 
la variante épure 2; nous commencons, par elle, parce qu'elle contient indice manifeste des 
données graphiques qui ont servi a l’établir. On y distingue [fig. 6] un carré abcd dont le 
sommet @ correspond a la naissance du profil en gorge. Le coté de ce carré est 0™ 75. 
Caleulant la diagonale, on trouve 1" 0606. Elle représente 3 fois le pied philétérien de 
0" 3555 (0,8555 x 3=1,0665). La diagonale ac de ce carré est la donnée initiale. Dirigée 
perpendiculairement au fat, elle nous fournit en A le centre de l'are am. Cet are se termine 
en un point m que lon obtient en prenant sur le coté a} du carré generateur une longueur a n 
égale 4 la demi-diagonale, et tirant Anm. Prenons le milieu B du rayon A m: il donne pré- 
cisément le centre du second arc mv. La courbe est i deux centres, et les positions de ces 
centres sont A et B. 

Passons 4 |'épure1. Il est probable qu'elle est congue d'aprés le méme esprit et que, eu 
égard aux sujétions de la gravure sur grés, les lignes utiles ont seules été conservies. Et en 
effet (fig. 5] un carré identique a celui de la fig. 6 donne la clef de tout le tracé, Le rayon du 
cercle inserit 4 ce carré est O™ 375, Elevons sur le fit, au point choisi pour la naissance de 
la courbe, la perpendiculaire s A’. A 0" 375 au-dessus, menons-lni une paralléle, et éta- 
blissons sur cette paralléle le carré génératenr a’ b’ ¢’ d’. Soit B' le centre de ce carré ; le profil 
sera, comme le préeédent, une courbe ’ deux centres dont voici les positions: Le premier are 
$m’ & 8on centre au point A’ déterminé par Ia rencontre de la ligne s A’ avec le prolongement 
du coté b’ o’ ; et la droite A’ B’ m' fournit en m’ |e point ou se termine le premier are, Le 
second are m’ v’, qui s¢ raceorde avec le premier en m’, & son centre au point B’ lui-méme, et 
s’arréte en un point v’ déterminé par une droite s v’ issue de la naissance s et paralléle au cdté 
du carré. 

Telle parait étre la génération des courbes. Incidemment on remarquera que le caractére 
de courbes & deux centres les rapproche des profils mémes des votites surhaussses de l'Egypte. 

Non seulement la géométrie domine les formes, la métrique régle les dimensions. Dans le 
tracé fig. 1 la hauteur totale est de 5 pieds. Dans les deux tracés l'inclinaison des arétes du 
fat est au ,',; et le diamétre du fit, mesuré a la naissance des courbures, est dans un cas +; 
dans l'autre § de pied. 

Reste une question : la signification des traits pet qdelepure 1. Ces traits ne jouent 
aucun role dans le tracé de la gorge; leur espacement n'est qu’ peu pres uniforme, et les 
points ou ils rencontrent la courbe n’ont rien de remarquable. Voici, croyons-nous, comment 
ils se justifient. Pour exécuter {fig. 7] le moule sur Jequel fut martelé le cuivre, il fallait se 
guider 4 l'aide d'un contre-profil, d'un « gabarit”; et ce gabarit, comme ceux dont nous 
faisons usage aujourd'hui, était un chissis a claire-voie composé de planchettes assemblées. 
Les traits p et 7, en apparence superfius, auraient marqué la position es traverses, 
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CHRONICLE, 


The Institute Visit to Newcastle, 6th to 8th October. 

A brief outline of the arrangements for the 
Institute visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne appeared in 
the last number of the Journan, p, 482, and 
further details are now appended. The President, 
Past Presidents, and Council of the Northern 
Architectural Association will form a reception 
committee to welcome the visiting members on 
their arrival on Thursday evening, 6th October, at 
the County Hotel, which will be the headquarters 
of the Institute during the visit. Mr. Alderman 
Andersen, Mayor of Newcastle, will receive the 
visitors in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall 
at 10 4. at. on Friday, and deliver an address of 
welcome on behalf of the City of Newcastle. The 
members will then proceed to the Lecture Theatre 
of the Institute of Mining and Mechanical En- 
gineers In Neville Street, where about an hour will 
be devoted to the reading and discussion of a Paper, 
“Specialism in Architecture,” Mr, John Belcher, 
A.R.A., President, in the chair. The remainder 
of the morning will be occupied in visiting the 
Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas and Trinity 
House, and the visitors will be entertained at 
luncheon at the County Hotel by the Northern 
Architectural Association. In the afternoon of 
Friday visits will be paid to places of interest in 
the city and neighbourhood, including Jesmond 
Dene House, the residence of Sir Andrew Noble, 
K.C.B., and St. George's Church, returning through 
Jesmond Dene, 

The President will hold » tion, and the 
Annual Dinner of the Institute will take place, on 
Friday evening, at the County Hotel. 

On Saturday arrangements will be made, for 
those who desire to do so, to visit Hexham Abbey 
and the Roman Station st Chollerford. The 
Museum at Chesters will bo visited, by the kind 
permission of Mrs, Clayton, on whose estate part 
of the Roman Wallis situated. Under the —— 
of Mr. Frank Cavs F)J. Past President ALA. & 
visit will be paid to the new ship-building sheda 
at Messrs. Swan & Hunter's, Wallsend, 

Members desiring to be of the visiting party or 
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to be present at the Annual Dinner are ted 
to communicate with The Secretary R.I.B.A. at as 
early a date as possible. The Northern Association 
has in sno 8 Hansibook toe, the viaihars, 
comprising a programme o arrangements, 
— of hotel accommodation, a map of New- 
castle, and a guide to the various places of interest 
in the city and neighbourhood. 


Leeds & Yorkshire Society: Architectural Education, 
A school of architecture is now established in 
connection with the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
teetural Society. The classes are conducted by 
arrangement with the University of Leeds and the 
Leeds Institute at their respective institutions. 
The curriculum, covering nearly the whole of the 
subjects required for the Institute Examinations, 
is s —— — — 
reliminary.— nts of plane geometry; 
geometrical drawing; elements of pers tie 
elementary mechanics and physics ; freehand draw- 
ing from the round. 

Intermediate.—History of Mediwval and Renais- 
sance architecture ; theoretical construction ; descrip- 
tive geometry ; elementary applied construction. 

Final.—Design ie pire —— adjudicated 
upon by the Council of the Societ ); nature and 
— of building materials (this class is held 

t the Society's rooms and conducted by its own 
lecturer) ; arrangementand construction of buildings 
in relation to health ; ifications and estimating. 

In addition to the above courses, the University 
hes Leeds Byes instruction in ——— 
chanics, civil engineering, sani law, drai 
and engineering problems; — Leeds In- 
stitute in drawing, painting, designing, modelling, 
and carving. Tho § arranges visits of 
inspection to buildings and courses of evening 
lectures, and offers annually various prizes, The 
Society's library, com 584 volumes, is 
1 with the Leeds Central Public Library, where 
members may obtain the books on loan. 

Classes for architecture (Lecturer, Mr. F. 
Musto [4.}) are held at the City of Bradford School 
of Art, special attention being given to the pre- 
parition of the testimonies of study required for 
the R.1.B.A, Examinations, It is intended, on the 
completion of the new School of Art buildings, to 
bring the teaching still more into line with the 
Institute examinations, architectural design being 
especially kept in view, 


Edinburgh School ot Art. 

At the Royal Institution Sebool of Art, Edin- 
burgh, under the of Manufactures, the 
architectural curriculum extends over five years. 
The stady of Classic, Renaissance, and M imval 
arts, colour, decoration, modelling, figure-drawing, 

tspective, and sciography, and their application, 
orms the basis of the training. Arrangements 
have just been made for a course of lectures on 
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architectural history, to be given next winter, 


specially for students preparing for the R.LB.A. 
examinations. 


St. Bartholomew the Great. 

Mr. W. Arthur Webb [4.), of 27, Nottingham 
Place, eke writes ;— — 

“Asa lover of old buildings, and especially our 
London churches, I yenture to call the — 
of our members to the work of restoration still in 

rogress at the Church of St. Bartholomew the 

teat. May I suggest that we follow the example 
of another periodical, in its shilling subscription for 
a statue to Milton, and have a« similar fund for 
those who would like to show practical sympathy 
in assisting the rector and churchwardens in this 
good work? I should be pleased to forward and 
acknowledge subscriptions on behalf of the com- 
mittee,” 

The Royal Victorian Institute. 

From the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects 
have been received the bi-monthly parts composing 
the first volume of their Journal of Proceedings 
commenced last year. The work is edited by a 
committee of members, and is tastefully pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Blatnire Young, 
of —— all of them —* 
engravi t -pieces, tail-pieces, pictorin’ 
avertisemonts everything in —— in —* 
appears to have been designed and arranged by 
the same hand. The ordinary half-tone process 
block employed for the great bulk of modern book 
illustrations is dropped altogether. 

Among the many interesting papers is one by 
Mr. Percy Oakden [A.] advocating on behalf of 
the local architectural student the establishment 
in Melbourne of an Architectural Museam. The 
Australian student naturally works at a disadvan- 
tage compared with the home student in being 
completely cut off from the noble and precious 
architectural monuments which the latter bas so 
close at hand. Mr. Oakden’s museum would have 
courts illustrative of the leading forms of archi- 
tecture in its more important periods in different 
parts of the world. The courts would be stored 
with casts vg met cel detail, — —— 
represen the develo t perhaps 
ultimate decay of the st Ie indicated. Each court 
would be hung with ———— exhaustively 
illustrating the style,and its literature woald be sepa- 
rately exhibited in a branch library attached to the 
court, The building would include a large hall 
for popular lectures, and rooms fot class-teaching. 
Every description of work bearing on architecture 
— be illustrated—stained glass and decorative 
treatment of every kind, as well ss casts and 
illustrations of more constructive ornament. Mr. 
Oakden realises that in its complete form such a 
museum would be a costly and oxtensive affair, 
and that at present it can only be considered us a 
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dream of the future. He suggests, however, that 
= Darang signs be made at once by formi 
a tion of photographs, and grouping a 
classifying them on the lines indicated. Stu- 
dents might thus visit in thought the architectural 
wonders of other countries, and trace the progress 
and features of architectural styles in a far more 
realistic manner than can be done by reading alone. 
Judging by the discussion, the mecting was in 
favour of the proposition, and promises of support 
were given to the scheme should effort be made to 
carry it into effect. 

There is a cleverly written paper on “Garden 
Design in Relation to Architecture,” by Mr. W. 
R. Butler, who insists on the necessity of archi- 
tectural character in the design of a garden, and 
that therefore it should be designed by an archi- 
tect. Every architect, the author observes, knows 
that if designing were left to the plumber the 
house would be covered with pipes, or if left to 
the plasterer it would be a mass of vagaries in 
plaster ornament. One tradesman cares nothing 
for the work of another in equally important parts 
of the structure. So in ing, the horticul- 
tarist or landscape gardener has not the broad grasp 
— things that is necessary to successful garden 

esign. 

The other papers are: “Standards of Size, 
Quality, and Strength in Relation to our Building 
Contracts,” by Anketell Henderson ; “ Design of 
Australian Country Houses,” by Chas. A. D'Ebro; 
“Some Thoughts on Architectural Design,” by 
Robert J, Haddon; “Melbourne's Ever-flowing 
River,” by W. Thwaites, engineer-in-chief to the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan of Works; and 
“The Streets of Melbourne from an Architectural 
Point of View,” by W. M. Campbull. 


The late Frank Manoah Kent [F.). 

Mr. Edwin O. Payne [A.}, of Durban, sends 
details of the tragic death, on the 7th ult., of Mr. 
F. M. Kent, of Pietermaritzburg, who was elected 
a Fellow of the Institute only so recently as last 
February. Mr. Kent had had occasion to repri- 
mand his house-servant, a native, and the latter 
shortly after entered the room where his master 
was sitting at breakfast, and shot him through the 
head from behind with a revolver. Finding him 
not dead a few minntes later, he fired two more 
shots at him with fatal effect—Mr. Kont, after 
serving his articles with Messrs. W. F. Hemsoll 
and J. Smith [/.), of Sheffield, came to London 
as assistant to Messrs. Beeston and Burmester 
[F.}, and afterwards to Mr. E. W. Mountford (F.), 
remaining with the latter about three years. He 
went to Natal in 1894, and in partnership with 
Mr. Matthew B. Price [¥.j had carried out some 
important works in the colony, including the Girls’ 
—— ‘le Boye Balgy School, — Diocesan 

or wan, the icultural Hall, 
Estcourt, and — hotels. 
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PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 


The Architects and Engineers of the Bolfast 
Hospital send the following reply to Mr. Bibby's 
remarks on this subject in the last Jovazyan:— 

The parsistent misstatements of Mr. G. H. Bibby 
are our excuse for occupying more space in the 
Journnan. His calculations are altogether erro- 
neous; for, even if fair com n could be made 
between the old, overcrowded, badly ventilated 
hospital, with inadequate h and hot-water 
supply, and the new one, it would stand thus, as 
— the average coal consumption per resident 
provided for—viz. in the old, 3 tons: in the new 
4} tons, the latter including laundry work and 
other conveniences which found no place in the 
old, for since the new buildings were occupied, the 
efficient heating, ventilation, and hot-water 
have been kept up throughout, although the full 
complement of residents has not been attained. 
So much for his figures, 

Although there appeared an appreciative article by 
Mr. Bibby on “ Plenum Ventilation" in the Local 
Government Journal of May 1903, his remarks on 
the ventilation of this Hospital are so evidently 
prejudiced that previously we ignored them. He 
has, however, —— to the printed annual report 
for verification of the accuracy of his statements ; 
how, then, did he overlook this, which appears on 
page 17 2—viz.: “The staff desire to express their 
great satisfaction with the new hospital, which is 
fully answering their highest expectations.” Also 
an official statement made ai the last ordinary 
meeting of the Bourd of t, reported in 
the Belfast News Letter of 8th July, which runs 
thus: “Now that the system of yentilation has 
been thoroughly tried both in summer and winter, 
& proper estimate can be formed of its merits, and 
the opinion of the hospital staff is that it is a 
great success.” 

She Pi of such ——* com those who ted 

ily experience of its working, it can onl 
— that Mr. Bibby was mistaken in his 
observations; a charitable interpretation is that 
he was following in the wake of a nurse or 
attendant whose clothes had become saturated 
with antiseptics—not an unusual occurrence where 
surgical operations are conducted. 

It would appear from his remarks that there is 
lack of outlook for the majority of the pationts ; 
but it is only to the separation wards, secommo- 
dating in all thirty-two out of a total of 800, that 
no ordinary windows are provided ; yet those and 
the larger wards are better lighted and as cheerful 
as the ave of hospital wards. We can assure 
Mr. Bibby. that he need have no fear of a break- 
down of the ventilating arrangemonts or of the 
disastrous results which he anticipates, for they 
exist only in his imagination. 
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On recently visiting the hospital careful inquiries 
were made, but no confirmation was forthcoming 
a4 to his —* — He ——— — — 
even seen, the superintendent, neither cou 
diligent — discover his doctor afflicted with 

©. Moreover, there is not a word or figure 
in the annual report to confirm what he advances. 
The tabulated statement of expenditure, page 47, 
refutes his charge of extra in the now 
hospital, for notwithstanding additional coal con- 
sumption, the average cost per patient treated has 
been less. These are the figurés : 


Case treated. Total oust, aa 
For year 1902. 2,007 «20,381 11 4 = £6 15 
v » 1903 . 3208 1050015 9 = 41 


cue, 

6 

0} 

Or, as the superintendent recently anid to us; 

“The patients and staff are now better housed, 

better fod, better cared for, and perform their duties 

with greater comfort than in the old hospital, at 
practically the same cost per head.” L 

There may be nothing very extraordinary in 
this; but when Mr, Bibby out of his way to 
condemn, and appeals to a document to confirm his 
statements, we give these quotations therefrom 
to show what reliance can be place on his accuracy. 

He may be reminded that it is no fault of the 
architects or engineers that every bed is not 
occupied. The committee wisely provided for 
future requirements, and it is not very surprising 
that, in addition to paying off the cost of the new 
buildings, fands are not at once forthcoming for 
nearly double the number of patients. Many of 
the beds haye never been occupiod ; it is therefore 
4 misuse of terms for him to state they have been 
“closed,” particularly as he implies that the coal 
bill is —— 

Mr. Bibby must surely know that his unreliable 
statements (to describe ‘them ‘pred are not only 
ungenecrons, but apt to mislead his r archi- 
tects on a wee of considerable importance to the 
health and well-being of his follow creatures. 

Wittiam Hexmas * Architects 
Tuomas Coorun, r 
Hexny Lea & Sox, Engineors. 
10th Arupust 1904, 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Municipal House-owning. 

Dr. William Smart, Adam Smith Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow, 
—— ae address in i 
Science Statistics, taking for his subject the 
Housing of the Poor and the method of deal 
adopted in Glasgow. The 
housing problem of to-da » he said, narrowed itself 
id tho experi 
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For a municipality, deliberately and of set in- 

ion, to add a new competitive industry to its 
already manifold activities was a serious matter 
from three points of view. (1) House-owning was 
& business, neither a routine business nor one 
success was certain. So far as it had not a 
monopoly, a municipality could not presume upon 
demand—could not command a remunerative sale 
for what it provided. As a builder, it had advan- 
tages and disadvantages ; as an owner, it had also 
ad and disadvantages—particularly, per- 
haps, in that it had a conscience. Assuming, 
however, that a municipality could manage its 
enterprises as well as private citizens managed 
—— that its —— is covered sll re- 
ised expenses and ran no risk of coming upon 

the rates, what must be emphasived was that it 
pledged the futare — for the security of 
all the capital borrowed. It was short-sighted to 
conceal the dangers and responsibilities of this by 
calling sach a debt * productive.’” Borrowed capi- 
tal changed into stone and lime certainly remained 
an “asset,” but whether the asset was worth much 
or little or nothing depended on the value which 
future generations would put upon it. A tene- 
ment of honses, by change of circumstances, might 
lose its rent-producing capacity and call only for 
demolition long before it had suffered much deterio- 
ration as a building. In such circumstances the 
ideal kind of honse would be one constructed to 
last, say, thirty years at the outside. But this, of 
course, was the last thing that municipalities in 
their present mood would think of doing, and they 
generally made it impossible by their own building 
regulations. Besides this, there was the conse- 
quence of the “economic trespass"; dwelling- 
honses for the poor generally took up the space of 
buildings of a more remuneratiye character, and 
so kept down the rateable value of the area, while 
increasing its exponses. (2) The municipality 
entered into direct competition with many of its 
own ratepayers, competing not only with the com- 
paratively small class of builders, but with the 
great class of owners of house property. Free 
competition of producers to serve the public was, 
of course, a good thing, and in nothing, perhaps, 
was if more desirable than in the purveying of 
houses, where the length of time required for 
erection tended to some extent towards monopoly. 
But competition was good because and to the 
extent that it kept down prices by increasing 
supply, and the action of a municipality working 
with money borrowed at a gilt-c security rate 
was very likely to have the opposite effect ; it 
might result in a positive diminution of the total 
supply of houses, and so a rise of rent, — 
of the discouragement given to private builders 
through the appearance of a rival with whom they 
could not — equal terms. (3) By pledging 
the public it for a new debt, and adding a new 
activity and responsibility to ulready overworked 
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members of the municipality, it pro tanto 
vented the e ion of municipal —— in Al ee 
directions. hese were considerations against 
municipal building and owning derived from the 
genoral principles which should, in his opinion, 
regulate all municipal expansion. They were not, 
of course, decisive against it, but they s 

that very definite and weighty reasons mast be put 
forward on the other side. 


Productive Value of a Healthy House. 


It was far too little realised, Dr. Smart 

that a sanitaryand comfortable house among quiet 
neighbours had a “ productive value," oad wus, 
(quite —— one of the factors of wage-earning ; 
in other words, 2 good house, as compared with a 
slum, brought with it the possibility of paying a 
higher rent for it. In view of the actual circum- 
stances of slum life in every large city, and in view 
of the hopelessness of escape on the part of the 
low-paid wage-earner from contagious influences, 
there seemed prima facie » strong case for the 
vision of at least one and two roomed houses 
y¥ an agency which would aim primarily at afford- 
ing to the tenants the conditions of health, morality, 

and efficiency, not only in the construction of 
houses, but in their continued administration and 
control. He had always held that the owning of 
—— xoperty carried with ita moral responsi- 
ility which was not escaped by the owner shutting 
hia eyes and leaving the administration to his 
factor; and, on similar grounds, much might be 
said for a municipality owning and letting all the 
small houses within its area. This would at least 
secure a “clean city.” Such a position, then, was 
quite intelligible as a counsel of tion, and it 
might be worth consideration in the case of u city 
lanned, like a garden city, from the beginning. 
But, in the actual circumstances of our cities, he 
mentioned it merely to bring out his point. For 
there was no proposal before any municipality of 
to-day of taking over and making a monopoly of 
the supply of small houses, or even of building all 
ee —— —— in the ie tenilae —— that 
pro was ilding and letting of 
a limited number of such Soousan fa aieaoe Theale 
with private builders and owners. And the question 
which must be answered was, on what principle, 
or with what view, was this limited p 1 ? 
If it were to afford an experiment and an object- 
lesson, 48 was done with the happiest results in 
the case of the corporation lodging-houses in 
Glasgow, whore the rise in the standard not only 
swept out the old and very objectionable lodging: 
honses, but led to the increase of private 
“ models "’ competing successfully with the muni- 
cipal ones, there would probably be nothing but 
approval, But if the proposal was made in the 
full recognition that such an experiment was not 
an object-lesson, inasmuch as it could not be 
followed by private enterprise ; if the reason given 
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for —* was that —— class of tenants —* air 

é rent which private — * must have i 
i lee to continue its supply, and that the munici- 
pality, as having command of capital at a low 
rate of interest, could afford to undersell the 
market rents without coming on the rates, the 
matter was put on an entirely different basis. The 
attractiveness of a “clean city" was one thing, the 
attractiveness of low rents another. 


Objections to Municipal Ownership, 

In the limited proposal now considered (Dr. 
Smart continued) what was being advocated was 
Government provision of a certain commodity for 
one class alone, and the ground taken undisguisedly 
was that Government could provide this commodi ty 
more cheaply than private enterprise could, and that 
this class could not afford more. There were two 
propositions here which could not be allowed to 
pass without examination; the first was that there 
was a class which could not afford the higher rent ; 
the second, that this was a valid reason for the 
municipality providing them with a lower one. 
9 Somewhat to the surprise of the Glasgow 

{unicipal Commissioners, it was given in evidence 
that, while wages generally had risen, there were 
lnbourers in Glasgow who were not earning more 
than 17s. a week—and these not casual labourers, 
but able-bodied men, in regular employment, and 
of ordinarily steady habits. His reason for doubt- 
ing if even this class “could not afford" Gd. a 
week extra for a house was that one of the causes, 
perhaps the principal one, why such mon earned 
only 17s. was that they lived in conditions which 
lowered health and —— and made them in- 
efficient workers, He f “4 acknowledged that 
such people could not pay 6d. extra for the rent of 
a slum such as they were occupying, but he could 
not forget the “ productive value” of the modern 
higher-rented house, It seemed to him that fresh 
air, and quiet sleep at nights, and surroundings 
which would react on the character and conduct 
of the person on whom s0 much depended—the 
wife—might easily add far more than 6d. to the 
earning power of the household. tin- 
happily, » class to whom this did not, directly at 
least, apply. There were thousands of women 
workers whose wages were not 17s., but an Average 
of 12s. To these a good house would have a 
greater “ productive value” than to men, for the 
were more subject to the illnesses and little ail. 
ments and depression which docked their wages 
by hours in the day and days in the month. So 
far as he could see, they were outside the housin 
question altogether, from the fact that they could 
not afford an independent house even at the lowest 
municipal rents. They must remain in the family 
as subsidiary woge-earners, or club together, or 
lodge, (2) But, assuming the very strongest case 
—that there was a class of unfortunate people who 
absolutely could not afford to pay 6d. a week more, 
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he should still say that this in itself was no reason 
why the — should build. To supply 
them with houses under the market rate would be 
to introduge a new precedent and principle into 
Government industries which would lead us far, 
It would be using the credit of the entire body of 
the — to subsidize one small class of thom ; 
it would be, in essence, similar to the old legisla- 
tion which kept down the price of bread when the 
harvest was bad, without the extenuation that such 
a measure kept down the price to everybody. It 
would be a rate in aid of wages. And if there was 
any lesson to be learned from the bitter experience 
of a century ago, it was that the evil of a rate-in- 
aid was, not so much that it punished those who 
had to subscribe to it, as that it punished thoxe 
who received it, in that it effectually prevented 
wages from rising. Unfortunately there was in 
all largo cities a class who, from physical and: 
mental disqualifications, from want of education 
and technical opportunity, and from want of organi- 
sation, must take very much the lowest wage 
which would keep them in life and moderate animal 
efficiency ; and this class tended to be in over- 
supply from the fact that misfortune drained into 
it the failures of all the other classes, For a 
municipality to give these unfortunate people 
houses 6d. a week cheaper was to allow of them 
accepting 6d. a week less of wage than the circum- 
stances would otherwise fonda the employer to give. 
As Mr. Booth said :—*“ The poverty of the poor is 
muatinly the result of the competition of the very 
poor.” Tf, then, it became known that, in addition 
to the other attractions of # city, good houses at 
slum rents were assured to every one who was 
poor enough, it seemed inevitable that this would 
further tempt the influx of unskilled labour—and, 
unhappily, farm labour, skilled in its own fields, 
became unskilled when transferred to the streets 
and factories, 

Dr, Smart concluded this part of his address by 
showing that there were circumstances in the 
evolution of « city like Glasgow which would 
justify the relaxation of the general principle that 
municipal house-owning should be avoided, 


Early Cretan Civilisation. 
Dr, Arthur J. Evans gave an address on a pre: 
scheme for the ification and approxi- 
mate chronology of the periods of Minoan culture 
in Crete from the close of the Neolithic to the 
Karly Iron Age. He observed that the sccumn- 
lated results of recent Cretan discovery, and in a 
rincipal degree those of the Palace site of 
‘ossos, had greatly added to the data for fixing 
the comparative chronology of the early Cretan 
civilisation. To the period between Neolithic 
times and the Early Iron Age as a whole he pro- 
posed definitely to attach the name Minoan as 
indicating the probable duration of successive 
dynasties of priest-kings, the tradition of which 
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had taken abiding form in the name of Minos. 
The use of the word “ Mycenman "’ required radical 
revision, the Mycenman culture being in its main 
features merely a late and rnc egy outgrowth of 
this great “ Minoan’ style, when the fine motives 
of the last Palace period wore already seen in a 
state of decadence. This decadence was already 
observable in the sherds found in the Palace of 
Tel-el-Amarna about 1400 p.c., and even in some- 
what earlier relies associated in Egypt, Rhodes, 
Mycenr, and elsewhere, with cartou of Amen- 
hotep IIT. and his Queen. The recently discovered 
cemetery at Knossos showed the less decadent fore- 
runners of this style, though still later than those 
of the last Palace period, the end of which was 
thus carried back at least to the close of the six- 
teenth century B.c. 

Dividing this Minoan era into three main 
periods—early, middle, and late, cach with a first, 
second, and third sub-period—the third late Minoan 
period might be roughly dated between 1500 and 
1100 8.c. The second late Minoan period received 
its fullest illustration in the remains of the latest 
Palace period at Knossos, The contents of the 
recently discovered royal tomb at Knossos included 
alabaster vessels belonging to the beginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and went to show that the 
second sub-period might have extended from about 
1700 to 1500 ne. he next was an age of 
ceramic transition with an earlier system of linear 
script, and a period when naturalistic art reached 
its highest perfection in Minoan Crete, as was 
shown by such masterpieces as the faience relief 
of the wild goat and its young. It could be placed 
approximately between 1900 and 1700 p.c. 

“Middle Minoan" Age was especially 
characterised by the development of the polychrome 
style of vase painting on a dark ground, and was 
the period of the conventionalised pictographic 
script that preceded the linear. so-called 
* Kamares "' style flourished in the second Middle 
Minoan period, the beginning of which was ap- 

roximately dated by the painted sherds found by 
Prstemar ‘linders Petrie at Kahun, dating from 
the time of Usertesen IT. of the 12th dynasty—i.e. 
about 2300 B.c., or, accepting the ———— 
calculations of Professor Petrie and others, the 
date would be nearly 2700 p.c. The Kahun 
deposit included objects of the simpler style belong- 
ing to the First Middle Minoan Period. Allowing 
some time for the gradual development of the fine 
Middle Minoan polychrome style, the beginning of 
the first period of this great age might reasonably 
be thrown back at least to the middle (perhaps to 
the beginning) of the third millennium 8.c, Beyond 
this date lay another long cycle of nascent culture 
included in the various phases of the Early Minoan 
Period. The prevailing decorative style was now 
geometrical, generally dark ornament on a light 
und, but the dark glaze slip itself went back to 
the confines of the Neolithic Period. The lowest 
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or sub-neolithic stratum there brought out showed 
light-ground technique already beginning as a 


consequence of the introduction of the — 
oven. The spiral also now appeared for the first 
time on steatite vessels and incised po This 


ttery. i 
period was characterised by its special class of seal 
stones with pictographic designs in their more 
primitive stage. Many seals showed the adaptation 
—— from a sixth dynasty class of 


These and other Egyptian connections showed 
that it would not be safe to bring down the begin- 
nings of the Early Minoan culture later than the 
middle of the fourth millennium before our era, 
The section in the west court of the palace showed 
the earliest Minoan floor level at a depth of 
5°82 métres below the surface. Below this again 
were at that point 6°43 métres of neolithic strata. 
Assuming that the average rate of deposit was 
fairly continuons, this gaye an antiquity of about 
12,000 years for the earliest neolithic settlement in 
Knossos. 
Exploration in Crete. 

Mr. R. C. Bosna Director of the British 
School at Athens, described with lantern-slide 
illustrations this year's excavations at Helsia 
(Palaikastro) and Praisos in Eastern Crete. The 
late palace yielded an important series of painted 
vases and terra-cotta figures; while in the town 
very valuable finds were two delicately carved 
ivory statuettes, a large bronze ewer, a richly 
painted bath. In the cemeteries were found seals 
of ivory and steatite, a miniature gold bird, small 
models of a dagger and of sickles, beaked jugs, and 
a remarkable clay model of a boat. A later ceme- 
tery, containing larnax burials, yielded bronze 
implements, beads, and vases like those in the 

magazines. Mr, uct also described 
numerous architectural inscriptions found during 
the researches at Praisos, the most important one 
being in the ancient Bteocretan lan . hitherto 
known only from one or two inscriptions, and being 
in Greek ters of the third or fourth century 
before our era, 


REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

English Architecture. By Thomas Dinham Atkinson, 

80. Lond. 1004. Price 3x. 6d. net. [Methuen & Co., 
36, Essex Street, W.C.] 

A handy little text-book or primer of English 
Architecture, suited to the requirements of students, 
pro and amateur slike, written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Thomas D. Atkinson, of Cambridge, 
has recently been published by Messrs. Methuen. 
At the outset, let me give it a cordial welcome, 
and express the hope that it may moet with a large 
circulation. It is just the volume required to 
place in the hands of a youth entering upon his 
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atticles, who is wishful to obtain an elementary 
knowledge of the architecture of his own country. 

Following Rickman's “ Attempt to Diseriminate 
the Styles of Architecture in England from the 
Conquest to the Reformation,” fora lengthy period 
Parker's “Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture" has been in vogue as a text-book, 
and its popularity has been well deserved. It has 
been a stepping-stone in the uit of knowledge 
to many a youthful architect during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, and long may it continue 
to flourish. There is room, however, in the present 
day for other handbooks dealing with the subject on 
somewhat different lines and approaching it from a 
— due importanceis given 
to the gradual growth and evolution of the art. 

This want has been jargely met by the arrival 
of Mr. Atkinson’ little , Which not only treats 
upon English Architecture from Saxon times to 
the age of Elizabeth, but also extends the survey 
through the period of the Renaissance to the end 
* eighteenth —— Mr, J a Water- 

it is true, in his “ Story of Archi- 
tecture,” has done — ing in this direction, 
but his little work does not confine itself only to 
English buildings. On the other hand, in its brief 
way it is all-embracing, and, beginning with the 
Egyptian ids, finishes with the description 
of an American “ sky-scraper,” 

Returning to Mr. Atkinson's volume, an inter- 
esting Introduction, which should certainly be 
read, serves as a prologue to his further discourse, 
This is followed by three chapters descriptive of 
the characteristics of English Architecture, which he 
classifies under the headings of Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance, and deprecates the customary 
pockce of dividing English medimval architecture 
nto several distinct styles, which suggests the idea 
of “definite breaks in the continuity of the srt." 
The information, which might be amplified with 
advantage in a further edition, is conveyed in a 

manner, and is supplemented by some 
capital illustrations from sketches by the author. 
Plans showing the methods and development of 
vaulting during the Gothic period, socompanied 
by a lucid and not too technical description, 
increase the value of the second chapter: also 
adding to its interest is a sketch of the development 
of window tracery. Like all of us, Mr. Atkinson 
has his preferences and his prejudices, Speaking 
of thirteenth century “geometrical” tracery, he 
says, “itis at this period that tracery reaches its 
highest perfection of beauty and fitness,” His 
opinion will probably be shared by others, bat 
much as we may admire the “ perfect " of 
the triforium arcades of Westminster, some of us 
take an equal delight in the “flowing tracery” of 
the later Decorated period, such as is seon in the 

ificent west window of York Minster. 

in the chapter on English Renaissance, whilst 

full justice is done to the genius of Inigo Jones 
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as an artist, Wren’s abilities, the largeness of his 
general conceptions, and —— he displayed 
in the solution of difficulties are f recognised. 
The masterly plan of the Intter for rebuilding the 
City of se tele pace id oh 
microscopically on page 85. Surely, Or purposes 
of examination, it demanded a full-page illustration. 

In referring to the architects who flourished 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
are not the brothers Adam treated rather below 
their deserts? Can it be seriously maintained 
that a “combination of the finicking and the dull 
culminated in their work,” and is not the assertion 
rather too sweeping? Of the four brothers, 
Robert Adam oan generally be acknowledged 
to be an artist whose interior decorative work is 
characterised by much beauty and refinement. 

Chapters TV, V, and VI are devoted to a deserip- 
tion of churches, monasteries, and houses respec- 
tively, in which their development in each case is 
traced in a logical manner, and « large amount of 
knowledge is brought to bear upon the subject. 

The growth additions to the parish church 
of Coton from Norman times to the present day are 
illustrated on page 121; figs. 152 and 155 give us 
plans of the Benedictine monastery at Norwich and 
the Cistercian buildings at Furness Abbey ; and on 
page 166 we meet with plans of Haddon Hall, « 
typical Tudor house with two courts. 

A compari drawn between French and 
English ecclesiastical architecture in medimval 
times, some interesting observations on the in- 
fluences giving rise to local vyarietios of style and 
—— and a summary of the history dealt 
with, form the material of the concluding chapter, 
whieh is followed by a valuable appendix. 

The latter com a chronological list of 
buildings and architects, a table of the periods of 
—— arohitectnre, and a table of the Religious 
Orders in England at the time of tho genoral 
suppression by Henry VIII. The volume is com- 
pleted by a short glossary and an index. 

Reverting to Mr. Atkinson's introduction, whore 
he mentions several works which can be recom- 
mended to architectural students for further study, 
he concludes by saying, “ However delightfal books 
may be, and as they are in some 
of the art, the trae way to stud architecture, the 
only really satisfactory way, re f by far tho m 
attractive, is the close examination of the buildi 
themselves." 

Most excellent advice, to which I should like to 
add a postscript. If the student wishes to impress 
upon memory what he has seen, let him be 
accompanied by his sketch book and rod, 
and—shall I oy it?—leave his camera at home! 
At my rate, if the —— bana Jot it y 
& morely secondary p n nipment. 
photographie print should —— the place of 


the student's drawing. 
Leeds, Winnuiam H. Tnonp. 


Rai of Mitla—Principal Pagade of the Palace of the Cotumma, 
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THE RUINS OF MITLA, MEXICO. 
By Cartes Grove Jonxsox [F.], Mexico. 


HE famous ruins of Mitla, which constitute one of the most remarkable prehistoric 
buildings on the American continent, are situated in the region inhabited+by the 


Zapotec tribe, in Southern Mexico, 


at a distance of about twenty-five miles from 


Oaxaca, the eapital of the State of the same name, 


Although the ruins have been visited and described in recent 
archeologists as William H. Holmes, Dr. Edward Seler, Marshall R. 
Leon, and others, they have never been measured and drawn by an architect. 


years by such leading 
Saville, Dr. Nicholas 
Viollet-Le-Due, 


who deseribes them in his 4 ntiquités Américaines, never actually visited Mexico, but compiled 
his observations from notes and photographs taken by the French traveller Desiré Charnay, 

Thinking that a set of accurate measured drawings * of a prehistoric American building 
would be of interest to members of the Institute, I visited Mitla in the spring of this year, 
with the object of making a careful study of at least a portion of the ruins. 

IT was accompanied by H.B.M.’s Consul, Mr. Lucien Jerome, and Mrs. Jerome, both of 
whom rendered valuable assistance, the latter being photographer of the party. As the result 
of our expedition, I obtained sufficient measurements to make the plans of the best preserved 
building of the group, and to collect the notes which are here submitted, 

On consulting the general plan [fig. 1], which is copied from Dr. Nicholas Leon's work on 
Mitla, it will be seen that there are four groups of ruined buildings (classified as Nos. 1, 3, 8, 
and 4), which have been indiscriminately named temples or palaces, as their original purpose 


* The drawings sent by Mr. Johnaon are all piven, 
reproduced toa smaller scale, in the present Paper, with 
the exception of the longitudinal section of the Patio of 
Mosaics and Hall of Monoliths, Group No. 3, whieh can- 
not be conveniently reproduced in these pages, but whiel: 


Third Series, Vol. XI. No. 10,—21 Sept, L004. 


may be seen in the Library of the Institute together with 
the originals of the other drawings anda number of photo- 


graphic views of the buildings kindly presented by Mr. 
Johnson.—Ep. 
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_ has not yet been determined, besides two pyramids or artificial mounds, which are marked A 
and B. The orientation of all the buildings is the same, being almost due north and south. 

Each group consists of one or more courtyards, entirely or partly enclosed by long narrow 
ebambers, which are raised on high platforms, Access to these chambers was gained only 
from the courtyard and by means of steep steps, of peculiar and characteristic section. 

The following brief survey of each group may be of interest :-— 

Group No. 1.—The buildings of this group have not yet been excavated, and are buried 
in sand almost to the level of the soffit of the lintels of the doorways. The remains of 
hieroglyphic paintings which still decorate the face of the lintels are of particular interest, 
and have been published in colours by Dr. Seler. They are similar in style to the Mexican 
codices, some fine examples of which are preserved at the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I 
notived that in the case of these wall paintings the surface of the smooth stone has been carefully 
covered with a thin coat of very fine plaster, on which the figures are outlined in Indian red. 

Group No, 2.—The original appearance of a Mitla palace is best realised in this group. 
On entering its spacious courtyard, the three halls are seen standing complete on the north, 
south, and east sides, each with its triple doorway spanned by massive stone lintels. There 
are indications that the platforms on which these buildings are erected were originally in two 
stages, and of pyramidal section. The courtyard was cleared by Marshall Saville, who laid 
bare its original cement pavement. Only fragments remain of the eut stone facing which 
once covered the walls of the chambers, and also of the platforms and stairways. An interest- 
ing feature is the large drain, of which I give a drawing [fig. 2], and which is situated on the 
south-west corner of the courtyard. Its outlet is clearly visible on the exterior wall of the 
enclosure. This group is remarkable for the two subterranean cruciform chambers which 
exist under the north and east halls. One of these was discovered by Mr. Saville, who 
determined that they were sepulchral chambers, similar to those discovered at Xagi and 
Guiaroé, in the vicinity of Mitla. — 

Group No. 4.—The buildings of this group have suffered much, as for years they have 
been occupied as dwellings, and altered to suit the requirements of the Catholic Church. Ori- 
ginally there were three courtyards (a, 4, ¢), in the firstof which the parish church is built, its 
walls being mainly composed of dressed stones which have been torn from the ruins themselves. 

Court » has now been turned into a residence for the parish priest. The entrance on 
the east side has been made by opening a doorway in the back wall of the original chamber, 
in front of which two ancient columns have been set up to form a porch. The latter must 
have belonged to either the east or west chamber of Group No. 2, as there is no evidence of 
any columns having been employed in the group of which we are now treating. The other 
chambers of this court have been altered in different ways to render them habitable. 

The third inner court (c) was originally entered by a narrow passage from the back of 
the north chamber of Court 6, a characteristic feature of the planning of the Mitla palaces 
which occurs also in Groups 1 and 8. This court is in a still more deplorable condition than 
the other two, for it is used as a stable and barnyard. 

On the lintels of the doorways are remains of hieroglyphic paintings, which have also 
been published by Dr. Seler. These and the paintings in Group No. 1 constitute the only 
representations of living forms which have been found in the ruins. 

Enough remains of the mosaic panels to reveal the former treatment of the wall surface, 
which is similar to that of Group No. 3. 

Group No. 8 [fig. 3].—This, the most important portion of the ruins, consists of the great 

and an inner court, which is situated behind the North Hall, known as the Hall of 
Monoliths, or Columns. The Great Court measures 37°65 m. by 87°65 m. Its four sides are 
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equal, but, as demonstrated by the diagonal measurements, it is out of square. It has been 
cleared, and the original cement pavement is intact. In the south-west corner there is a cut 
stone drain, of which I give a section [fig. 2]. The pavement was sunk at the outlet of the drain, 
and the edges of the channel thus formed were carefully rounded off. Near the centre of the 
court is a raised plinth of cut stone which measures 7°74 m. by 7°74 m., and is 0-25 m. in 
height ; it also is out of square. The remains of stone and adobe which are found on this 
raised space indicate that a small pyramid or sacrificial altar once stood here. 

The court was formerly surrounded on the north, east, and west sides by three halls, and 
on the south side there are remains of a platform, with steps leading to it, which was originally 
the same height (3:15 m.) as the sub-structures of the other three sides on which the halls 
are built. Although in the restoration 
of the platform of the Hall of Monoliths, 
made for the Mexican Government, the 
sides are vertical, I am inclined to believe 
with Mr. W. Holmes that they were origi- 
nally pyramidal in section—at least, on the 
inside of the enclosure. 

The view of the East Hall forms the 
most picturesque portion of the ruins, its 
beauty being enhanced by its isolated stand- 
ing columns and the great fallen lintel at 
the base of the platform. One lintel of the 
triple doorway still remains in place, though 
badly cracked and about to fall to pieces. 
Only 4 small portion of the walls remains 
standing, but it suffices to show that the 
facade of this hall was identical with that 
on the north side [fig. 4], 

The ruins of a platform stand on the 
west side of the court, and are much over- 
grown with vegetation. Three stones of its 
plinth are still in place, and a monolithic 
stone column, which undoubtedly once 
belonged to the West Hall, lies in the 

courtyard [see headpiece, p. 513], Remains 
Pi), 4S OF RAST MALL, GROUP Eo. 3, HHOWING FALLEW LiNTet., 
Phuth hy’ Meu: Vetedani Seesuie of the cement pavement of the chamber are 
noticeable on the summit of the platform. 

On account of its remarkable state of preservation and its harmonious colouring, in which 
rosé and yellow tints prevail, the facade of the Hall of Monoliths on the north side of the 
courtyard is the most impressive of all the Mitla buildings. It undoubtedly presents a 
perfectly harmonious and refined architectural composition, 

With the exception of the entrance, facing the Great Court, the exterior is devoid of 
openings. The wall surface of cut stone is almost intact, and is divided up into the 
characteristic panels filled with geometric ornaments, which continue in an unbroken series 
round the entire building. The quoins are made to stand out boldly by means of square 
blocks of stone, which on analysis prove to be merely filled-up panels. 

To quote the opinion of Viollet-Le-Due: “The monuments of the golden age of Greece 
and Rome alone equal the beauty of the masonry of this great building. ‘The facings dressed 
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with perfect regularity, the well-cut joints, the faultless bends, and the edges of unequalled 
sharpness bear witness to knowledge and long experience on the part of the builders.” 

The triple portal [fig. 5] spanned by huge stone lintels, the largest of which measures 
5°05 m. by 0°80 m. by 1-30 m., gives entrance to its spacious hall the roof of which must 
formerly have been supported by the six monolithic columns which are still standing [fig. 6]. 

In the wall, facing the main entrance, is a small niche, of which I give a drawing [fig. 2, 
p. 515]. Similar niches face the entrances of all the Mitla halls, and may have been intended 
to hold an idol, with a small brazier of the copal gum which was burnt as incense. 

Close by the niche is the entrance to the narrow passage [fig. 7] which, with a sudden 
turn at right angles, leads to the secluded inner court, popularly called the Patio, or Court- 
yard of Mosaics. 
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The stones which form the roof of this passage are carefully dressed, and measure in 
width from 0-70 m. to 0°90 m. I was unable to obtain their section, but they are probably 
similar to the lintel which spans the entrance to the passage, of which I give a measured 
drawing [fig. 2] and photograph [fig. 7]. It will be seen that this lintel measures 2°76 m. long : 
its depth is 0°53 m., and width 1-08 m. The doorway has monolithic jambs, which measure 
170 m. high by 0°54 m. wide, This roof, and those in the narrow passage of Group No. 1, 
and in the subterranean chambers of Group No. 2, constitute the only remaining examples of 
the primitive method of roofing. 

Surrounding the patio are four narrow chambers which were formerly lighted by the 
doorways only. It must be borne in mind that the amount of light derived from such an 
opening is much greater in the brilliant light of the tropics than it would be in the north. In 
Spanish buildings, as also in ancient Pompeii, the rooms giving on to the patio haye commonly 
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no other light than that 
admitted through the door- 
way. The modern Mexican 
hut has usually only one 
door, and ordinary occupa- 
tions, such as cooking and 
sewing, are carried on at 
the threshold. The rooms 
are raised about 25 centi- 
mitres above the level of 
the patio, leaving at the 
entrance a rather high step, 
which difference of level 
would not have prevented 
the rooms from being 
flooded during the rainy 
season, unless the court 
had drains, of which, how- 
WOO, 6 —MALL OF MONOLITIN, GHOTP WH. 5, ever, I failed to discover 
Phota by Mrs. Lucien Jeroms, any trace, 
The walls of the patio 
are decorated with what has been described as the characteristic mosaic-work of Mitla [fig. 8]. 
The term “ mosaic" does not convey a true idea 
of these geometric ornaments, which are formed 
by embedding in the wall flat pieces of cut stone, 
the projecting edges of some of which form the 
pattern. The method used is somewhat ana- 
logous to that of ornamental brick-work, but, 
instead of being formed of stone bricks of 
uniform size, the laborious process has been 
adopted of cutting each stone separately to fit 
its place, 

The geometric patterns thus formed are 
framed in panels, and with great ingenuity and 
skill were never repeated in the same position. 
Each wall of the patio, therefore, presents a 
pleasing variety of fresh combinations of the 
same designs, 

In order to convey an exact idea of the 
peculiar and painstaking method employed, I 
have drawn and measured every stone of one of 
these panels—namely, that of the left pier of 
the centre doorway of the Hall of Monoliths. 
I submit two drawings of it [fig. 2}. 

A good effect of light and shade on the wall 
surface is obtained by the projecting and reced- 
ing courses of masonry which divide the panels, =" F—POORWAY OF Manan 7 MEROUITHP To 


4 PATIO OF Moms 
The treatment of the wall space in the Photo by Mes. Lucten Jerome 
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surrounding chambers is 
distinct from anything else 
in Mitla, the panelling being 
omitted. The walls have 
been plastered to a height of 
1°30 m. from the ground, 
thus forming a dado. The 
remains of this plaster ad- 
hering to the west chamber 
are highly polished and of a 
rich Indian red colour. The 
mosaic patterns above the 
plain dado run continuously 
round the walls, and are - : f Kis 
divided only by small hori- —— — — 
zontal courses of cut stone. ae eo 

It is obvious that the only difficulty which presents itself in running & continuous pattern 
round a square chamber is its adjustment at the corners. The way the Mitla artists solved 
this problem was by re-turning the pattern round the corners, as though he had taken a roll 
of matting and nailed it to the wall [fig.9]. It was interesting for me to find that while three 
corners were thus successfully treated, the pattern did not come together at the fourth [fig, 10). 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, who has made a special study of Mexican archwology, has pointed out 
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to me that the forms of all the Mitla designs resemble those employed in the primitive arts of 
basketry and rush-weaving. It is indeed remarkable how closely the designs of the modern 
native rush mats resemble the geometric patterns of Mitla. As Mrs. Nuttall remarked, the 
ancient custom of hanging mats on the walls may well have suggested the idea of reproducing 
this form of decoration in painted stonework. In this connection it js interesting to note that 
Francisco de Burgoa, a Dominican monk who visited Mitla in 1674, records that “all its 
halls were covered with mats and were very clean.” 

Having now given a general description of the ruins, I will proceed to describe in detail 
the method of construction and the materials employed. 

Substructures.—As already mentioned, the platforms appear to have been pyramidal in 
section and are made of rubble stone laid in clay mortar. In some cases they were faced with 
cut stone, in others merely 
plastered. In Group No. 2 
these were evidently in two 
stages. The fact that there 
is no break in the stone 
plinth of the patio, which 
exists in perfect condition, 
proves that they were ori- 
ginally coalescent in their 
lower plane; their npper 
plane, however, must have 
been disconnected at the 
four corners, in order to 
afford entrance to the en- 
closure. 

Stairways.—In Group 
No, 2 I traced the steps 
which led to the court from 
three of the outer corners 

10, 1L—DETAL, ANU WING THY MORAIO ParrEnx CARVED UX THE #6LEp Lowers. of the platforms + On the 
fourth side their place is 
oceupied by the outlet of the drain, which has already been deseribed and illustrated. These 
steps, like those which remain of the great stairway which led to the Hall of Monoliths, 
are remarkably steep and inconvenient. They are pyramidal in section, and their tread is so 
narrow that there is barely room to place the foot. They are not cut out of a solid block, but 
are formed of two flat stones about 0°12 m. thick, one of which forms the riser and the other 
the tread. 

From the remaining steps which lead from the outside to the courtyard of Group No. 2 
1 am led to infer that entrance was obtained to the enclosure in the following peculiar manner. 
Access to the first stage of the platform having heen gained from the outside at the corners, 
one had to walk along this plune to the centre of the terrace, where one encountered the great 
stairways. It is evident that by this means it would have been exceedingly easy to defend the 
entrances to the enclosed court in times of war, when the temples served as fortresses. Mrs- 
Zelia Nuttall has suggested that the peculiar steepness of the stairways may have been 
planned in order to render a hostile attack more difficult. In the history of the conquest 


there are many accounts of the disasters experienced by the Spaniards in sealing the preci- 
pitous steps of the Mexican temples, 
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Walls.—The stone used throughout the building is trachite, the ancient quarries of 
which have been discovered in the neighbouring hills. 

The massive core of the walls of Mitla is made of rubble stone, imbedded in the adhesive 
clay of which the “adobes ” or snn-dried bricks, extensively used in Mexico, are made, In 
the passage leading from 
the Hall of Monoliths to 
the Patio of Mosaics I 
found evidences that the 
coarse grass known as 
“gacaton” had been 
mixed with the clay in 
order to render it more 
binding. 

In nearly all of the 
buildings the rubble core 
was faced with cut stone, 
which was carefully 
bonded and soclosely fitted — 
together that 8 penknife te =~ MANBER OF QAWGING A Cttmrarx REVORE A DOOM, FROM THN miccrcaN conicns 
can hardly be inserted be- 
tween the joints, in which, 
strange to say, there are 
no traces of mortar ; yet 
the ancient builders well 
understood the art of mix- 
ing lime and sand to make 
mortar, although they 
appear only to have used 
it in the walls as a thin 
coating of plaster with 
which the whole surface 
of the stonework was 
covered and partially 
painted. Further proofs 
of their skill and know- 
ledge in making mortar 
are their admirable pave- 
ments, which are as hard 
as modern cement, and 
appear in many places to 
have been coloured Indian 
red, 
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The interior walls of the Hall of Monoliths and other places where the stone face was 
omitted were finished with a coat of plaster. 

Wall Painting.—The paintings on the stone lintels in Groups No. 1 and No. 4 have 
already been alluded to. There are proofs that at one time the whole of the beautiful stone- 
work of Group No. 3 was painted, the background of the mosaics being red and the raised 
pattern white. Certain fragments of the painted plaster coating, which is very thin, show a 
highly polished surface, which almost gives the effect of oil paint. 

Doorways.—We have already mentioned that the doorways are invariably spanned by 
monolithic lintels, of which I obtained the true section from the one lying in the courtyard of 
Group No. 3 [fig. 4], All Spanish writers agree that doors were unknown to the ancient Mexi- 
cans. The native picture writings furnish illustrations of temples with hangings suspended 
across the doorways [fig. 12]. It is evident that the same method was employed at Mitla, for 
in the centre of each pier, about 1-60m. from the ground, there exist round holes which appear 
to have been made for the purpose of inserting the end of a pole or some contrivance to which 
a cord for stretching the hangings was attached. 

The Roof.—Opinions differ greatly as to how the buildings of Mitla were originally 
roofed. Viollet-Le-Duc’s conjectural reconstruction of the roof of the Hall of Monoliths is 
unquestionably fanciful and un-American in style [fig. 13]. 

The only authentic information we possess on the subject of prehistoric roofing is 
contained in the Mexican codices, illustrations from which have been furnished me by an 
archwological friend [figs. 14 and 15]. These prove that some temples had high thatched 
roofs, while others were flat, presumably in the same style as the modern Mexican “ azotea.” 
The fact that rows of columns were placed down the centre of the Great Hall of Group 
No, 3 excludes, in my opinion, the supposition that they had thatched roofs ; we may therefore 
surmise that the roofs were flat, but no remains of any sort exist to enable us to form an 
opinion as to the method of construction adopted. 

It will be seen on referring to the ancient drawings of flat-roofed temples [fig. 14] that 
they usually display below the parapet a series of circles. These surely indicate the projecting 
poles which formed the ceiling joists, the round ends of which seem to have been allowed to 
project beyond the wall and to have been painted and decorated, on the sound principle of not 
constructing ornament but of decorating construction. 

In a number of instances embattlements of different forms are shown as a finish to the 
building. Although no traces of them remain, it seems more than probable that similar 
indented parapets once surmounted the buildings of Mitla. 

In connection with the pre-Columbian thatched roof, it is interesting to observe that its 
direct descendant is used at the present time in the little Village of Mitla. 

On examining the hut of which an illustration is given [fig. 16] I found that the 


principal rafters were formed of poles, round which purlins of cane were tied. This frame- 


work supported the thatch, which was made of the leaves of the Same cane or native bamboo, 
and laced with thin cords of agave fibre. 


A few words concerning the tools and standards of measurement which were employed 
in ancient Mexico may be of interest. In the neighbourhood of Mitla bronze chisels and axes, 
chipped flint and obsidian knives, and stone hammers have been unearthed, and we learn 
from native drawings and the Spanish historians that wood mallets were in common use. 
We must therefore conclude that the perfect masonry of Mitla was executed with these 
primitive instruments, to which may perhaps be added, in the case of great blocks of stone, 
the laborious process of cutting by means of cord made of agave fibre, used in combination 
with water and sand. In order to dress the face and edges of the stone the native work- 
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men must have ground one stone upon another, just as their descendants do at the present 
day. 

The huge monoliths were probably raised on inclined planes by means of rollers, with 
great expenditure of human labour. 
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The following extract from Daniel G. Brenton’s Essays of an Americanist shows that 


the ancient Mexicans were unacquainted with the use of the plumb line :— 
“ The plumb line must have been unknown to the Mexicans; they called it * Temetzte- 


pilolli,’ ‘the piece of lead which is hung from on high, from temeztli, lead, and piloa, to 
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fasten something high up.’ Lead was not unknown to the Aztecs before the conquest. They 
did not esteem it of much value, and their first knowledge of it as a plummet must have been 
when they saw it in the hands of the Spaniards.” 

The codices show that cords, invariably stretched by two individuals, were used either 
for measurement or guide lines. As in the case of all primitive people, the Mexican standards 
of measurement were derived from parts of the human body, According to Brenton’s 
authority, it was the foot measure that was adopted as the official and obligatory standard, 
both in commerce and architecture. 

Instead of inferring, as some archwologists have done, that the marked asymmetry of all 
the Mitla buildings was intentional,® I am inclined to attribute it to a rudimentary knowledge 
of geometry. Considering that these primitive buildings did not succeed in setting out square 
a single court or chamber, it is all the more remarkable that they were able to exeoute with 
such perfection the complex geometric ornaments which constitute the most characteristic 
feature of Mitla architecture. 

In conclusion, | will express the hope that the above observations on a building which is 
one of the best existing examples of prehistoric autochthonous American architecture may be 
of use, not only to architects, but to archeologists. 





* C. Louis H. Ayme (quoted in * Notes on Mitla "), Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, April 1889. 
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CHRONICLE. 
British Museum Extension. 
The correspondence which hus passed between 
the Council of the Institute and His Majesty's 
Office of Works with reference to the proposed 


enlargement of the British Museum is printed 
herewith for the information of members :— 


0, Conduit Street, W.: 3rd Nov. 1908. 


To the Right Hon, Lord Witwisor, 
First Commissioner of His Majesty's Works. 

My Louv,—The attention of the Council of 
the Royal Institute has been drawn to the fact 
that very works are in contemplation for the 
enlargement of the British Museum on a site 
recently acquired for that purpose. 

We are directed by the Council respectfully to 
express to your Lordship their desire to urge 
strongly upon His Majesty's Government that the 
Architectural profession should be consulted in the 
case of a work of suel: national importance, as has 
usually been done in similar previous cases,—We 
have honour to be, your Lordship's most 
obedient servants, 

Auexanpen Gnranam, Hon. Secretary; 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


29th March 1904. 
To Aston Webb, Esq., R.A., President RI. B.d. 

Sm,—t! am directed by the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Works, &o., to inform you that he 
has had cet careful consideration the repre- 
sentation of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects dated the 8rd November last 
with reference to the proposed enlargement of the 
British Museum. 

I um to state that it has been decided to extend 
the accommodation of the Library and Reading 
Room of the Museum, and such extension is to be 

ied by a building on the north side with a 
on Mon Place ; and I am desired by 
Lord Windsor to lay before you and the Coun 
of the Institute the following proposals of His 
Majesty's Government :— 
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The elevation of the building should form part 
of the design of one which will ultimatel —*— 
the whole area of the ground e by 
present Museum on the south, Street on 
the east, —— Place on the north, and Bed- 
ford Square and Bloomsbury Street on the west, 
although the further completion of the building is 
not contemplated, nor is it likely to be required, 
for many years. 

After fally considering the question the Govern- 
ment have decided to adopt the same method for 
the selection of an architect for this building as 
was followed in the recent case of the new Public 
Offices, and I am to enquire whether the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will be prepared, 
as in that instanee, to assist the Government in 
obtaining a selection of the best architectural 
talent available by nominating « limited list of 
not less than six architects of taste, skill, and 
efficiency in classical design who would in their 
opinion be the best qualifiel to carry out a work 
of this importance. 

It should be understood that the architect 
seleoted by the Government would be appointed 
subject to the condition that in the preparation 
of plans he would have to follow, in their internal 
arrangements, the lines lnid down by this Depart- 
ment. 

It is essential that the elevation should be 
designed generally in the same style as and should 
harmonise with Smirke’s fagade in Great Russell 
Street; but, subject to this condition, there is 
scope for some yaristion in the treatment, which 
would lend additional interest to the other three 
important frontages, 

building should be constructed externally 
entirely of Portland stone. 

It is suggested that, as in the case of the 
former nomination of architects by the Institute, 
the list of nominees might conveniently be acoom- 
panied by a statement of the names of one or more 
of the most important of tho erected by 
each in the required style, together with an’ 
existing illustrations or photographs thereof.— 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Scnomaerc R, McDoxyewu. 


The Council, having given the most careful con- 
sideration to the important task the Government 
had entrusted to them, nominated seven archi- 
tects,* illustrations of whose works were thereafter 
submitted to the Government. 

Intimation of the Government's selection of 
Mr. J. J. Burnet to prepare plans for the 
extension has been conveyed to the Council in the 
following letter :— 





process of selection of these architects by the 
Council waa explained by Beresford Pite at the 
a TO} General Meeting last May [Jovnxan, 7th Muy, 
p. 3870), 
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17th Angest 1904. 

Si,—I1 am directed by the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty's Works, &c., to inform you that 
after a very careful consideration of the names of 
the architects which your Council were good 
enough to submit for their guidance, His Majesty’s 
Government have — Bho J. J. Burnet = 
prepare for pro extension on the 
north side (eit a frontage to Montague Place) 
of the British Museum. 

This decision has been arrived at after a pro- 
longed enquiry and after examination of the 
drawings and photographs forwarded by the Insti- 
tute in support of the list of names submitted. 

Tam desired to express on behalf of the First 
Commissioner his gratitude to the President and 
Council of the Institute for the invaluable assist- 
ance they have afforded in enabling His Majesty's 
Government to arrive at a decision upon a matter 
involving much difficulty and responsibility. 

1 am to add that the drawings and photographs 
are being returned to the individual architects 
with a letter of thanks from the Board.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Lhe Secretary BI.B.A. J. FrrzGgeRann. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
graciously signified his acceptance of the position 
of Honorary President of the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Architects to be held in 
London in 1906, 


The Annual Dinner. 
The Council have deemed it advisable to post- 
po the —— visit and holding of the Annual 
inner of the Institute at Newcastle this year. 
All arrangements published in previous issues are 
consequently cancelled, 


5 Sessional Papers 1904-5. 
rrangements are in progress for the reading of 
the following Papers at the Institute during the 
coming Session :— 

Nov. 21.—Concrete, by L. G. Mouchel (agent 
for ———— Patents) ; The Construction and 
Strength of Reinforced Concrete, by Wm. Dunn. 

Dec. 19.—Architecture and Building Acts, by 
Lacy W. Ridge [¥.) and James 8. Gibson [F.}. 

Jan. 23.— — Architecture in India, by 
James Ransome [J".). 

Feb. 20.—Architectural Education, by Reginald 
Blomfield, M.A. 

March 20.—Decorative Painting, by Sir Wm. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [#7.A.), and other artists, 

April 8.—The Planning of Cities and Public 
Spaces, by John W. Simpson [F.]; The Architec- 
tural Improvement of London, by Professor Beres- 
ford Pite F.. 
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April 17.—The Garden and its Accessories, by 
ervyn Macartney, M.A. 
May 15.—Sculpture and Architecture. 


The A.A. Schools. 


Mr. T. Frank Green [A.}, master of the newly 
established Evening Continuation School of the 
Architectural Association, briefly sketches in the 
current A.A. Notes the work to be done in the 
classes under his supervision. The Continuation 
School has been started in order that students who 
have finished their two years’ course may be able 
— their studies in the evening without a 


The inauguration of this school (Mr. Green writes) will 
enable the master of the Day School to put into effect 
practicable the 


Panning, both for con ect. 
he constructional and bh: ic with 
each subject will also — uate attention, and, as 
far as possible, construction will be dealt with in con- 


touched u ———— of able to make 
a drawing which will give accurate ideas of the finished 
ing can hardly 


to cons B Acts, By-laws, &.; 
subjects set to touch matters with the view of 
5 te in their fourth to take full advan 
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will be commenced, and something more ambitious will 

attempted in the wparation of and 
details. It is hoped ¢ atthe curriculum may be made to 
include some instruction as to prices and the supervision 


of building work, the lectures on onal 
being to students. Pe leh 
and sani 


é 
Hi 
A 
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to the study of “old work,” which students are able to 
undertake outside the school, both during term and 
vacations, 


Mr. Green points out that the Continuation 

will in no way trench upon evening 

classes and lectures now in existence, but will, by 

Keeping past students of the Day School together, 

them, under the direction of the master, to 

take fuller advantage of these classes than would 

be ——— if left to their own devices at the end 
of their second year. 


Plenum Ventilation and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, 
The Editor has received a communication from 
Mr. Bibby in reply to the statement of Messrs. 
William man « Thomas Cooper and Messrs, 
Henry Lea & Son, which appeared in the issue of 
the 17th August, The Editor regrets that it is 
—— to insert this communication or a 
cient extract in the present issue of the 
Journxan, but the matter will receive attention in 
the next issue. 


The Formation of Suburbs. 

In a letter to The Times Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
refi to an article in The Times on “The 
Formation of London Suburbs,” points out that 
the care which ought to be taken to insure for 
London that its pabaibe shall be not only healthy 
bat sightly has long been taken for Berlin and 
other towns by their authorities. From 
the point of view of care for the public health it is 
there as a well-founded demand that 
the buildings of a large city shall continuously 
diminish in as one leaves the centre, so 
that fresh air may pass from the country into 
the interior of the town with the least possible 
hindrance. 

The building regulations for the suburbs of 
Berlin, which apply to a very large area, some 

of which are more’ than twenty miles from 
centre of Berlin, limit * —5* — 
buildings and the proportion of the sites whi 
may be covered with building. Different heights 
Pa different degrees of closeness of building are 
allowed in different districts. In a few districts 
tho centre five stories are allowed, In other 
large districts only detached or semi-detached 
houses, not exceeding three stories in height, are 
itted. On the west side of the town, the side 
eat whisk the prevalent winds blow, a larger 
n of the area is reserved for “open” 
than elsewhere. : 

All large German ee ras ae. towns —* 
are not re ilding p to rogu 

et dk sabato. “hh 


the growth of ese plans provide 
that the principal streets shall be very wide and 
that some of planied with trees, 


that there shall be a good many planted open 
Spaces, and that some parts of the suburbs shall 
contain only detached and semi-detached houses, 


i _ 
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It is considered desirable that the —— 
ſora town shall show how all the land w: is 
likely to be needed for the next ten or twent 
years is to be laid out. Many books dealing with 
the subject of town extension plans have been 
ublished of lute in Germany. The pioneer 
k was “ Stadt-Erweiterungen,” by Professor 
R. Baumeister, of Karlsruhe, which was published 
in 1876, and is still regarded as a standard work. 


REVIEWS, 


PHYLAKOPI. 

Excavations at Phylakopi. Conducted by the British 
School at Athens, Pages with 41 plates and 193 
illustrations in the text. Published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Price BOs. nel. 
[Macmillan & Co,, Ltd) 


This volume is published as Supplementary 
Paper No. 4, and embodies the results of the 
excavations 1896-1899 described in a series of 
papers as follows: “Introduction” and “ Bronze 
Statuette,” by Cecil Smith; “The Excavation,” 
by D. G, Hogarth ; “The Architecture,” by T. D. 
—— thee —— Trade" and “Wall 

inting,” . Bosanguet; “ Minor Anti- 
quits by RB. C. — and F. B, Welsh ; 
lottery,” by 0. O. ; “Po Marks,” 
by A. J. Evans; “The Successive —— of 
— Aso’ by D. Mackenzie. Drawings by T. D. 
Atkinson, Halvor Bayge, EB. Gilliéron, and T. D. 
Fyfe. Tho text is fully illustrated by drawings and 
photos, and the plates include two excellent plans 
in colour, showing the first, second, and third 
period cities as far as have been recovered. 

The site of Phylakopi faced the sea to the north, 
and “stood on a seat hillock of limestone with 
low land to the west, east, and south; on the 
south-west it was connected by a ridgo with high 
ground further inland. The sea has encroached 
considerably on the land, and has evidently carried 
away a large part of the town. The town may 
have been on the coast, or possibly it was some 
little distance inland,” Our city appears to have 
measured about 240 yards from east to west” 
(. D. Atkinson, p, 23), Remains of a great 
ortified wall were found at the westernmost angle 
of the site, commencing st the sea and extending 
for a distance of about 280 feet eastwards, protect- 
ing the town at a point where the natural con- 
figuration of the ground made it comparatively 
easy of attack. Efforts to trace this wall further 
eastwards proved fruitless. Some room for dis- 
cussion evidently exists as to the physical charac- 
teristics of the site at the time of its occupation, as 
Mr. Hogarth (p. 9), referring to the operations in 
1898, undertaken to determine the direetion of the 
fortification eastwards, tells that no evidence of a 
city wall was found at the eastern limit of the 

de 
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excavated area of the site. “Perhaps this lower 
eastern half of the town stood less in need of 
strong mural defence. This supposition can only 
be justified on the theory that the low fields to the 
south and east are ancient sea lagoons, dried 
through the gradual creation of the barrier beach 
of boulders which now fends off the sea.” “The 
argument which I used in the Preliminary Report 
(B.S.A. IV. pp. 7, 8), that only on that theory 
could « sufficient harbour be found for this obsidian 
ssporting centre in early times, is a strong one, 

would be conclusive if so much sea-erosion 
had not taken place (¢.y. on the west of the town) 
that the original coast line cannot now be known. 
The matter cannot at present be lifted out of the 
region of conjecture."' 

The Great importance of these excavations is 
told in Mr, Mackenzie's “ Introductory " (p. 288) : 
“Since the excavations of the British School at 
Phylakopi in Melos were brought to a provisional 
—— in 1899, —— on has * 

e in archwologi scovery tive to t 
Prehistoric Age not only in the Cyclades but 
further afield in Crete. Thus for the Cyclades 
the important recent explorations carried on by 
Mr. Tsountas in Amorgos, Paros, Siphnos, and 
Syros have considerably enlarged our knowledge of 
the early Cycladic Civilisation which is represented 
in Melos in the earliest strata of Phylakopi. 

“In Crete, again, the remarkable results of the 
excavations at Cnossos (1900-08) have to be 
mentioned. Further, we have to notice the im- 
portant work of the Italian Mission at Phiestos 
(1900-03), and at Hagia Trianda (1902-03), while 
the British School has also itself taken its full 
share in archwological discovery in Crete, as at 
Cnossos and Dicte (1900), Zukro (1901), and 
Palaikastro (1902-03). Finally, we must not forget 
the interesting results of the excavations of the 
American Mission at the Minoan site of Gournia 


particular, the range of dis- 
covery covered a very wide field, extending from a 
remote prehistoric era, as yot unrepresented in the 
results of any discoveries in the Augean, through 
jod which has to be correlated with t 

— yet known of in the Cyclades (that re 
——— cally io Grom tel Gn OMe 
apparently, equally in Crete in 08, 
the Agean civilization had reached its prime. 
Finally, at Cnossos, at Phestos, and at in 
Triada, we have, equally with — — the com- 
pletion of the story in evidence of a decadence to 
which no luter renewal of life was ever destined to 
succeed. 


“Meanwhile, discoveries in the mainland of 
Greece, in Italy, icularly Sicily, and in Egypt, 
have been extending the possibilities of compara- 
tive reference in a wider context. In this con- 
nection it is of special importance that the results 
of the great discoveries made by Schliemann and 
Dérpfeld at Hissurlik are now available for com- 
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parison since the appearance of the monumental 
work on Troy. 

“In view of discoveries like those to which 
reference has been made, an idea of the importance 
of the work carried out by the British School in 
Melos may be gained from the fact that, not- 
withstanding later discoveries in the Cyclades, 
Phylakopi still remains, ontside Crete, the most 
important prehistoric site in the AZgean. Indeed, 
the results of exploration in other islands go to 
show that Phyla opi will —— for a 
long time, if not always, the typical prehistoric 
site in the Cyclades, It is the only one yet dis- 
covered that exhibits the Cyocladio civilisation in 
all the outstanding phases of its development from 
the earliest beginnings to the era of the decline.” 

Before the British Association Dr. Evans gave 


an address on a prelimi scheme for the classi- 
fication and approximate nology of the periods 
of Minoan culture in Crete from close of the 


Neolithie to the Early Iron Age. He held that 
Mycenean culture was in its main features merely 
a late and subsidiary outgrowth of the t 
Minoan style, when the fine motives of the Late 

ulace period were already seen in o state of 
decadence. He divides the Minoan Era into three 
main periods—Early, Middle, and Late—each with 
& first, second, and third sub-period. The Late 
Minoan period from 1700 n.c. to 1100 n.c. The 
Middle Minoan Age is thrown back to the third 
millennium s.c. ‘The Early ho pen middle 
of fourth millennium 8.c. (See R.LB.A, Jounnan, 
August 1904.) As this has been only recently 
published, the classification may affect somewhat 
the term Mycenwan as used in this work. 

Little of architectural value has been unearthed, 
and there is no evidence of the existence of any 
style whatever in the buildings of any of the three 
settlements whose plans are given and described 
by Mr. Atkinson. Several more or leas complete 
pte of houses show the general ent to 
have been that of a group of two, three, or four 
small cells, connected together and entering off 
one another. Fig. 26 seems to indicate an attempt 
to give importance to the entrance hall of the 
house. Fig. 82 shows a house of the second period 
in which « corridor has been introduced. The lack 
of steps suggests that they were either of one 
story or that the stairs were in wood; and, con- 
—— evident Jack of masonic skill, the 
lutter ry may carry weight. The only build- 
ing of any great portion is the Palace, the 
foundation plan of which has been recovered. 
This building belongs to the period of the third 
settlement, and is interesting as showing the 
arrangement of the homes of the great as compared 
with the homes of the common people. Here im- 
portance is given by an irregularly shaped court- 
—* with a well, and a portico through which the 

n is reached, but the want of any indication 
of doors prevents an opinion being formed as to 
how far the flanking corridors were utilised for 
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access to the other chambers. The absence 
of any architectural detail is disa —— The 
careless manner in which the building angles have 
been set out and the irregularity of the extremely 
narrow alleys do not indicate any guiding rules in 
the execution of the work. The architecture does 
not supply any conclusive evidence as to the 
degree of continuity of the occupation of the town, 
as the work in all three periods is similar; the re- 
building of each city has been gradual, and seems 
to have been carried out in a casual and inde- 
manner. No fortification earlior than the 

iod of the second settlement was found, show- 

g that the first settlement was an open town 
similar to the Minoan cities of Crete. Mr. 
Atkinson a the ae tee Sloe aa * 
three parts—first period (pre-Mycemman), seco 
period, third period. Of the first period, the 
remains found were scanty, but the second and 
third periods have yielded sufficient to enable the 
streets and houses to be —— — the 

rtion of open space to covered area is not 
— The few examples of complete doorways— 
which Mr. Atkinson suggests were — with 
heavy wood frames to support the wall over—show 
no sign of constructive skill. Walls generally were 
2 feet thick, and a style of building with large 
blocks of basalt headers and thin slabs of lime- 
stone stretchers alternately has in some places been 
used, whether for practical or artistic reasons is 
not quite certain. Knowing the adem, Boni 
zontal “ frieze" treatment in ee pe ru · 
tion, it is not unlikely that this su decoration 
was inspired by the same motive. 

The feeling for surface decoration is again 
strongly in evidence in the remains of wall paint- 
ings described by Mr. net, but these show 
a highly developed phase of decorative art far in 
advance of any constructive decoration found. 
The flying fish frieze, discovered in the remains of 
the second city, is the best example of this section ; 
in colour, composition, and drawing it is the 
woe ofa — and the “ — a oe “ go" 

it are traly amazing among buildings of such « 
character. "This beautiful little fragment of 
Mycenman art measures 28cm. high, and is a 
portion of a continuons frieze on a ——— 
ground framed in black borders, separated from 
the picture by a line impressed in the wet plaster. 
On the yellow ground are drawn flying fishes, 
described by Mr. ———— 70). “The com- 
position at the left-hand end began with a fish 
swooping downward to the right ; the space below 
and to tho left is filled by « mass of conventional 
rocks that limit the whole picture above and 
below.” The same fish are repeated again and 
again, darting upwards or downwards with wings 
now closed now outspread ; above and below them 
a funtastic rocky wall clothed with sponges and sea- 
eggs. But it is not the mechanical repetition of a 
stencil pattorn; the draughtsman knew how to 
vary his design in detail without interrupting the 


rhythmic movement that ran from end to end of 
it. The general effect of the delicate colouri 
and lifelike drawing is singularly like that of 
Japanese paintings of birds and fish." Indeed, as 
I write, I have before me ja reproduction from a 
Japanese print, the technique and composition of 
which show identical feeling. A el to this 
fragment was found by Mr. Evans at Cnossos so 
strongly resembling it that it can safely be claimed 
as a product of Cretan art. Either imported com- 
te or the work of an imported artist, Mr. 
ioe ns ng goa bane 
of this © other paintings fo 
to the earliest days of the city, but that they 
“belong to the period during which the dominant 
influence at Phylakopi eame from Crete, not from 
the mainland,” The technique is not in true 
fresco, but in a combination of fresco and tempera. 

The chief interest and value of the excavation 
is centred in the pottery, which has been found in 
a great unbroken range from the period precedi 
the first city to the latest period of the thi 
settlement, when native pottery was displaced by 
ote. Edgar ; 

r. Edgar (p. 80) writes; “From few Al 
sites of the pre-Hellenic period, if indead * 
any, has there come a more interesting collection 
—— than from Phylakopi in Melos. The 
find ranges without any apparent break from the 
earliest of the Cyclades to specimens of the 
latest Mycenwan style, It is true that the earlier 
period up to the —— of ware with painted 

rns is very imperfec ented o to 
fos chadtored condition | oft toaterial.” in 
two respects the Phylakopi find is of capital 
importance: first, it provides us with an o 
series of pottery extending, we may venture to say, 
over the whole Bronze Age of the Cyclades ; 
secondly, it exemplifies with remarkable fulness 
the geometric and the Early Mycenwan styles of 
yase pai ting as practised in one thriving centre 
of industry.’ 

Mr. Edgar divides the pottery into four main 
groups, “shading off into each other, and each of 
them capable of further subdivision, These are 
as follows :— 

L. (a) The more primitive pottery of the cist-tomb 

class (Sect. 2), 
(6) The more advanced ware (Sects. 3 and 4). 
If. Painted geometric pottery. 
TIL. Local pottery in the Mycenwan style with spiral and 
naturalistic designs, early period and Inte period. 
IV. Imported Mycenwan pottery. 


“The history of the pottery and that of the 
buildings cannot be correlated with perfect pre- 
cision, or, at least, I cannot do it, and probably no 
one that has seen the site would expect it.”” 

Group No. 1 is similar to the pottery found in 
the primitive cist tombs of the Greek islands. It 
was found in a layer immediately above the bed 
rock and belongs to an occupation anterior to the 
earliest buildings discovered. “The pottery was 
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hand-made of very coarse, imperfectly baked clay, 
nsually with a burnished Poe a or brown.” 
On account of the fragmentary nature of the 
Phylakopi finds, the illustrations are from “ similar 
examples from the neighbouring cemetery of 
Pelos,”” 

Section ILL. was found in conjunction with the 
earlier ware, but certainly origi Inter and was 
used later, Its shattered state only allows of a 
description of a few of its characteristics—decora- 
tion of impressed patterns, geometric schemes. 
Most of them bear traces of a coat of black glaze, 
and sometimes a coat of red or brown glaze. The 
smaller ware was of fine clay, with sometimes a 

lished surface. Painted design was found in 
ustrous paint and many fragments were glazed 
inside. tion No. 4 was more plentiful and has 
a lustrous surface, red, brown, or black, and, with 
some exceptions, the lustre is not uced by 
burnishing but by somo ingredient in the coat. 
In addition, incised patterns are used sometimes 
with white filling. This technique is a “pro- 
minent feature in the earliest of Egypt, 
Anatolia, and Europe.” The simple forms of 
these pieces lend themselves to the equally aimple 
lines of the decoration, which, in spite of its 
simplicity, is used in endless variety, and applied 

ly in a horizontal motive, its application 
varied in sympathy with the form of the 

t. (On 90, last line, read V. 11 and V.8 for 
Iv. 11 IV. 8, and on page 91 read V.8 a, 4, ¢ 
for IV. 8 a,b, c.) “The practice of decorating 
pottery with a lustrous monochrome coat was in 
constant use throughout the whole period covered 
by the Phylakopi finds.” The designs of the 
psinted ware of the geometric pre-Mycenean 
period were applied in three different methods : 
1. Lustrous black on white slip surfaco; 2. Pow- 
dery mat black, of uniform dead , Upon 
page slip; 3. Surface covered with lustrous coat 
of black or red and design painted on in white. 
These three methods were contemporary. As to 
the exact order of their origin, some difference of 

inion seems to exist. In the later phases of 
this period « tendency to greater freedom in design 
is noticeable, and re niations of garlands or 

oecar wi metric patterns. This 

change is of gradual evolution, and there is no dis- 

tinct line of demarcation between geometric and 

floral —— git * the —— 

iod is noticed in the brush sti nges 
—8 circles in imitation of — patterns, 

The great variety of beautiful forms of these 
vases is well illustrated in the plates and drawings, 
which ore well worth the study of students of 
structural form and the planning of decorative 
motive as applied to form. In the later phase of 
this group the increasing fondness for curvilinear 
treatment is noticeable. 

In the pottery of the Mycenmnn period freedom 
in design continues, and birds, fishes, and fantastic 
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subjects are introduced, and naturalistic floral 
motives are also common. Fig. 114 shows a 
decided Egyptian influence, The fisherman yase 
is & “most remarkable piece of painted earthen- 
ware’: the decoration consists of four figures of 
* with s = in —— — — —* 
outline wit filling ; vigorons drawing o 
the legs is curiously inconsistent with that of the 
arms and body, and the great eye stuck in the 
cheek seems to call for some explanation, Figs. 
96 and 97 are most beantifal examples of floral 
decoration, in which natural forms are preserved 
and planned in a free and decorative manner, 
Some examples of the later Mycenwan ware show 
a free mingling of scrolls and floral design, in 
which a tendency to restraint is in evidence, and 
are interesting in comparison with 96 and 97. 
Fig. 112 is an interesting vessel, evi 
a bath, and numerous fragments of the same class 
were discovered. It is elliptical in form, and, from 
the rather vague idea of scale given, it seems to 
have been about 8 ft, 9 in. wide in its greater axis. 
The latest group, called “ Imported M. y 
tery, shows characteristics which are quite 
differsnt from the local ware; the new technique 
is introduced in developed form. Mr. 
writes (p. 146): “ We cannot therefore admit that 
any of the pottery under discussion is of Melian 
mani except on the assumption that the 
new technique was introduced from abroad in a 
perfected form, and that an alien style was im- 
ported along with it, which remained entirely 
independent of tho old established local style. 
The alternative conelusion—the truth of which is 
taken for granted throughout this article—is that 
with inereasing importation of superior ware the 
local schoo! gradually declined, until finally all 


the better ted pottery used in the settlement 
was brought from elsewhere and ining Woe 
made on the spot oxcept the most ordinary house- 
hold vessels," 


The recent excavations at Crete favour the 
assumption that it was the centre of manufac- 
ture of this mature technique. The evidence 
of the pottery shows that previous to the “Im- 

rted ware period" the potter's art flourished in 
Melos with all the receptive and creative 
impulse of a living art, taking unto itself all with 
which it camo in contact and © recasting " it with 
® character which was its own, using that influence 
brought by the wide commercial relationship of 
the obsidian trade as an active element subordi- 
nate to local tradition and individuality. The 
results of the excavations at Phylakopi and oven 
at Cnossos bear witness to s power of artistic 
expression which had no comparative expansion in 
the wider realms of monumental . 

Some exam ag at Plate X) 1, show a 
most beautiful and perfected style of decoration, 
and many other fragments of this period are 
remarkable examples of technique and design. 
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An interesting series of mat im ions are 
illustrated in Plate VL. from the bases of some of 
the pots, which are valuable in showing to some 
extent the nature of the weaving industry. 

Mr. — paper on the obsidian trade 
gives — pave to mers that it was 
responsible, in great measure, for the prosperity of 
Phylakopi, and that the subsequent decline of "the 
—* was followed by the abandonment of the 
settlement. 

“The voleanic glass called obsidian has been 
used in many parts of the world as a material for 
— — —* rarer im ts. 

being the principal, if not the only, source 
from which this useful substance could be ob- 
tained v4 the if of the 2gean, seems from 
very early days to have had commercial relations, 
not only with the neighbouring islands and the 
tea — but with * coast of Asia Minor, 
even with Egypt. is regular intercourse 
and the prosperity resulting from it must have 
done much to foster the vigorous local civilisation 
revealed by the excavations at Phylakopi.” 

Mr. Mackenzie closes his paper with the 
following ; ** All the evidence, then, encourages us 
to conceive the Minoan sea power as a sort of 
Aigean League, that in the earliest phases of its 
history may have grown by successive acts of 
forced absorption into the sphere of influence of 
the at was ultimately established, as was 
—— in * = of island societies, —— 

sanction of voluntary i tion, on frien 
lines of mutual —— —— on —— 
economy. Of this Regean League the finds now 
indicate that Melos must have been one of the 
most im nt members outside Orete, 

“ We have also seen that the Rgean civilisation, 
after a long course of development, reached its 
paneling the early days of the palaces at 

and at Phestos, and in Melos in the 
period of the late second and early and middle 
third cities at Phylakopi. Thus, if we can take 
Melos as typical of the probable course of develop- 
ment in other islands, the trend of that civilisation 
wns towards one great period of rity which 
in greater or leas degree was a uniform pheno- 
menon all over the Agean region. But the 
tendency towards decadence rested upon inner 
causes, which equally had their operative effect upon 
the civilisation as 2 whole. Besides these, how- 
ever, as we have seen reason to conjecture, there 
were external causes contributory to the general 
process of decline which are not to be sought in 
any one part of the A2gean itself but on the main- 
land of Greece. The final catastrophe, when it 
came, was one which subm the Minoan 
civilisation of Crete equally with that of Melos, 
and the final dissolution of the Hgean League and 
of the hegemony of Minoan Crete was one event 
with the break-up of the ASgean civilisation as a 
whole.” Anca. C. Dickre, 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. 

Quantity Surveying, for the Use of Surveyors, Architects, 
Engineers, and Duttders Be J. —— Fifth 
Edition, revised and enlaryed. 80, Lond. 1904. Price 

25s. net. . and FP. N. Spon, Ltd., 125, Strand.) 


Although it is now many years since I had to 
deal personally with “taking out quantities,” my 
interest in that most valuable adjunct to the pro- 
fession of an architect has lost none of its fresh- 
ness; and T am of the opinion, shared by many of 
my professional brethren, that an architect's educa- 
tion is not complete unless it is accompanied by a 
knowledge of “quantities,” the acquisition of 
which is alike useful to the architect, 4 protection 
to his employer, and a cheek upon the occasional 
avarice of the builder. 

Mr. J. Leaning is well known as # quantity 
surveyor, and a book by him upon the subject is 
bound to be well received, particularly when, as in 
the bulky volume before me, it has reached a fifth 
edition. The book is described to be for the use of 
“surveyors, architects, engineers, and builders" ; 
but it appears to me that some of the information 
een would be better described as for beginners. 
Such elementary items as squaring dimensions 
and abstracting could well have been omitted in 
such a book as this, and perhaps more attention 
paid to other items of detail, For example, on 
pp. 7 and 53, the level at which digging for trenches, 
underpinning, &c., commences should be stated ; 
on p. 69—a bricklayer's bill—* brickwork in filling 
in of openings, inclading extra labour and materials, 
cutting and bonding to old "'—is taken at rod ; 
but all bonding and drawing toothings Id be 
measured separately, as they may materially affect 
the price per rod—oceasionally one rod may take 
ten times as much bonding as another. I do not 
agree with Mr. Leaning (p. 88) that the labour 
of cutting and pinning ends of timber or stone is 
about equal to building in; the ends built in must 
be far cheaper than cutting and pinning. 

On p. 184, window linings are billed at per foot 
superficial; but it is better practice to measure 
them at per foot ran, as the quantity of tongueing 
and angles is affected by the width. On p. 283, 
Mr. Leaning has omitted to state that the weight of 
copper should be given. On p. 251 the bill of girders, 
&e,., suggests that the “depths govern the price. 
They do to a certain extent, but not for the sections 
stated; and no mention is made of the width of 
flanges, an important factor when they. are wide. 
The clause on p, 831 for “taking up or undoing 
any portion of the work’ shonld have added to it 
“and making good after same.” The ph 
on p. 384, pric Bie Spice cost of buildi 
by reducing its length, should have been more 
——— there being a number of items in 
the tender not affected by the reduction in length 
of building, such as stairs, sanitary works, &c. 
The suggested clause on p. 428, that “no allowance 
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will be made for loss of profit on omitted work,” 
is unfair to the builder, as he may tender for 
£10,000 worth of work, and be compelled to 
execute £2,000 worth at the same rate, ; 

The portions of the book devoted to “prices,” 
“arbitration,” and Bor ee —— — 
surveyors “ are exceedingly al, and altogether 
the — is one which reflects credit upon Mr. 
Leaning, not only for its general usefulness, but 
for the patience and time which must have been 
consumed in its production. 

In any future edition Mr. Leaning might with 
advantage endeavour to enforce the desirability of 
more uniformity in practice; we all know that 
the methods of some quantity surveyors do not 
coincide with those of others, and builders must 
at times be sorely troubled to price many of the 
slipshod productions termed * Bills of Quantities,” 
The work of the quantity surveyor who thoroughly 
knows his business is well entitled to praise from 
all concerned ; it saves much trouble and litigation 
in the end, and deserves full and adequate re- 
——— —— eo a well to decline 
to support the wretched apologies for “ quantities "’ 
—— sent to the buillers’ offices ; and qualified 

aantity surveyors should not be ies to the 
— —— terms —— offered them for their 
work—work demanding scientific building know- 
ledge, severe application, and personal sound judg- 
ment and discretion. Wa. Woopwanp. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 
American Renaissance: A Review Domestic Archi- 
tecture illustrated by ninety-siz half-tone plates. B; 
John Wheeler Don, Architect. 4to. New York, 1 
Price Lis. in London. (B, T, Batsford, 0A, High Holborn.j 


This is a volume of attractive a and 
its wealth of excellently re neat illustrations, 
some hundred or so in number and all possessing 
a certain amount of interest, compels more than 
passing attention, The —— is artistic, 
and the text is printed with wide margins 
beloved of literary connoisseurs; but, unfortu- 
rag for the enjoyment of the English reader, 
the American eagle, which is emblazoned 
in gold on the cover, appears, invisibly it is true, 
but none the less insistently, on nearly overy 

Frankly this is a book by an American 
architect written for his countrymen, and one is 
reminded that h art has a common language 
it Speen ceed Gale anal powmeseing Ie On 

vidual slang which only the native can full 
understand. Hence the English reviewer finds it 
difficult to a te the author's treatment at its 
—— wah ile aabieer te the less to deal 
mately with his subject in W paragraphs 
af raiew when in his 0 words he : 
“im ty of doing justice to its magni- 
ficence, even in its — — phase, within the 
limits of a single volume,” 
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The fact that the book is a réchauffé of maga- 
zine articles, which the author assures us excited 
— interest to — reproduction, need not 

ilitate against its claim for a t on 
reget coir ey eo ese el para 
layman who wishes to a reference book on 
the history of the Re in his own country. 
The reflections on art—or architecture rather— 
will also no doubt appeal with novelty to the 
American whom the stress of existence has pre- 
vented keeping posted with the modern English 
literature on the subject, but the strictures on 
Ruskin, “ that old fogey,” Browning, and others 
will hardly serye to commend the author's 
criticisms to the average English reader. 

To some of the author's opinions no exception 
ean be taken, as, for example, his opening premise 
that just so much as domestic architecture departs 
in an im nal artificial way from whatever 
relates to or reflects the associations connected 
with the institutions of home life, so far it fils. 
According to our author the home one builds must 
presuppose, by subtle architectonic expression, 
that its owner possessed forebears and has in- 
— — — ——— — 
lor the sake of obtaining the necessary atm re 
we should imagine that such have come — 
us with all their associations, “ With such pre- 
paration,” he continues, “it should be possible for 
gs cultivated American to approach the subject 
of American Renaissance in the true spirit of 
understanding.” We seem to be not unfamiliar 
with axioms of this kind, and to haye met them 
e with more of literary charm. 

he author is on lesa didactic ground when he 
ints out that the American Renaissance differs 
Won at di oat tan a md 

0 that it ound its in w 
the most available material; and we with 
him that the copying of the earlier timber forms 
in the marble and stone of later and more pro- 
sperous times has resulted in the loss of thas 
indefinable charm possessed by the carly colonial 
domestic buildings. Whether this early charm is 
really indefinable, and whether it may not be 
expressed in the sy word “simplicity,” may be 
matter of opinion; but certainly, judging from the 
illustrations, it is evident that as the early simple 
type gives place to the later * Scaramouche ''—to 
use the author's word—so the charm vanishes and 
the specimens shown become rather examples to 
be avoided than models to be imitated. 

Passing on from the Introduction, we encounter 
the difficulty of understanding jnst to which class 
of his countrymen the author is more particularly 
addressing himself. If to his brother professionals, 
it is perhaps somewhat indiscreet to advertise the 
fact that, in his opinion, very few modern. archi- 
tects are able to give the home —— avery 
dwelling-house should possess, and that as # body 
they build by the cubic foot alone; while if he is 
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anxious to appeal to possible clients, it is surely 
ually unwise to refer to them as s class capable 
of deeming the architect “plumb crazy" who 
would submit them a house really suited to their 
needs, and whose only requirement is that every 
dollar should be made to show. If this is a fair 
description of the typical American architect and 
client there would seem to be little hope for the 
evolution of a worthy architectural American style, 
piesa Shape author admits that he prefers to 
“soore his points” with sarcasm rather than 
flattery, though this idiosynorasy is sufficiently 
obyious to need attention being drawn to it. But 
sarcasm is n two-edged sword, and its wielder 
might be well advised to abstain from showing his 
own solution of problems—e.g. the adaptation of 
the French Chitean, Plate LXXVIIL.—which he 
implies that his brother professionals are —* 
to solving. As to the taste, judged by English 
standards, of the author who can say, even sar- 
eastically, “I au an occasional architect is 
annoyed urance by somebody who comes 
with an illustration of « particular piece of my 
work which has ap in the magazine request- 
ing that my style be copied,” we prefer to express 
no opinion. 
book, us we have said and have endeavoured 
to show, is so obviously addressed to an American 
audience, to whom its historical eloments should 
appeal, and on whom its peculiarities might not 
grate, that we should not have deemed it necessary 
to have referred to it, even at the present length, 
were it not that a casual glance at its illustrations 
might tempt an English student to the extrava- 
pane of adding it to his modest library. Were 
to do so, we fear he would find that it oecupied 
J which might be more weal filled. We 
5 | abode it a8 & book adapted, as 
the author says of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, to 
be taken up from the drawing-room table when 
one has time to kill. H. A. Sarcienc. 


WROUGHT IRONWORK. 


English and Scottish Wrought Ironwork: A Series of 
Tronwork of the best Periods, 
together with mast of the Examples now eristing in Scot- 
land, with Descriptive Text. By Batley Scott Murphy, 
Architect. Sixty-eight Plates of Measured Drawings, 
ate by seventy-two Collotype Reproductions of 
SP phe. Imp, fol. Lond. 1004. Price £23. 5s, net. 
[B. T. Batsford, 4, High Holborn. 
The volume by Mr. Bailey Scott Murphy has 
added one more to the now —— list of 
works on the Renaissance period in E 


ine wah —** oy oné Kae large works ae 

t 0 peric nerally have , the 

— —— of works in the different 

rials is still more interesting and valuable, 

and it would almost appear that the English work 
lone would haye given the author ample scope. 


However, this book, including the work of both 
countries, gives a varied selection, though this, 
perhaps, might have been carried farther with 
adyantage by devoting fewer plates to the ironwork 
of the two houses Belton and Drayton, which 
alone account for 27 plates out of 80. The 
drawings are boldly executed, perhaps a ‘little too 
boldly for the smaller scale reproductions, which 
do not look so well as the details, where every- 
thing comes out very clearly, and the fully figured 
dimensions of the are most useful. The 
studies of the iron balustrading to the stone steps at 
Drayton are helpful. A satisfactory combination 
of these materials is always a difficult problem. 

Of the various gates shown, that to the gravel 
court is no doubt the finest example. The side 
gates are especially happy, but those to the east 
avenue, though quaint, seem decidedly poor both 
in execution and design, and might well have 
made way for another example of English work. 
The ironwork at Belton, w is exhaustively 
portrayed, is nicely balanced and charming in 
detail. The standards in the railings to the main 
avenue, shown on plate 25, and the ramps to the 

jers are well worthy of notice, baing effective 

tof sober design. The charming examples of 
college gutewnys frou: Cambridge are too well 
known to comment: what always strikes 
one in studying them is the advantageous set-off 
that they get from atone piers as against those 
not thus flanked, and constructed throughout in 
the lighter material. Oxford, too, is a mine of 
wealth for wrought ironwork, and Mr. Murphy 
shows us some fine examples, The — 
gates are beautiful pieces of work: they show, 
perhaps, to better effect in the photograph than in 
the drawing; the wide hatching of the solids and 
the absolute black of the narrow ribs detract from 
an otherwise careful drawing. 

On plate 52 we get two —— of early 
work in the gate to Bishop West's Chapel at Ely 
anil the grille at Winchester Cathedral, both of a 
Gothic ter, and showing a fine contrast in 
tho different ways of obtaining a good effect—the 
earlier example by repetition of one detail, and the 
other by variation in ornament. From Hampton 
Court, of course, some examples are drawn, and it 
is to be regretted that the author did not give na 
some measured detail of Jean Tijon’s magnificent 
gates on the east front as well as the rails to the 
two great stairs. 

The last few plates on the English work show a 
collection of lamp brackets, signs, tomb-rails, &c., 
all of which are full of interest, some—such as the 
lamp brackets from York fplate 65], and the sigu 
of the bell from Melksham [plate 64]—being parti- 
cularly charming examples. 

The Scottish examples certainly bear out Mr. 
Murphy’s contention of their inferiority to the 
English work ; but they show n entirely different 
character, and make for more naturalistic forms, of 








⸗ 
a 
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which rose, thistle, and oak, as used on the stair- 
It iso = ines the 
t is certai i compare 
— the Scottish 
work is much poorer than that south of the Tweed, 
it is full of suggestion, y in ite freedom of 
detail. ewrny TANNER, JUN. 


LIGHTING SCHOOLROOMS. 
The Lighting of Schoolrooma: A Manual for School 
#, Architects, Superintendents, and Teachers. 
Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. 80, Lond. 1904, Price Bs. 
net. (Longmans, Green & Co., Paternoster Row.) 


This treatise, the work of an American, will be 
found a useful book of reference to those members 
of the profession called upon to carry out school 
work, and especially school enlargements, and 
buildings within the area of our cities, 

There is little in Mr. Rowe’s work which the 
expert planner on this side is not already acquainted 
with. However, even the expert may be able to 
learn —— from Mr. Rowe, and especially 
from a perusal of the chapters dealing with selection 
of site, remodelling old buildings, and testing the 


sight. 

The work is published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., 
and can be obtained for the moderate outlay of 
Bs. 6d. Antoun H. Rrax-Tuxisox. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 
Educational Facilities for Young Architects, 
The Glasgow Institute of Architects is closely 
identified with the — established School of 
Architecture in Glasgow, which is to bold its classes 
in the School of Art and the Technical Co 
The President of the Glasgow Institute, Mr. J 
Sa [7], has been elected a Governor of the 
ool of Art, and associated with him on the 
Governing ——— the School are three other 
Fellows of the R.LB.A., all Past-Presidents of the 
Glasgow Institute. 
By a recent enactment of the Court of Session, 
on the application of the Governors of the 
Technical College, the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects was empowered to elect a representative on 


the Governing Body of the The Institute 
has appointed one of its Past-Presidents, a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute, to be its representative, and 


— is associated another member of the In- 
stitute. 

At a conference of the representatives of the 
School of Art and the Technical College, held on 
11th March 1904, a curriculum for a conrse for a 
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Joint Diploma in Architecture was approved of. 
Chas Seni ee a 

over years, a 
— — * ne aoe. 
to occupy a ve years, were arranged. It 
was furthor agreed that candidates 


factorily attended either of the courses of instruc- 
tion or of such modifications of those courses as 
will be published later will be eligible for the Joint 
Diploma in Architecture of the of Art and 
the Technical College after satisfying the Exa- 


The Drawing 
ihn Acohitecharal:-Olanses, — 
shaded, from the cast ; (4) a study of a plant or a 
flower from nature. In addition, candida for 


the Joint Diploma must pass a exa- 
mination in (1) Mathematics, (2 English, and 


{8) Latin ora examination 
subject 3 may be to any date prior to 
& candidate's ion to the Final Examination 
for the Joint Di 


ploma, 

In order fully to meet the demands for higher 
instruction necessitated by this Joint Diploma, 
the authorities of the School of Art, in conjunction 
dackiéa $0: spgeiah & Widitig ‘pedeenees cat 12 

to appoint a vi r, and the 
choice has —— M. Eugene Bourdon, B.A., 
A.D.F.G. M. Bourdon is a Bachelier-ds-Loettres 
of the Sorbonne, an Architect Diplomé by the 
French Government, and Lauréat of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes. From 1896 to 1900 he 
was Acting Inspector at the Petit Palais of the 1900 
Exhibition, with M. Ch. Girsult is responsible 
for most of the interior decoration of that building. 
He has worked in New York, where he was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Trowbridge and Livingstone 
in carrying out the Astor Hotel. M. Bourdon, who 
8 excellent English, commences his duties in 

lasgow in October next. 

As agreed at the conference at which the Joint 
Committee was appointed, it is recognised that the 
teaching of the subject of Architecture throughout 
must be common to both the School of Art and 
the Technical College, but that it will be neces- 
sarily taught somewhat differently in the two 
institutions, the more strictly technical side of the 
subject being dwelt upon in the one, and the more 
strictly artistic in the other. 

The existing Architectural Teaching Staffs both 
ut the School of Art and at the Technical College 
are to remain as —* are at present constituted. 
Professor Gourlay, B.Se. (44 continues his work 
at the Technical College the new 
. Alexander MeGibbon — * 





Detail of Nestored Portion of Oak Rood-soreen, South Pool Charch, 8. Deron. Fifteenth Century. 


SCREENS AND SCREEN-WORK IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By F. Buen Bonn [F-.). 


PART I.—PRE-REFORMATION. 


a characteristic feature of our parish churches. Beyond the well-deserved tributes 

of admiration which have been accorded them by students of ecclesiastical art and 
symbolism, on account of their beauty of design, ingenuity, and refinement of workmanship, 
or richness in emblematic detail, they claim a further and a deeper regard as representing a 
feature of liturgical use which, transcending medieval times, derives its sanction from the 
Apostolic period, and its origin from a yet remoter source. And when it is realised, too, that 
this venerable landmark of Christian worship has never been entirely lost sight of, but has 
persisted in one form or another throughout the ages of the Church’s history, an “object 
respected by Protestant and Catholic alike, it may well be said that in the’chancel screen we 
have an almost unique survival, and one well worthy to be cherished and preserved. 

The object of this paper is to provide an outline of the development of the screen in its 
various forms, from the earliest to the latest times, and to indicate, as fully as space will 
permit, the several classes of screen-work met with in our churches. 

The rood-screen will be principally dealt with, and chiefly with reference to the parish 
church. Other screens, such as those of the conventual type, have a history of their own, 
and cannot be fully dealt with in the limits of this essay; neither can the rood-lofts—which 
have also a special derivation, and as to whose form and uses much might be written— receive 

Third Series, Vol. XL. No, 30—15 Out. 1904, 4p 


\ SPECIAL degree of interest attaches to the screens and screen-work which form such 
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more than incidental notice here. Having thus prescribed the scope and limits of this paper, 
a brief reference to the origin of the screen will be necessary. 

The earliest churches—those of the Orient—were largely influenced by Hebrew traditions, 
the Jewish Temple being the model on which their internal arrangement was based. In the 
Temple veils separated the interior into three main divisions, allocated respectively to the 
people, the priesthood, and the sacred mysteries. The Christian “ecclesia ™ reflects this triple 
arrangement, the narthex, nave, and sanc- 
tuary being partitioned off in like manner," 
veils at first being employed, and later solid 
or constructional sereen-work in addition. 

The inner screen, that which divided 
the sanctuary from the nave, at first con- 
sisted of a row of pillars supporting a beam, 
from which the veils were suspended, and 
drawn or withdrawn according to liturgical 
requirements. This beam in its turn sup- 
ported a row of images, and soon developed 
into a solid iconostasis—practically a wall, 
containing a central doorway and hagioseopes, 
which has persisted as a distinetive feature of 
the Greek and other Eastern churches to the 
present day (see illustration). The iconostasis, 
introduced also into Italy, seems never to 
have taken root there, but was gradually sup- 
planted by the baldachino, which, in the 
Basilican type of church, provided the neces- 
sary means of veiling the altar. Consequently 
the Italian churches after the ninth century 

REESE OF A COPTIC CHURCH aT carao cease to exhibit anything in the nature of a 

In the foregronni is the light sorcen dividing nave from choir, whites SOlid screen to the sanctuary ; and although 

Be ee ae ctstatel ty cea On wach wie ee the columnar or trabeated screen, such as we 

rao wat lomer ieee oF See at St, Mark's, Venice, is found, a low sereen 
is more usual. 

Thus the old Jewish pattern of interior divisions was soon lost sight of in Rome, and 
was practically effaced in churches of her communion after the lapse of some centuries ; whilst 
in the Eastern churches it persisted in a well-marked manner. The general form of churches 
was also modified in Rome, on the lines of her already existing structures, public and private ; 
and what we term the Basilican type of church was the result. 

We have thus the two fountain heads of ecclesiology, Levantine and Roman ; and it is to 
the former that we must look for the origin of our own British type of church, for Christianity 
was brought to these islands in Apostolic times, and a regular branch of the Church 
constituted here long before the “ peace of the Church” enabled Rome to proselytise. 

Nothing having survived in Britain of the actual structures of our Celtic ancestors, we are 
dependent on such information as may be gleaned from early writings on this point. It 
seems clear from old descriptions that there was a solid screen between nave and chancel, 
having doors in it, these doors being covered by veils, and the screen decorated by paintings. 














* Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. iL p, 401, 
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Such an arrangement is implied in a history by Cogitosus of St. Bridget’s Church at Kildare, 
and in a Gaelic MS. preserved in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. For the rest we must 
assume with Scott that they resembled the early Irish oratories in their general characteristics. 
But side by side with these there existed some larger churches built by artificers from among 
the Roman settlers on a Roman or Basilican model; and of these some fragments may yet 
remain incorporated with the fabric of later churches, as in the case of the Church of St. Martin 
at Canterbury, restored by St. Augustine, of which Bede says that it had originally been 
constructed by Roman believers, thus apparently suggesting a distinction between native and 
Roman workmanship. 

But the Roman type of church never became dominant here. The British tradition was 
destined to survive not only the influence of the Roman settlers, and the destruction wrought 
by the Saxon conquest, but even the power of the great revival which took place under 
Augustine and his Italian 
missioners. Certain fea- 
tures of Roman importa- 
tion—notably the apse— 
are observable in the re- 
mains of some of the 
churches of the earlier 
Saxon period, but in a 
greatly modified form ; 
and the continuity of the 
older traditions may be 
clearly traced in the pre- 
valence of the square east 
end in the later examples 
of Saxon work and in the 
solid barrier or mural 
screen which appears to 
have usually divided the 
nave from the presbytery. — 
This screen, in the apsidal CHASCEL ANCALE, ECULTER 
churches, generally took 
the form of a triple arcade. There stood until 1806 at Reculver an early and perfect instance 
of this; and before it was taken down a drawing was made, which has fortunately been 
preserved. A slight sketch is here given. The arches were of equal size, all having been 
open, so far as can be ascertained, to the floor level [see fig. 1a, diagram sheet A, p. 540). 
Another instance closely approximating to the Roman model was that of Rochester, where 
the apse was shallow and the triple arcade may be regarded as the equivalent of the 
“arch of triumph" which in the Basilican churches opens the sanctuary to the nave. 

But in other instances, as in that of Reculver, already noted, and St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury [fig. 2, sheet A], and still more notably at Brixworth, the space reserved within the 
mural screen is much greater, and suggests that the screen with its triple arcade must rightly 
be viewed, not as a sanctuary sereen, but achoir screen ; a feature which may be presumed to 
have acquired increased importance in the sixth century in consequence of the orders of Pope 
Boniface (4.p. 583) making distinction between clergy and laity at Mass, and the forbidding 
of the choir to the laity by the Council of Tours (s.p. 566)—an order repeated by the 
Council of Nantes, a.p. 658. 
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There is independent corroboration of this theory in an Anglo-Saxon pontifical mentioned 
by Bloxam in support of his contention that a “ veil or wall’ was the customary division in 
the early church between clergy and people; and the remark of Durandus as to the use of the 
veil in this position as a regular adjunct of ritual, although his phrase is metaphorical, has 
been held to suggest that a wall was really customary at this point. In the early Basilican 
churches the clergy occupied seats around the apse, the altar being brought forward to a 
position within the chord of the apse ; but from very early days a different custom seems to 
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have ruled here, the altar being placed nearer the east wall, whilst the clergy retired to a less 
elevated position westward of the altar, At Brixworth [fig. 8, sheet A] there is a marked 
distinction between the presbyterial space, or choir, and the sanctuary itself, and there was 
here originally a wall between choir and nave, having in it a triple arcade, the central arch 
wider and loftier than the side arches, and corresponding in its proportions to the sanctuary 
arch beyond, whilst above each of the smaller arches was a clerestory window, opposite and 
similar to the small windows still existing in the east wall and flanking the sanctuary arch.” 
George Gilbert Scott, in his “ Essay on the History of English Church Architecture” 
(p. 154), mentions a fact which seems to have peculiar significance in connection with our 
early church plans. The ‘Sarum use’ which in the eleventh century superseded the older 


* Rev. C.F. Watkins, Monograph on Brizworth Church, = 
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British liturgy, and was designed to incorporate national features of ritual with the order of 
service approved by Rome, provides for two distinct orders of ministry in the church, those 
who serve the altar, and those whose place is in the choir. This distinction, dating apparently 
from far earlier times, would appear helpful in the interpretation of the plans. By the sepa- 
ration of the worshippers under the threefold heads of celebrant, clerks, and people the 
primitive idea of the tripartite division of the “ecclesia” is once more restored. This had in 
the earliest days the form of narthex, nave, and sanctuary, but with the disappearance of the 
narthex, and with it of any special division of the structure reserved for the penitents and 
catechumens, the old symbolism was in danger of being lost sight of, and indeed in the 
Roman Church this had happened, for the form of churches there had been simplified to a 
twofold division only, é.¢. nave (including choir) and sanctuary. 

The second and later type of Saxon church shows a reversion to British models. It 
exhibits the square east end, and the division between nave and chancel is strikingly 
emphasised, there being but a single opening of very narrow proportions in the wall separating 
the two parts. The most 
perfect instance now sur- fic.a, Recuwven Fie: 2, Caree-ce-renne fic 3. Westweee. 
viving is the Church of 
St. Lawrence at Bradford- 
on-Ayon [fig. 1, sheet A}. 
In the Anglo-Saxon ritual 
there was no elevation of 
the Host, but the whole 
act of consecration was 
hidden from the people 
by a veil over the narrow 
archway, just as it is in 
the Eastern Church by 
the iconostasis. But al- 
though the single narrow 
opening became generally 
adopted, and may be re- 
garded as characteristic 
of our earlier medieval 
churches, nevertheless 
the other Saxon model, the triple arcade, seems to have been regarded in some cases as A 
pattern worthy of imitation by the builders who came after, for we find an almost identical 
arrangement cropping up in churches erected subsequently to the Norman period. The reader 
is referred to the sheet of diagrams (B) which has been prepared to exhibit the relationship of 
these and later examples. 

Fig. 1, sheet B, shows the original arcade at Reculver; fig. 2, that at Capel-le-Ferne, 
Kent, where the arcade appears to be of fourteenth-century date, and consists of three openings 
of equal span extending from the floor upwards. Higher up in the gable wall is another large 
arched opening, which would have furnished the requisite means of communication between the 
chancel and the loft, or “ pulpitum,” which would appear to have originally traversed the wall 
on its western side, A sketch of the wall in its present state is here given [see page 544], 

Fig. 3 is a diagram of the arcade at Westwell, Kent—a remarkable and graceful instance. 
Here the openings are taller, and there is no trace of any original provision for a loft or gallery, 
although one was probably inserted later. 

The triple arcade at Bottisham [fig. 4] is of later date, and partakes more of the nature 
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of a screen, inasmuch as it is not carried 
up solid into the chancel arch, but ter- 
minates just above the springing. 

A more advanced development of the 
chancel arcade is to be seen at Stebbing 
(fig. 5n], where we find the three openings 
combined into one large fenestration en- 
riched with tracery and eanopy-work, and 
containing a special place for the Holy 
Rood and its attendant images, the whole 
having an original and beautifal effect. 

And lastly there is an even more 
graceful and charming instance at Great 
Bardfield. In these two cases the principle 
of the mural screen is preserved in theory, 
but for practical purposes the chancel is 50 
completely opened up as to satisfy all the 
requirements of congregational worship. 

The influx of foreign ideas which took 
place with the advent of the Norman 
builders for « time profoundly influenced 
the type of church building in Britain. 
We see in the widened chancel arches a 
temporary weakening of the old tradition. 
But the latter seems soon to have reasserted 
itself, and in the later Norman style we 
find many instances of Norman arches of 
very modest proportions, often showing a 
considerable wall-space on either side. 
Scott says: “The tradition of a small 
doorway-like chancel arch continued 
through the Norman period on into the 
thirteenth century,” and he states that 
many had altars placed on either side of 
the arch, the piscine in some cases remain- 
ing. At Peterchurch, Hereford, is a stone 
altar slab on each side of the apse; and 
the same at Urishay, north and south of 
the chancel arch. At Hauxton, Cambs, is 
& narrow chancel urch [fig. 4, sheet A] 
flanked by arched recesses, under which 
were side altars. These date from c. 1229. 
At South Shoebury, on each side of the 
fine Norman chancel arch, are large pointed 
irched recesses, before which, without 
doubt, altars once stood ; bat whether these 
were closed, as they now appear, or were 
open to the chancel is not certain. 
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The observation of this arrangement very naturally engenders the speculation whether 
the side arches in the triple Saxon arcades above mentioned may not have been furnished 
with side altars. 

Altars of the Holy Rood are a feature of very ancient origin, and were placed at the 
eastward extremity of the nave. The ruins of the Church of St. Pancras show that the side 
openings contained a wall at least two feet high, and were perhaps of the nature of windows 
or hagioseopes ; whilst the central arch, which was much wider, would have alone formed the 
gangway. From the thirteenth century onward the custom of placing altars on either side of 
the chancel opening seems to have been fairly established, and to have become, in the purely 
parochial type of church, an ordinary feature. In some of our churches there are indications 
of this use remaining in the shape of decorations in fresco on the walls by the side of the 
chancel arch. This was one of the earlier forms of altar-back. Traces of such paintings 
were discovered at Hauxton, and there 
is freseo-work in a similar position at 
Alveston, Gloucestershire. Occasion- 
ally they are seen on the surface of 
piers in the nave arcade, as at St. 
Albans. There can be little doubt alse 
that the hagioscopes, which were in so 
many instances pierced through the 
chancel wall on each side of the narrow 
early arches, must have been con- 
nected with the same use. The hagio- 
scope is a feature associated with the 
iconostasis, or Eastern form of screen, 
on which, as we have seen, the early 
British screens were modelled. There 
is evidence of a great revival of their Bs naltt 
use in the thirteenth and following itant 
centuries, At first we find them con- = 
trived asa makeshift by the removal 
of masonry on either side of the aacwederm BAMLAXHen eserncit. 
chancel arch. Of this nature is the 
curious instance at Baulking, here illustrated, and of which a diagram is also given [fig. 5, 
sheet A]. Later on they become constructional in the walling on either side of the chancel 
arch, and of this many instances survive. Those at Nunney, Somerset, and Poltimore, Devon 
[fig. 6, sheet Aj, are typical. 

The chancel arch of Norman and pre-Norman days was furnished, it is believed, by an 
appropriate veil or tapestry hanging, forming the third or outermost of that triple series of 
ritual veils of which Durandus speaks as being interposed between clergy and laity. But it 
appears probable that there was, in addition to this, some sort of constructional screen-work 
in the chancel opening itself. Wooden lattices, or “ eancelli,” had been in use in the Continental 
churches from time immemorial, and there is no reason to suppose that they were not equally 
well known here. We have, moreover, evidence of such in the survival of examples at least 
as early as the latter part of the twelfth century. The simple wooden screen-work still 
preserved in Rochester Cathedral is of this period, and the wooden balustrade at Compton of 
similar date. Such screen-work would have been considered necessary in the wider arches of 
the earlier Norman churches, the later tendency being all in favour of masking the opening 
or reducing it to smaller dimensions. 


— —— 
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In some churches this tendency was carried still further, and we find the chancel arch 
positively built up solid with a wall-like screen, having a comparatively small central door- 
way and sidelights or hagioscopes within it. Few of these now exist, as they have proved 
too inconsistent with the ideas of congregational worship associated with the post-Reformation 
flays ; but at Sandridge we have 4 fairly perfect example [fig. 7, sheet A]. A similar wall with 





openings is mentioned as having existed at Cerne Abbas, Dorset, before the restoration, and 
others are spoken of. 

But there is a far more numerous class of churches in which the solid barrier still exists, 
but in a modified form. Instead of being built to the whole height of the arch, the wall is 
terminated at a short distance above the doorway, and sidelights and the balance of space left 
open, thus forming the stone screen of familiar appearance. Yet even these screens were in 
all probability surmounted by a partition of lighter construction within the tympanum of the 
chancel arch, so that to all intents and purposes the barrier would have been complete, 
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Tnstances of these heavy stone screens in parochial churches may be seen at Highway, 
Wilts [fig. 8, sheet A]; Bradford Abbas, Dorset ; and many other places. They would appear 
to have had in many cases a gallery running across their western face, forming an éarly type 
of rood-loft. There is evidence of this feature in the upper orifices which at Capel-le-Ferne, 
Sandridge, and elsewhere are still seen above the lower range of openings. The still earlier 
ones at Compton and Melton Constable may have been analogous in their nature, but in the 
latter case no trace of a balcony or gallery now remains. 

The type of screen with traceried hagioscopes or fenestrations on either side of a central 
doorway appears to have arrived at its full development in the fourteenth century, and two 
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perfect and parallel instances may be given—the one from Brittany, in the exquisite little 
screen of Le Folgoet, and the other from England, in the equally charming screen at Compton 
Bassett, of which an illustration is given above.* In the former case the side altars remain, 
and their relationship to the hagioscopes is obvious ; but in the latter the altars have been 
removed, Both alike are constructed to support a rood-loft, and they may be regarded 
as being typical instances of the earlier type of rood-loft screen, both being double, the 
western face consisting of a triple arcading, and the eastern of the solid mural screen, the 
rood-loft spanning the intermediate space, and being supported upon a stone groining. The 


° taken from an old lithograph published  rnils are now removed, and the rood-loft atairoase built 5 
— — The pulpit and —— are by the “ restorer," to whose credit, however, it may be —3 
The balustrade above the cornice, part of which that the detail of the screen ha⸗ been skilfully repaired, 
is indicated in the drawing, was also not original, having and the Mtatuettes of the Twelve Apostles succeasfully 
replaced a more ancient balcony of stone. The wooden replaced in their long-empty niches. 
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general form is analogous to the cathedral jubé, or choir sereen of the fourteenth century, of 
which Exeter furnishes a notable in- 
stance. 

There are numerous imperfoct 
screens of the Compton Bassett type 
seattered over the West of England, 
and these, in the writer's opinion, are 
really nothing but the backs of what 
once were double screens, and all were 





nore aa : furnished at one time with their 
' arcade to the western side. There is 
COMPTON BASSETT. PLAN or Raop SCREEN. one of great beauty remaining at Hil- 


marton, and another at Yatton Key- 
nell, both in Wilts. The former has its turret stair within the pier on the north side, as 
Compton Bassett has on the south. There are some in Devon of rather later date, but 
apparently of the same type. That of Awliscombe [fig. 9, sheet A] retains the eastern 
member in a fairly perfect state. But all trace of the western arcade is swept away. The 
magnificent stone screen at Totnes belongs to another category—that of the groined single 
screens. 
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Brief mention has already been made of the appearance of wooden screen-work coeval 
with the stone in the twelfth century or earlier. It appears more generally in the thirteenth 
century, perhaps because the ravages of time have not so completely exterminated it. At 
Stanton Harcourt is a wooden rood-screen of simple arcaded design, furnished with the 
customary central doorway. Thureaston, Kirkstead Chapel, and Old Shoreham provide other 
early instances; whilst at Harwell, Berks, and Wellcombe, Devon, are slightly later screens. 
Those at Northfleet and Leake are fine instances of Early Decorated work. But there are two 
very different schools of design in our ecclesiastical woodcraft. 
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Although the clumsiness of stone proportion gave way to a lightness more appropriate to 
the material, designers were loth to give up those features whose character was borrowed from 
stonework—namely, parapets, buttresses, weather tables and drip-moulds, pinnacles and 
battlements—and in some districts the ornamental parts of the design are chiefly composed of 
these objects dwarfed to Lilliputian proportions. This seems a good deal the case with the 
wood screens of the second or middle period—and much of the East Anglian work dates from 
that time. But in the West Country, where we have an abundance of late screens—some being 
immediately pre-Reformation—there is little or no borrowed or imitative detail of this sort ; 
the features are bold and honest, well adapted to the material. Beads preponderate over 
hollows in the mouldings, and the enrichments all suggest wood or woody fibre and vegetative 
growths. There is an absence of hard square edges, which, like hollows, never look natural 
in wood. 

In this connection it seems important to recall the fact that it is in the same districts 
wherein we find this more natural and real way of treating woodwork that the Church has had a 
continuous history from Celtic times, so that older schools of woodcraft might have been per- 
petuated, and the ideas and traditions of Celtic art would have lingered in the imagination of 
West-country men, who were largely of Celtic blood. 

The British methods of church building were all based on wood rather than stone con- 
struction, and in the treatment of wood they excelled. The traditional character of their 
ornament is exemplified in the instance from South Pool, Devon, at the head of this paper, in 
which the idea of twisted tendril-work is very strongly brought out in the treatment of the 
cornices. There is a striking similarity between some of this detail and the intérlaced 
tendril patterns which we find incised upon early Celtic stonework, and which seem to imply a 
web of plaited wicker-work as its originating character—such as we may reasonably suppose 
to have formed the basis of the lighter screen or partition work constructed by our Celtic 
ancestors, whose ornament was almost all of this type.* 

But those who designed and executed the earlier wooden screens betray a want of know- 
ledge of the material and of a sufficient familiarity with its capabilities. Their work is 
simply an imitation of stone, with often the same proportions given to mouldings that would 
be suitable in the latter material, and the work appears consequently lacking in refinement. 

Sometimes the wood is undercut, after the manner of stonework. This is the ease at 
Clapton-in-Gordano, where the work is treated in a manner suggestive of fearful labour for 
the unfortunate executant. With the development of the joiner’s art in the fourteenth 
century, however, the splendid qualities of oak as a subject for fine and delicate carving became 
realised, and in such glorious instances as those of King's Lynn we see the full realisation of 
the dexterity and genius of the medieval woodcarver. 

Side by side with the development of wooden screen-work, stone screens took on a more 
open and graceful character, and at last began to exhibit a fatal defect, the converse of that 
early defect of the wooden screens, namely, an attempt to imitate the lightness of timber. But 
the penalty of this must soon have been painfully evident in the fragility of the tabernacle 
work so treated, and in the final resort oak held the field. Thus in the fifteenth century 
the wood screens are found to preponderate vastly over the stone ones. 

Instances have been adduced to show the earlier type of screen and rood-loft, and before 
passing to a later development it may be of interest to see whether the arrangement such as 








* Sir James Hall entertained the theory that all Gothic upon long round poles. pcre Pi cion Sy ve 
art waa only a kind of fossilised basketwork, and he traced =“ sk " origin of architectural detail, Colley 
the origin of crockets and foliaged pinnacles to the March, will be found in the Transactions of the hire 
spronting bnde of wickerwork twined for ornament’s sske and Cheshire Antiquarian Society for 1889 (vol. vii.), 
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we have seen at Compton Bassett can be parallelled in a wooden screen. This would seem to 
be the case. Hidden away in a secluded nook of the hills that border the valley of the Usk 
is the little Church of Lianelieu, which contains a screen of most singular character [see fig. 6, 
sheet B). It is double. On the western part is the familiar triple arcade in oak, the 
character of the detail being decidedly early, probably fourteenth-century. 

But to the east, instead of a solid partition, we find a replica of the western arcade. The 
interval is ceiled over with a flat soffit, forming a rood-loft. This has been despoiled of its 
flooring, staircase, and western balcony, but is closed in on the eastern side by a close- 
boarded tympanum diapered with flowers on a coloured ground of distemper, and exhibit- 
ing on its western face the rood-beam at a considerable height above the loft, with a painted 
rood substituted for the more ancient carved 
one, the socket for which may be observed 
in the beam. 

The tympanum forms « complete bar- 
rier from the rood-loft upwards, but is 
pierced with sundry small quatrefoil and 
other openings which would have enabled 
its original occupants to view the sanctuary. 
The general appearance of the screen and 
tympanum is very remarkable, and from 
its early form possesses exceptional inter- 
est, The photograph here given is taken 
from the western side. It will be noted 
that the balcony front has been removed, 
and the western beam cut short at its 
southern extremity, so that the depth from 
front to back is not so well represented as 
could be desired. 

The front arcade of a similar but later 
screen remains at Bronllys. That. at 
Strensham, which retains its painted rood- 
loft, appears to be of similar type, but the 
back sereen is gone. The stone arcade at 
Bottisham may perhaps be regarded as 
— — — forming part of an analogous structure. 


In some instances, as at Guilden Morden, 
the altars beneath the rood-loft were entirely enclosed by “ cancelli” of light traceried sereen- 


work. Double screens of this character are not common. Montgomery furnishes an instance, 
and there is another at Edington, Wilts. 

The progress of wooden screen-work in later years may be outlined as follows. Next in 
order to those above described, and of which Lianelieu is typical, are a series of screens 
having the rood-loft, as at Lianelieu, with its entire projection to the westward, the sereen 
forming the support of the floor to the east, whilst to the west a beam is provided, running 
clear from wall to wall, though occasionally supported by strats, where the bearing was long, 
as at Llanwnog. The suggestion of an arcade disappears, however. The soffit of the loft is 
usually a flat coving panelled in compartments. A perfect instance of this type of screen 
survives at St. Margaret's, Herefordshire, and another, of very different detail, at Shering- 
ham, Norfolk. In each case the loft is complete. The extremities of the western beam are 
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usually supported by carved corbels, sometimes, as at Sheringham, exhibiting grotesque 
monsters carved in the spandrels. The beam is generally enriched on its western face with a 
series of pierced hollow carved bands of the “ vine-leaf" order, held in a casement moulding. 
The beautiful screen at Patricio [fig. 10, sheet A] is of this type, and still retains its ancient 
stone altars, which are mentioned as having stood also at Llangwm Isaf, in Monmouthshire. 
Following this comes a type of screen of which numerous examples survive. In this we find 
the sereen no longer forming the extreme eastward support of the loft, but placed centrally 
below it, and there is a tendency shown to give a more decided rise to the soffit, so that the 
coving becomes a feature of importance. These lofts, like the foregoing, are usually wide, 
and some, as at Lianwnog, are furnished with struts for intermediate support under the 
beams east and west of the screen. From this it is but a small step to such examples as those 
of Christian Malford, Wilts; Ashchurch, Gloucester ; or Willand, Devon, where the coving 
has a considerable vertical height and is a striking feature ; thence to those screens where it 
becomes intersected for a portion of its height by groins, as at Ranworth, Bramfield, Conway, 
Astbury, &e., the upper or continuous portion being divided into richly traceried panels by 
intersecting ribs; and finally the fully groined screens whose fan-like vaulting forms so 
exquisite a feature in the West-country examples. 

It seems probable that this last and most beautiful development of English pre-Reforma- 
tion sereen-work was the natural outcome of the use of the areaded form of tracery head 
within the square, as we see it in some of the earlier screens, Examples of this feature 
are met with in all parts of the country. 

The effect of the groining as we find it in England is perhaps unsurpassed for beauty by 
any other form, and in no country has it been carried to anything approaching the perfection 
in which we find it here. The groined soffits of the Breton screens are coarse and clumsy by 
comparison, Some of the best examples are those in Devonshire, where the panels between 
the groin ribs are usually filled with sunk tracery ; but occasionally, as at Hartland, Burring- 
ton, and elsewhere they are embossed with foliage, grapes, pomegranates, &e., carved in low 
relief, giving « rich effect; and now and then, as at Atherington, Marwood, or Poltimore, a 
delicate Renaissance treatment takes the place of the fruit and leaves. : 

An illustration is given [p. 550] of the west side of the sereen at Marwood. It was originally 
surmounted by a sumptuous gallery front, with carved statuettes, which disappeared within 
living memory. 

Although Devonshire is the county richest in groined screens, the parts of Somerset 
adjoining can also boast of a large number. The type of detail varies in different localities, 
and for a description of those in Devon readers are referred to the Transactions of the Devon 
Association for 1902 and 1908—especially to the latter number—in which the writer has 
attempted a classification. 

There is a type of singular beauty and refinement in South Somerset, exemplified in the 
screen at High Ham, than which it would be perhaps impossible to find any work of more 
exquisite refinement and graceful design in the whole West Country. Another group of 
beautiful screens occurs in the Dunster district, and an illustration is here given in the form of 
a measured drawing of the old sereen of St. Andries, West Quantoxhead—which possesses some 
interest, inasmuch as it has been lost to sight for upwards of forty-six years, having been stowed 
away in the squire’s lumber-room ever since the church was rebuilt. Through the courtesy 
of Sir Alexander Acland Hood the writer was enabled to bring it once more to the light of 
day and take measurements of it. His attention was first drawn to it by reading a descrip- 
tion in an early publication of the Camden Society, “A few Words to Church Builders,” in 
which this sereen was recommended as a model for imitation. The screen is fairly complete, 
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though in fragments. The ecrestings alone are missing, and have been supplied in the drawing 
according to conjecture. . 

Cornwall appears to have possessed at one time an abundance of groined screens, but 
vandalism has been so horribly rampant in that county that practically only two or three 
remain. St. Ewe has one of the best. The work is rough, not approaching that of the 
Devon screens in quality. As we enter the southern and midland districts we find a marked 
decrease in the number of the groined screens. One reason would appear to be that the 
churches of the more central and southern counties were not so systematically rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century as were those of Somerset and Devon, and thus the older arrangements for 
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the most part were perpetuated. But as we approach the eastern counties we again enter 
into a promising field, 

At Edlesborough, Bucks, and Redbourn, Herts, are fine groined screens, each presenting 
a marked peculiarity of type and of considerable merit. At Redbourn the groining is 
perforated, giving 4 very light effect, suggestive of filagree-work. 

Further east we find large numbers of screens in Norfolk and Suffolk bearing evidences 
of having once possessed a groined coving, but of limited size, and probably of less elaborate 
nature than the West-country screens, the East Anglian work being earlier. 

Screens of the Norfolk pattern are of entirely different character from those of Devon, and 
as these represent the two leading types of English screen-work a brief comparison may not 
be here out of place. The lights are taller and narrower than those of Devon, and are far more 
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open, there being in the majority of instances no tracery mullions; but the arcades are 
garnished with a double-feathered cusping, of minute and delicate character ; whilst the heads 
of the openings are filled with a crochetted ogee canopy starting from a little below the 
springing of the arch. Devonshire sereens, on the other hand, have their fenestrations 
subdivided generally into four sections by small mullions, which carry a closely reticulated 


tracery head. 
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The difference in the character of the mouldings and other small detail has already been 
noted, those of East Anglia being much more imitative of stonework features in attenuated 
form than those of the West ; but they have a feature in common in the painted figures of 
saints, prophets, sibyls, &¢., which adorn their lower panels. Yet there is the greatest possible 
divergence in respect of the quality of the paintings in the two districts ; for whereas those of 
Norfolk are refined works of art, frequently of a masterly character, their effect heightened 
with gold and with the relief of embossed designs, those of Devon are mostly of rude and 
conventional design, coarse in execution, yet picturesque in their ugliness, and very valuable 
in their antiquarian merits and their symbolism. They have been made the subject of an 
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able monograph by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. (Arechaologia, vol. lvi.). The fact that in these 
later screens the series of painted panels ran the whole length of the screens seems conclusive 
evidence that no altars could have been attached, as in the earlier screens, to their western 
side. Where altars existed in the nave they must have been independent of the screens, 
unless the very elaborate pier casing which in some instances broke the continuity of the 
screens with its rich niches and canopy-work may have served as the reredos for an altar. 
At North Molton, at the extreme southern extremity of the rood-sereen, is a semi- 
hexagonal projection to the westward, which would appear to have been the support of an 
image connected with some shrine. At Bradninch statuettes still remain on the pier casings. 
There would appear to have been in many cases altars upon the rood-loft itself. Records 
testify to this fact,“ and there remain structural evidences in the piscine which survive in 
the walls of the loft: some are mentioned by Bloxam, who was of opinion that they were 
very common in England, not only upon the lofts, but beneath them, to the west of the 
chancel opening. 

But the altars, which in the earlier churches appeared either against the western 
face of the screens or against the walls immediately north and south of them, were usually 
relegated in the later churches to special chantry chapels, of which we have abundant instances. 
The later churches were more frequently aisled than those of earlier date, and we often find 
that where the nave alone is aisled, as at Dennington, Cliffe Pypard, and elsewhere, the 
easternmost bay of each aisle is enclosed by screen-work, forming a rectangular junction with 
the rood-screen on its western side, and in these enclosures lie the altars. 

In churches of the Devonshire type, where the aisles generally flank the chancel as well 
as the nave, the rood-sereen runs in a continuous line from north to south, dividing off the 
nave on the one side from the chancel and the chantries on the other, whilst the latter are in 
their turn divided from the chancel by parclose screens, often of distinctive and beautiful 
design, the special gift of the donor of the chantry 

The arrangement at Ranworth [fig. 11, sheet A] is typical of those churches of which 
perhaps the majority were not aisled, but were provided with a wide nave, allowing a 
considerable wall space on either side of the arch. At Ranworth not only the altars remain, 
but their fine reredos work—a continuation of the character of the screen. 

It will be convenient here briefly to summarise the types of screen-work which have been 
spoken of. First there is the mural screen, of which the prototype is the triple arcade of the 
Saxon Church ; seen later again as a triple arcade, then finally as a traceried fenestration, as 
at Bardfield [p. 542]. Next there is the narrow chancel arch with hagioscopes and side altars, 
leading to (1) a wall with central door and side lights, then (2) to the stone screen with central 
door and side lights within « widened arch, (8) to wooden screens of similar form, and finally 
(4) to open sereen-work across nave and aisles. 

In all cases hitherto dealt with in this paper the principal opening in the screen, be it 
arch or door, has been in the centre, and the altars, if any, on either side. 

This arrangement has principally had reference to parochial or non-monasti¢ churches. 

There remain yet to be considered a class of screens which are more frequently found in 
connection with those churches (numerous in this country) whose naves were devoted to 


* For the following extract from the Lichfield records the High Altar, because of the peril ineurred by an old 
I am indebted to the Rev. BR. M. Serjeantson, of North- priest or one in bad health celebrating on the rood loft 
— Scrope founded a called the and because the faithful who were weak and 
—— ar — not come to the altar of the Hoty Cro witout ball 
screen Cathedral. a inconvenience " (Lichfield Episcopal Registers, 
in 1409 changed the site of the chantry to io thet alian't f. 206), ‘ 
ne 
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parochial use, whilst their choirs and transepts formed the chapel of a college of monks, The 
rood screen in these churches is of solid construction, built at the east end of the nave, and 
forming a complete wall of 
separation between the two 
churches. Against the 
centre of the screen stood 
the parish altar *—that of 
the Holy Rood—or, as it 
was termed, the Jesus Altar, 
whilst on either side was a 
doorway, used for proces- 
sional purposes. ‘This ar- 
rangement may be seen at 
St. Albans, Crowland, 
Ewenny Priory, Bolton 
Abbey, and other places, 
The same feature existed 
at Dunstable and Brecon. 
But occasionally, as at 
Dunster, the parish church 
is found divided from the 
monastic bya screen of the 
ordinary type with central 
doorway. 

Tn addition to the rood- 
screens, single or double, 
which were an invariable 
featureof Englishchurches, 
there were, in the larger 
churches at all events, 
secondary sereens marking 
off the limits of choir and 
sanctuary, just as the rood- 
sereon determined the 
limits of nave and choir. 





Such secondary screens 
have not survived so fre- 
quently as the rood-screens 
—few indeed are left. 
There is one at St. David's, 
another at Ewenny, whilst 
at Edington the sanctuary 
sereen with its loft has Sa er ae 





survived, and the rood- 
sereen has disappeared. This appears to be the case in the Church of Tawstock, Devon, 


* The early introduction of this form of screen appears century. Gervase says: “ Pulpitum vero turrem predictam "* 


from a passage quoted by Bloxam, which occurs in the (he is speaking of the central tower) “ a navi qoaodammodo 
x “a - ” * > . whe 
account given by Gervase of the destruction and repair of separabst, ef ex parte navis in snedio suifaltare Sancta 


Canterbury Cathedral in the latter part of the twelfth Crucis habebat,’ 


4P 
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where a light.and lofty sereen, obviously never meant to sustain a loft, spans the arch 
at the east of the crossing. Such a secondary screen also existed at Dunstable, and 
until a few years ago at Brecon—of which an illustration has been preserved. Others are 
mentioned at St. Martin’s, Colchester, and the Churches of Brilley and Michaelehureh in 
Hereford. 

The sanctuary screen seems occasionally to have supported a loft, as well as the rood- 
screen, 80 that in some churches there would be two lofts. In churches of the usual 
parochial type, having nave and chancel, the latter would be situated about half-way down 
the chancel, over the “ gradus chori.” As to its uses it seems obvious that its primary use 
would have been as a support for the Lenten Veil, which was preserved as a feature in the 
English ritual down to the time of the Reformation, being dropped across the chancel at this 
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point. Others have conjectured that the presence of a loft over the sanctuary screen 
indicates a place for images or relics. It was probably also a support for tapers, like the 
rood-loft. 

In the case of Postling Church, Kent, there are evidences of a narrow loft having ran 
across the sanctuary, supported on two beams, but without a screen below, whilst the rood- 
beam traversed the church at some distance to the westward." The following passage is 
quoted from Cutt’s Dictionary of the Church of England:—* Besides the screen, which 
was universally interposed between the chancel and the nave of a mediwval church, there 
are also some examples of a second screen between the sanctuary, or sacrarium, and the 
chancel”; and the following, from Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, which mentions the 
“ High Altar, with the pix or Host hanging under a» silk tester with curtains, and with the 
cross and sereen full of pictures or statues behind it, or a beam over it, sustaining images and 
relics.” 


~ * See Monograph on Postling Church, by ALD. Cheney, F.R.Hist S. in the Home Counties Magazine for Ialy 1903, 
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The same author makes separate mention of “the rood-loft or gallery across the nave, 
where were the images of the Crucifixion, Mary, and John, and sometimes of saints on either 
side, and where the musicians played.” The writer has italicised the last words, as 
indicating what may be regarded as the principal function of the rood-loft in the English 
parish church—a point upon which he must refrain from farther enlarging here, as it would 
open up too large a question. 

A propos of the tester with its silken curtains, which recalls the Roman baldachino, this 
is a feature which has entirely disappeared from our medimyal churches, and may be regarded 
45 one never common in them, and not indigenous to this country. But it may be interesting 
to note that prior to the restoration of Goosey Church, Berks, there was an ancient tester 
or baldachino over the altar painted with emblems .of the Passion. This unfortunately 
disappeared during the restoration by the late George Edmund Street many years ago. 

Screens and rood-lofts were erected in ever-increasing numbers towards the close of 
the fifteenth and during the first three decades of the sixteenth century, and upon them was 
lavished all the choicest work that imagination could devise or dexterity achieve. Then 
came the Reformation, and the downfall of their glories; yet amid the wreck of all 
ecclesiastical art the screen continued to be held in estimation, and persisted as a 
feature of our churches. But of the vicissitudes and changes they underwent the writer will 
treat in a future contribution. 
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Plenum Veatilation and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, 

The following is the communication received 
from Mr. Bibby which was referred to in the issue 
of the Jounnat of the 24th September ;— 


17th September 1904. 

The — allegations published in the Jour- 
NAL of the R. B.A for the 27th — t- 
ing my, criticisms o arrangements e above- 
sharnel hoepiel demand a reply in detail :— 

1, Instead of overstating the consumption of 
coal in the new hospital as com with the old 
one, I discover that I have e the other way, as 
is proved on page 48 of the Annual Report of the 
hospital for the year ending Sist December 1903, 
which shows 1154 tons as the —* quarterly 
consumption of coal in the old hospi during the 
first three-quarters of the year, while the amount 
for the last quarter alono is there given at 7164 tons 
for the now ospital, and during the use of the 
plenum system of ventilation. 

This gives the number of available beds 
as being but since its publication I have been 
informed by the superintendent that there are 
only 190 available in the new hospital ; the 
old hospital had 196 available beds. 

It is obvious therefore that the figures I gave 
showing the enormous increase in the coal bill 
ought to have been much higher, but throughout I 
have avoided making assertions until I was in a 
position to supply proofs; any one who may be 
interested can ascertain, from what has been pub- 
lished in this Journal, that all my statements re 
the consumption of coal are fully warranted by the 
published reports of the hospital authorities, 

2. I am charged by Messrs. Henman & Cooper 
and Lea & Son with the authorship of an “ appre- 
ciative "’ article, published so late as — in 
The Locat Government Journal, on the s ject of 
Plenum Ventilation, 

There is not in the article in question a word to 
justify the assumption that I gave the slightest 
approval of the plenum system; on the contrary, 
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at the of the article I clearly premised 
that I favoured systems of ventilation which 
depend upon the most simple and natural means 
possible, and what followed was chiefly a descrip- 
tion of the plenum system; but I have written, 
for the Journal in question, about ninety articles, 
in several of which were “ appreciative” remarks 
on — ventilation. é ; 

3, Statement that m of plenum 
ventilation in this hospital been tried 
“thoroughly,” both in winter and summer, is 
incorrect, inasmuch as the hospital had not been 


noted that this Board includes a number of 
ladies and ol n, — ae medical men, * 
ats more or less respo ‘or i t 

introduction of the system of ‘esidotion atest 
and, presumably, predi to speak as favourably 
as they could of that which had consented to. 

(Yet it is difficult to believe that many of those 
concerned are not fully aware that plenum 
system of ventilation has recently been wally 
prohibited by the authorities of the great pital 
to be erected in Manchester—here the architects 
competing ware — forbidden to include the 
system as a part of their schemes! 

4, Itiss ted in the letter of . Henman 
& Cooper and Lea & Son that the defects I otnted 
this howpita abd ‘nde ecie te 

i i id not exist, but 
chemicals i from 


common to find the temperature of operating-rooms 
to be kept ighet than in other parts of hospitals, 
hence, possibly, the failure manifested at the time 
—— — 


93, will be 
owless walls of 
6. The architects and engineers of this hospital 
direct attention to the relative costs of each case 
during the year 1902 and 1908, and give the 
number of cases treated during 1902 as 
2007; this — Wrong, as may be seen on 


should have been 

given by Messrs. Henman 
& Son at £4 18s. 6d. 

old hospital in 1902 was £47 175, 
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end of the following year it had increased to 
nearly or quite £52 per bed, and although the 
plenum system of ventilation had only been in 
use for about one quarter.) 

The mt of these Irish hos- 


arrangeme: : 
tal reports compares unfavourably with those 
ed in connection with most English insti- 
tutions of a similar description; but had the 
architects and engineers examined the annual 
reports of their hospital in Belfast with care, 
they could not have failed to detect certain 
inaccuracies and some contradictory statements, 
which appear to have misled them. 
Groxce H. Biuuv. 


Postscript (received 28th September). 
Since writing the above, Colonel Deane, the 
Superintendent of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
t, has informed me that the actual con- 
sumption of coal during one complete year, in the 
new hospital (ventilated by the plenum system), 
amounted to 1,742 tons; a4 there are, according 
to the same authority, 190 available beds in the 
hospital, the consumption of coal bas reached the 
enormous amount of over nine tons —— 
bed. But when the whole of the 300 become 
available the rate per patient's bed would be 
reduced to about six tons; providing that the 
same amount of coal is found to be sufficient for 
the fuil hospital as for the —— only two 
thirds occupied. This remains to Lage 


[The Editor is informed by Mr. Bibby that he 
considers the communication which appeared in 
the issue of the 27th August last contains matter 
which is a libel upon him. The Editor did not so 
regard any part of the communication, or it would 
not have appeared in the JounNat ; and he regrets 
that anything which could be understood * any 
one as making any imputation upon Mr. Bibby 
should have been published.| 


School of Art Wood-carving. 

singtaa, which now onvupis rors on, th Op 

which now occu rooms on p 
floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been 
re-opened after the usual summer vacation, and it 
is intimated that some of the free studentshi 
maintained by means of funds granted to t 
School by the London County Council are vacant. 
The day classes of the School are held from 10 tol 
and 2 to 5 on five days of the week, and from 
10 to lon Saturdays. The evening class meets 
on three evenings a week and on Saturday after- 
noons, Forms of application for the free student- 
ships and-ang fare i relating to the 
School may be obtained from the manager. 


Obituary. 

; Se pet 5) alee ae ee 
ing members :— 

William Henry Arber, elected Associate 1878, 
Fellow 1898. 

Edward Baldwin John Knox, M.Inst.C.F., of 
Cape Town, South Africa, Associate, elected 1877. 

ames Lewis Thomas, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Hon. 

Associate, elected 1897. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Royal Architectural Museum. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in his Presidential Address 
at the new home of the Architectural Association 
in Tufton Street, Westminster, on the 80th ult., 
referred to the valuable possession the Association 
has in the uniqne collection of casts and models 
which passed into its custody along with the pre- 
mises of the Royal Architectural Museum. In the 
educational work of the Association these objects 
will be of the utmost value, and the task of arrang- 
ing them in proper chronological sequence has 
already been commenced under the able direction 
of Mr. W. G. B. Lewis. A revised catalogue of 
the contents of the Museum is also in contempla- 
tion. Under the new order of things the Museum 
will be found not only more generally helpful to 
the architect, but, what is perhaps even more 
important, it is likely to awaken the interest of the 

public in architecture and be of educative 
value to them also, 


The New Premises Fund. 

The indebtedness of the Architectural Associa- 
tion for its new premises reached « total of 
£10,000. Of this amount over £5,000 has been 
subscribed, and ‘a generous donor has offered a 
further sum of £1,000 conditionally ee 
balance being raised|before the end of the ion. 
The President of the Association appeals to the 
profession and to all others who are interested in the 
advancement of architecture for help to clear off 
this debt. 

Control of Street Architecture. 

Referring in his Address to the great building 
schemes which are ¢ the character of whole 
districts in London, Mr. Guy Dawber says: “The 
most conspicuous feature in this new architecture is 
its entire absence —— es consideration of 
surroundings. Architects, with varying success, 
have given rein to their imaginations without allow- 
ing themselves to be controlled or influenced in 
any way by neighbouring buildings ; so that our 
streets present a want of character and scale which 


is — unsuitable in a city such as this. 
That thi Poula be the case whare many of the 


gm vy 
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buildings individually are most admirable is lament- 
able, and I cannot help thinking that it is a matter 
for regret that in this country we have no Ministry 
of Fine Aris, or some tative committee on 
art who could advise when — into —* 
market, or buildings are pulled down, as to the 
uilding should take, or what im ve 
ments or modifications in the design would can- 
duce to the future dignity and beauty of the city. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the London 
ony, Council will control capricious talents 
of oe and builders in — and Kings- 
way, but greatest opportunity of recent years 
will'be lost if such alters allowed to be covered 
with individual erections—the creations of com- 
mercial syndicates, too varied in style and material 
to give any dignity or character to their environ- 
ment, The recent changes in the Strand have 
ved that a great deal of the beauty of St. 

s came from the fact that the church was so 

well fitted in style and size to the ition in which 
it was built, and to the height of houses around 
it. I venture to think this essential principle is 
not sufficiently regarded in most of the new build- 
ings we see on all sides. This feeling of inequality 
and lack of proportion is more noticeable in our 
street architecture than in anything else; there is 
no settled tradition in building ; no definite aim or 
standard in view ; and all treat different things in 
different ways, and the loudest and most garish 
edifice attracts the most sttention.” Without 
doubt all this variety, this diversi of idea and design 
which we see ere the country, 
is attributable to our lack of architectural ednca- 
tion in the past—we have not learned in any school, 
nor on any method, and hence our architecture, 
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is individual and haphazard, every- 
what best suits his taste, just as our 
study or pick up their ideas in a like 


like our trai 
cua hut 
students 
manner,” 
Building By-laws. 
Referring to the building restrictions now en- 
Cay rently every part of the kingdom » Mr. 
Guy Dawber says :—* public do not i 
in the least the baneful and ‘cramping effect thar 
are producing. ildings in cities and 
towns must of necessity be under conditions, but 
in country districts these restrictions should 
relaxed, as ee neat —— 
with Deildinns oe aang orieiaally 
with buildings in crowded cities 5 i 


ways, not only tends to make our architecture life- 
jess and uninteresting, but causes the neglect and 
i ent of many of the old crafts and 
methods of b that made our country dis- 
tricts so picturesque and interesting It is now 
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